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PLAN. 

The  twentieth  book  is  divided  into  three  articles,  which  are  all  abridg¬ 
ments  :  the  firft,  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews,  from  the  reign  of  Arifto- 
bulus  to  that  of  Herod  the  Great ;  the  fecond  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Par- 
thians,  from  the  eftablilhment  of  that  empire  to  the  defeat  of  Craffus  ; 
the  third,  of  the  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia,  to  the  annexing  of 
that  kingdom  to  the  Roman  empire. 


SECTION  VI. 

REIGN  OF  ANTIOCHUS,  OF  ONLY  TWO  YEARS  DURATION.' 

IT  was  not  fo  eafy  for  Herod  to  eflablifh  himfelf  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea*,  as  it  had  been  to  obtain  his 
title  from  the  Romans.  Antigonus  was  not  at  all  inclined  to 
refign  a  throne  which  had  colt  him  fo  much  pains  and  money  to 
acquire.  He  difputed  it  with  him  very  vigorously  for  almoit  two 
years. 

Herod  j-,  who  during  the  winter  had  made  great  preparations 
for  the  following  campaign,  opened  it  at  length  with  the  fiege  of 
Jerufalem,  which  he  inverted  at  the  head  of  a  fine  and  numerous 
army.  Antony  had  given  orders  to  Sofius,  governor  of  Syria, 
to  ufe  his  utmort  endeavours  to  reduce  Antigonus,  and  to  put 
Herod  into  full  poffeffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea. 

*  A.  M.  3965.  Ant.  J.  C.  39. 

t  A-  39<>6.  Ant.  J.  C  38.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  xiv.  37.  Id,  de  Bell.' 
Jud.  1. 13. 
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Whilft  the  works  neceffary  to  the  fiege  were  carrying  on, 
Herod  made  a  tour  to  Samaria,  and  at  length  confummated  his 
marriage  with  Mariamne.  They  had  been  contracted  four  years 
to  each  other  ;  but  the  unforefeen  troubles  into  which  he  fell, 
had  prevented  their  confummating  the  marriage  till  then.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  the  fon  of  king  Ariftobulus, 
and  Alexandra  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  the  fecond,  and  there¬ 
by  grand-daughter  to  thofe  two  brothers.  She  was  a  princefs 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  virtue,  and  poffeffed  in  an  eminent 
degree  all  the  other  qualities  that  adorn  the  fex.  The  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  Jews  to  the  Afmonsean  family  made  Herod  ima¬ 
gine,  that  by  efpoufing  her,  he  (hould  find  no  difficulty  in  gain¬ 
ing  their  affections,  which  was  one  of  his  reafons  for  confum¬ 
mating  his  marriage  at  that  time. 

On  his  return  to  Jerufalem,  Sofius  and  he  having  joined  their 
forces,  preffed  the  fiege  in  concert  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  and 
with  a  very  numerous  army,  which  amounted  to  at  lead  60,000 
men.  The  place,  however,  held  out  againd  them  many  months 
with  exceeding  refolution  ;  and  if  the  befieged  had  been  as  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  art  of  war  and  the  defence  of  places,  as  they  were  brave 
and  refolute,  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  taken  ;  but  the 
Romans,  who  were  much  better  (killed  in  thofe  things  than  them, 
carried  the  place  at  length,  after  a  liege  of  fomething  more  than 
fix  months. 

*  The  Jews  being  driven  from  their  pods,  the  enemy  enter¬ 
ed  on  all  fides,  and  made  themfelves  maders  of  the  city  ;  and 
to  revenge  the  obftinate  refiftance  they  had  made,  and  the  pains 
they  had  fuffered  during  fo  long  and  difficult  a  fiege,  they  filled 
all  quarters  of  Jerufalem  with  blood  and  (laughter,  plundered 
and  deftroyed  all  before  them,  though  Herod  did  his  utmoft  to 
prevent  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

Antigonus  feeing  all  loft,  came  and  threw  himfelf  at  the 
feet  of  Sofius  in  the  moft  fubmiffive  and  mod  abjeCt  manner. 
He  was  put  in  chains,  and  fent  to  Antony,  as  foon  as  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Antioch.  He  defigned  at  firft  to  have  referved  him  for 
his  triumph  ;  but  Herod,  who  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe  as  long 
as  that  branch  of  the  royal  family  furvived,  would  not  let  him 
reft  till  he  had  obtained  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  for 
which  he  even  gave  a  large  fum  of  money  *.  He  was  proceed¬ 
ed  againft  in  form,  condemned  to  die,  and  had  the  fentence  ex¬ 
ecuted  upon  him  in  the  fame  manner  as  common  criminals,  with 

•  A.  M.  3967.  Ant.  J.  C,  37.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  xiv.  37. 
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the  rods  and  axes  of  the  lidor,  and  was  fattened  to  a  ftake  :  a 
treatment  with  which  the  Romans  had  never  ufed  any  crowned 
head  before. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  Afmonaeans,  after  a  duration  of 
129  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  government  of  Judas 
Maccabeus.  Herod  entered  by  this  means  upon  the  peaceable 
poffeffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judsea. 

This  fingular,  extraordinary,  and  till  then  unexampled  event, 
by  which  the  fovereign  authority  over  the  Jews  was  given  to  a 
ftranger,  an  Idumaean,  ought  to  have  opened  their  eyes,  and 
rendered  them  attentive  to  a  celebrated  prophecy,  which  had 
foretold  it  in  clear  terms  ;  had  given  it  as  the  certain  mark  of 
another  event,  in  which  the  whole  nation  was  interefted,  which 
was  the  perpetual  objed  of  their  vows  and  hopes,  and  diftin- 
guilhed  them  by  a  peculiar  charaderiftic  from  all  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  that  had  an  equal  interett  in  it,  but  without 
knowing  or  being  apprized  of  it.  This  was  the  prophecy  of  Ja¬ 
cob,  who  at  his  death  foretold  to  his  twelve  fons,  alfembled  round 
his  bed,  what  would  happen  in  the  feries  of  time  to  the  twelve 
tribes,  of  which  they  were  the  chiefs,  and  after  whom  they  were 
called.  Amongtt  the  other  predidions  of  that  patriarch  con¬ 
cerning  the  tribe  of  Judah,  tlrere  is  this  of  which  we  now  fpeakt 
“  The  *  fceptre  ttiall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver 
“  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come  ;  and  unto  him  lhall 
“  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.”  The  fceptre  or  rod  (for 
the  Hebrew  fignifies  both)  implies  here  the  authority  and  fupe- 
riority  over  the  other  tribes. 

All  the  ancient  Jews  have  explained  this  predidion  to  denote 
the  Meffiah  ;  the  fad  is  therefore  incontellable,  and  is  reduced 
to  two  eflential  points.  The  firft  is,  that  as  long  as  the  tribe 
of  Judah  ttiall  fubfift,  it  ttiall  have  pre-eminence  and  authority- 
over  the  other  tribes:  the  fecond,  that  it  (hall  fubfift,  and  form 
a  body  of  a  republic,  governed  by  its  laws  and  magiftrates,  till 
the  Mefiiah  comes. 

Tiie  firft  point  is  verified  in  the  feries  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
Ifraelites,  wherein  that  pre-eminence  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ap. 
pears  evidently.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  proofs  of  this 
kind  ;  thofe  who  would  be  more  fully  informed,  may  confult 
the  explanation  of  Genefis  lately  publifhed  f . 

For  the  fecond  point,  we  have  only  to  confider  it  with  the 
lead  attention.  When  Herod  the  Idumxan,  and  in  confe- 
quence  a  ftranger,  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  the  authority 


*  Gen.  xlix.  10. 
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and  fuperiority  which  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  over  the  other 
tribes  were  firft  taken  from  it.  The  tribe  of  Judah  had  no 
longer  the  fupremacy  ;  it  was  no  longer  a  body  fubfifting,  from 
which  the  magiftrates  were  taken.  It  was  manifeft,  therefore, 
that  the  Mefiiah  was  come.  But  at  what  time  did  that  tribe 
become  like  the  reft,  and  was  confounded  with  them  ?  In  the 
times  of  Titus  Vefpafian,  and  Adrian,  who  finally  exterminated 
the  remains  of  Judah.  It  was  therefore  before  thofe  times  the 
Mefiiah  came. 

How  wonderful  does  God  appear  in  the  accomplifhment  of 
bis  prophecies  !  Would  it  be  making  a  right  ufe  of  hiftory  not 
to  dwell  a  few  moments  upon  fafts  like  thefe,  when  we  meet 
them  in  the  courfe  of  our  matter  i  Herod,  reduced  to  quit  Je- 
rufalem,  takes  refuge  at  Rome.  He  had  no  thoughts  of  de¬ 
manding  the  fovereignty  for  himfelf,  but  for  another.  It  was 
the  grofteft  injuftice  to  give  it  to  a  ftranger,  whilft  there  were 
princes  of  the  royal  family  in  being  :  but  it  had  been  decreed 
irom  all  eternity,  that  Herod  ftiould  be  king  of  the  Jews. — 
Heaven  and  earth  ftiould  l'ooner  pafs  away,  than  that  decree  of 
God  not  be  fulfilled.  Antony  was  at  Rome,  and  in  pofieffion 
of  fovereign  power,  when  Herod  an.ves  there.  How  many 
events  were  neceffary  to  the  conducting  of  things  to  this  point  ! 
But  is  there  any  thing  difficult  to  the  Almighty  ? 


ARTICLE  II. 

ABRIDGEMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PARTHIAN S. 

The  Parthian  empire  was  one  of  the  moll  powerful  and  mod 
confiderable  that  ever  was  in  the  eaft.  Very  weak  in  its  begin¬ 
nings,  as  is  common,  it  extended  itfelf  by  little  and  little  over 
all  Afia  Major,  and  made  even  the  Romans  tremble.  Its  dura¬ 
tion  is  generally  allowed  to  be  474  years,  of  which  254  were 
before  Jelus  Chrift,  and  220  after  him.  Arfaces  was  the  foun¬ 
der  of  that  empire,  from  whom  all  his  fucceflbrs  were  called 
Arfacides.  Artaxerxes,  by  birth  a  Perfian,  having  overcome 
and  fiain  Artabanus,  the  laft  of  thofe  kings,  transferred  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Parthians  to  the  Perfians,  iri  the  fifth  year  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Mammaeus.  I  ftiall  only  fpeak 
here  of  the  affairs  of  the  Parthians  before  Jefus  Chrift,  and  (hall 
treat  them  very  briefly,  except  the  defeat  of  Craffus,  which  I 
fhall  relate  in  all  its  extent. 

I  have  obferved  elfewhere  what  gave  *  Arfaces  I.  occafion 
•  A.  M.  37,50.  Ant.  J.  C.  2J4. 
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to  make  Part  hi  a  revolt,  and  to  expel  the  Macedonians',  who 
had  been  in  poffeffion  of  it  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  in  what  manner  he  had  caufed  himfelf  to  be'  elected 
king  of  the  Parthians.  Tbeodotus  at  the  fame  time  made  Bac- 
tria  revolt,  and  took  that  province  from  Antiochus,  furnamed 
Theos. 

Some  time  after,  Seleucus  Callinicus  * * * § **,  who  fucceeded  Anti¬ 
ochus,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  fubdue  the  Parthians.  He  fell 
into  their  bands  himfelf,  and  was  made  pnfoner  :  this  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Tiridates,  called  othenvife  Arfaces  II.  brother 
of  the  firiL 

Antiochus,  furnamed  the  Great  f ,  was  more  fuccefsful  than 
his  predeceflor.  He  marched  into  the  eaft,  and  repoffeffed 
himfelf  of  Media,  which  the  Parthians  had  taken  from  him.  He 
alfo  entered  Parthia,  and  obliged  the  if  king  to  retire  into  Hyr- 
cania,  from  whence  he  returned  foon  after  with  an  army  o£ 
100,000  foot,  and  20,000  horfe.  As  the  war  was  of  a  tedious 
duration,  Antiochus  made  a  treaty  with  Arfaces,  by  which  he 
left  him  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  upon  condition  that  be  fhould 
aflift  him  in  reconquering  the  revolted  provinces.  §  Antiochus 
marched  afterwards  againft  Enthydemus  king  of  Baflria,  with 
whom  he  was  alfo  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation. 

Priapatius  the  fon  of  Arfaces  II.  fucceeded  his  father,  and 
after  having  reigned  15  years,  left  the  crown  at  his  death  to 
Phraates  I.  his  eldeft  fon. 

||  Phraates  left  it  to  Mithridates,  whom  he  preferred  before 
his  own  iffue,  upon  account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  and  who 
was  in  effeft  one  of  the  greateft  kings  the  Parthians  ever  had. 
He  carried  his  arms  farther  than  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
was  he  who  made  Demetrius  Nicator  pnfoner, 

**  Phraates  II.  fucceeded  Mithridates  his  father.  Antiochus! 
Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  marched  again!!  him  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  under  pretext  of  delivering  his  brother  Deme¬ 
trius,  who  had  been  long  kept  in  captivity.  After  having  de¬ 
feated  Phraates  in  three  battles,  he  was  himfelf  overthrown  and 
killed  in  the  laft,  and  his  army  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  Phraa¬ 
tes,  in  his  turn,  at  the  time  he  had  formed  the  deiign  of  invad- 

*  A.  M.  3768.  Ant..  J.  C.  136.  f  A.  M.  37512.  Ant.  J.  C.  212. 

1  The  Abbe  Longnezue,  in  his  Latin  difieitation  upon  the  Arfacides, 
afcribes  what  is  here  faid  to  Artabanus,  whom  he  places  between  Arfaces 

II.  and  Priapatius.  Juftin  fays  nothing  of  them. 

§  A.  M.  3798.  Ant.  J.  C.  206.  ||.  A.  M.  3840.  Ant.  J.  C.  164.. 

**  A.  M.  3873.  Ant.  J.  C.  131. 
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ing  Syria,  was  attacked  by  the  Scythians,  and  loft  his  life  in  a 
battle. 

*  Artabanus,  his  uncle,  reigned  in  his  Head,  and  died  toon 
after. 

His  fucceffor  was  Mithridates  II.  of  whom  Juftin  faysf,  that 
his  great  actions  acquired  him  the  furname  of  Great. 

He  declared  war  again!!  the  Armenians,  and  by  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  he  made  with  them,  he  obliged  their  king  to  fend 
him  his  fon  Tigranes  as  an  hoftage.  j  The  latter  was  afterwards 
fet  upon  the  throne  of  Armenia  by  the  Parthians  themfelves, 
and  joined  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  in  the  war  again!! 
the  Romans. 

§  Antiochus  Eufebes  took  refuge  with  Mithridates,  who  re- 
eftablifhed  him  in  the  poffefiion  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
two  years  after. 

|j  It  was  the  fame  Mithridates,  as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter,  who 
fent  Orobazus  to  Sy  11a,  to  demand  the  amity  and  alliance  of 
the  Romans,  and  who  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  for  having  given  place  to  Sylla. 

Demetrius  Eucerus *  **,  who  reigned  at  Damafcus,  befieging, 
Philip  his  brother  in  the  city  of  Bserea,  was  defeated  and  taken 
by  the  Parthian  troops  fent  to  the  aid  of  Philip,  and  carried 
prifoner  to  Mithridates,  who  treated  him  with  all  the  honours 
poffibie.  He  died  there  of  difeafe. 

Mithridates  II.  died  f +,  after  having  reigned  40  years,  general¬ 
ly  regretted  by  his  fubjefts.  The  domeftic  troubles  with  which 
his  death  was  followed,  confiderably  weakened  the  Parthian 
empire,  and  made  his  lofs  ftill  more  fenfible.  Tigranes  re-enter¬ 
ed  upon  all  the  provinces  he  had  given  up  to  the  Parthians,  and 
took  feveral  others  from  them.  He  palled  the  Euphrates,  and 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

During  thefe  troubles,  the  Parthians  elecled  Mnalkires,  and 
after  him  Sinatrocces,  kings,  of  whom  almoft  nothing  more  is 
known  than  their  names. 

Phraates,  the  fon  of  the  latter,  was  he  who  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  furnamed  The  God. 


*  A.  M.  3875.  Ant.  J.  C.  129.  f  Juftin.  p.  115. 
f  A.  M.  3909.  Juftin.  1.  xviii.  c.  3. 

§  A.  M.  3912.  Ant.  J.  C.  92.  [f  A.  M.  3914.  Ant.  J.  C.  90. 

**  A.  M.  3915.  Ant.  J.  C.  89.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  xiii.  22. 
ft  A.  M.  3915,  Ant.  J.  C.  89.  Strab.  L  si.  p.  ,532.  Piut.  in  LucuL 
p  50c,  &c. 

jt  A,  M.  393y.  Ant,  J.  C.  69, 
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He  fent  ambaffadors  to  Lucullus,  after  the  great  viitory  the 
Romans  had  obtained  over  Tigranes.  He  held  at  the  fame  time 
fecret  intelligence  with  the  latter.  It  was  at  that  time  Mithri* 
dates  wrote  him  the  letter,  which  Salluft  has  preferved. 

*  Pompey  having  been  appointed,  in  the  place  of  Lucullus, 
to  terminate  the  war  againft  Mithridates,  engaged  Phvaates  in 
the  party  of  the  Romans. 

The  latter  joins  Tigranes  the  younger  againft  his  father,  and 
breaks  with  Pompey. 

f  After  Pompey’s  return  to  Rome,  Phraates  is  killed  by  his 
own  children.  Mithridates  his  eldeft  ion  takes  his  place. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  dies  almoft  at  the  fame  time. 
Artavafdes  his  fon  fucceeds  him. 

Mithridates  J,  expelled  his  kingdom,  either  by  his  own  fub- 
jedfs,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  himfelf  odious,  or  by  the  am¬ 
bition  of  his  brother  Orodes,  applies  to  Gabinius,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  Syria,  to  re-eftabliftt  him  upon  the  throne,  but  withr 
out  effedf.  He  takes  up  arms  in  his  own  defence.  Befieged 
in  Babylon^,  and  warmly  preffed,  he  furrenders  to  Orodes,  who, 
confidering  him  only  as  an  enemy,  and  not  a  brother,  cauft's 
him  to  be  put  to  death  ;  by  which  means  Orodes  becomes  peace¬ 
able  poffeffor  of  the  throne. 

But  he  found  enough  to  employ  him  abroad  [|,  that  he  had 
no  reafon  to  expedf.  Craffus  had  lately  been  created  conful  at 
Rome,  with  Pompey,  for  the  feeond  time.  On  the  partition  of 
the  provinces,  Syria  fell  to  Craffus,  who  was  exceedingly  re¬ 
joiced  upon  that  account,  becaufe  it  favoured  the  defign  he 
had  formed  of  carrying  the  war  into  Parthia.  When  he  was  in 
company  even  with  people  he  fcarce  knew,  he  could  not  mo¬ 
derate  his  tranfports.  Amongft  his  friends,  with  whom  he  was 
under  lefs  reftraint,  he  ran  even  into  rhodomontades  unworthy 
of  his  age  and  charatler,  and  feemed  to  forget  himfelf  in  a  ftrange 
manner.  He  did  not  confine  his  views  to  the  government  of 
Syria,  nor  to  the  conqueft  of  fome  neighbouring  provinces,  nor 
even  to  that  of  Parthia;  he  flattered  himfelf  with  doing  luck 
things,  as  Ihould  make  the  great  exploits  of  Lucullus  againft 
Tigranes,  and  thofe  of  Pompey  againft  Mithridates,  appear 
like  the  feats  of  infants  in  comparifon  with  his.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  over-ran  in  thought  Ba&ria  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrat¬ 
ed  as  far  as  the  remoteft  feas,  and  the  extremities  of  the  ealL 


*  A.  M.  3938.  Ant  J.C.  66. 
1  Juftin.  1.  xlii.  c.  4. 


f  A.  M.  3948.  Ant.  J.C.  36. 
§  A.  M.  3949.  Ant.  J.  C.  35. 


U  A.  M.*39jo,  Ant.  J.  C.  54.  Plut.  in  Craff.  p.  332,  334. 
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However,  in  the  inftru&ions  and  powers  which  were  given  him, 
Parthia  was  in  no  manner  included  :  but  all  the  world  knew  his 
defign  againft  it  was  his  darling  paflion.  Such  a  beginning 
forebodes  no  fuccefs. 

His  departure  had  befides  fomething  more  inaufpicious  in  it. 
O  ne  of  the  tribunes,  named  Ateius,  threatened  to  oppofe  his 
going,  and  was  joined  by  many  people,  who  could  not  fuffer 
him  to  fet  out  with  gaiety  of  heart,  to  car  ry  a  war  againft  a 
people  who  had  done  the  Romans  no  injury,  and  were  their 
friends  and  allies.  That  tribune,  in  confequence,  having  in 
vain  oppofed  the  departure  of  Craffus,  made  hafte  to  the  gate  of 
the  city  through  which  he  was  to  pafs,  and  fet  a  cauldron  full 
of  fire  before  him.  When  Craffus  came  to  the  place,  he  threw 
perfumes,  and  poured  libations  into  the  pan,  uttering  over  them 
the  mod  terrible  imprecations,  which  could  not  be  heard  with* 
out  making  all  prefent  tremble  with  horror,  and  of  which  the 
misfortunes  of  Craffus  have  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as 
the  accomplifhment. 

Nothing  could  flop  him.  Superior  to  all  oppofition,  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  march,  arrived  at  Brundufium,  and  though  the  fea 
was  very  tempeftuous,  embarked,  and  loft  abundance  of  {hips 
in  his  paffage.  When  he  arrived  in  Galatia,  he  had  an  inter¬ 
view  uuth  king  Dejotarus,  who,  though  of  a  very  advanced  age, 
was  at  that  time  employed  in  building  a  new  city :  upon 
which  Craffus  rallied  him  to  this  effect :  “  King  of  the  Gala- 
“  tians,  you  begin  full  late  to  build  a  city  at  the  twelfth  hour 
**  of  the  day  *.*’  “  And  you,  Lord  Craffus,”  replied  Dejo¬ 

tarus,  “  are  not  too  early  in  fetting  out  to  make  war  againft 
“  the  Parthians.”  For  Craffus  was  at  that  time  upwards  of 
60  years  old,  and  his  countenance  made  him  look  ftill  older 
than  he  was. 

He  had  been  informed,  f  that  there  were  confiderable  trea- 
fures  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  which  Pompey  had  not  ven¬ 
tured  to  touch.  He  believed  it  worth  his  trouble  to  go  a  little 
out  of  his  way  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  them.  He  therefore 
marched  thither  with  his  army.  Befides  the  other  riches,  which 
amounted  to  very  confiderable  fums,  in  it  there  was  a  beam  of 
gold,  inclofed  and  concealed  in  another  of  wood  made  hollow 
for  that  ufe  :  this  was  known  only  by  Eleazar  the  prieft,  who 
kept  the  treafmes  of  the  fanftuary.  This  beam  of  gold  weigh¬ 
ed  300  minse.  each  of  which  weighed  two  pounds  and  an  half. 


*  The  twelfth  hoar  was  the  end  of  the  day. 
f  Jofeph.  Antiq-  xiv.  j  j. 
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Eleazar,  who  was  apptifed  of  the  motive  of  Craffus’s  march  to 
Jerufalem,  to  fave  the  other  riches,  which  were  almoft  all  of 
them  depofited  in  the  temple  by  private  perfons,  difeovered  the 
golden  beam  to  CrafTus,  and  fuffered  him  to  take  it  away,  after 
having  made  him  take  an  oath  not  to  meddle  with  the  reft. 
Was  he  fo  ignorant  as  to  imagine  any  thing  facred  with  ava¬ 
rice  ?  CrafTus  took  the  beam  of  gold,  and  notwithftanding  made 
the  reft  of  the  treafures  his  plunder,  which  amounted  to  about 
L.  1,500,000  fterling.  He  then  continued  his  route. 

Every  thing  fucceeded  at  firft  as  happily  as  he  could  have 
expe&ed.  He  built  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  without  any 
oppofition,  paffed  it  with  his  army,  and  entered  the  Parthian 
territories.  He  invaded  them  without  any  other  real  motive 
for  the  war,  than  the  infatiable  defire  of  enriching  himfelf  by 
the  plunder  of  a  country  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  extremely 
opulent.  The  Romans  under  Sylla,  and  afterwards  under 
Pompey,  had  made  peace,  and  feveral  treaties  with  them. 
There  had  been  no  complaint  of  any  Infradfion  or  enterprife  to 
give  a  juft  pretext  for  a  war ;  fo  that  the  Parthians  expe&ed 
nothing  lefs  than  fuch  an  invafion  ;  and,  not  being  upon  their 
guard,  had  made  no  preparations  for  their  defence.  CrafTus  in 
confequence  was  mafter  of  the  field,  and  over-ran  without  op¬ 
pofition  the  greateft  part  of  Mefopotamia.  He  took  alfo  feve¬ 
ral  cities  with  no  refiftance  ;  and  had  he  known  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  occafion,  it  had  been  eafy  for  him  to  have 
penetrated  as  far  as  Seleucia  and  Ctefiphon,  to  have  feized  them, 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  Babylonia,  as  he  had  done  of 
Mefopotamia.  But  inftead  of  purfuing  his  point  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  autumn,  after  having  left  7000  foot  and  1000  horfe  to 
fecure  the  cities  which  had  furrendered  to  him,  he  repaffed  the 
Euphrates,  and  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters  in  the  cities 
of  Syria,  where  his  folc  employment  was  to  amafs  money,  and 
to  plunder  temples. 

He  was  joined  there  by  his  fon,  whom  Caefar  fent  to  him  out 
of  Gaul,  a  young  man  who  had  already  been  honoured  with 
feveral  of  the  military  crowns  given  by  the  general  to  fuch  as 
diftinguiflied  thenrfelves  by  their  valour.  He  brought  with  him 
looo  chofen  horfe. 

Of  all  the  faults  committed  by  CrafTus  in  this  expedition, 
which  were  very  confiderable,  the  greateft  undoubtedly,  after 
that  of  having  undertaken  this  war,  was  his  bafty  return  into 
Syria:  for  he  ought  to  have  gone  on  without  flaying,  and  to 
have  feized  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  cities  always  at  enmity  with 
i  the 
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the  Parthians,  inftead  of  giving  his  enemies  time  to  make  pre¬ 
parations  by  his  retreat,  which  was  the  caufe  of  his  ruin. 

WhiHl  he  was  re-affembling  all  his  troops  from  their  winter- 
quarters,  ambaffadors  from  the  king  of  Parthia  arrived,  who 
opened  their  commiffions  in  few  words.  They  told  him,  that 
if  that  army  was  fent  by  the  Romans  againft  the  Parthians,  the 
war  could  not  be  terminated  by  any  treaty  of  peace,  and  could 
only  be  brought  to  a  concluiion  by  the  final  ruin  of  the  one  or 
the  other  empire  :  that  if,  as  they  had  been  informed,  it  was 
only  Craffus,  who,  againft  the  opinion  of  his  country,  and  to 
fatiate  his  private  avarice,  had  taken  arms  againft  them,  and 
entered  one  of  their  provinces,  the  king  their  mafter  was  well 
difpofed  to  adt  with  moderation  in  the  afFair,  to  take  pity  of 
the  age  of  Craffus,  and  to  fuffer  the  Romans  in  his  dominions, 
rather  thut  up  than  keeping  poffefiion  of  cities,  to  depart  with 
their  lives  and  rings  fafe.  They  fpoke,  no  doubt,  of  the  gar- 
rifons  left  by  Craffus  in  the  conquered  places.  Craffus  anfwer- 
ed  this  difcourfe  only  with  a  rhodomontade.  He  told  them, 
“  They  fhould  have  his  anfwer  in  the  city  of  Seleucia.” — 
Upon  which  the  moft  ancient  of  the  ambaffadors,  named  Va- 
hifes,  made  an  anfwer,  laughing,  and  (hewing  him  the  palm  of 
his  hand  :  “  Craffus,  you  will  fooner  fee  hair  grow  in  the  palm 
“  of  my  hand,  than  Seleucia.”  The  ambaffadors  retired,  and 
went  to  give  their  king  notice,  that  he  muft  prepare  for  war. 

As  foon  as  the  feafon  would  permit*,  Craffus  took  the  field. 
The  Parthians  had  time,  during  the  winter,  to  affemble  a  very- 
great  army,  to  make  head  againft  him.  Orodes  their  king  di¬ 
vided  his  troops,  and  marched  in  perfon  with  one  part  of  them 
to  the  frontiers  of  Armenia  ;  he  fent  the  other  into  Mefopota- 
mia,  under  the  command  of  Surena.  That  general,  upon  his 
arrival  there,  retook  feveral  of  the  places  Crafius  had  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  the  year  before. 

About  the  fame  time,  fome  Roman  foldiers,  who  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  difficulty  had  efcaped  out  of  the  cities  of  Mefopotamia, 
where  they  had  been  in  garrifon,  of  which  the  Parthians  had 
already  retaken  (ome,  and  were  befieging  the  reft,  came  to 
Craffus,  and  related  things  to  him  highly  capable  of  difquieting 
and  alarming  him.  They  told  him  that  they  had  feen  with  their 
own  eyes  the  incredible  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  that  they 
had  alio  been  witneffes  of  their  terrible  valour  in  the  bloody  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  cities  they  bciiegcd.  They  added,  that  they  were 

*  A.  M.  295 1.  Ant.  J.  C.  53.  Pint-  in  Craft.  P-5J4- 
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troops  not  to  be  efcaped  when  they  purfued,  nor  overtaken 
when  they  fled;  that  their  arrows,  of  a  weight,  and  at  the  fame 
time  of  an  ailonifhing  rapidity,  were  always  attended  with  mor¬ 
tal  wounds,  againd  which  it  was  impoffible  to  defend. 

This  difcourfe  infinitely  abated  the  courage  and  boldnefs  of 
the  Roman  foldiers,  who  imagined  that  the  Parthians  differ¬ 
ed  in  nothing  from  the  Armenians  and  Cappadocians  that  Lu- 
cullus  had  fo  eafily  overthrown,  and  flattered  themfelves  that 
the  whole  difficulty  of  the  war  would  corifiil  in  the  length  of  the 
way,  and  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  who  would  never  dare  to 
come  to  blows  with  them.  They  now  faw,  contrary  to  their 
expectation,  that  they  were  to  experience  great  battles  and 
!  great  dangers.  This  difcouragement  rofe  fo  high,  that  many 
of  the  principal  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  neceffary 
for  Craffus,  before  he  advanced  farther,  toaffemble  a  council,  in 
order  to  deliberate  again  upon  the  whole  enterprife.  But  Craf¬ 
fus  lidened  to  no  other  advice,  but  of  thofe  who  preffed  him  to 
begin  his  march,  and  to  make  all  poffible  expedition. 

What  encouraged  him  the  mod,  and  confirmed  him  in  that 
refolution,  was  the  arrival  of  Artabafus,  king  of  Armenia.  He 
brought  with  him  a  body  of  6000  horfe,  which  were  part  of  his 
guards;  adding,  that  befides  thefe,  he  had  1 0,000  cuiraffiers, 
and  30,000  foot  at  his  fervice.  But  he  advifed  him  to  take 
great  care  not  to  march  his  army  into  the  plains  of  Mefopotamia, 
and  told  him,  that  he  mud  enter  the  enemy’s  country  by  the  way 
of  Armenia.  The  reafons  with  which  he  fupported  this  advice 
were,  that  Armenia,  being  a  mountainous  country,  the  Parthian 
horfe,  in  which  the  greateft  ftrength  of  their  army  confided, 
would  be  rendered  entirely  ufelefs  to  them  ;  that  if  they  took 
this  route,  he  fhould  be  in  a  condition  to  fupply  the  army  with  all 
neceffaries  ;  indead  of  which,  if  he  marched  by  the  way  of  Mefo¬ 
potamia,  convoys  would  be  deficient,  and  he  would  have  a 
powerful  army  in  his  front,  on  all  the  marches  it  would  be  ne- 
-ceffary  for  him  to  take,  before  he  could  penetrate  to  the  centre 
of  the  enemy’s  dominions  ;  that  in  thofe  plains,  the  horfe  would 
have  all  poffible  advantages  againd  him  ;  and,  ladly,  that  he 
mud  crofs  feveral  fandy  deferts,  where  the  troops  might  be  in 
great  didrefs  for  want  of  water  and  provifions.  The  counfi.1 
was  excellent,  and  the  reafons  unanfwerable  :  but  Craffus,  blind- 
I  edby  Providence,  which  intended  topunifh  the  facrilege  he  had 
committed  in  plundering  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  defpifed  all 
that  was  faid  to  him.  He  only  defired  Artabafus,  who  re¬ 
turned  into  his  dominions,  to  bring  him  his  troops  as  foon  as 
i  poffible. 
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I  have  faid,  that  Providence  blinded  CrafTus,  which  is  felf- 
evident  in  a  great  meafure.  But  a  Pagan  writer  makes  the  fame 
remark  upon  it ;  this  is  Dion  Caffius,  a  very  judicious  hiftorian, 
and  at  the  fame  time  a  warrior.  He  fays,  that  “  the  Romans 
“  under  Craflus  had  no  falutary  view,  and  were  either  ignorant 
“  upon  all  occafions  of  what  was  necelfary  to  be  done,  or  in  no 
“  condition  to  execute  it  ;  fo  that  one  would  have  thought,  that, 
“  condemned  and  purfued  by  fome  divinity,  they  could  neither 
**  make  ufe  of  their  bodies  nor  minds.”  That  Divinity  was 
unknown  to  Dion.  It  was  he  whom  the  Jewifh  nation  adored, 
and  who  avenged  the  injury  done  to  his  temple. 

CrafTus  made  hafte  therefore  to  fet  forward.  He  had  feven 
legions  of  foot,  near  4000  horfe,  and  as  many  light-armed  foldiers 
and  archers,  which  amounted  in  all  to  more  than  40,000  men, 
that  is  to  fay,  one  of  the  fined;  armies  the  Romans  ever  fet  on 
foot.  When  his  troops  palled  the  bridge  he  had  laid  over  the 
river  Euphrates,  near  the  city  of  Zeugma,  a  dreadful  ftorm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  drove  in  the  faces  of  the  foldiers,  as  if  to 
prevent  them  from  going  on.  At  the  fame  time  a  black  cloud, 
out  of  which  b.ur ft  an  impetuous  whirlwind,  attended  with  thun¬ 
der-claps  and  lightning,  fell  upon  the  bridge,  and  broke  down  a 
part  of  it.  The  troops  were  leized  with  fear  and  fadnefs.  He 
endeavoured  to  re-animate  them  in  the  beft  manner  he  was  able, 
prcmiiing  them  with  an  oath,  that  they  fhould  march  back  by 
the  way  of  Armenia,  and  concluding  his  difeourfe  with  affuring 
them,  that  not  one  of  them  fhould  return  that  way.  Thefe  latl 
words,  which  were  ambiguous,  and  had  efcaped  him  very  impru¬ 
dently,  threw  the  whole  army  into  the  greateft  trouble  and  dif- 
inay.  Craflus  well  knew  the  bad  effedl  they  had  produced  ;  but 
out  of  a  fpirit  of  obftinacy  and  haughtinefs,  he  neglected  to  re¬ 
medy  it,  by  explaining  the  fenfe  ofthofe  words,  to  re-affure  the 
timorous. 

He  made  his  troops  advance  along  the  Euphrates.  His 
fcouts,  whom  he  had  fent  out  for  intelligence,  returned,  and  re¬ 
ported,  that  there  was  not  a  Angle  man  to  be  feen  in  the  country, 
but  that  they  had  found  the  marks  of  abundance  of  horfe,  which 
feemed  to  have  fled  fuddenly,  as  if  they  had  been  purfued. 

Upon  this  advice,  CrafTus  confirmed  himfelf  in  his  hopes, 
and  his  foldiers  began  to  defpife  the  Parthians,  as  men  that 
would  neverhave  courage  to  ftand  a  charge,  and  come  to  blows 
with  them.  Cafiius  advifed  him  at  leaft  to  approach  fome  town, 
where  they  had  a  garrifon,  in  order  to  reft  the  army  a  little, 
and  have  time  to  learn  the  true  number  of  the  enemy,  their 
force,  and  what  defigns  they  had  in  view  or,  if  CrafTus  did  not 
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approve  that  counfel,  to  march  along  the  Euphrates  toward* 
Seleucia;  becaufe,  by  always  keeping  upon  the  coaft  of  that 
river,  he  would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Parthians  to  fur- 
round  him  ;  and  that,  with  the  fleet  which  might  follow  him, 
provifians  might  be  always  brought  from  Syria,  and  all  other 
things  of  which  the  army  might  ftand  in  need.  This  Caffius 
was  CrafTus’s  queltor,  and  the  fame  who  afterwards  killed  Cx- 
far. 

CrafTus,  after  having  confidered  this  advice,  was  upon  the  point 
of  coming  into  it,  when  a  chief  of  the  Arabians,  named  Ariam- 
nes,  came  in  unexpectedly,  and  had  the  addrefs  to  make  him  ap¬ 
prove  a  quite  different  plan.  This  Arab  had  formerly  ferved 
under  Pompey,  and  was  known  by  many  of  the  Roman  foldiers, 
who  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend.  Surena  found  him  entirely 
qualified  to  play  the  part  he  gave  him.  Accordingly,  when  he 
was  condufted  to  CrafTus,  he  informed  him,  that  the  Parthians 
would  not  look  the  Roman  army  in  the  face ;  that  its  name 
alone  had  already  fpread  an  univerfal  terror  among  their  troops  ; 
and  that  there  wanted  no  more  for  the  obtaining  a  complete 
victory,  than  to  march  direCtly  up  to  them,  and  give  them  bat¬ 
tle.  He  offered  to  be  their  guide  himfelf,  and  to  carry  them 
the  fhorteft  way.  CrafTus,  blinded  by  this  flattery,  and  deceived 
by  a  man  who  knew  how  to  give  a  fpecious  turn  to  what  he 
propofed,  gave  entirely  into  the  fnare,  notwithftanding  the  pref- 
fing  inftances  of  Caffius,  and  fome  others,  who  fufpeCted  that 
impoftor’s  defign. 

CrafTus  would  hearken  to  nobody.  The  traitor  Ariamnes, 
after  having  perfuaded  him  to  draw  off  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  conducted  him  acrofs  the  plain  by  a  way  at  firft  leveL 
and  eafy,  but  which  at  length  became  difficult,  from  the  deep 
fands,  on  which  the  army  found  itfelf  engaged  in  the  midft  of 
a  vail  country  all  bare,  and  of  a  frightful  drynefs,  where  the  eye 
could  difcover  neither  end  nor  boundary,  nor  the  troops  hope 
to  find  reft  and  refrefhment.  If  thirft,  and  the  fatigue  of  the 
way,  difcouraged  the  Romans,  the  profpeCt  of  the  country  alone 
threw  them  into  a  defpair  ltill  more  terrible  :  for  they  could  per¬ 
ceive  neither  near  them,  nor  at  a  diftance,  the  leaft  tree,  plant, 
or  brook  ;  not  fo  much  as  an  hill,  or  a  fmgle  blade  ofgrafs  ;  no¬ 
thing  was  to  be  feen  all  round  but  heaps  of  burning  fand. 

This  gave  juft  reafon  to  fufpeCt  fome  treachery,  of  which  the 
arrival  of  couriers  from  Artabafus  ought  to  have  fully  convinc¬ 
ed  them.  That  prince  informed  Craffus,  that  king  Orodes  had 
invaded  his  dominions  with  a  great  army  ;  that  the  war  he  had 
to  fupport,  prevented  him  from  fending  the  aid  he  had  promif- 
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cd  ;  but  tbat  be  advifed  him  to  approach  Armenia,  in  order  to 
their  Uniting  their  forces  againft  the  common  enemy  :  that,  if  he 
would  not  follow  that  advice,  he  cautioned  him  at  leaft  to  avoid, 
in  his  marches  and  encampments,  the  open  plains,  and  fuch 
places  as  were  commodious  for  the  horfe,  and  to  keep  always 
-clofe  to  the  mountains.  Craffus,  inftead  of  giving  ear  to  thefe 
wife  councils,  flew  out  againft  thofe  that  gave  them  ;  and  with¬ 
out  vouchfafing  to  write  an  anfwer  to  Artabafus,  he  only  told 
his  couriers,  “  I  have  not  time  at  prefent  to  confider  the  affairs 
“  of  Armenia  :  I  fhall  go  thither  foon,  and  fhall  then  punifh 
“  Artabafus  for  his  treachery.” 

Craflfus  was  fo  full  of  this  Arab,  and  fo  blinded  by  his  artful 
fuggeftions,  that  he  had  continued  to  follow  him  without  the 
leaft  diftruft,  notwitbftanding  all  the  advice  that  was  given  him, 
till  he  had  brought  him  a  great  way  into  the  fandy  defert  we 
have  mentioned.  The  traitor  then  made  his -efcape,  and  gave 
Surena  an  account  of  what  he  had  done. 

After  a  march  of  fome  days  in  a  defert  of  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try,  where  it  was  difficult  to  have  any  intelligence,  the  fcouts 
came  in  full  fpeed  to  inform  Craffus,  that  a  very  numerous  ar¬ 
my  of  the  Parthians  advanced  with  great  order  and  boldnefs  to 
attack  him  immediately.  That  news  threw  the  whole  camp 
into  great  trouble  and  confirmation.  Craffus  was  more  affeft- 
cd  with  it  than  the  reft.  He  made  all  poffible  hafte  to  draw 
up  his  army  in  battle.  At  firft,  following  the  advice  of  Caffius, 
he  extended  his  infantry  as  far  as  he  could,  that  it  might  take 
up  the  more  ground,  and  make  it  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  fur- 
round  him  ;  lie  polled  all  his  cavalry  upon  the  wings.  But  af¬ 
terwards  he  changed  his  opinion,  and,  drawing  up  his  foot  in 
clofe  order,  he  made  them  form  a  large  hollow  fquare,  facing 
o-  all  Tides,  of  which  each  flank  had  12  *  cohorts  in  front. 
Every  cohort  had  a  company  of  horfe  near  it,  in  order  that  each 
part,  being  equally  fuftained  by  the  cavalry,  the  whole  body 
might  charge  with  greater  fecurity  and  boldnefs.  He  gave  one 
of  the  wings  to  Caffius  ;  the  other  to  his  young  fon  Craffus  ; 
and  polled  himfelf  in  the  centre. 

They  advanced  in  this  order  to  the  banks  of  a  brook  which 
had  not  much  water,  but  was  however  exceedingly  grateful  to 
the  fcldiers,  from  the  exceeding  drought  and  exceffive  heat. 

Moll  of  the  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to 
encamp  in  this  place,  to  give  the  troops  time  to  recover  the 


*  The  Roman  cohort  was  a  body  of  infantry  conlifting  of  5  or  600 
men,  and  differed  very  little  from  what  is  now  called  a  battalion. 
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extraordinary  fatigues  they  had  undergone  in  a  long  and 
painfu’  march,  ar.d  to  reft  vhcre  during  the  night;  that  in  the 
mean  time,  atT-po£$jl$  endeavour^  {hoff'C^  be  u fed  to  get  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  enemy,  and  that  when  their  number  and  difpofition 
were  known,  they  might  attack  them  the  next  day.  But  Craf- 
fus,  frfferi'ng  h'irrfelf  to  £>e  caped  away  by  the  ardour  of  his  fon, 
and  of  the  horfe  under  his  command,  who  yreffed  him  to  lead 
them  againft  the  enemy,  gave  orders,  that  all  who  had  occafion 
for  refrefhment  ftiould  eat  under  arms  in  their  ranks  ;  and,  fcarce 
allowing  them  time  for  that  purpofe,  he  commanded  them  to 
march,  and  led  them  on,  not  fiovvly,  and  halting  fometimes,  but 
with  rapidity,  and  as  fall  as  they  could  move,  till  they  came  in 
view  of  the  enemy.  Contrary  to  their  expectation,  they  did 
r.ot  appear  either  fo  numerous  or  fo  terrible  as  they  had  been 
represented,  which  was  a  ftratagem  of  Surena’s.  He  had  con¬ 
cealed  the  greateft  part  of  his  battalions  behind  the  advanced 
troops  ;  and  to  prevent  their  being  perceived  by  the  brightnefs 
of  their  arms,  he  had  given  them  orders  to  cover  themfelves  with 
their  veils  or  with  Ikius. 

When  they  approached,  and  were  ready  to  charge,  the  Par¬ 
thian  general  had  no  fooner  given  the  fignal  of  battle,  than  the 
W'hole  held  rebounded  with  dreadlul  cries,  and  the  molt  frightful 
noife :  for  the  Parthians  did  not  excite  their  troops  to  battle 
with  horns  or  trumpets,  but  made  ufe  of  a  great  number  of  lroL- 
low  inftruments  covered  with  leather,  and  having  bells  of  brafs 
round  them,  which  they  ftruck  violently  againft  each  other  :  the 
noife  made  by  thefe  inftruments  was  rude  and  terrible,  and  feem- 
ed  like  the  roaring  of  wild  beaks,  joined  with  claps  of  thunder. 
Thofe  Barbarians  had  well  obferved,  that  of  all  the  fenfes  none 
diforders  the  foul  more  than  the  heaving  ;  that  it  ftrikes  upon 
and  affe&s  it  the  moll  immediately,  and  is  the  moll  fudden  in 
making  it  in  a  manner  change  its  nature. 

The  trouble  and  difmay  into  which  this  noife  had  call  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  were  quite  different,  when  the  Parthians,  throwing  off  on 
a  fudden  the  covering  of  their  arms,  appeared  all  on  fire,  fr  om 
the  exceeding  brightnefs  of  their  helmets  and  cuiraffes,  which 
were  of  burnifhed  Heel,  and  glittered  like  fun-beams,  and  to 
which  the  furniture  and  armour  of  their  horfes  added  not  a  lit¬ 
tle.  At  their  head  appeared  Surena,  handfome,  well-made,  of 
an  advantageous  ftature,  and  of  a  much  greater  reputation  for 
valour  than  the  effeminacy  of  his  mien  feemed  to  promife :  for 
he  painted  after  the  falhion  of  the  Medes,  and,  like  them,  wore 
his  hair  curled,  and  dreffed  with  art ;  whereas  the  Parthians  Hill 
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perfevered  in  wearing  their’s  after  the  manner  of  the  Scythians, 
much  neglected,  andXuch  as nature  gave  them,  in  order,  to  ap¬ 
pear  more  terribles  •  •  ,V.  ...  *  I  '■ 

At  firft  the  barbarians  were  for  charging  the  Romans  with 
their  pik.es,  and  endeavoured  to penetrate  "KRcP  break  the  front 
ranks  ;  but  having  obftrved ‘the  qeptht  of  'that  hollow  Square, 
io  well  clofed  and  hven<,  in  whrth’tKe  troops  flood  firm  and  fup- 
ported  each  other  fuccefsfully,  they  fell  back,  and  retired  in  a 
deeming  confufion,  as  if  their  order  of  battle  were  broke.  But 
the  Romans  were  much  aftomflied  to  lee  their  whole  army  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides.  Craffus  immediately  gave  orders  for 
his  archers  and  light-armed  foot  to  charge  them  :  but  they 
could  not  execute  thofe  orders  long  ;  for  they  were  reduced  by 
a  hail  of  arrows  to  retire,  and  cover  themfelves  behind  their 
heavy-armed  foot. 

The  diiorder  and  difmay  began  now,  upon  experiencing  the 
rapidity  and  force  of  thofe  arrows,  agaitifl  which  no  armour 
was  proof,  and  which  penetrated  alike  whatever  they  hit.  The 
Parthians  dividing,  applied  themfelves  to  Ihooting  at  a  diftance, 
without  its  being  poffible  for  them  to  mi£s,  though  they  had  en¬ 
deavoured  it ;  fo  clofe  were  the  Romans  embattled.  They  did 
dreadful  execution,  and  made  deep  wounds  ;  becaufe,  drawing 
their  bows  to  the  utmoft,  their  firings  difcharged  their  arrows, 
of  an  extraordinary  weight,  with  an  impetuofity  and  force  that 
nothing  could  refill. 

The  Romans,  attacked  in  this  manner  on  all  fides  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  knew  not  in  what  manner  to  aft.  If  they  continued  firm 
in  their  ranks,  they  were  wounded  mortally  ;  and  if  they  quitted 
them  to  charge  the  enemy,  they  could  do  them  no  hurt,  and 
fullered  no  iefs  than  before.  The  Parthians  fled  before  them, 
and  kept  a  continual  difcharge  as  they  retired  ;  for  of  all  na¬ 
tions  in  the  world  they  were  the  moft  expert  in  that  exercife, 
after  the  Scythians :  an  operation  in  reality  very  wifely  con¬ 
ceived  ;  for  in  flying  they  faved  their  lives,  and  in  fighting  avoid¬ 
ed  the  infamy^  of  flight. 

As  long  as  the  Romans  had  hopes  that  the  barbarians,  af¬ 
ter  having  exhaufted  all  their  arrows,  would  either  give  over 
the  fight,  or  come  to  blows  with  them  hand  to  hand,  they  fup- 
ported  their  diftrefs  with  valoqr  and  refolution  ;  but  when  they 
perceived  that  in  the  rear  of  the  enemyr,  there  were  camels  laden 
with  arrows,  whither  thofe  who  had  exhaufted  their  quivera 
wheeled  about  to  replenilh  them,  Craffus,  lofing  almoft  all  cour¬ 
age,  fent  orders  to  his  fon  to  endeavour,  whatever  it  coll  him, 
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to  join  the  enemy,  before  he  was  entirely  furrounded  by  them  ; 
for  they  were  principally  intent  upon  him,  and  were  wheeling 
about  to  take  him  in  the  rear. 

Young  Craffus,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  1300  horfe,  500 
archers,  and  *  eight  cohorts  armed  with  round  bucklers,  wheel¬ 
ed  about  againft  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  furround  him.  The 
latter,  whether  they  were  afraid  to  Hand  before  a  body  of  troops 
that  came  on  with  fo  good  an  afpeft,  or  rather  defigned  to  draw 
off  young  Craffus  as  far  as  they  could  from  his  father,  immedi¬ 
ately  faced  about  and  fled.  Young  Craffus  upon  that,  crying 
out  as  loud  as  he  could,  “  They  don’t  ftand  11s,”  pufhed  on 
full  fpeed  after  them.  The  foot,  animated  by  the  example  of 
the  horfe,  piqued  themfelves  upon  not  flaying  behind,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  them  at  their  heels.  Carried  on  by  their  eagernefs,  and 
the  joy  which  the  hopes  of  victory  gave  them,  they  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  they  had  conquered,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pur- 
fue,  till,  being  at  a  great  diilance  from  their  main  body,  they 
difcovered  their  error  ;  for  thofe  who  feerned  to  fly,  faced  about, 
and  being  joined  by  many  other  troops,  come  on  to  charge  the 
Romans. 

Young  Craffus  thereupon  made  his  troops  halt,  in  hopes  that- 
the  enemy,  upon  feeing  their  fmall  number,  would  not  fail  to 
attack  them,  and  come  to  clofe  fight  :  but  thofe  barbarians 
contented  themfelves  with  oppofing  him  in  front  with  their 
heavy-armed  horfe,  and  fent  out  detachments  of  their  light- 
horfe,  that  wheeling  about,  and  furrounding  them  on  all  fides 
without  joining  them,  poured  in  a  perpetual  flight  of  arrows 
upon  them.  At  the  fame  time,  by  llirring  up  the  heaps  of 
land,  they  raifed  fo  thick  a  dud,  that  the  Romans  could  neither 
fee  nor  fpeak  to  one  another;  and  by  being  pent  up-in  a  nar¬ 
row  fpace,  and  keeping  clofe  order,  they  were  a  kind  of  butt 
for  every  arrow  (hot  at  them,  and  died  by  flow  but  cruel  deaths;, 
for,  finding  their  entrails  piercedi  and  not  being  able  to  fuppoit 
the  pains  they  differed,  they  rolled  themftlves  upon  the  lands 
with  the  arrows  in  their  bodies,  and  expired  in  that  manner  in 
exquifite  torments;  or,  endeavouring  to  tear  out  by  force  the 
bearded  points  of  the  arrows,  which  had  penetrated  acrofs  their 
veins  and  nerves,  they  only  made  their  wounds  the  larger,  and 
increafed  their  pains. 

Mod  of  them  died  in  this  manner;  and  thofe  who  were 
flill  alive,  were  no  longer  in  any  condition  to  aft  ;  for  when 
young  Craffus  exhorted  them  to  charge  the  heavy-armed  boric, 
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they  (hewed  him  their  hands  nailed  to  their  bucklers,  and  their 
feet  pierced  through  and  through,  and  riveted  to  the  ground  ; 
fo  that  it  was  equally  impoffible  for  them  either  to  defend  them- 
felves,  or  fly.  Putting  himfelf  therefore  at  the  head  of  his  horie, 
he  made  a  vigorous  charge  upon  that  heavy-armed  body  cover¬ 
ed  with  iron,  and  threw  himfelf  boldly  among  the  fquadrons, 
but  with  great  difadvantage,  as  well  in  attacking  as  defending  : 
for  his  troops,  with  weak  and  (hort  javelins,  ftruck  againft  armour 
either  of  excellent  Heel,  or  very  hard  leather  ;  whereas  the  bar¬ 
barians  charged  the  Gauls,  who  were  either  naked  or  lightly 
armed,  with  good  and  ftrong  fpears.  Thefe  Gauls  were  troops 
in  whom  young  Craffus  placed  the  greateft  confidence,  and  with 
whom  he  did  moll  wonderful  exploits  :  for  thofe  troops  took 
hold  of  the  fpears  of  the  Parthians,  and  clofing  with  them, 
feized  them  by  the  neck,  and  threw  them  off  their  horfes  upon 
the  ground,  where  they  lay’  without  power  to  ftir,  from  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  weight  of  their  arms.  Several  of  the  Gauls,  quitting 
their  horfes,  crept  under  thofe  of  the  enemy,  and  thruft  their 
fwords  into  their  bellies.  The  horfes  wild  with  the  pain,  leaped 
and  reared,  and  throwing  off  their  riders,  trampled  them  under 
foot  as  well  as  the  enemy,  and  fell  dead  upon  both. 

But  w  hat  gave  the  Gauls  moil  trouble,  was  heat  and  third ;  for 
they  were  not  accuilomed  to  fupport  them.  They  loilalfo  the 
greateil  part  of  their  horfes,  which  running  precipitately  upon 
that  heavy-armed  body,  killed  themfelves  upon  their  fpears. 

They  were  obliged  therefore  to  retire  to  their  infantry,  and  to 
carry  off  young  Craffus,  who  had  received  feveral  dangerous 
wounds. 

Upon  their  way,  they  faw,  at  a  fmall  difiance,  a  rifing  hark  of 
fand,  to  which  they  retired.  They  faftened  their  horfes  in  the 
centre,  and  made  an  inclofure  with  their  bucklers,  by  way  of  in- 
trenchment,  in  hopes  that  it  would  affift  them  confiderably  in 
defending  themfelves  againft  the  barbarians  :  but  it  happened 
quite  ctherwife  :  for,  in  an  even  place,  the  front  covered  the  rear, 
2nd  gave  it  fome  relaxation,  whereas  upon  this  hill,  the  inequali¬ 
ty  of  the  ground  (hewing  them  over  each  other’s  heads,  and  thofe 
in  the  rear  mod,  they  were  all  expofed  to  the  enemy’s  (hot.  So 
that,  unable  to  avoid”  the  arrow’s  which  the  barbarians  fhowered 
continually  upon  them,  they  were  all  equally  the  marks  of  them, 
and  deplored  their  unhappy  deiliny,  in  penfhing  miferably,  with- 
cut  being  able  to  make  ufe  of  their  arms,  or  to  give  the  enemy 
proofs  cf  their  valour. 

Young  Craffus  had  two  Greeks  with  him,  who  had  fettled  in 
that  countiy  in  the  city  of  Carrs.  Thefe  two  young  men, 
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touched  with  compaffion  to  fee  him  in  fo  fad  a  condition,  prefled 
him  to  make  off  with  them,  and  to  retire  into  the  city  of  Ifch- 
nes,  which  had  efpoufed  the  party  of  the  Romans,  and  was  not 
Very  remote.  But  he  replied  “  that  the  fear  of  no  death.,  how- 

ever  cruel,  could  induce  him  to  abandon  fo  many  brave  men, 
“  who  died  out  of  love  for  him  A  noble  fentiment  for  a  young 
lord  ! — He  ordered  them  to  make  off  as  fall  as  they  could  ;  and 
embracing  them,  difmiffed  them  the  fervice.  For  himfelf,  not 
being  able  to  make  ufe  of  his  hand,  which  was  (hot  through  with 
an  arrow,  he  commanded  one  of  his  domeftics  to  thruft  his  fword 
through  him,  and  prefented  his  fide  to  him.  The  principal  offi¬ 
cers  killed  themfelves  :  and  many  of  thofe  that  remained  were 
{lain  lighting  with  exceeding  valour.  The  Parthians  made  only 
about  500  prifoners  ;  and  after  having  cut  off  young  Craffns’s 
head,  marched  immediately  againft  his  father. 

The  latter,  after  having  ordered  his  fon  to  charge  the  Parthi¬ 
ans,  and  received  advice  that  they  were  put  to  the  rout,  and 
purfued  vigoroufly,  had  refumed  fome  courage  ;  and  the  more, 
becaufe  thofe  who  oppofed  him  feemed  to  abate  confiderably  of 
their  ardour;  for  the  greateft  part  of  them  were  gone  with  the 
red  againft  young  Craffus  :  wherefore,  drawing  his  army  to¬ 
gether,  he  retired  to  a  fmall  hill  in  his  rear,  in  hopes  that  his  fon 
would  fpeedily  return  from  the  purfuit. 

Of  a  great  number  of  officers  fent  fucceffively  by  his  fon  to 
inform  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  the  greateft  part  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had  put  them  to  the  fword. 
Only  the  laft,  who  had  efcaped  with  great  difficulty,  got  to  his 
prefence,  and  declared  to  him  that  his  fon  was  loft,  if  he  did 
tiot  fend  him  direCtly  a  powerful  reinforcement.  Upon  this 
news,  Craflus  was  ftruck  with  fuch  a  diverfity  of  afflicting 
thoughts,  and  his  reafon  thereby  fo  much  disturbed,  that  he  was 
no  longer  capable  of  feeing  or  hearing  any  thing.  However, 
the  defire  of  faving  his  fon  and  the  army,  determined  him  to  go 
to  his  aid  ;  and  he  ordered  the  troops  to  march. 

The  Parthians,  who  returned  from  the  defeat  of  young  Craf- 
fus,  arrived  that  moment  with  great  cries  and  fongs  of  victory, 
which  from  far  apprifed  the  unfortunate  father  of  his  misfortune. 
The  Barbarians,  carrying  the  head  of  young  Craflus  upon  the 
end  of  a  fpear,  approached  the  Romans,  and  infulting  them 
With  the  moil  fcornful  bravadoes,  they  alked  them  of  what  fa¬ 
mily  and  relations  that  young  Roman  was-;  “  For,”  laid  they, 
“  it  is  impoffible  that  a  young  man  of  fuch  extraordinary  va- 
“  lour  and  bravery  (hould  be  the  fon  of  fo  bafe  and  cowardly 
“  a  father  as  Craffus.” 
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Tins  light  exceedingly  difpirited  the  Romans  ;  and  inllead  of 
exciting  the  height  of  anger,  and  the  dciire  of  revenge  in  them, 
froze  them  with  terror  and  difmay.  CraiTus,  however,  fhewed 
more  conftancy  and  courage  on  his  difgrace,  than  he  had  dons 
before  ;  and  running  through  the  ranks,  he  cried  out,  “  Ro- 
“  mans,  this  mourning  regards  only  me.  The  fortune  and  glory 
“  of  Rome  are  ft  ill  invulnerable  and  invincible,  whilft  you  con- 
“  tinue  film  and  intrepid.  If  you  have  any  compaffion  for  a 
“  father  who  hasjuft  now  loll  a  fon  whofe  valour  you  admired, 
“  let  it  appear  in  your  rage  and  refentment  again (1  the  Barbari- 
“  ans.  Deprive  them  of  their  infolent  joy,  pimilh  their  cruel- 
“  ty,  and  do  not  fuffer  yourfelves  to  be  caft  down  by  my  mis- 
“  fortune.  There  is  a  neceffity  for  experiencing  fome  lofs, 
“  when  we  afpire  at  great  atchievements.  Lucullus  did  not  de- 
“  feat  Tigranes,  nor  Scipio  Antiochus,  without  coiling  them 
“  fome  blood.  It  is  after  the  greateft  defeats  that  Rome  has 
“  acquired  the  greatdl  victories.  It  is  not  by  the  favour  of 
“  fortune  fhe  has  attained  to  fo  high  a  degree  of  power,  but  by 
“  her  patience  and  fortitude  in  fupporting  herfclf  witli  vigour 
u  ag-ainll  adverfitv.” 

O  J 

Craffus  endeavoured  by  remonfirances  of  this  kind  to  re-ani¬ 
mate  his  troops;  but  when  he  had  given  them  orders  to  raife 
theory  of  battle,  he  perceived  the  general  difcoui  agement  of  his 
army,  even  in  that  cry  itfelf,  which  was  faint,  unequal,  and  ti¬ 
morous  ;  whereas  that  of  the  enemy  was  bold,  full,  and  llrenu- 
ous. 

The  charge  being  given  in  confequence,  the  light  horfe  of 
the  Parthians  difperfed  thernfelves  upon  the  wings  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  taking  them  in  flank,  diilreffed  them  extremely  with' 
their  arrows  ;  whiltt  the  heavy  cavalry  attacked  them  in  front, 
and  obliged  them  to  clofe  up  in  one  great  body  ;  except  thofe 
who,  to  avoid  the  arrows,  of  which  the  wounds  occafioned  along 
and  painful  death,  had  the  courage  to  throw  thernfelves  upon 
the  horfe,  like  men  in  defpair.  Though  they  did  not  do  them 
much  hurt,  their  audacity  was  attended  with  this  advantage j 
it  occafioned  their  dying  immediately,  by  the  large  and  deep 
wounds  they  received:  for  the  Barbarians  thiufb  their  lances 
through  their  bodies  with  fuch  force  and  vigour,  that  they  often 
killed  two  at  once. 

After  having  fought  in  that  manner  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
upon  night’s  coming  on,  the  Barbarians  retired,  faying,  they 
would  grant  Craffus  only  that  night  to  lament  for  his  fon,  un- 
lefs  he  fnt  uld  find  it  more  expedient  to  confult  his  own  fafety, 
and  prefer  going  voluntarily  to  being  dragged  to  their  king  Ar- 
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faces.  They  then  encamped  in  the  prefence  of  the  Roman  ar¬ 
my,  in  the  firm  expedition,  that  the  next  day  they  ffiould  meet 
with  little  or  no  difficulty  in  completing  its  defeat. 

This  was  a  terrible  night  for  the  Romans.  They  had  no 
thoughts  either  of  interring  their  dead,  or  of  dreffing  their 
■wounded,  of  whom  the  greateft  part  died  in  the  moft  horrible 
torments.  Every  man  was  folely  intent  upon  his  particular 
diftrefs  ;  for  they  all  faw  plainly,  that  they  could  not  efcape, 
whether  they  waited  for  day  in  the  camp,  or  ventured,  during 
the  night,  to  throw  themfelves  into  that  immenfe  plain,  of 
which  they  faw  no  end.  Befides  which,  in  the  latter  choice, 
their  wounded  gave  them  great  trouble.  For  to  carry  them 
off  would  be  very  difficult,  and  extremely  retard  their  flight ; 
and  if  they  were  left  behind,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  they 
would  difcover  the  departure  of  the  anny  by  their  cries  and  la¬ 
mentations. 

Though  they  were  perfeftly  fenfible,  that  Crafius  alone  was 
the  caufe  of  all  their  misfortunes,  they  however  were  unanimous 
in  defiring  to  fee  his  face,  and  to  hear  his  voice.  But  for  him, 
lying  upon  the  ground,  in  an  obfcure  corner,  with  his  head  cover¬ 
ed  in  his  cloke,  he  was  to  the  vulgar,  fays  Plutarch,  a  great  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  inftability  of  fortune  ;  to  wife  and  confederate  per- 
fons,  a  ftill  greater  of  the  pernicious  effeds  of  temerity  and  am¬ 
bition,  which  had  blinded  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  lefs  at  Rome  than  the  firft  of  fo  many  millions 
of  men,  and  thought  himfelf  low  and  mean  becaufe  there  were 
two  above  him,  Caefar  and  Pompey. 

Odfavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Caffius  approached  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  him  rife,  and  to  confole  and  encourage 
him.  But  feeing  him  entirely  deprefled  by  the  weight  of  his 
afflidion,  and  deaf  to  all  confolation  and  remonftrance,  they 
affembled  the  principal  officers,  and  held  a  council  of  war  di¬ 
rectly  ;  and  it  being  their  unanimous  opinion  that  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  retire  immediately,  they  decamped  without  found  of 
trumpet.  This  was  done  at  firft  with  great  filence.  But  foon  . 
after,  the  fick  and  wounded  who  could  not  follow,  perceiving 
themfelves  abandoned,  filled  the  camp  with  tumult  and  confu- 
fion,  cries,  fhrieks,  and  horrible  lamentations  ;  fo  that  the  troops 
who  marched  foremoft  were  feized  with  trouble  and  terror, 
imagining  the  enemy  were  coming  on  to  attack  them.  By  fre¬ 
quently  turning  back,  and  drawing  up  in  battle,  or  bufying 
themfelves  in  fetting  the  wounded  who  followed  them  upon  the 
beafts  of  carriage,  and  in  difmounting  fuch  as  were  kfs  fick,  they 
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loft  abundance  of  time.  There  were  only  30ohorfe,  under  the 
command  of  Ignatius,  who  did  not  ftop,  and  arrived  about  mid¬ 
night  at  the  city  of  Carrae.  Ignatius  called  to  the  centinels 
upon  the  walls  ;  and  when  they  anfwered,  bade  them  go  to  Co- 
ponius,  who  commanded  in  the  place,  and  tell  him  that  Craffus 
had  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Parthians  ;  and  without  fay¬ 
ing  any  more,  or  letting  them  know  who  he  was,  he  puftied  on 
with  all  pofiible  expedition  to  the  bridge  Craffus  had  laid  over 
the  Euphrates,  and  faved  his  troops  by  that  means.  But  he  was 
very  much  blamed  for  having  abandoned  his  general. 

However,  the  meffage  he  had  fent  to  Coponius  by  thofe 
guards  was  of  great  fervice  to  Craffus  ;  for  that  governor  wifely 
conjecturing  from  the  manner  in  which  the  unknown  perfon  had 
given  him  that  intelligence,  that  it  implied  fome  difafter,  gave 
orders  immediately  for  the  garrifon  to  ftand  to  their  arms.  And 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  way  Craffus  had  taken,  he  marched 
out  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him  and  his  army  into  the  city. 
The  Parthians,  though  well  informed  of  his  flight,  would  not 
purfue  him  in  the  dark,  but  the  next  day  early  entered  the  camp, 
and  put  all  the  wounded  who  had  been  left  there,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  4000,  to  the  fword  ;  and  their  cavalry  being  difperfcd 
over  the  plain  after  thofe  wdio  fled,  took  abundance  of  them, 
whom  they  found  draggling  on  all  lides. 

One  of  Craffus’s  lieutenants,  named  Vargunteius,  having  fe- 
parated  in  the  night  from  the  grofs  of  the  army  with  four  co¬ 
horts,  miffed  his  way,  and  was  found  the  next  morning  upon  a 
fmall  eminence  by  the  barbarians,  who  attacked  him.  Pie  do- 
fended  himfelf  w  ith  great  valour,  but  was  at  length  overpower¬ 
ed  by  multitude,  and  all  his  foldicrs  killed,  except  20,  who, 
with  fw'ord  in  hand,  fell  on  the  enemy  in  dtfpair,  in  order  to  open 
themfclves  a  paffage  through  them.  The  barbarians  were  fo 
much  aftonifhed  at  their  bravery,  that,  out  of  admiration  of  it, 
they  opened,  and  gave  them  a  paffage.  They  arrived  fafe  at 
Carrse. 

At  the  fame  time  Suren  a  received  falfe  advice,  that  Craffus 
had  efcaped  with  the  beft  of  his  troops,  and  that  thofe  who  had 
retired  to  Carter,  were  only  a  militia,  that  were  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  purfuing.  Surena,  believing  the  reward  of  his  victory 
loft,  but  ftill  uncertain  whether  it  were  or  not,  deiiredto  be  better 
informed,  in  order  to  bis  refolving  either  to  bcfiegeCan  se,  if  Craf- 
fus  wras  there,  or  to  purfue  him  it  he  had  quitted  it.  He  therefore 
difpatched  one  of  his  interpreters,  who  fpoke  both  languages 
perfectly  well,  with  orders  to  approach  the  walls  of  Carrs,  ard 
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in  the  Roman  language  to  defire  to  fpeak  with  Craflus  himfelf, 
or  Cafiius,  and  to  fay,  That  Surena  demanded  a  conference  with 
them. 

The  interpreter  having  executed  his  orders,  Craflus  accepted 
the  propofal  with  joy.  Soon  after,  iome  Arabian  foldiers  came 
from  the  Barbarians  who  knew  Craflus  and  Caflius  by  fight, 
from  having  feen  them  in  the  camp  before  the  battle.  Thofe 
foldiers  approached  the  place,  and  feeing  Caflius  upon  the  walls, 
they  told  him,  That  Surena  was  inclined  to  treat  with  them, 
and  permit  them  to  retire,  upon  condition  that  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  in  amity  with  the  king  his  mailer,  and  abandon  Mefopo- 
tamia  to  him  :  that  this  was  more  advantageous  for  both  par¬ 
ties,  than  to  proceed  to  the  laft  extremities. 

Caflius  came  into  this,  and  demanded  that  the  time  and  place 
for  an  interview  fliould  immediately  be  fixed.  The  Arabians 
afliired  him,  that  they'  would  go  and  do  their  utmofl  to  that  ef- 
fedl,  and  withdrew. 

■  Surena,  overjoyed  with  keeping  his  prey  in  a  place  from 
whence  it  could  not  efcape,  marched  thither  the  next  day  with 
his  Parthians,  who  talked  at  firft  with  extreme  haughtinefs,  and 
declared,  that  if  the  Romans  expected  any  favourable  terms 
from  them,  they  mull  previoufly  deliver  up  Craflus  and  Caflius 
bound  hand  and  foot  into  their  hands.  The  Romans,  enraged 
at  fuch  exceeding  deceit,  told  Craflus,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  re¬ 
nounce  all  remote  and  vain  hopes  of  aid  from  the  Armenians, 
and  fly  that  very  night,  without  lofing  a  moment’s  time.  It 
was  highly  important,  that  not  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carrse 
fhould  know  his  defign,  till  the  inftant  of  its  execution.  But 
Andromachus,  one  of  the  citizens,  was  informed  of  it  firft,  and 
by  C  rafiiis  himfelf,  who  confided  it  to  him,  and  chofe  him  for 
his  guide,  relying  very  injudicioufly  upon  his  fidelity'. 

The  Parthians,  in  confequence,  were  not  long  before  they 
were  fully  apprized  of  the  whole  plan,  by  the  means  of  that 
traitor.  But  as  it  was  not  their  cultom  to  engage  in  the  night, 
the  impoftor,  to  prevent  Craflus  from  getting  fo  much  ground 
as  might  make  it  impofiible  for  the  Parthians  to  come  up  with 
him,  led  the  Romans  fometimes  by  one  way,  fometimes  by  ano¬ 
ther,  and  at  length  brought  them  into  deep  marlhy  grounds,  and 
places  abounding  with  great  ditches,  where  it  was  very  difficult 
to  march,  and  neceflary  to  make  a  great  many  turnings  and 
windings,  to  extricate  themfelves  out  of  that  labyrinth. 

There  were  fome,  who,  fufpedting  that  it  was  with  no  good 
defign  Andromachus  made  them  go  backwards  and  forwards 
in  that  manner,  refufed  at  laft  to  follow  him  ;  and  Cafiius  him¬ 
felf 
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felf  returned  towards  Carrae.  By  bafty  marches  he  efcaped  into 
.  Syria  with  500  horfe.  Moll  of  the  reft,  who  had  trufty  guides, 
gained  the  pafs  of  the  mountains  called  Sinnachi,  and  were  in  a 
place  of  fafety  before  the  break  of  day.  The  latter  might  be 
.about  5000  men,  under  the  command  of  Odlavius. 

As  for  Craflus,  the  day  overtook  him,  Hill  embarrafled  by 
the  contrivance  of  the  perfidious  Andromachus  in  thofe  marlhy 
and  difficult  places.  He  had  with  him  four  cohorts  of  foot, 
armed  with  round  bucklers,  a  few  horfe,  and  five  lidlors  who 
carried  the  fafces  before  him.  He  at  length  came  into  the  main 
road,  after  abundance  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  when  the  enemy 
were  almoft  upon  him,  and  he  had  no  more  than  twelve  ftadia 
to  make,  before  he  joined  the  troops  under  Odlavius.  All  he 
could  do  was  to  gain  as  icon  as  poffible  another  fummit  of  thefe 
mountains,  lefs  impracticable  to  the  horfe,  and  in  confequence 
not  fo  fecure.  This  was  under  that  of  the  Sinnachi,  to  which 
it  was  joined  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains  that  filled  up  all  the 
fpace  between  them.  OCtavius  therefore  faw  plainly  the  dan¬ 
ger  that  threatened  Craflus,  and  defcended  firft  himfelf  from 
thefe  eminences  with  a  final!  number  of  foldiers,  to  his  aid. 
But  he  was  foon  followed  by  the  reft,  who,  reproaching  them- 
felves  for  their  cowardice,  flew  to  his  affiftance.  Upon  their  ar¬ 
rival,  they  charged  the  Barbarians  fo  rudely,  that  they  obliged 
them  to  abandon  the  hill.  After  that  they  placed  CrafTus  in  the 
midft  of  them,  and  forming  a  kind  of  rampart  for  him  with  their 
bucklers,  they  declared  fiercely,  that  not  an  arrow  of  the  enemy 
fhould  approach  their  general’s  body,  till  they  were  all  dead 
round  him,  fighting  in  his  defence. 

Surena  feeing  that  the  Parthians,  already  repulfed,  went  on 
with  lefs  vigour  to  the  attack,  and  if  the  night  came,  and  the 
Romans  fhould  make  the  mountains,  that  it  would  be  impoffible 
for  him  to  take  them,  he  had  again  recourfe  to  ftratagem  to 
amufe  Craflus.  He  gave  fecret  orders  that  fome  prifoners  fhould 
be  fet  at  liberty,  after  having  polled  a  number  of  his  foldiers 
around  them,  who,  feeming  in  difeourfe  together,  faid,  as  the 
general  report  of  the  army,  that  the  king  was  much  averfe  to 
continuing  the  war  with  the  Romans;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
his  defign  was  to  cultivate  their  amity,  and  to  give  them  proofs 
of  his  favourable  inclinations,  by  treating  Craflus  with  great  hu¬ 
manity  ;  and,  that  the  effcCls  might  agree  with  their  expreffions, 
as  foon  as  the  prifoners  were  releafed,  the  Barbarians  retired 
from  the  fight,  and  Surena  advancing  peaceably  with  his  princi¬ 
pal  officers  towards  the  hill,  with  his  bow  unltrung,  and  arms  ex¬ 
tended,  invited  Craflus  to  come  down  and  treat  of  an  accom¬ 
modation. 
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modation.  He  faid  with  a  loud  voice,  that,  contrary  to  the  king 
his  mafter’s  will,  and  through  the  neceffity  of  a  juft  defence,  he 
made  them  experience  the  force  and  power  of  the  Parthian  arms  j 
and  that  at  prefeot  he  was  difpofed  to  treat  them  with  mildnefs 
and  favour,  by  granting  them  liberty  to  retire  with  entire  fecurity 
on  his  part.  We  have  obferved  on  more  than  one  occalion, 
that  the  peculiar  charadlerillic  of  thefe  barbarians  was  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  fuccefs  of  their  defigns  by  fraud  and  treachery,  and 
to  make  no  fcruple  of  breaking  through  their  engagements'  upon 
fuch  occafions. 

The  troops  of  Craffus  lent  a  willing  ear  to  this  difeourfe  of 
Surena’s,  and  expreffed  exceeding  joy  at  it  :  but  Craffus,  who 
had  experienced  nothing  but  deceit  and  perfidy  from  the  bar¬ 
barians,  and  to  whom  fo  fudden  a  change  was  very  fufpicious, 
did  not  eafily  give  into  it,  and  deliberated  with  his  friends. 
The  foldiers  began  to  call  out  to  him,  aod  to  urge  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  interview.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  outrage 
and  reproaches,  and  went  fo  far  as  to  aecufe  him  of  cowardice  ; 
charging  him  with  expofing  them  to  be  flaughtered  by  enemies, 
with  whom  he  had  not  fo  much  as  the  courage  to  fpeak  when 
they  appeared  unarmed  before  him. 

Craffus  at  firft  had  recourfe  to  intreaties,  and  remonftrated 
to  them,  that  by  maintaining  their  ground  for  the  reft  of  the 
day,  upon  the  eminences  and  difficult  places,  where  they  then 
were,  they  might  eafily  fave  themfelves  when  night  came  on  : 
he  even  (hewed  them  the  way,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  fruf- 
trate  fuch  hopes  of  their  approaching  fafety.  But  feeing  they 
grew  outrageous,  that  they  were  ready  to  mutiny,  and  by  ftrik- 
ing  their  fwords  upon  their  fhields,  even  menaced  him  ;  appre¬ 
hending  that  commotion,  he  began  to  defeend,  and  turning 
about,  he  only  faid  thefe  few  words  :  “  Oclavius,  and  you  Pe- 
“  tronius,  with  all  the  officers  and  captains  here  prefent,  you 
“  fee  the  neceflky  I  am  under  of  taking  a  ftep  I  would  willing- 
“  ly  avoid,  and  are  witneffes  of  the  indignities  and  violence  X 
“  fuffer.  But  I  beg  you,  when  you  have  retired  in  fafety,  that 
“  you  will  tell  all  the  world,  for  the  honour  of  Rome  our  com- 

mon  mother,  that  Craffus  penfheu  deceived  by  the  enemy, 
“  and  not  abandoned  by  his  citizens.”  Odfavius  and  Petronius 
could  not  refolve  to  let  him  go  alone,  but  went  down  the  hill 
with  him,  when  Craffus  dilniiffed  his  lidlors,  who  would  have 
followed  him. 

The  firft  perfons  the  barbarians  fent  to  him,  were  two 
Greeks,  who,  difmounting  from  their  Uories,  faluted  him  with 
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profound  refpeff,  and  told  him  in  the  Greek  tongue,  that  he 
had  only  to  fend  fome  of  his  attendants,  and  Surena  would  fatisfy 
him,  that  himfelf  and  thofe  with  him  came  without  arms,  and 
with  all  the  fidelity  and  good  intentions  poffible.  Craflus  re¬ 
plied,  that  had  he  fet  the  lead;  value  upon  his  life,  he  fhould  not 
have  come  to  have  put  himfelf  into  their  hands ;  and  fent  two 
brothers,  named  Rofcius,  to  know  only  upon  what  foot  they 
fhould  treat,  and  in  what  number. 

Surena  caufed  thofe  two  brothers  to  be  feized  and  kept  pri- 
foners  ;  and  advancing  on  horfeback,  followed  by  the  principal 
officers  of  his  army,  as  foon  as  he  perceived  Craflus,  “  What 
“  do  I  fee  !”  faid  he,  “  What !  the  general  of  the  Romans  on 
“  foot,  and  we  on  horfeback  !  Let  an  horfe  be  brought  imme- 
“  diately.”  He  imagined  that  Craflus  appeared  in  that  man¬ 
ner  before  him  out  of  refpedf.  Craflus  replied  “  That  there 
“  was  no  reafon  to  be  furprifed  that  they  came  to  an  interview, 
**  each  after  the  *  cuftom  of  his  own  country.”  “  Very  good,” 
returned  Surena  ;  “  from  henceforth  let  there  be  a  treaty  of 
“  peace  between  king  Orodes  and  the  Romans ;  but  we  mull 
“  go  to  prepare  and  fign  the  articles  of  it  upon  the  banks  of  the 
“  Euphrates ;  for  you,  Romans,”  added  he,  “  do  not  always 

remember  your  conventions.”  At  the  fame  time  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  him.  Craflus  would  have  fent  for  an  horfe  ; 
but  Surena  told  him  there  was  no  occafion  for  it,  and  that  the 
king  made  him  a  prefent  of  that. 

A  horfe  was  immediately  prefented  to  him,  which  had  a  gol¬ 
den  bit ;  and  the  king’s  officers,  taking  him  round  the  middle, 
fet  him  upon  it,  furrounded  him,  and  began  to  ftrike  the  horfe 
to  make  him  go  forwards  fall.  Odlavius  was  the  firft,  who, 
offended  at  fuch  behaviour,  took  the  horfe  by  the  bridle.  Pe- 
tronius  feconded  him,  and  afterwards  all  the  reft  of  his  attend¬ 
ants,  who  came  round  him,  and  endeavoured  to  flop  the  horfe, 
and  to  make  thofe  retire  by  force,  who  prefled  Craflus  forwards. 
At  firft  they  pulhed  againft  each  other  with  great  tumult  and 
diforder,  and  afterwards  came  to  blows  ;  Oftavius,  drawing  his 
fword,  killed  a  groom  of  one  of  thofe  barbarians.  At  the  fame 
time  another  of  them  gave  O&avius  a  great  wound  with  his 
fword  behind,  which  laid  him  dead  upon  the  fpot.  Petronius, 
■who  had  no  (hield,  received  a  ftroke  upon  his  euirafs,  and  leaped 
from  his  horfe  without  being  wounded.  Craflus  at  the  fame 


*  Amongft  the  Romans,  the  conful  always  marched  on  foot,  at  the 
iead  of  the  infantry. 
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moment  was  killed  by  a  Parthian.  Of  thofe  that  were  prefent, 
feme  were  killed  fighting  around  CrafTus,  and  others  retired  in 
good  time  to  the  hill. 

The  Parthians  foon  followed  them  thither,  and  told  them, 
that  Craffus  had  fuffered  the  punifhment  due  to  his  treachery  ; 
but  for  them,  that  Surena  let  them  know  they  had  only  to 
come  down  with  confidence,  and  gave  them  his  word  that  they 
fhould  fuffer  no  ill  treatment.  Upon  this  promife,  fome  went 
down,  and  put  themfelves  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  others 
took  the  advantage  of  the  night,  and  difperfed  on  all  fides  ;  but 
of  the  latter  very  few  efcaped  ;  all  the  reft  were  purfued  the 
next  day  by  the  Arabians,  who  came  up  with  them,  and  put 
them  to  the  fword. 

The  lofs  of  this  battle  was  the  moil  terrible  blow  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  received  from  the  battle  of  Cannae.  They  had  20,000 
men  killed  in  it,  and  1 0,000  taken  prisoners.  The  reft  made 
their  efcape  by  different  ways  into  Armenia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria  ; 
and  out  of  thefe  wrecks  another  army  was  afterwards  formed  in 
Syria,  of  which  Caffius  took  upon  him  the  command,  and  with 
it  prevented  that  country  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  vic¬ 
tor. 

This  defeat  ought  in  one  fenfe  to  have  been  more  afft&ing  to 
them  than  that  of  the  battle  of  Cannse,  becaufe  they  had  lefs 
reafon  to  expeft  it.  When  Hannibal  was  victorious  at  Cannae, 
Rome  was  in  a  ftate  of  humiliation.  She  had  already  loft  many 
battles,  and  had  no  thought  but  of  defending  herfelf,  and  re¬ 
pul  fin  g  the  enemy.  At  this  time  Rome  was  triumphant,  re- 
fpe&ed,  and  formidable  to  all  nations  ;  {he  was  miftrefs  of  the 
moft  potent  kingdoms  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  lately  vic¬ 
torious  over  one  of  the  moft  powerful  enemies  file  ever  had  ; 
yet  in  the  moft  exalted  height  of  her  greatnefs,  (he  faw  her 
glory  fuddenly  fall  to  the  ground,  in  an  attack  upon  a  people, 
formed  out  of  the  aflemblage  of  the  eaftern  nations,  whofe  va¬ 
lour  (he  defpifed,  and  whom  fhe  reckoned  already  almoft  amongft 
her  conqueils.  So  complete  a  victory  fhowed  thofe  haughty  con¬ 
querors  of  the  world  a  rival  in  a  remote  people,  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  head  againft,  and  of  difputing  the  empire  of  the  univerfe 
with  them  :  and  not  only  of  fetting  bounds  to  their  ambitious 
projects,  but  of  making  them  apprehend  for  their  own  fafety. 
It  (hewed  that  the  Romans  might  be  overthrown  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  fighting  with  all  their  forces  ;  that  that  power,  which, 
till  then,  like  the  inundation  of  a  mighty  fea,  had  overflowed  ail 
the  countries  in  its  way,  might  at  length  receive  bounds,  and  be 
reftraiued  for  the  future  within  them. 
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The  check  received  by  Craflus  from  the  Parthians  was  a  blot 
on  the  Roman  name,  which  the  vidlories  gained  fome  time  after 
by  Ventidius  were  not  capable  of  effacing.  The  ftandards  of 
the  vanquilhed  legions  were  always  Ihown  to  them  as  lights. 
The  *  prifoners  taken  in  that  fatal  day  were  kept  there  in  cap¬ 
tivity  ;  and  the  Romans,  citizens  or  allies,  contrafted  ignomini¬ 
ous  marriages,  to  the  lhame  of  Rome,  as  Horace  emphatically 
defcribes  it,  and  grew  old  in  tranquillity,  upon  the  lands,  and 
under  the  ftandard  of  the  barbarians.  It  was  not  till  30  years 
after,  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  that  the  king  of  the  Parthians, 
without  being  compelled  to  it  by  arms,  confented  to  reltore 
their  ftandards  and  prifoners  to  the  Romans,  which  was  looked 
upon  by  Auguftus,  and  the  whole  empire,  as  a  moll  glorious 
triumph  ;  fo  much  were  the  Romans  humbled  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  that  defeat,  and  fo  much  did  they  believe  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  them  to  efface  it,  if  pofiible,  to  the  lead;  trace ;  for 
themfelves,  they  never  could  forget  it.  Caffar  was  upon  the  point 
of  fetting  out  againff  the  Parthians,  to  avenge  the  affront  Rome 
had  received  from  them,  wdien  he  was  killed.  Antony  formed 
the  fame  defign,  which  turned  to  his  difgrace.  Tire  Romans, 
from  that  time,  always  regarded  the  war  with  the  Parthians  as 
the  molt  important  of  their  wars.  It  was  the  ohjedt  of  the 
application  of  their  moll  warlike  emperors,  Trajan,  Septimius, 
Severus,  &c.  The  furname  of  Parthius  was  the  title  of  which 
they  were  fondeft,  and  molt  fenfibly  flattered  their  ambition. 
If  the  Romans  fometimes  paffed  the  Euphrates  to  extend  their 
conquefts  beyond  it,  the  Parthians  in  their  turn  did  the  fame, 
to  carry  their  arms  and  devaluation  into  Syria,  and  even  into 
Paleftine.  In  a  word,  the  Romans  could  never  fubjedl  the  Parthi¬ 
ans  to  their  yoke;  and  that  nation  was  like  a  wall  of  brafs,  which 
■with  impregnable  force  refilled  the  moft  violent  attacks  of  their 
power. 

When  the  battle  of  Carrse  w'as  fought,  Orodes  was  in  Ar¬ 
menia,  where  he  had  lately  concluded  a  peace  with  Artabafus. 
The  latter,  upon  the  return  of  the  expreffes  he  had  fent  to  Craf¬ 
fus,  perceiving,  by  the  falfe  meafures  he  took,  that  the  Romans 


*  Milefne  Craffi  conjuge  Barbara 
Turpis  maritus  vixit  ?  et  hoftium 

(Proh  Curia,  inverfique  mores!) 
Confenuit  focerorum  in  armis; 
Sub  rege  Medo  Marius  et  Appulus, 
Anciliorum,  Jiominis  et  togas 
Oblitus,  eternasque  Velhc, 

Incolumi  Jove,  et  urbe  Roma  i 
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were  infallibly  loft,  made  an  accommodation  with  Orodes  ;  and 
by  giving  one  of  his  daughters  to  Pacorus,  the  fon  of  the  Parthi¬ 
an  king,  he  cemented  by  that  alliance  the  treaty  he  had  lately 
made.  Whilft  they  were  celebrating  the  nuptials,  the  head 
and  hand  of  Craffus  were  brought  to  them,  which  Surena  had 
caufed  to  be  cut  off,  and  fent  the  king  as  a  proof  of  his  vidtory. 
Their  joy  was  exceedingly  augmented  by  that  fight  ;  and  it 
was  faid  that  orders  were  given  to  pour  molten  gold  into  the 
mouth  of  that  head,  to  reproach  the  infatiable  thirft  which  Craf¬ 
fus  always  had  for  that  metal. 

Surena  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  his  vidlory.  His 
mafter,  jealous  of  his  glory,  and  of  the  credit  it  gave  him,  cauf¬ 
ed  him  to  be  put  to  death  foon  after.  There  are  princes,  near 
whom  too  Alining  qualities  are  dangerous,  who  take  umbrage 
at  the  virtues  they  are  forced  to  admire,  and  cannot  bear  to  be 
ferved  by  fuperior  talents,  capable  of  eclipfing  their  own.  Oro¬ 
des  was  of  this  character.  He  *  perceived,  as  Tacitus  observes 
of  Tiberius,  that  with  all  his  power  he  could  not  fufficiently 
repay  the  fervice  his  general  had  lately  done  him.  Now,  when 
a  benefit  is  above  all  return,  ingratitude  and  hatred  take  placer 
inllead  of  acknowledgment  and  affeftion, 

Surena  was  a  general  of  extraordinary  merit.  He  was  ofcon- 
fummate  ability  at  30  years  of  age,  and  furpaffed  all  men  of  his- 
times  in  valour.  He  was,  befides  that,  perfectly  w’ell  made,  and 
of  the  moll  advantageous  ftature.  For  riches,  credit,  and  autho¬ 
rity,  he  had  alio  more  than  any  man,  and  was  undoubtedly  the 
greateft  fubjedt  the  king  of  Parthia  had.  His  birth  gave  him 
the  privilege  of  putting  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head  at  his 
coronation  ;  and  that  right  had  appertained  to  his  family  from 
the  eftabliftiment  of  the  empire.  When  he  travelled,  he  had  al¬ 
ways  1000  camels  to  carry  bis  baggage,  200  chariots  for  his  wives 
and  concubines,  and  for  his  guard,  1 000  horfe  completely  armed, 
befides  a  great  number  of  light  armed  troops  and  domeftics,  which 
in  all  did  not  amount  to  lefs  than  10,000  men. 

The  Parthians  expecting,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Roman 
army,  to  find  Syria  without  defence,  marched  to  conquer  it. 
But  Caflius,  who  had  formed  an  army  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
other,  received  them  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  they  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  repafs  the  Euphrates  Ihamefully,  without  effecting  any 
thing. 

*  Deftrui  per  haec  fortunam  fuam  Csfar,  imparemque  t.anto  merito 
rebatur.  Nam  beneficia  eo  ui'que  lseta  funt,  dim;  videntur  cxfolvi  pcllt; 
ubim-ulturn  autevenere,  pro  gratia  odium  redditur.  Tacit.  Aimal.  1.  iv.  c,. 
j8. 
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The  next  *  year  the  confuls,  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus  and  M. 
Tullius  Cicero,  were  affigned  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Cili¬ 
cia.  Cicero  repaired  immediately  to  the  latter,  which  had 
been  allotted  him;  but  Bibulus  amuiing  himfelf  at  Rome,  Caf- 
fius  continued  to  command  in  Syria.  And  that  was  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Romans  ;  for  the  affairs  of  that  country  re¬ 
quired  a  man  of  a  quite  different  capacity  to  Bibulus.  Pacoru's, 
fon  of  Orodes  king  of  the  Parthians,  had  puffed  the  Euphrates 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
and  had  entered  Syria.  He  was  too  young  to  command 
alone,  and  was  therefore  accompanied  by  Orfaces,  an  old  gen¬ 
era],  who  difpofed  every  thing.  He  marched  diredlly  to  An¬ 
tioch,  which  he  befieged.  Caffius  had  fhut  himfelf  up  in  that 
place  with  all  his  troops.  Cicero,  who  had  received  advice  of 
bus  condition  in  his  province,  by  the  means  of  Antiochus 
king  of  Comagena,  alfembled  all  his  forces,  and  marched 
to  the  eaftern  frontier  of  his  province,  which  bordered  upon 
Armenia,  to  oppofe  an  invafion  on  that  fide,  fhould  the  Ar¬ 
menians  attempt  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  at  band  to  fup- 
port  Caffius  in  cafe  of  need.  Pie  fent  another  body  of  troops 
towards  the  mountain  Amanus,  with  the  fame  view.  That  de¬ 
tachment  fell  in  with  a  great  detachment  of  the  Parthian  caval¬ 
ry,  which  had  entered  Cilicia,  and  entirely  defeated  it ;  fo  that 
not  a  fingle  man  efcaped. 

The  news  of  this  defeat,  and  that  of  Cicero’s  approach  to 
Antioch,  extremely  encouraged  Caffius  and  his  troops  to  make 
a  good  defence,  and  fo  much  abated  the  ardour  of  the  Par¬ 
thians,  that,  defpairing  to  carry  the  place,  they  railed  the  fege, 
and  went  to  form  that  of  Antigonia,  which  was  not  far  from 
thence.  But  they  were  fo  little  fkilled  in  attacking  towns, 
that  they  mifcarried  again  before  this,  and  were  reduced  to  re¬ 
tire.  That  was  no  wonder  ;  the  Parthians  made  their  principal 
force  confifl  in  cavalry,  and  applied  themfehes  moil  to  heid-bat- 
tle,  which  fuited -their  genius  heft.  Caffius,  who  was  apprized 
of  the  route  they  would  take,  laid  an  ambufcade  for  them,  which 
they  did  not  fail  to  fall  into.  He  defeated  them  entirely,  and 
killed  a  great  number  of  them,  amongft  whom  was  their  gen¬ 
eral  Orfaces.  The  remains  of  their  army  repafled  the  Euphra¬ 
tes. 

When  Cicero  faw  the  Parthians  removed,  and  Antioch  out 
of  danger,  he  turned  his  arms  agairift  the  inhabitants  of  mount 
Amanus,  who,  being  fituated  between  Syria  and  Cilicia,  were 

*  A.  M.  3953-  Ant.  J.  C.  51.  Cic.  ad  Farr.il.  1.  ii.  epift.  x.  17.  iii.  2, 
sii,  19.  xy,  i — 4-  Ad  Attic.  1.  20.  v.  i8.  21.  Yi,  j,  8.  vii.  2. 
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independent  of,  and  at  war  with  boththefe  provinces.  They  made 
continual  incnriions  into  them,  and  gave  them  great  trouble. 
Cicero  entirely  Subjected  thofe  mountaineers,  and  took  and  de- 
molilhed  all  their  caftles  and  forts.  He  afterwards  marched 
againft  another  barbarous  nation,  a  kind  of  favages,  who  called 
themfelves  *  free  Cilicians,  and  pretended  to  have  never  been 
fubjeSed  to  the  empire  of  any  of  the  kings  who  had  been  mafters- 
of  the  countries  round  about.  He  took  all  their  cities,  and 
made  fuch  difpofitions  in  the  country,  as  very  much  pleafed  all 
their  neighbours,  whom  they  perpetually  ha  raffed. 

It  is  Cicero  himfelf  who  relates  thefe  circumftances  in  feveral 
of  his  letters.  There  are  two  among  the  reft,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  perfedt  models  of  the  manner  in  which  a  gene¬ 
ral  or  commander  ought  to  give  a  prince  or  his  miniftry  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  military  expedition  ;  with  fuch  fimplicity,  perfpicuity, 
and  precifion,  in  whieli  the  proper  charadtev  of  writings  and  re¬ 
lations  of  this  kind  confills,  are  they  expreffed.  The  firft  is  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  to  the  principal 
magitlrates  ;  it  is  the  fecond  of  his  fifteenth  book  of  familiar  epif- 
tles :  the  other  is  written  particularly  to  Cato.  This  la(l  is  a  maf- 
ter-piece;  wherein  Cicero,  who  paffionately  defired  the  honour  of 
a  triumph  for  his  military  expeditions,  employs  all  the  art  and 
addrefs  of  eloquence  to  engage  that  grave  fenntor  in  his  favour. 
Plutarch  tells  usf,  that  after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  fenate 
offered  him  a  triumph  ;  and  that  he  refufed  it  upon  account  of 
the  civil  war  then  ready  to  break  out  between  Casfar  and  Pom- 
pey,  not  believing  that  it  became  him  to  celebrate  a  folemnity 
which  breathed  nothing  but  joy,  at  a  time  when  the  ftate  was 
upon  the  point  of  falling  into  the  greateft  calamities.  His  refufal 
to  triumph  in  the  midft  of  the  apprehenfions  and  diforders  of  a 
bloody  civil  war,  argues  in  Cicero  a  great  love  for  the  public 
good  and  his  country,  and  does  him  much  more  honour  than  a 
triumph  itfelf  could  have  done. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Casfar,  and  thofe 
that  followed,  the  Parthians,  declaring  fornetimes  for  one,  and 
fometimes  for  the  other  party,  made  feveral  irruptions  into  Sv- 
ria  and  Paleftine.  But  thole  are  events  which  particularly  re¬ 
late  to  the  Roman  or  JewiPn  hiitories,  and  therefore  do  not  en¬ 
ter  into  my  plan. 

I  fhall  conclude  th  is  abridgment  of  that  of  the  Parthians,  with 
the  deaths  of  Pacorus  and  Orodes  his  father.  Ventidius,  who 
commanded  the  Roman  armies,  under  the  authority  of  Antony 

*  Eleuthero  Cilices,  f  Plut.  in  Crc.  p.  879. 
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the  triumvir,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  re-eftablifhing  the 
honour  of  the  nation.  He  was  a  folaier  of  fortune,  who,  from 
the  lowed;  condition  of  *  life,  had  raifed  himfelfby  his  merit  to 
the  higheft  dignities  of  the  republic.  In  the  war  againft  the 
allies  cf  Rome,  who  attempted  to  extort  the  freedom  of  the  city 
by  force,  he  was  taken  an  infant,  with  his  mother,  in  Afculum, 
the  capital  of  the  Picenians,  by  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  and  led  in  triumph  before  that  general.  Supported 
by  the  credit  of  C.  Caefar,  under  whom  he  had  ferved  in  Gaul, 
and  palled  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  army,  he  became  prae¬ 
tor  and  conful.  He  was  the  only  perfon  that  triumphed  for  his 
exploits  againft  the  Parthians,  and  obtained  that  honour,  after 
having  been  led  in  a  triumph  himfelf. 

I  have  Paid,  that  Ventidius  contributed  very  much  to  make 
the  Romans  amends  for  the  affront  they  had  received  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Carrae.  He  had  begun  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  Craffus 
and  his  army,  by  two  fucceffive  victories  gained  over  thofe  terri¬ 
ble  enemies.  A  third,  ftill  greater  than  the  former,  completed 
the  work,  and  was  obtained  in  this  manner. 

That  f  general,  apprehending  the  Parthians,  whofe  prepara¬ 
tions  were  much  advanced,  would  prevent  him,  and  pafs  the 
Euphrates  before  he  had  time  to  draw  all  his  troops  together 
out  of  their  different  quarters,  had  recourfe  to  this  ffratagem. 
There  was  a  petty  eailern  prince  in  his  camp,  under  the  name 
of  an  ally,  whom  he  knew  to  be  entirely  in  the  interefls  of  the 
Parthians,  and  that  he  held  fecret  intelligence  with  them,  and 
gave  them  advice  of  all  the  defigns  of  the  Romans  which  he 
could  difcover.  He  refolved  to  make  this  man’s  treachery  the 
means  to  draw  the  Parthians  into  a  fnare  he  had  laid  for  them. 

With  that  view  he  contra&ed  a  more  than  ordinary  intimacy 
with  this  traitor.  He  converfed  frequently  with  him  upon  the 
operations  of  the  campaign.  Affedting  at  length  to  open  him¬ 
felf  to  him  with  great  confidence,  he  obierved,  that  he  was  much 
afraid,  from  advices  he  had  received,  that  the  Parthians  did  not 
defign  to  pafs  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  as  ufual,  but  a  great 
way  lower;  for,  Paid  he,  if  they  pafs  at  Zeugma,  the  country 
on  this  fide  is  fo  mountainous,  that  the  cavalry,  in  which  the 
whole  force  of  their  army  confifts,  can  do  us  no  great  hurt  ;  but 
if  they  pafs  below,  there  are  nothing  but  plains,  where  they 
will  have  all  manner  of  advantages  againft  us ;  and  it  will  be  in> 

*  Veil.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  65.  Valer.  Max.  1.  ix.  c.  9.  Aul.  Gel!.  1.  xv.  c.  4, 

f  A.  M.  3965.  Ant  J.  C.  39.  J'ofeph  Antiq.  xiv.  24.  Plut.  in  An¬ 
ton.  p.  931.  Appian.  in  Parth.  p.  156.  Dicn.  Caff.  1.  xlix.  p.  403,  404, 
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poffible  for  us  to  make  head  againft  them.  As  foon  as  he  had 
imparted  this  fecret  to  him,  the  fpy  did  not  fail,  as  Ventidius 
had  rightly  forefeen,  to  communicate  it  to  the  Parthians,  with 
whom  it  had  all  the  effedt  he  could  defire.  Pacorus,  inftead  of 
going  to  Zeugma,  immediately  took  the  other  route,  loft  abun¬ 
dance  of  time  in  the  great  compafs  he  was  obliged  to  take,  and 
in  the  preparations  neceflary  for  palling  the  river  there.  Ven¬ 
tidius  got  40  days  by  this  means,  which  he  employed  in  mak¬ 
ing  Silon  of  Judsea  join  him,  with  the  legions  quartered  on  tire 
other  fide  of  the  mount  Taurus,  and  found  himfelf  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  give  the  Parthians  a  good  reception  when  they  entered 
Syria. 

As  they  faw  that  they  had  not  been  attacked  either  in  paf- 
fmg  the  river,  or  afterwards,  they  attributed  that  inactivity  to 
terror  and  cowardice,  and  marched  diretlly  to  charge  the  ene¬ 
my  in  their  camp,  though  fttuated  very  advantageoufly  upon  an 
eminence,  not  doubting  but  they  Ihould  foon  make  themfelves 
mafters  of  it,  and  that  without  much  refiftance.  They  were 
miftaken.  The  Romans  quitted  their  camp,  fell  on  them  with 
impetuofity,  and  pufhtd  them  with  the  utmoft  vigour  upon  the 
declivity;  and  as  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and 
their  light-armed  troops  poured  Ihowers  of  darts  upon  the  Par¬ 
thians,  they  foon  put  them  into  diforder,  notwithftanding  tire 
vigorous  refiftance  they  made  at  firft.  The  (laughter  was  very 
great.  Pacorus  was  killed  in  the  battle  ;  and  his  death  was 
followed  immediately  with  the  flight  of  his  whole  army.  The 
vanquilhed  made  hafte  to  regain  the  bridge,  in  order  to  return 
into  their  own  country  :  but  the  Romans  prevented  them,  and 
cut  the  greateft  part  of  them  in  pieces.  Some  few  efcaped  by 
flight,  and  retired  to  Antiochus  king  of  Comagena.  Hiftory 
obferves,  that  this  celebrated  battle,  which  fo  well  revenged  the 
defeat  of  Craftus,  was  fought  exatlly  on  the  fame  day  with  the 
battle  of  Carrre,  14  yea.  s  before. 

*  Orodes  was  fo  ft  ruck  with  the  lofs  of  this  battle,  and  the 
death  of  his  fon,  that  he  was  almoft  out  of  his  fenfes.  For  fe- 
veral  days  he  neither  opened  his  mouth,  nor  took  any  nourifh- 
ment.  When  the  excefs  of  his  grief  was  a  little  abated,  and 
would  permit  him  to  fpeak,  nothing  was  heard  from  him  but 

*  Orodes,  repente  filii  mortc  et  exercitus  clade  audita,  ex  dolore  in  fu- 
rorem  vertitur.  Multis  diebus  non  alloqui  cuienquam,  non  cibiim  fume- 
re,  non  vocem  mittere,  ita  ut  etiam  mutus  fact  us  videretur.  Poft  multos 
deinde  dies,  ubi  dolor  voeem  laxaverat,  nihil  aliud  quam  Pacorum  vocabat. 
Pacorus  illi  videri,  Pacorus  audiri  vtdebatur  :  cum  illo  loqui,  cum  illo  con- 
fiftere.  Interdum  quad  aaiiilum  fiebiliter  dolebat.  Juft  in. 
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the  name  of  Pacorus.  He  imagined  that  he  faw  him,  and  call¬ 
ed  to  him  ;  he  feemed  to  difcourfe  with  him  ;  and,  as  if  he 
were  living,  to  fpeak  to  him,  and  hear  him  fpeak.  At  other 
times  he  remembered  that  he  was  dead,  and  died  a  torrent  of 
tears. 

Never  was  grief  more  juft.  This  was  the  mod:  fatal  blow 
for  the  Parthian  monarchy  it  had  ever  received  ;  nor  was  the 
lofs  of  the  prince  lefs  than  that  of  the  army  itfelf ;  for  he  was 
the  moft  excellent  perfon  the  houfe  of  the  Arfacides  had  ever 
produced,  for  juftice,  clemency,  valour,  and  all  the  qualities 
which  conftitute  the  truly  great  prince.  He  had  made  himfelf 
fo  much  beloved  in  Syria,  during  the  little  time  he  redded 
there,  that  never  did  the  people  exprefs  more  affedfion  for  any 
of  their  native  fovereigns,  than  for  the  perfon  of  this  foreign 
prince. 

When  Orodes  had  a  little  recovered  the  dejeftion  into  which 
the  death  of  his  dear  foil  Pacorus  had  thrown  him,  he  found 
himfelf  extremely  embarraffed  about  the  choice  of  his  fucceffor 
out  of  his  other  children.  He  had  30  by  different  women, 
each  of  whom  folicited  him  in  favour  of  her  own,  and  made  ufe 
of  all  the  afcendency  fhe  had  over  a  fpirit  impaired  by  age  and 
affliction.  At  laft  he  determined  however  to  follow  the  order 
of  birth,  and  nominated  Phraates,  the  eldeft  and  moft  vicious  of 
them  all.  *  He  had  fcarce  taken  poffeftlon  of  the  throne,  when 
he  caufed  all  his  brothers  whom  his  father  had  by  the  daughter 
of  Antiochus  Eufebes,  king  of  Syria,  to  be  murdered,  and  that 
only  becaufe  their  mother  was  of  a  better  family  than  his,  and 
they  had  more  merit  than  himfelf.  The  father,  who  was  Hill 
alive,  not  being  able  to  avoid  profefiing  extreme  difpleafure  upon 
that  occafion,  that  unnatural  fon  ordered  him  alfo  to  be  put  to 
death.  He  treated  the  reft  of  his  brothers  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  did  not  fpare  his  own  fon,  from  the  apprehenfion  that  the 
people  w'ould  fet  him  upon  the  throne  in  his  ftead.  Lt  was 
this  prince,  fo  cruel  in  regard  to  all  his  own  family,  that  treat¬ 
ed  Hyrcanus,  king  of  the  Jews,  with  peculiar  favour  and  cle¬ 
mency. 


ARTICLE  IH. 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  (IF  THE  KINGS  OF 
CAPPADOCIA. 

I  have  fpoke,  in  feveral  parts  of  this  hi  [lory,  of  the  kings'  of 
Cappadocia,  according  as  I  had  occafion,  but  without  mentioa- 

•  A.  M.  3567.  Ant.  J.  C.  37. 
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ing  either  beginning  or  fucceflion.  I  (hall  here  unite  in  one 
point  of  view  all  that  relates  to  that  kingdom. 

Cappadocia  is  a  great  country  *  of  Alia  Minor.  The  Perfi- 
ans,  under  whom  it  was  at  firft,  had  divided  it  into  two  parts,  and 
eftabliftied  two  fatrapies  or  governments  in  it.  The  Macedo¬ 
nians,  into  whofe  pofleflion  it  fell,  fuffered  thofe  two  govern¬ 
ments  to  be  changed  into  kingdoms.  The  one  extended  to¬ 
wards  mount  Taurus,  and  was  properly  called  Cappadocia,  or 
Cappadocia  Major;  the  other  towards  Pontus,  and  was  called 
Cappadocia  Pontica,  or  Cappadocia  Minor.  They  were  at  length 
united  into  one  kingdom. 

Strabo  fays,  that  Ariarathes  was  the  firft  king  of  Cappado¬ 
cia,  but  does  not  mention  at  what  time  he  began  to  reign.  It 
•f-  is  probable,  that  it  was  about  the  time  Philip,  father  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  began  to  reign  in  Macedonia,  and  Ochus  in 
Perfia  ;  admitting  that  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  continued 
376  years,  before  it  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire  under  Tiberius. 

It  was  governed  at  firft  by  a  long  fucceflion  of  kings  named 
Ariarathes,  then  by  kings  called  Ariobarzanes,  who  did  not 
exceed  the  third  generation  ;  and  at  length  by  the  laft,  Arche- 
laus.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  there  were  many  kings 
of  Cappadocia  before  Ariarathes  ;  but  as  their  hiftory  is  al» 
moft  entirely  unknown,  I  (hall  make  no  mention  of  it  in  this 
place. 

J  Ariarathes  I.  He  reigned  jointly  with  his  brother  Holo- 
ph  ernes,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  affeftion. 

$  Having  joined  the  Perfians  in  the  expedition  againft  Egypt, 
he  acquired  great  glory,  and  returned  home  laden  with  honours 
by  king  Ochus. 

Ariarathes  II.  fon  of  the  former,  j|  had  lived  at  peace  in  his 
dominions  during  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  out 
of  impatience  to  come  to  blows  with  Darius,  was  unwilling  to 
be  delayed  for  the  conqueft  of  Cappadocia,  and  had  contented 
himfelf  with  fome  inftances  of  fubmiflion. 

After  that  prince’s  death,  Cappadocia,  in  the  partition  made 
.of  the  provinces  of  his  empire  by  his  generals,  fell  to  Eumenes. 
Perdiccas,  to  put  him  in  pofleflion  of  it,  conduced  him  thither 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Ariarathes  on  his  fide  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  He  had  30,000  foot,  and  a  nu- 

*  Strab.  1.  xii.  p.533,  J34-  t  A.  M.  3644.  Ant.  J.  C.  360. 
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merous  cavalry.  They  came  to  a  battle.  Ariaratbes  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  taken  prifoner.  Perdiccas  caufed  him,  with  his  prin¬ 
cipal  officers,  to  be  crucified,  and  put  Eumenes  into  pofleffion 
of  his  dominions. 

Ariarathes  III.  after  the  death  of  his  father,  efcaped  into 
Armenia. 

*  As  foon  as  he  was  apprifed  of  the  death  of  Perdiccas  and 
Eumenes,  and  the  employment  the  other  wars  gave  Antigonus 
and  Seleucus,  he  entered  Cappadocia  with  troops  lent  him  by 
Aradotes  king  of  Armenia.  He  defeated  Amyntas,  general 
of  the  Macedonians,  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and  re-afcena- 
cd  the  throne  ofhis  anceilors. 

I  Arkunnes  his  eldelt  fon  fucceeded  him.  He  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Antiochus  Theos  king  of  Syria,  and  married 
his  eldcft  fon  to  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  the  fame  Antiochus. 
He  had  fo  great  an  affedlion  for  this  Ton,  that  he  made  him  his 
colleague  in  the  kingdom. 

Ariarathes  IV.  having  reigned  alone  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  left  his  dominions  when  he  died  to  his  fon  of  the  fame 
name  with  himfelf,  who  was  at  that  time  very  young. 

£  Ariarathes  V.  He  married  Antiochis,  daughter  of  An- 
tioehus  the  Great,  an  artful  princefs,  who,  finding  herfelf  barren, 
had  recourfe  to  impollure.  She  deceived  her  hufband,  and 
made  him  believe  that  (he  had  two  fons,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Ariarathes,  and  the  other  (J  Holcphernes.  Her  barrennefs 
ceafing  fome  time  after,  fhe  had  two  daughters,  and  then  one 
fon,  who  was  named  Mrthridates.  She  confeffed  the  fraud  to 
her  hufband,  and  fent  one  of  the  fuppofed  children  to  be  brought 
up  at  Rome,  with  a  fmall  train,  and  the  other  into  Ionia.  The 
true  ion  took  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  was  educated  after 
the  manner  of  the  Greeks. 

Ariarathes  V.  fupplied  his  father-in-law,  Antiochus  king  of 
Syria,  with  troops,  in  the  war  which  he  undertook  againft  the 
Romans.  Antiochus  having  been  defeated,  Ariarathes  fent  |] 
ambafiadors  to  Rome  to  a  Ik  the  fenate’s  pardon,  for  having  been 
obliged  to  declare  again  if  the  Romans  in  favour  of  his  father- 
in-law.  This  was  granted  him,  but  not  till  after  he  had  been 
condemned  to  pay  by  way  of  expiation  ofhis  fault,  200  talents, 
that  is  to  fay,  200, coo  crowns.  The  fenate  afterwards  abated 


*  A.  M.  3689.  Ant.  J.  C.  313.  f  A,  M.  3720.  Ant.  J.  C.  284. 

}  A.  M.  2814-  Ant.  J.  C.  190. 
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him  half  that  fum,  at  the  feq'neft  of  Eumenes  king  of  l*ergarhiis* 
who  had  lately  married  his  daughter. 

Ariarathes  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  fon-in- 
law  Eumenes,  againft  Pharnaces  king  of  Pontus.  The  Romans, 
ts  ho  had  rendered  themfelves  arbiters  of  the  kings  of  the  Eaft, 
fent  ambaffadcrs  to  tranfaft  a  treaty  between  thofe  three  princes ; 
but  Pharnaces  rejefted  their  mediation.  However,  two  years 
after,  he  was  obliged  to  treat  with  Eumenes  and  Ariarathes  up¬ 
on  Conditions  fufficiently  hard. 

The  latter  had  a  fon  of  his  own  name,  who  loved  him  in  the 
moft  tender  manner,  which  occafioned  his  being  furnamed  Philo- 
pater,  and  for  whom  he  had  no  lefs  affedtion.  He  defired  to 
give  him  a  proof  of  it,  in  refigning  the  kingdom  to  him,  and 
placing  him  upon  the  throne  daring  his  life.  The  fon,  who  had 
all  poffible  affection  and  refpedt  for  a  father  that  fo  well  deferr¬ 
ed  both,  could  not  refolve  to  accept  an  offer  fo  advantageous  in 
the  vulgar  opinion  of  men,  but  a  mortal  wound  to  fo  good  a 
heart  as  his  ;  and  reprefented  to  his  father,  that  he  was  not  one 
■of  thofe  who  could  confent  to  reign  during  the  life  of  him  to 
whom  be  owed  his  being.  Such  examples  of  moderation,  gene- 
rofity,  difintereftednefs,  and  fincere  affeftion  for  a  father,  are  the 
more  extraordinary,  and  were  the  more  admired,  as  in  the  times 
of  which  we  are  now  relating  the  hiftory,  inordinate  ambition  re- 
fpedted  nothing,  and  boldly  violated  the  moft  facred  ties  of  na¬ 
ture  and  religion. 

Ariarathes  VI.  furnamed  Philopatet,  reigned  after  his  father’s 
death,  and  was  an  excellent  prince.  As  foon*  as  he  afcended 
the  throne,  he  fent  an  embafty  to  Rome  to  renew  the  alliance  his 
father  had  contrafted  with  the  Romans,  which  he  found  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  obtain.  He  applied  himfelf  very  clofely  to  the  ftudy 
of  philofophy ;  from  whence  Cappadocia,  which,  till  then,  had 
been  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  became  the  refidence  of  many 
learned  men. 

Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  had  a  fifter,  whom  Ariarathes  re- 
fufed  to  efpbufc',  left  that  alliance  fltould  give  offence  to  the  R.o- 
mans.  That  refuCal  extremely  prejudiced  Demetrius  againft  the 
king  of  Cappadocia.  He  fuon  found  an  occafion  to  be  reveng¬ 
ed,  by  fupplying  Holophemes  with  troops,  who  pretended  him- 
felf  the  brother  of  Ariarathes,  expelled  him  from  the  throne, 
and  aiter  that  violence  reigned  tyrannically.  He  put  many  to 
death,  confifcated  the  eftates  of  the  greateft  lords,  and  even  plun¬ 
dered  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  had  been  reverenced  by  the  peo- 
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pie  from  time  immemorial,  and  had  never  fuffered  fuch  a  violation 
before.  Apprehending  a  revolution,  which  his  cruelty  gave 
him  reafon  to  expeft,  he  depofited  400  talents  *  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Priene,  a  city  of  Ionia.  Ariarathes  had  taken  refuge 
at  Rome,  to  implore  aid  of  the  Romans.  The  ufurper  fent  his 
deputies  thither  alfo.  The  fenate,  according  to  the  ufual  mo¬ 
tives  of  their  policy,  decreed  that  the  kingdom  fhouldbe  divided 
between  the  two  brothers,  f  Ariarathes  found  a  more  immedi¬ 
ate  and  more  effeftual  proteftor,  in  the  perfon  of  Attalus  king 
of  Pergamus,  who  fignalized  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  re- 
edablifhing  this  unfortunate  prince  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancef- 
tors.  Ariarathes,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  ufurper,  was  for 
ob'iging  the  inhabitants  of  Priene  to  deliver  into  his  hands  the 
400  talents  Holophernes  had  left  with  them.  They  oppofed 
that  demand  with  pleading  the  inviolable  faith  of  depofits,  which 
would  not  admit  their  giving  up  that  fum  to  any  one  whatfoever, 
during  the  life  of  the  perfon  who  had  confided  it  to  their  keeping. 
Ariarathes  had  no  regard  to  fo  juft  a  reprefentation,  and  laid 
wade  their  lands  without  mercy  ;  notwithstanding  which,  fo 
confiderable  a  lofs  did  not  induce  them  to  violate  the  fidelity  they 
thought  themfelves  obliged  to  obierve  in  regard  to  him,  who 
had  confided  that  depofit  with  them. 

Holophernes  had  J  retired  to  Antioch,  where  he  joined  in  a 
confpiracy  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  againft  Demetrius 
his  benefaftor,  whole  place  he  had  conceived  hopes  of  fupplying. 
The  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  and  Holophernes  imprifoned. 
Demetrius  would  have  put  him  to  death  direftly,  if  he  had  not 
judged  it  more  advifeable  to  referve  him,  in  order  to  make  ufe 
of  him  afterwards  in  the  pretenfions  he  had  upon  Cappadocia, 
and  the  defign  he  had  formed  of  dethroning  and  dellroying  Ari¬ 
arathes  :  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  plot  contrived  againd  him 
by  the  three  kings  of  Egypt,  Pergamus,  and  Cappadocia,  who 
fet  Alexander  Bala  upon  the  throne  in  his  dead. 

Ariarathes  aided  the  Romans  againd  Aridonicus  $,  who  had 
poffefied  himfelf  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  perilhed  in 
the  war. 

He  left  fix  children,  whom  he  had  by  Laodice.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  gratitude  for  the  father’s  fervices,  added  Lycaonia  and 
Cilicia  to  their  dominions.  Laodice,  who  was  regent  duiing 
the  minority  of  thefe  fix  princes,  apprehending  the  lofs  of  her 
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authority  when  they  fiiould  be  of  age  to  reign,  poifoned  five 
of  them  the  fame  year  their  father  died.  She  had  treated  the 
fixth  in  the  fame  manner,  if  the  vigilance  of  relations  had  not  re¬ 
moved  him  from  the  fury  of  that  unnatural  mother.  The  peo¬ 
ple  fet  him  upon  the  throne,  after  having  deftroyed  that  cruel 
murderefs  of  her  children. 

Ariarathes  VII*.  He  married  another  Laodice,  filler  of 
Mithridates  Eupater,  and  had  two  fons  by  her,  Ariarathes 
VIII.  and  Ariarathes  IX.  His  brother-in-law  caufed  him  to  be 
murdered  by  Gordius,  one  of  his  fubjedls.  Laodice  afterwards 
married  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  who  immediately  took 
poffeflion  of  Cappadocia.  Mithridates  fent  an  army  thither, 
drove  out  the  garrifons  of  Nicomedes,  and  reftored  the  king¬ 
dom  to  his  nephew,  the  fon  of  the  fame  Ariarathes  whom  lie 
had  caufed  to  be  affafiinated. 

Ariarathes  VIII.  had  fcarce  afcended  the  throne,  when  Mith¬ 
ridates  preffed  him  to  recall  Gordius  from  banifhment,  with  de- 
fign  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  fon  by  the  fame  affafiin  who  had  kill¬ 
ed  the  father.  That  young  prince  fhuddered  at  the  propofal, 
and  raifed  an  army  to  oppofe  the  violence  of  his  uncle.  Mith¬ 
ridates  being  unwilling  to  decide  his  meafures  by  the  hazard  of 
a  battle,  chofe  rather  to  draw  Ariarathes  to  a  conference,  in 
which  he  affafiinated  him  with  a  dagger  concealed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  in  the  view  of  the  ttvo  armies.  He  fet  his  own  fon,  of  on¬ 
ly  eight  years  old,  in  his  place,  caufed  him  to  be  called  Ariara¬ 
thes,  and  gave  him  Gordius  for  his  governor-f".  The  Cappa¬ 
docians,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  vexations  of  the  lieutenants 
of  Mithridates,  rofe  in  arms,  called  in  Ariarathes,  the  late  king's 
brother,  from  Afia,  and  placed  him  upon  the  throne. 

Ariarathes  IX.  Soon  after  his  return,  Mithridates  attacked, 
overthrew,  and  expelled  him  the  kingdom.  That  young 
prince’s  grief  brought  a  diftemper  on  him,  of  which  he  died 
foon  after.  Mithridates  had  re-eftablifhed  his  fon  upon  the 
throne. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  apprehending  that  Mithridates, 
being  in  poffeflion  of  Cappadocia,  might  fall  upon  his  domi¬ 
nions,  fet  up  an  infant  of  eight  years  old,  to  whom  he  alfo  gave 
the  name  of  i\riarathes,  arid  fent  deputies  to  the  Romans  to 
demand  the  kingdom  of  his  father  in  his  name.  Queen  Lao¬ 
dice  his  wife  went  exprefsly  to  Rome  to  fupport  the  impofture, 
and  to  teftify  that  {he  had  three  fons  by  Ariarathes  VII.  of 
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whom  this,  which  foe  produced,  was  the  lad.  Mithridates,  on 
his  fide,  ventured  to  have  affurances  made  by  Gordius,  that  this 
fort,  whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  was  the  fon  of  that 
Ariarathes  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war  againft  Ariftpnicys. 
What  times  were  theiel  What  a  fcries  is  here  of  frauds  and  im- 
poftures !  The  Roman  people  faw  through  them  ;  and,  not  to 
fupport  them  on  either  fide,  decreed  that  Mithridates  foould  re¬ 
nounce  Cappadocia,  which  for  the  future  foould  enjoy  its  liber¬ 
ty,  and  govern  itfelf  as  it  thought  proper.  But  the  Cappado¬ 
cians  fent  to  Rome  to  declare  that  iiberty  was  infupportable  to 
them,  and  to  demand  a  king.  We  may  juftly  be  aitonifoed  at 
the  tafte  of  a  people,  who  could  prefer  fiavery  to  liberty  ;  but 
there  are  capricious  and  corrupt  nations,  to  which  the  monarchi¬ 
cal  is  better  adapted  than  the  republican  government ;  and  there 
are  few  people,  who  are  wife  enough  to  make  a  moderate  ufe  of 
perfedf  and  entire  liberty.  The  Cappadocians  elected,  or  rather' 
received  from  the  Romans,  Ariobarzanes  for  their  king,  whofe 
family  was  extintff  at  the  third  generation. 

Ariobarzanes  I*.  This  ne\y  prince  did  not  enjoy  his  digni¬ 
ty  in  peace.  Mithraas  and  Bagoas,  generals  of  Tigranes,  drove 
him  out  of  Cappadocia,  and  rein  Hated  Ariarathes,  fon  of  Mith¬ 
ridates.  The  Romans  caufed  Ariobarzanes  to  be  reinftated. 
He  was  expelled  fome  time  after  by  an  army  fent  by  Mithrida¬ 
tes  into  Cappadocia  in  favour  of  his  fon,  SylJa,  having  obtain¬ 
ed  great  advantages  over  Mithridates,  compelled  him  to  abandon 
Cappadocia.  Some  time  after,  at  the  inftigation  of  that  prince, 
Tigranes  invaded  that  kingdom,  and  carried  off  300,000  men, 
to  whom  he  gave  lands  in  Armenia-}'.  Ariobarzanes,  who  had 
efcaped  to  Rome  before  the  invafion,  was  not  re  (to  red  till  Pom- 
pey  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Mithridates. 

Ariobarzanes  II.  Pompey  had  confiderably  enlarged  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Ariobarzanes,  when  he  replaced  him  upon  the  throne 
of  Cappadocia.  His  fon  fucceeded  to  all  that  great  inheritance, 
but  did  not  keep  it  long  :  he  was  killed  fome  time  before  Cice¬ 
ro  went  to  command  in  Cilicia.  The  prince  who  reigned  at 
that  time  was  Ariobarzanes  III.  grandfon  of  Ariobarzanes  I. 

Ariobarzanes  III.  Cicero  J,  upon  quitting  Rome,  had  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  favour  and  p  rote  A  Ariobarzanes  with  all  pofil- 
ble  care,  as  a  prince  whofe  welfare  was  dear  to  the  fenate  and 
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people  :  a  glorious  teftimonial,  which  had  never  before  been 
granted  to  any  king.  Cicero  punffually  executed  the  order 
of  the  fenate.  When  he  arrived  in  Cilicia,  Ariobarzanes  was 
menaced  with  being  killed,  as  his  father  had  been.  A  confpir- 
acy  was  on  foot  againft:  him  in  favour  of  his  brother  Ariarathes. 
The  latter  declared  to  Cicero,  that  he  had  no  part  in  that  plot  ; 
that  indeed  he  had  been  earneftly  folicited  to  accept  the  king¬ 
dom,  but  that  he  had  always  been  infinitely  averfe  to  fuch. 
thoughts  during  the  life  of  his  brother,  who  had  no  iffue.  Ci¬ 
cero  employed  the  authority  of  his  office,  and  all  the  credit  his 
high  reputation  gave  him,  to  difpel  the  ftorm  with  which  the 
king  was  threatened.  His  *  endeavours  were  fuccefsful ;  he 
faved  the  king’s  life  and  crown  by  his  conftancy,  and  a  gener¬ 
ous  difintereftednefs,  which  rendered  him  inacceffible  to  all  the 
attempts  that  were  made  to  corrupt  his  integrity,  and  to  make 
him  change  fides.  The  greatefl  danger  came  from  the  high 
priell  of  Comana.  There  were  two  principal  cities  of  that  name, 
the  one  in  Cappadocia,  and  the  other  in  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tus-)-.  They  were  confecrated  to  Bellona,  and  obferved  almoft 
the  fame  ceremonies  in  the  worfhip  of  that  goddefs.  The  one 
was  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  Other  ;  that  of  Pontus  upon 
that  of  Cappadocia.  It  is  of  the  latter  we  fpeak  in  this  place. 
The  temple  of  that  goddefs  was  endowed  with  great  eftates,  and 
ferved  by  a  vafl  number  of  perfons,  under  the  authority  of  a  pon¬ 
tiff,  a  man  of  great  credit,  and  fo  confiderable,  that  only  the  king 
was  his  fuperior  :  he  was  generally  of  the  blood  royal.  His 
dignity  was  for  life.  Strabo  fays,  that  in  his  time  there  were 
above  6,000  perfons  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  this  temple. 
From  hence  the  high  prieft  was  fo  powerful ;  and  •}•  in  the  time 
of  which  we  fpeak,  might  have  occafioned  a  very  dangerous 
war,  and  involved  Ariobarzanes  in  great  difficulties,  had  he 
■thought  proper  to  defend  himfelf  by  force  of  arms,  as  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  he  would  :  for  he  had  troops,  both  horfe  and  foot,  ready 
to  take  the  field,  with  great  funds  to  pay  and  fubfift  them.  ’'But 
Cicero,  by  his  prudence,  prevailed  upon  him  to  retire  out  of  the 

•Ariobarzanes  opera  mea  vivit,  regnat ’Ev  •ra^i'Sa  confilio  et  automate, 
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kingdom,  and  to  leave  Ariobarzaaes  in  the  peaceable  poffcffioa 
ofit. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Caefar  and  Pompey,  Ariobar- 
zanes  marched  with  fome  troops  to  the  latter,  who  were  prefent 
at  the  battle  of  Pharfalia.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  reafon  that 
Caelar  laid  Ariobarzanes  under  contribution.  It  is  certain  he 
exadled  very  confiderable  fums  of  money  from  him  *  ;  for  that 
prince  reprefented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him 
to  pay  them  if  Pharnaces  continued  to  plunder  Cappadocia.  Css- 
far  was  then  in  Egypt  ;  from  whence  he  fet  out  to  reduce  Phar¬ 
isees  to  reafon.  He  paffed  through  Cappadocia,  and  made 
fuch  regulations  there,  as  imply  that  Ariobarzanes  and  bis  bro¬ 
ther  were  in  no  very  good  underftanding,  and  entirely  fubjecled 
the  latter  to  the  authority  of  the  former.  After  Csiar  had  con¬ 
quered  Pharnaces  f ,  he  gave  part  of  Cilicia  and  Armenia  to 
Ariobarzanes. 

This  good  treatment  gave  the  murderers  of  Caefarf  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  king  of  Cappadocia  would  not  favour  their  par¬ 
ty.  He  did  not  openly  declare  againft  them  ;  but  he  refufed 
to  enter  into  their  alliance.  This  coudiidi  gave  them  a  juft  diffi¬ 
dence  of  him  :  fo  that  C-»* * §us  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him 
rot  to  fpare  him.  He  attacked  him,  and  having  taken  him  pri- 
foner,  put  him  to  death. 

Ariaratbes  X.  By  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia  remained  to  his  brother  Ariaratbes.  The  pof- 
feffion  of  it  was  difputed  with  him  by  Sifinna,  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Glaphyra,  wife  of  Archelaus,  high  prieft  of  Bellona,  at  Comana 
in  Cappadocia.  This  Archelaus  was  the  grandfon  of  Archelaus,. 
a  Cappadocian  by  nation,  and  general  of  an  army  in  Greece  for 
Mithridates  againft  Sy  11a.  He  abandoned  the  party  ofMithrir 
cates  m  the  fecond  war,  as  we  fliali  relate  in  the  22d  book  |j,  and 
joined  the  Romans.  He  left  one  fon  named  alfo  Archelaus,. 
who  married  Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt,  and  was  killed  fix  months 
after  in  a  battle.  He  obtained  a  very  honourable  dignity  of 
Pompey,  which  was  the  high  priefthoed  of  Comana  in  Cappa¬ 
docia.  His  fon  Archelaus  pofieffed  it  afeer  him.  He  married 
Glaphyra,  a  ladv  of  extraordinary  heauty,  and  had  two  fons  by 
her,  Sifinna  and  Archelaus.  **  The  firft  difputed  the  kingdom 
cf  Cappadocia  with  Aiiarathes,  who  pofieffed  it.  Mark  Antony 
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was  the  judgfe  of  this  difference,  and  determined  it  in  favour  of 
Sifmna.  What  became  of  him  is  not  known  ;  hiflory  only  tells 
us,  that  Ariarathes  re-afcended  the  throne,  hive  or  fix  years  af¬ 
ter,  Mark  Antony  expelled  him  *,  and  fet  Archelaus,  the  fecond 
fon  of  Glaphyra,  upon  the  throne. 

Archelaus.  *  That  prince  became  very  powerful.  He  ex- 
preffed  his  gratitude  to  Mark  Antony,  by  joining  him  with 
good  troops  at  the  battle  of  Adfium.  He  was  fo  fortunate, 
jiotwithftanding  that  conduct,  to  efcape  the  refentmcnt  of  Au- 
guftus.  He  was  fuffered  to  keep  poffefiion  of  Cappadocia,  and 
was  nlmoft  the  only  one  treated  with  fo  much  favour. 

He  afiifted  Tiberius  J  to  re-eftablifh  Tigrancs  in  Armenia, 
and  obtained  of  Auguffus,  Armenia  Minor,  and  a  great  part  of 
Sdicia.  Tiberius  rendered  him  great  fervices  w'ith  Auguffus, 
efpecially  when  his  fubje&.s  brought  accufations  again ff  him  be¬ 
fore  that  prince.  He  pleaded  his  catife  himfclf,  and  was  the 
occafion  of  his  gaining  it.  Archelaus  fixed  his  refidence  in  the 
ifland  of  Eleufis,  near  the  coaft  of  Silicia,  and  having  married 
Pythodoris,  the  widow  of  Poltroon  king  of  Pontus,  he  confider- 
ably  augmented  his  power  :  for  as  the  fons  of  Polemon  were 
infants  at  that  time,  he  had  undoubtedly  the  adminiffration  of 
their  kingdom  jointly  with  tbeir  mother. 

His  reign  was  very  long  and  happy  :  §  but  his  latter  year& 
were  unfortunate,  in  effect  of  Tiberius’s  revenge.  That  prince, 
who  faw  with  pain  that  C.aius  and  Lucius,  the  fons  of  Agrippa, 
grandfans  of  Auguffus,  and  his  fons  by  adoption,  were  raifed  by 
degrees  above  him  |)  ;  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  two  young 
Ctefars,  and  to  fpare  bimfelf  the  mortification  of  being  witnefs 
to  their  aggrandizement,  demanded  and  obtained  permiffion  ta 
retire  to  Rhodes,  under  pretext  that  he  had  occafion  to  with¬ 
draw  from  bufinefs,  and  the  hurry  of  Rome,  for  the  re-eftablilh-. 
ment  of  his  health.  His  retreat  was  confidered  as  a  real  ba- 
nifiiment ;  and  people  began  to  negleft  him  as  a  perfon  in  dif- 
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liv.  p.  326.  Sutton,  in  Tib.  c.  viii.  Diod.  1.  lvii.  p.  614-  Strab.  1.  xiv. 

p.  671  et  1  xii.  p.  5,56. 

§  A.  M.  39?8.  Ant.  J.  C.  x6.  Diod.  in  Excerpt,  p.  662.  Sueton.  in 
Tib.  c  x  A' ell  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  99. 

||  Ne  fulgor  lulls  orientium  juvenum  obftaret  initiis,  diflijnulata  caufa 
coi.filii  fui,  commeatum  ab  iocero  atque  eodem  vitrico  acquiefcendi  a  con- 
tinuatione  laborum petiit.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  99. 
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grace,  and  did  not  believe  it  fafe  to  appear  his  friends.  * * * §  Dur¬ 
ing  his  flay  at  Rhodes,  king  Archelaus,  who  was  not  very  re¬ 
mote  from  thence,  refiding  generally  at  Eleufis  f ,  paid  him  no 
honours,  forgetting  the  great  obligations  he  had  to  him.  It 
was  not,  fays  Tacitus,  out  of  pride  or  haughtinefs,  but  by  the 
advice  of  Auguftus’s  principal  friends,  who  believed  the  amity 
of  Tiberius  dangerous  at  that  time.  On  the  contrary  J,  when 
young  Caius  Caefar,  appointed  governor  of  the  eail,  wa3  fent 
into  Armenia  by  Auguftus,  to  appeafe  the  troubles  of  that 
country,  Archelaus,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  future  fuc- 
cefTor  to  the  empire,  paid  him  all  kind  of  honours,  and  diitin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  paid  his  court  to  him. 
Politicians  are  often  miftaken  in  their  conjeftures,  for  w'ant  of 
a  clear  infight  into  futurity.  It  had  been  more  confident  with 
prudence  and  wifdom  in  Archelaus  to  have  obferved  iuch  a  con- 
duft  as  had  been  agreeable  to  each  of  the  princes,  who  might 
both  arrive  at  the  empire.  Something  of  this  nature  is  obferv¬ 
ed  of  Pomponius  Atticus  §,  who  during  the  divifions  with  which 
the  republic  was  torn  at  different  times,  always  knew  how  to 
render  himfelf  agreeable  to  both  parties. 

Tiberius  never  forgot  the  injurious  preference  that  had  been 
given  to  his  rival,  which  was  the  more  offenfive  to  him,  as  it 
argued  an  ungrateful  difpofition  in  Archelaus.  He  made  him 
highly  fenfible  of  this  when  he  became  mailer.  Archelaus  was 
cited  to  Rome  || ,  as  having  endeavoured  to  excite  troubles  in 
the  province.  Livia  wrote  to  him  ;  and  without  dilfembling 
the  emperor’s  anger,  gave  him  hopes  of  pardon,  provided  he 
came  in  perfon  to  demand  it.  This  was  a  fnare  laid  for  draw¬ 
ing  him  out  of  his  kingdom.  The  **  king  of  Cappadocia  either 


*  Rex  Archelaus  quir.quagefimum  annum  Cappadocia  potiebatnr,  invi- 
fusTiberio,  quod  eum  Rhodi  agentem  nullo  officio  colu'flet.  Nec  id  Ar¬ 
chelaus  per  fuperbiam  omiferat,  fed  ah  intimis  Augufti  monitus ;  qufa 
florente  Caio  Carfare  mifToque  ad  res  Orientis,  intuta  Tiberii  amicitia  cre- 
debatur.  Tacit.  Anna!.  1  ri.  c.  42. 

f  Eleufis  was  but  fix  leagues  diftant  front  Rhodes.  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  €51. 

j  A.  M.  400a.  Ant.  J.  C.  2. 

§  Hoc  quale  fit,  facilius  exiftimabit  is,  qni  judicare  quantse  fit  fapientia:, 
eorum  retinere  ufum  benevolentiamque  inter  quos  maxima  runt  rerum  non 
folunt  a:muLtio,  fed  obtreclatio  tanto  intercedebat,  quantum  fuit  incidere 
neceffe  inter  Csefarem  atque  Antonium,  cunt  fe  uterque  principent  non 
folum  urbis  Rontanse  fed  orbis  terrarum  efie  cuperet.  Corn.  Nep.  in 
Attic,  c.  xx. 

(j  A.  M.  4020.  A.  D.  16. 

”  Ille  ignarus  doli,  vel,  ii  intelligere  videretur,  vim  metuens,  in  urbeirt 

"  properat ; 
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did  not  perceive  it,  or  dared  not  aft  as  if  be  did.  He  fet  out 
for  Rome,  was  very  dll  received  by  Tiberius,  and  faw  himfelf 
proceeded  againft  as  a  criminal.  Dion  allures  us,  that  Arche- 
laus,  deprdTed  with  age,  was  generally  believed  to  lwe  loft  his 
reafon ;  but  that  in  reality  he  was  perfectly  in  his  fenfes,  and 
counterfeited  the  roadman,  becaufe  he  faw  no  other  means  of 
Caving  his  life.  The  fenate  paffed  no  fentence  againft  him  ;  but 
age,  the  gout,  and,  more  than  thefe,  the  indignity  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  was  made  to  fuffer,  foon  oecaftoned  his  death.  He 
had  reigned  52  years.  After  his  death  Cappadocia  was  reduc¬ 
ed  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

This  kingdom  was  very  powerful.  The  revenues  of  Cappa¬ 
docia  were  fo  confiderable  when  Archelaus  died,  that  Tiberius 
thought  himfelf  able,  from  his  new  acquifition,  to  abate  the  half 
of  a  tax  he  had  caufed  to  be  levied.  He  even  gave  that  pro¬ 
vince  fome  relief,  and  would  not  exaft  from  it  all  the  duties  it 
had  paid  the  laft  king. 

The  kings  of  Cappadocia  generally  reftded  at  Mazaca  *,  a 
city  fituated  upon  the  mountain  Argea,  and  governed  by 
the  laws  of  f  Charondas.  This  city  was  built  upon  the  river 
Melas,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Euphrates.  A  king  of 
Cappadocia,  whom  Strabo  only  calls  Ariarathes,  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  time  when  be  lived,  having  filled  up  the  mouths  of 
this  river,  it  overflowed  all  the  neighbouring  country  ;  after 
which,  he  caufed  fmall  Hands  to  be  made  in  it,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Cyclades,  where  he  palled  part  of  his  life  in  puerile  diver- 
fions.  The  river  broke  the  dams  of  its  mouths  ;  and  the  waters 
returned  into  their  channel.  The  Euphrates,  having  received 
them,  overflowed,  and  did  incredible  damage  in  Cappadocia. 
The  Galatians,  who  inhabited  Phrygia,  fullered  alfo  great  Ioffes 
by  that  torrent;  for  which  they  infuted  upon  being  made  amends. 
They  demanded  300  talents  of  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
made  the  Romans  their  judges. 

Cappadocia  abounded  with  horfes,  affes  and  mules.  It 
was  from  thence  the  horfes  were  brought,  fo  particularly  allotted 
for  the  ufe  of  the  emperors,  that  the  confuls  themfeives  were 

properat:  exceptufque  immiti  a  principe,  et  roox  accufatus  a  fenatu;  non 
ob  crimina,  quit  fingebantur,  fed  angore,  fimul  felTus  fcnio,et  quia  regibus 
aequa,  nedum  infima,  infolita  funt,  fkiem  vita;  fponte  an  fato  iniplevit. 
Tacit.  Annal.  1.  ii.  c.  42. 

*  Strab  1.  xii.  p.  537,539- 

f  This  Charondas  was  a  celebrated  legiflatorof  Gracia  Major,  of  whom 
mention  has  been  made. 

$  Boch.  Phaieg.  1.  iii.  c.  1 1.  Schol.  Perfiii, 
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forbid  to  have  any  of  them.  It  furnifhed  alfo  great  numbers  of 
*  flaves  and  falfe  witneffes.  The  Cappadocians  were  reported 
to  accuftom  themfelves  to  the  bearing  of  torments  from  their  in¬ 
fancy,  and  to  put  one  another  to  the  queftion  by  the  rack  and 
other  methods  of  torture,  in  order  to  inure  themfelves  againft 
the  pains  their  falfe  witnefs  might  one  day  expofe  them  to  fuffer. 
This  people  exceeded  the  Greek  nation  in  perjury  f,  though 
the  latter  had  carried  that  vice  to  a  great  height,  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  Cicero,  who  afcribes  to  them  the  having  made  this  manner 
of  fpeaking  common  amongft  them :  “  Lend  me  your  evidence;}:, 
41  and  I’ll  pay  you  with  mine.” 

Cappadocia,  generally  fpeaking,  was  far  from  being  a  country 
of  great  geniufes  and  learned  men.  It  has  produced,  however, 
fome  very  celebrated  authors.  Strabo  and  Paufanias  are  of  that 
number.  It  was  believed  efpecially,  that  the  Cappadocians 
were  very  unfit  for  the  profeffion  of  orators ;  and  it  became  a 
proverb,  that  a  §  rhetorician  of  that  country  was  as  hard  to  be 
found  as  a  white  raven  or  a  flying  tortoife.  S.  Bafil  and  S» 
Gregory  Nazianzen  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

•  Mancipiis  locuples  eget  sris  Cappadocum  rex.  Horat. 

f  Cic.  pro  Flac.  n.  9, 10. 

}  Da  mihi  teftimonium  mutuum. 

§  &4tTrje v  Hkv  ytUKiss  r.cgaxas  vrTtivccs't  \utai 
Eugitv,  r,  lixif'.ot  fr,ro^a  liavtrx'SjKW, 
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PLAN. 

This  twenty-firft  book  contains  the  conclufion  of  the  hiftory  of  Syracufe! 
It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The  firil  includes  the  long  reign  of 
Hiero  II.  The  fecond,  the  lhort  reign  of  his  grandfon  Hieronymus,  the 
troubles  of  Syracufe  confequential  of  it,  and  the  fiege  and  taking  of  that 
city  by  Alarcellus.  The  third  is  an  exact  abridgment  of  the  hiftory  of 
Syracufe,  with  fome  reflections  upon  the  government  and  character  of 
the  Syracufans,  and  upon  Archimedes. 


ARTICLE  I. 

INCLUDING  THE  REIGN  OF  HIERO  II. 


SECTION  I. 

HIERO  II.  CHOSEN  CAPTAIN-GENERAL  BY  THE  SYRACUSANS, 
AND  SOON  AFTER  APPOINTED  KING. 

HIERO  II.  was  defcended  from  the  family  of  Gelon,  who 
had  formerly  reigned  in  Syracufe*.  As  his  mother  was  of 
flavilh  extra&ion,  his  father  Hierocles,  according  to  the  barba¬ 
rous  cu Horns  of  thofe  times,  caufed  him  to  be  expofed  foon  after 
his  birth  ;  believing  that  the  infant  dishonoured  the  nobility  of 
his  race.  If  Judin’s  fabulous  account  may  be  believed,  the  bees 
nourifhed  him  feveral  days  with  their  honey.  The  oracle  de¬ 
claring,  that  fo  lingular  an  event  was  a  certain  prefage  of  his  fu¬ 
ture  greatnefs,  Hierocles  caufed  him  to  be  brought  back  to  his 
houfe,  and  took  all  pofiible  care  of  his  education. 

The  child  improved  as  much  from  the  pains  taken  to  form 

*  A.  M.  3700.  Ant.  J.  C.  304.  Juftin.l.  Xxiii.  c.  4. 
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Mm,  a?  could  be  expected.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  early  from 
all  thofe  of  his  years,  by  his  addrefs  in  military  exercifes,  and 
his  courage  in  battle.  He  acquired  the  efteem  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
received  feveral  rewards  from  his  own  hands.  He  was  of  a 
beautiful  afpeCt,  large  ftature,  and  robuft  complexion.  In  his 
conversation  *  he  was  humane  and  polite,  in  bufinefs  juft,  and 
moderate  in  command  ;  fo  that  he  wanted  nothing  royal,  ex¬ 
cept  a  throne. 

\  Difcord  having  arifen  between  the  citizens  of  Syracufe  and 
their  troops,  the  latter,  who  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  railed 
Artemidorus  and  Hiero  to  the  fupreme  command,  which  com¬ 
prehended  all  authority  civil  and  military.  The  latter  was  at 
that  time  30  years  old,  but  of  a  prudence  and  maturity  that 
pronriied  a  great  king.  Honoured  with  this  command,  by  the 
help  of  feme  friends  he  entered  the  city,  and  having  found  means 
to  bring  over  the  adverfe  party,  who  were  intent  upon  nothing 
but  railing  diforders,  he  behaved  with  io  much  wifdom  and 
greatnefs  of  mind,  that  the  Syracufans,  though  highly  diflatis- 
fied  with  the  liberty  anumed  by  the  foldiers  of  making  fuch  an 
election  without  anv  right,  were  however  unanimous  in  confer- 
ring  upon  him  the  title  and  power  of  fupreme  commander. 

From  his  firft  measures,  it  was  eafy  to  judge  that  the  new 
magiftrate  afpired  at  fomething  more  than  that  office.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  ol'ferving  that  the  troops  no  fooner  quitted  the  city,  than 
Syracufe  was  involved  in  new  troubles  by  feditious  fpirits  and 
lovers  of  novelty,  he  perceived  bow  important  it  was,  in  the  ab- 
fencc  of  himfelf  and  the  army,  to  have  fomebody  upon  whom  he 
might  rely  for  keeping  the  citizens  within  the  bounds  of  their 
duty.  Leptinus  l'eemed  very  fit  for  this  purpofe.  He  had 
abundance  of  perfons  devoted  to  his  interefts,  and  was  in  very 
treat  credit  with  the  people.  Hiero  attached  him  to  himfelf 
fer  ever,  by  eipoufing  his  daughter;  and  by  the  fame  alliance 
Fcured  the  public  tranquillity,  during  the  time  he  (hould  be 
obliged  to  remove  from  Syracufe,  and  march  at  the  head  of 
the  armies. 

Another,  much  bolder,  though  far  lefs  juft,  ftroke  of  policy, 
eftabliftied  h;s  fecurity  and  repefe.  He  had  every  thing  to  fear 
from  the  foreign  foldiers,  turbulent  malignant  men,  void  of 
refpeft  for  their  commanders,  and  of  affedfion  for  a  ftate  of 
which  they  made  no  part,  foiely  actuated  by  the  delire  of  com- 


*  In  ailocpiio  blandns,  in  negotio  juftus,  in  irnperio  moderatus :  prorfus 
Ut  nihil  ei  rtgium  deeiTe  prater  regnum  videretur.  Juft  in. 
f  A.  M.  3719.  Ant.  J.  C.  v, 5.  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  8,  9. 
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the  nice  exa&itude  of  the  balance,  and  other  the  like  obje&s,  be¬ 
come  more  eafy  of  accefs,  and  in  a  manner  familiarize  themfelve* 
with  the  vulgar.  The  labour  of  Archimedes  was  longxiblcure, 
and  perhaps  contemned,  becaufe  he  confined  himfelf  to  fimple 
and  barren  {peculations.  Ought  we  therefore  to  conclude  that 
it  was  uftlefs  and  unprofitable  ?  It  was  from  that  very  fource  of 
knowledge,  buried  till  then  in  obfcurity,  from  which  fhot  forth 
thofe  living  lights,  and  wonderful  difcoveries,  which  difplayed 
from  their  birth  a  fenfible  and  manifeft  utility,  and  gave  the  Ra¬ 
mans  aftonilhment  and  defpair  when  they  befieged  Syracufe. 

,  Hiero  was  great  and  magnificent  in  all  things,  in  building  pa¬ 
laces,  arfenals,  and  temples.  He  carded  an  infinite  number  of 
(hips  of  all  burdens  to  be  built  for  the  exportation  of  corn  $  a 
commerce,  in  which  almoft  the  whole  wealth  of  the  ifland  con¬ 
fided.  *  We  are  told  of  a  galley  built  by  his  order,  under  the 
dire&ion  of  Archimedes,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  molt 
famous  ftruclures  of  antiquity.  It  was  a  whole  year  in  build¬ 
ing.  Hiero  patted  whole  days  among  the  workmen,  to  animate 
them  by  his  prel'ence-. 

This  (hip  had  20  benches  of  oars.  The  enormous  pile  was 
fattened  together  on  all  fides  with  huge  nails  of  copper,  that 
weighed  each  io  pounds  and  upwards. 

The  infide  had  in  it  three  galleries  or  corridors,  the  lowed  of 
which  led  to  the  hold  by  a  delcent  of  ftairs,  the  fecond  to  apart¬ 
ments,  and  the  firtt  to  foldiers  lodgings. 

On  the  right  and  left  fide  of  the  middle  gallery  there  were  to 
the  number  of  30  apartments ;  in  each  of  which  were  four  beds 
for  men.  The  apartment  for  the  officers  and  teamen  had  15 
beds,  and  three  great  rooms  for  eating  ;  the  laft  of  which,  that 
was  at  the  poop,  ferved  for  a  kitchen.  All  the  floors  of  theft 
apartments  were  inlaid  with  fmall  (lories  in  different  colours,  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  The  cielings,  windows,  and  all 
the  other  parts,  were  finiffied  with  wonderful  art,  and  embellifli- 
ed  with  all  kinds  of  ornaments. 

In  the  uppermoft  gallery  there  was  a  gymnafium,  or  place  of 
exercrfe,  and  walks  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  (hip. 
In  them  were  gardens  and  plants  of  all  kinds,  difpofed  in  won¬ 
derful  order.  Pipes,  fome  of  hardened  clay,  and  others  of  lead, 
conveyed  water  ail  around  to  rtfrefh  them.  There  were  alfo  ar¬ 
bours  of  ivy  and  vines,  that  had  their  roots  in  great  veffels  fill¬ 
ed  with  earth.  Thefe  veflels  were  watered  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  gardens.  The  arbours  ferved  to  (hade  the  walks. 

*  Atheb.  I.  iii.  p.  *86—290. 
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After  thefe  came  the  apartment  of  Venus  with  three  beds. 
This  was  floored  with  agates  and  other  precious  ftones,  the 
fineft  that  could  be  had  in  the  ifland.  The  walls  and  roof 
were  of  cyprefs  wood.  The  windows  were  adorned  with  ivory, 
paintings,  and  fmall  ftatues.  In  another  apartment  was  a 
library,  at  the  top  of  which,  on  the  outfide,  was  fixed  a  fun- 
dial. 

There  was  alfo  an  apartment  with  three  beds  for  a  bath,  in 
which  were  three  great  coppers,  and  a  bathing,  veffel,  made  of 
a  Angle  ftone,  of  various  colours.  This  veffel  contained  250 
quarts.  At  the  {hip’s  head  was  a  great  refervoir  of  water, 
which  held  100,000  quarts. 

All  round  the  fliip  on  the  outflde  were  Atlaffes  of  Ax  cubits, 
or  nine  feet,  in  height,  which  fupported  the  Aides  of  the  fliip  : 
thefe  Atlaffcs  were  at  equal  diftance  from  each  other.  The 
jthip  was  adorned  on  all  Ades  with  paintings,  and  had  eight 
towers  proportioned  to  its  bignefs  ;  two  at  the  head,  two  at  the 
ftern,  and  four  in  the  middle,  of  equal  dimenflons.  Upon  thefe 
towers  were  parapets,  from  which  Hones  might  be  difcharged 
upon  any  {hips  of  the  enemy  that  fliould  approach  too  near, 
itach  tower  was  guarded  by  four  young  men  completely  armed, 
and  two  archers.  The  inflde  of  them  was  Ailed  with  ftones 
and  arrows. 

Upon  the  Ade  of  the  veffel,  well  ftrengthened  with  planks, 
was  a  kind  of  rampart,  on  which  was  an  engine  to  difcharge 
ftones,  made  by  Archimedes  :  it  threw  a  ftone  of  300  weight, 
and  an  arrow  of  12  cubits  (18  feet),  the  diftance  of  a  ftadium, 
or  125  paces  from  it. 

The  fliip  had  three  mafts,  at  each  of  which  were  two  machines 
to  difcharge  ftones.  There  alfo  were  the  hooks  and  lumps  of 
lead  to  throw  upon  fuch  as  approached.  The  whole  fliip  was 
furrounded  with  a  rampart  of  iron,  to  keep  off  thofe  who  fliould 
attempt  to  board  it.  All  around  were  iron  grapplings  (Corvi), 
which  being  thrown  by  machines,  grappled  the  vcffels  of  the 
enemy,  and  drew  them  clofe  to  the  fliip,  from  whence  it  was 
eafy  to  deftroy  them.  On  each  of  the  Aides  were  60  young 
men  completely  armed,  and  as  many  about  the  mafts,  and  at 
the  machines  for  throwing  ftones. 

Though  the  hold  of  this  fliip  was  extremely  deep,  one  man 
fufficed  for  clearing  it  of  all  water,  with  a  machine  made  in  na¬ 
ture  of  a  fcrew,  invented  by  Archimedes.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  that  name  made  an  epigram  upon  this  fuperb  veffel,  for  which 
lie  was  well  paid.  Hiero  fent  him  toco  medimni  of  corn  as  a 
reward,  and  caufed  them  to  be  carried  to  the  port  cf  Pvneum. 

.  *  •  The 
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The  medirnnus,  according  to  Father  Montfaticon,  is  a  meafure 
that  contains  fix  bufnels.  This  epigram  is  come  down  to  u a. 
The  value  of  verfe  was  known' at  that  time  in  Syracufe. 

Hiero  having  found  that  there  was  no  port  in  Sicily  capable 
of  containing  this  veffel,  except  fome,  where  it  could  not  lie  at 
anchor  without  danger,  refolved  to  make  a  prefent  of  it  to  king 
Ptolemy  *,  and  fent  it  to  Alexandria.  There  was  at  that 
time  a  great  dearth  of  corn  throughout  all  Egypt. 

Several  other  veffels  of  lefs  burden  attended  this  great  (hip  : 
300,000  quarters  of  corn  were  put  on  board  them,  with  10,600 
great  earthen  jars  of  falted  fifh,  20,000  quintals  (or  2,000,000 
pounds)  of  fait  meat,  20,000  bundles  of  different  cloths,  with¬ 
out  including  the  provilions  for  the  fhips  crews  and  officers. 

To  avoid  too  much  prolixity,  I  have  retrenched  lome  part 
of  the  defcription  Athenseus  has  left  us  of  this  great  ffiip. 

I  fhould  have  been  glad  that,  to  have  given  us  a  better  idea 
of  it,  he  had  mentioned  the  exa£t  dimenfions  of  it.  Had  he 
added  a  word  upon  the  benches  of  oars,  it  would  have  cleared 
tip  and  determined  a  quefttcn,  which,  without  it,  muft  for  ever 
remain  doubtful  and  obfeure. 

Hicro’s  faith  was  put  to  a  very  fevere  trial,  after  the  bloody 
defeat  of  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Canrue,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  almoft  univerfal  defection  of  their  allies.  But  the 
wafting  of  his  dominions  by  the  Carthaginian  troops,  which 
their  fleet  had  landed  in  Sicily,  was  not  capable  of  changing  him. 
|  He  was  only  afflidted  to  fee  that  the  contagion  had  fpread 
even  to  his  own  family.  He  had  a  Ion  named  Gelon,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Nereis,  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus,  by  whom  he  had  fever;.! 
children,  and  amongft  others  Hieronymus,  of  whom  we  fliall 
foon  fpeak.  Gelon,  defpifmg  his  father’s  great  age,  and  fet- 
ting  no  value  on  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  after  their  laft  dis¬ 
grace  at  Cannte,  had  declared  openly  for  the  Carthaginians. 
He  had  already  armed  the  multitude,  and  fglicited  the  allies  of 
Syracufe  to  join  him,  and  would  t  perhaps  have  occufioned 
great  troubles  in  Sicily,  if  a  fudden  and  unexpe&ed  death  had 
not  intervened.  It  happened  fo  opportunely,  that  bis  father 
was  fufpe&ed  of  having  promoted  it.  He  did  not  furvive  his 
fon  long,  and  died  at  the  age  of  90  years,  infinitely  regretted  by 
his  people,  after  having  reigned  54  years. 

*  There  is  reafon  to  believe  this  was  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

t  A.  M.  3789.  Ant.  J.  C.  215.  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  30. 

f  Moviffetque  in  Siciliares,  nili  mors,  adeo  opportuna  lit  patrem  quoque 
fufpicione  adlpergeret,  armautem  euin  multitudir.cin,  folicitantemque  fc- 
cios,  abiiimpiilfet.  Liv. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  REIGN  OF  HIERONYMUS,  THE  TROUBLES  CONSEQUEN¬ 
TIAL  OF  IT,  AND  THE  SIEGE  AND  TAILING 
OF  SYRACUSE. 


SECTION  I. 

HIERONYMUS,  GRANDSON  OF  HIERO,  SUCCEEDS  HIM.— « 

HE  IS  KILLED  IN  A  CONSPIRACY. 

THE  death  of  Hiero  occafioned  great  revolutions  in  Sicily. 

The  kingdom  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hieronymus 
his  grandfon,  a  young  *  prince,  incapable  of  making  a  wife  ufe 
of  his  independency,  and  far  from  refilling  the  feducing  impref- 
iions  of  iovereign  power.  Hiero’s  appvehenfions,  that  the  dou- 
rilhing  condition  in  which  he  left  his  kingdom,  would  foon 
change  under  an  infant  king,  fuggefted  to  him  the  thought 
and  detire  of  reftoring  their  liberty  to  the  Syracufar-s.  But  his 
two  daughters  oppofed  that  deiign  with  their  whole  credit  ; 
from  the  hope  that  the  young  prince  would  have  only  the  title 
of  king,  and  that  they  Ihould  have  all  the  authority,  in  con- 
jundhion  with  their  lmlbands,  Andranadorus  and  Zoippus,  who 
held  the  firft  rank  among  his  guardians  f.  It  was  not  eafy  for 
an  old  rnan  of  90,  to  hold  out  againlt  the  carelfes  and  arts  of 
thofe  two  women,  whobefieged  him  day  and  night,  to  preferve 
the  freedom  of  his  mind  againft  their  preffing  and  alliduous  in- 
fmuations,  and  to  facrifice  with  courage  the  interefts  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  to  thofe  of  the  public. 

To  prevent  as  far  as  poffible  the  evils  he  forefaw,  he  appoint¬ 
ed  him  15  guardians,  who  were  to  form  his  council;  and  earn- 
eftly  defired  them,  at  his  death,  never  to  depart  from  the  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Romans,  to  which  he  had  inviolably  adhered  for 
50  years,  and  to  teach  the  young  prince  to  tread  in  his  fteps, 
and  to  follow  the  principle  in  which  he  had  been  educated  till 
then. 

The  king  dying  after  thefe  difpofitions,  the  guardians  he  had 
appointed  his  grandfon  immediately  fummoned  the  affembly, 
preiented  the  young  prince  to  the  people,  and  caufed  the  will 

¥  Puerum,  vixdum  libertatem,  nedum  dominationem,  modice  laturum. 
Liv. 

f  Non  facile  erat  nonagefimum  jam  agent!  annum,  circumceffo  dies  noc- 
tefque  muUebribus  blanditiis,  liberare  animum,  et  convertere  ad  publicaiii 
privatam  curani.  Liv. 

to 
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to  be  read.  A  fmall  number  of  people,  exprefsly  placed  to 
applaud  it,  clapped  their  hands,  and  raifed  acclamations  of  joy. 
All  the  reft,  in  a  confternation  equal  to  that  of  a  family  who 
had  lately  loft  a  good  father,  kept  a  mournful  filence,  which 
fufficientiy  expreffed  their  grief  for  their  lofs,  and  their  appre- 
henilon  of  what  was  to  come.  His  funeral  *  was  afterwards 
folemnized  ;  and  more  honoured  by  the  forrow  and  tears  of 
his  fubje&s  than  the  cares  and  regard  of  his  relations  for  his 
memory. 

Andranadorus’s  firft  care  was  to  remove  all  the  other  guar¬ 
dians,  by  telling  them  roundly,  the  prince  was  of  age  to  govern 
for  himfelf. 

He  was  at  that  time  near  15  years  old  ;  fo  that  Andrana- 
dorus,  being  the  firft  to  renounce  the  guardianihip  held  by  him 
in  common  with  many  colleagues,  united  in  his  own  perfon  all 
their  power.  The  difpolitions  made  by  the  wifeft  princes  at 
their  death,  'are  often  little  regarded,  and  feldom  executed 
afterwards. 

The  f  bef!  and  moft  moderate  prince  in  the  world,  fucceed- 
ing  a  king  fo  well  beloved  by  his  fubjeCts  as  Hiero  had  been, 
would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  confole  them  for  the  lofs 
they  had  fuftained  ;  but  Hieronymus,  as  if  he  had  ft  rove  by  his 
vice's  to  make  him  fb ill  more  regretted,  no  looner  afeended  the 
throne,  than  he  made  the  people  fenfible  how  much  all  things 
were  altered.  Neither  king  Hiero,  nor  Gelon  his  fon,  during 
fo  many  years,  had  ever  diftinguiflied  themfelve's  from  the  other 
citizens  by  their  habits,  or  any  other  ornaments  intimating 
pride.  Hieronymus  was  prefently  feen  in  a  purple  robe,  with 
a  diadem  on  bis  head,  and  furrounded  by  a  troop  of  armed 
guards.  Sometimes  he  affeCted  to  imitate  Dionyfius  the  tvraijt, 
in  coming  out  of  his  palace  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  'white 
liorfes.  All  the  j;  reft  of  his  conduct  was  fuitable  to  this  equi¬ 
page  :  a  viiible  contempt  for  all  the  world,  haughty  and  dif- 
dainful  in- hearing,  and  affectation  of  faying  difobliging  things  ; 
fo  difficult  of  accefs,  that  not  only  {hangers,  but  even  his  guar* 

*  Farms  £t  regium,  mag’s  aruore  civium  et  cr.ritate,  quam  cura  {riorum 

eelebre.  Liv. 

+  Vix  quidem  uili  bono  moderatoque  regi  facilis  ernt  favor  apud  Syra- 
cufanos,  fuccedenti:  tantae  cantati  Hieronis.  Verum  enimvero  Hierony¬ 
mus,  vc!ut  luis  vitiis  defidcrabilem  eilicere  vellet  avuni,  primo  ftatiin  eon-- 
fpeCtu,  omnia  quam  difpapia  effent  ofteridit.  Liv. 

t  Hunc  tam  fuperbum  apparaturf,  habitumque  convenientes fequebantur 
eontemptns  omnium  homimrm,  fupetbre  aures,  contumeliofa.  didta,  rari 
ad  itus,  non  al.enis  modo  fed  tuturibus  etiani ;  libidiues  none,  inhumana 

crudelitas.  liv.  . ; 
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dians,  could  fcarce  approach  him  ;  a  refinement  of  tafte  in  dif- 
coaering  new  methods  of  debauch  ;  a  cruelty  fo  exceffive,  as 
to  exiinguifh  all  fenfe  of  humanity  in  him.  This  odious  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  young  king  terrified  the  people  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  even  fome  of  his  guardians,  to  efcape  his  cruelty,  either 
put  themfelves  to  death,  or  condemned  themfelves  to  voluntary 
banifhment. 

Only  three  men,  Andranadorus  and  Zoippus,  both  Hiero’s 
fons-in-law,  and  Thrafo,  had  any  freedom  of  accefs  to  the 
young  king.  He  liftened  a  little  more  to  them  than  to  others  ; 
but  as  the  two  firfl  openly  declared  for  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  latter  for  the  Romans,  that  difference  of  fentiments,  and  very 
■warm  difputes  frequently  the  confequence  of  it,  drew  upon 
them  that  prince’s  attention. 

About  this  time  a  confpiracy  againff  the  life  of  Hieronymus 
happened  to  be  difeovered.  One  of  the  principal  confpirators, 
named  Theodotus,  was  accufed.  Being  put  to  the  queftion, 
he  confeffed  the  crime  as  to  himfelf ;  but  all  the  violence  of  the 
moft  cruel  torments  could  not  make  him  betray  his  accomplices. 
At  length,  as  if  no  longer  able  to  fupport  the  pains  inflicted  on 
him,  he  accufed  the  king’s  beft  friends,  though  innocent,  among- 
whom  he  named  Thrafo,  as  the  ringleader  of  the  whole  enter- 
prife ;  adding,  that  they  fhould  never  have  engaged  in  it,  if 
man  of  his  credit  had  not  been  at  their  head.  The  zeal  he  had 
always  expreffed  for  the  Roman  interefts,  rendered  the  evidence 
probable ;  and  he  was  accordingly  put  to  death.  Not  one  of 
the  accomplices,  during  their  companion’s  being  tortured,  either 
fled  or  concealed  himfelf;  fo  much  they  relied  upon  the  fidelity 
of  Theodotus,  who  had  the  fortitude  to  keep  the  fecret  in¬ 
violably. 

The  death  of  Thrafo,  who  was  the  foie  fupport  of  the  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Romans,  left  the  field  open  to  the  partizans  of 
Carthage.  Hieronymus  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  Hannibal, 
who  fent  back  a  young  Carthaginian  officer  of  illuftrious  birth, 
named  alfo  Hannibal,  with  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  natives 
,-f  Carthage,  but  defeended  from  the  Syracufans  by  their  father. 
After  the  treaty  with  Hieronymus  was  concluded,  the  young 
officer  returned  to  his  general ;  the  two  others  continued  with 
the  king,  by  Hannibal’s  permiffion.  The  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were,  that  after  having  driven  the  Romans  out  of  Sicily, 
of  which  they  fully  allured  themfelves,  the  river  Himera,  which 
aim  off  divides  the  ifland,  fhould  be  the  boundary  of  their  ref- 
petftive  dominions.  Hieronymus,  blown  up  by  the  praifes  oi 
lus  flatterers,  demanded  even,  fome  time  after,  that  all  Sicily 

fhould 
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fhould  be  given  up  to  him,  leaving  the  Carthaginians  Italy  for 
their  part.  The  propofal  appeared  idle  and  rafh  ;  but  Hanni¬ 
bal  gave  very  little  attention  to  it,  having  no  other  view  at  that 
time  than  of  drawing  off  the  young  king  from  the  party  of  the 
Romans. 

Upon  the  firft  rumour  of  this  treaty,  Appius,  praetor  of  Sici¬ 
ly,  fent  ambaffadors  to  Hieronymus,  to  renew  the  alliance  made 
by  his  grandfather  with  the  Romans.  That  proud  prince  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  great  contempt ;  afking  them,  with  an  air  of 
raillery  and  infult,  what  had  paffed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  ;  that 
Hannibal’s  ambaffadors  had  related  incredible  things  of  it ;  that 
it  was  eafy  to  know  the  truth  from  their  mouths,  and  thence 
to  determine  upon  the  choice  of  his  allies.  The  Romans  made 
anfwer,  that  they  would  return  to  him  when  he  had  learned  to 
treat  ambaffadors  ferioufty  and  with  reafon  ;  and,  after  having 
cautioned  rather  than  defired  him  not  to  change  fides  too  rafnly, 
they  withdrew. 

At  length  his  cruelty,  and  the  other  vices  to  which  he  blind¬ 
ly  abandoned  himfelf,  drew  upon  him  an  unfortunate  end.  Thcfe 
who  had  formed  the  confpiracy  mentioned  before  purfued  their 
fcheme  -r  and  having  found  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  their  enterprife,  kiHed  him  in  the  city  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  on  a  journey  he  made  from  Syracufe  into  their  country. 

Here  is  a  fenfible  inftance  of  the  difference  between  a  king 
and  a  tyrant  -r  and  that  it  is  not  in  guards  or  arms  the  fecurity 
of  a  prince  confifts,  but  the  affe&ion  of  his  fubjefts.  Hiero, 
from  being  convinced  that  thofe  who  have  the  laws  in  their 
hands  for  the  government  of  the  people,  ought  always  to  govern 
themfelves  by  the  laws,  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  ft 
might  be  faid  the  law  and  not  Hiero  reigned.  He  believed  him¬ 
felf  rich  and  powerful,  for  no  other  end  than  to  do  good,  and  to 
render  others  happy.  He  had  no  occafion  to  take  precautions 
for  the  fecurity  of  his  life  :  he  had  always  the  fureft  guard  about 
him,  the  love  ofhis  people  ;  and  Syracufe  was  afraid  of  nothing 
fo  much  as  of  loiing  him.  Hence  he  was  lamented  at  his  death 
as  the  common  father  of  his  country.  Not  only  their  mouths 
but  hearts  were  long  after  filled  with  his  name,  and  fnceffantly 
bleffed  his  memory  Hieronymus,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  no 
other  rule  of  conduct  but  violence,  regarded  all  other  men  as 
born  folely  for  himfelf,  and  valued  b.mfetf  upon  governing  them, 
not  as  fubje&s  but  (laves,  led  the  wretchedeft  life  in  the  world,  if 
to  live  were  to  pafshis  days  in  continual  apprehenfion  and  terror. 
As  he  trufted^nobody,  nobody  placed  any  confidence  in  him. 
Thofe  who  were  ncarelt  his  perion  were  the  moll  expofed  to 
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his  fufpicions  and  cruelty,  and  thought  they  had  no  other  fecit- 
rity  for  their  own  lives  than  by  putting  an  end  to  his.  Thus 
ended  a  reign  of  (hott  duration,  but  abounding  with  diforders, 
injuftice,  and  oppreffion. 

*  Appius,  who  forefaw  the  confequence  of  his  death,  gave  the 
fenate  advice  of  all  that  had  palled,  and  took  the  neceffary  pre¬ 
cautions  to  preferve  that  part  of  Sicily  which  belonged  to  the 
Romans.  They,  on  their  lide,  perceiving  the  war  in  Sicily  was 
likely  to  become  important,  font  Marcellos  thither,  who  had  been 
appointed  conful  with  Fabius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year 
of  the  fccond  Punic  war,  and  had  dittinguifhed  himfelf  glorioufly 
by  his  Rectifies  again!!  Hannibal. 

When  Hieronymus  was  killed,  the  foldiers,  lefis  out  of  affefliou 
for  him,  than  a  certain  natural  refipedf  for  their  kings,  had 
thoughts  at  firll  of  avenging  his  death  upon  the  confpirators. 
But  the  grateful  name  of  the  liberty  with  which  they  were  flat¬ 
tered,  and  the  hope  that  was  given  them  of  the  divilion  of  the 
tyrant’s  treafures  amongft  them,  and  of  additional  pay,  with  the 
recital  of  his  horrid  crimes  and  lhameful  exceffes,  altogether  ap¬ 
pealed  their  firfl  heat,  and  changed  their  diipofition  in.  filch  a 
manner,  that  they  left  the  prince’s  body  without  interment,  for 
whom  they  had  juft  before  exprelfied  fo  warm  a  regret. 

As  foon  as  the  death  of  Hieronymus  was  known  at  Syracuse, 
Andranadorus  feized  the  ifle,  which  W'as  part  of  the  city7,  with, 
the  citadel,  and  fuch  other  places  as  were  mod  proper  for  his  de¬ 
fence  in  it  ;  putting  good  garrifons  into  them.  Theodotus  and 
Sods,  heads  of  the  confpiracy,  having  left  their  accomplices 
with  the  army,  to  keep  the  foldiers  quiet,  arrived  foon  after  at 
the  city.  Th-ey  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  quarter  Achra- 
dina,  where,  by  Ihewing  the  tyrant’s  bloody  robe,  with  his  dia¬ 
dem,  to  the  people,  and  exhorting  them  to  take  ai  ms  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  liberty,  they  foon  favv  themfelves  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  body. 

The  whole  city  was  in  confufion.  The  next  day  at  fun-rive,, 
all  the  people,  armed  and  unarmed,  ran  to  the  quarter  Achradina, 
where  the  fenate  was  alfiembled,  which  had  neither  fat,  nor  been 
confulted  upon  any  affair,  from  Hiero’s  death.  Polsenus,  one  of 
the  fenators,  fpoke  to  the  people  with  great  freedom  and  mode¬ 
ration.  He  reprefented,  “  That  having  experienced  the  indig- 
“  nities  and  miferies  of  flavery,  they  were  moil  fenfibly,  affefled 

with  them  ;  but  as  to  the  evils  occafioned  by  civil  dificord,  they 
“  would  rather  have  heard  them  fpoken  of  by  their  fathers,  than 

♦  A.  M.  3790.  Ant  J.  214,  Liv.  L  xxiv.  n.  iz~ - 33. 
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“  been  acquainted  with  them  themfelves  :  that  he  commended 
“  thqir  readinefs  in  taking  arms,  and  fhould  praife  them  (till  more, 

“  if  they  did  not  proceed  to  ufe  them  till  the  la lk  extremity  : 

“  that  at  prefent  it  was  his  advice  to  fend  deputies  to  Andrana- 
dorus,  and  to  let  him  know  he  mull  fubmit  to  the  fenate,  open 
“  the  gates  of  the  ifle,  and  withdraw  his  garrifons :  that  if  he 
t!  pevfifted  in  his  ufurpation,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  treat  him 
“  with  more  rigour  than  Hieronymus  had  experienced.” 

This  deputation  at  firft  made  fome  impreflion  upon  him  ; 
whether  he  ftill  retained  a  refpedt  for  the  fenate,  and  was  moved 
with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  citizens  ;  or  becaufe  the 
belt  fortified  part  of  the  ifle  having  been  taken  from  him  by 
treachery,  and  furrenderedto  the  Syracufans,  that  lofs  gave  him 
juft  apprehenfions.  But*hiswifeDemarata,Hiero’s  daughter,  an 
haughty  and  ambitious  princefs,  having  taken  him  afide,  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  famous  faying  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  “  That  it 
“  was  never  proper  to  q-;it  the  faddle,  i.  e.  the  tyranny,  till  pull- 
ed  off  the  horfe  by  the  heels :  that  a  great  fortune  might 
“  be  renounced  in  a  moment,  but  that  it  would  coft  abundance 
“  of  time  and  pains  to  attain  it  :  that  it  was  therefore  neceffary 
“  to  endeavour  to  gain  time ;  and  whilft  he  amufed  the  fenate 
“  with  ambiguous  anfwers,  to  treat  privately  with  the  foldiers 
“  at  Leontium,  whom  it  was  eafy  to  bring  over  to  his  intereft, 
“  by  the  attra&ion  of  the  king’s  trealures  in  his  poffefiion.” 

Andranadorus  did  not  entirely  rejeft  this  counfel,  nor  think 
proper  to  give  into  it  without  referve.  He  chofe  a  mean  between 
both.  He  promifed  to  fubmit  to  the  fenate,  in  expectation  of 
a  more  favourable  opportunity ;  and  the  next  day  having  thrown 
open  the  gates  of  the  ifle,  repaired  to  the  quarter  Achradina  ; 
and  there,  after  having  excufed  his  delay  and  refiftance,  from  the 
fear  he  had  been  iq  of  being  involved  in  the  tyrant’s  punifhment, 
as  his  uncle,  he  declared, "that  he  was  come  to  put  his  perfon  and 
interefts  into  the  hands  of  the  fenate.  Then,  turning  towards 
the  tyrant’s  murderers,  and  addrefling  himfelf  to  Theodotus  and 
Softs  ;  “  You  have  done,”  faid  he,  “  a  memorable  aCtiorr.  But, 
“  believe  me,  your  glory  is  only  begun,  and  has  not  yet  attained 
“  the  height  of  which  it  is  capable.  If  you  do  not  take  care  to  ef- 
“  tabliih  peace  and  union  among  the  citizens,  the  ftate  is  in  great 
“  danger  of  expiring,  and  of  being  deltroyed  at  the  very  mu- 
“  ment  (he  begins  to  tafte  the  bleffings  of  liberty.” 

*  Sed  evocatum  eum  ab  legatis  Demarata  uxor,  (ilia  Hieronis,  inflata 
adhuc  regiis  animis  ac  muliebri  fpiricu,  admoiiet  faipe  ufurpatse  Dionyfii 
tyranni  vocis  :  quae,  pedibus  tradluai,  non  infidentem  equo,  relinquere  ty- 
rannidetn  dixerit  debere. 


After 
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After  this  difcourfe,  he  laid  the  keys  of  the  ifle  and  of  the 
king’s  treaiures  at  their  feet.  The  whole  city  was  highly  re¬ 
joiced  on  this  occafion,  and  the  temples  were  thronged  during 
the  reft  of  the  day  with  infinite  numbers  of  people,  who  went 
thither  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  fo  happy  a  change  of 
affairs. 

The  next  day,  the  fenate  being  affembled  according  to  the 
ancient  cuftom,  magiftrates  were  appointed,  amongft  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  whom  Andranadorus  was  eledfted,  with  Theodotus  and 
Sofis,  and  fome  others  of  the  confpirators  who  were  abfent. 

On  the  other  fide,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  whom  Hiero¬ 
nymus  had  fc.it  at  the  head  of  2000  men,  to  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
cite  troubles,  in  the  cities  which  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
Romans,  feeing  themfelves,  upon  the  news  of  the  tyrant’s  death, 
abandoned  by  the  foldiers  under  their  command,  returned  to 
Svracufe,  where  they  demanded  to  be  efcorted  in  fafety  to 
Hannibal,  having  no  longer  any  bufinefs  in  Sicily  after  the 
death  of  him  to  whom  they  had  been  fent  by  that  general. 
The  Syracufans  were  not  forry  to  part  with  thofe  two  (Irangers, 
who  were  of  a  turbulent,  factious  difpofition,  and  well  experi¬ 
enced  in  military  affairs.  There  is  in  mall  affairs  a  decifive 
moment,  which  never  returns  after  having  been  once  let  flip. 
The  negligence  in  afiigning  the  time  for  their  departure,  gave 
them  opportunity  to  iniinuate  themfelves  into  the  favour  of  the 
foldiers,  who  efteeined  them  upon  account  of  their  abilities,  and 
to  give  them  a  d.fguft  for  the  fenate,  and  the  better  inclined 
part  of  the  citizens. 

Andranadorus,  whofe  wife’s  ambition  would  never  let  him 
reft,  and  who  t-ill  then  had  covered  his  defigns  with  fmooih 
diffimulation,  believing  it  a  proper  time  for  difclofing  them,  con- 
fpired  with  Themittus,  Gelon’s  fon-in-law,  to  feize  the  love- 
reignty.  He  communicated  his  views  to  a  comedian  named 
Arifton,  from  whom  he  kept  nothing  fecret.  That  profeffion 
was  not  at  all  difhonom able  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  exer- 
ciied  by  perfons  of  no  ignoble  condition.  Anfton,  believing  it 
his  duty,  as  it  really  was,  to  facrifice  bis  friend  to  his  country, 
diicovered  the  eonfpiracy.  Andranadorus  and  Themillus  were 
immediately  (lain,  bv  order  of  the  other  magiftrates,  as  they  en¬ 
tered  the  fenate.  The  people  rofe,  and  threatened  to  revenge 
their  deaths,  but  were  deterred  from  it,  by  the  light  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  two  confpirators,  which  were  thrown  out  of 
the  fenate-houfe.  They  were  then  informed  of  their  pernicious 
defigns  ;  to  which  all  the  misfortunes  of  Sicily  were  aferibed, 
rather  than  to  the  wickednelb  of  Hieronymus,  who  being  only 

a  youth. 
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3  youth,  had  a&ed  entirely  by  their  counfels.  They  infinuated, 
that  his  guardians  and  tutors  had  reigned  in  his  name  :  that 
they  ought  to  have  been  cut  off  before  Hieronymus,  or  at  leaft 
with  him  :  that  impunity  had  carried  them  on  to  commit  new 
crimes,  and  to  afpire  to  the  tyranny  :  that  not  being  able  to 
fuccced  in  their  deiign  by  force,  they  had  ufed  diflimulation 
and  perfidy  :  that  neither  favours  nor  honours  had  been  able  to 
overcome  the  wicked  difpofition  of  Andranadorus  ;  nor  the 
ele&ing  him  one  of  the  fupreme  magiftrates  amongft  the  de¬ 
liverers  cf  their  country,  him,  who  was  the  declared  enemy  of 
liberty:  that  as  to  the  reft,  they  had  been  infpired  with  their 
ambition  of  reigning  by  the  princeffes  of  the  blood  royal, 
■whom  they  had  married,  the  one  Hiero’s,  the  other  Gelon’s 
daughter. 

At  thofe  words  the  whole  affembly  cried  out  that  not  one  of 
them  ought  to  be  fuffered  to  live,  and  that  it  was  neceffary  to 
extirpate  entirely  the  race  of  the  tyrants,  without  any  referve  or 
exception.  *  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  multitude.  It  either 
ahjedtly  abandons  itfelf  to  flavery,  or  lords  it  with  infolence  ; 
but  with  regard  to  liberty,  which  holds  the  mean  betwixt  thofe 
extremes,  it  neither  knows  how  to  be  without  it,  or  to  life  it ; 
and  has  always  too  many  flatterers  ready  to  enter  into  its  paf- 
iions,  inflame  its  rage,  and  hurry  it  on  to  excefiive  violences, 
and  the  moft  inhuman  cruelties,  to  which  it  is  but  too  much 
inclined  of  itfelf,  as  was  the  cafe  at  that  time.  At  the  re- 
queft  of  the  magiftrates,  which  was  almoft  fooner  accepted  than 
propofed,  they  decreed  that  the  royal  family  fliould  be  entirely 
dellroyed. 

Demarata,  Hiero’s,  and  Harmonia,  Gelon’s  daughter ;  the 
firft  manned  to  Andranadorus,  and  the  other  to  Themiftus,  were 
killed  firft.  From  thence  they  went  to  the  houfe  of  Heraclea, 
wife  of  Zoippus  ;  who  having  been  fent  on  an  embaffy  to  Pto¬ 
lemy  king  of  Hgypt,  remained  there  in  voluntary  banifhment, 
to  avoid  being  witnefs  of  the  miferies  of  his  country.  Having 
been  apprifed  that  they  were  coming  to  her,  that  unfortunate 
princefs  had  taken  refuge  with  her  two  daughters  in  the  moil 
remote  part  of  her  houfe,  near  her  houfnold  gods.  When  the 
affafiins  arrived  there,  with  her  hair  loofe  and  difordered,  her 
face  bathed  in  tears,  and  in  a  condition  moft;  proper  to  excite 
conipafl'ion,  (he  conjured  them,  in  a  faultering  voice,  interrupted 


*  Hxc  natnra  multltudinis  eft  act  fcrVit  humiliter,  aut  fuperbe  domi¬ 
natin'  :  libertaUm,  qua:  media  eft,  aec  fpernere  modice,  nec  habere  feiunt. 
■Et  non  ferine  defant  iraruin  indulgences  miniftri,  qui  avidos  atque  intem¬ 
perances  plebei'orum  animo's  ad  fanguiuem  et  csedes  irritant.  Liv. 

with 
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with  fighs,  in  the  name  of  Hiero  her  father,  and  Gelon  her  bro¬ 
ther.  “  Not  to  involve  an  innocent  princels  in  the  guilt  and  mis- 
“  fortunes  of  Hieronymus.”  She  reprefented  to  them,  “  that 
“  her  hulband's  banilhment  had  been  to  her  the  foie  fruit  of 
“that  reign:  that  not  having  had  any  lhare  in  the  fortunes 
“  and  defigns  cf  her  filler  Demarata,  fhe  ought  to  have  none  in 
“  her  punfthment.  Befides,  what  was  there  to  fear  either  from 
“  her,  in  the  forlcrn  condition  and  almoft  widowhood  to  which 
“  fhe  was  reduced,  or  from  her  daughters,  unhappy  orphans, 
“  without  credit  or  fup port  ?  That  if  the  royal  family  were  be- 
“  come  lo  odious  to  Syracufe,  that  it  could  not  bear  the  fight 
<c  of  them,  they  might  be  banilhed  to  Alexandria,  the  wife  to 
“  her  hufband,  the  daughters  to  their  father.”  When  fhe  faw 
them  inflexible  to  her  remonftrances,  forgetting  herfelf,  fhe 
implored  them  at  leave  to  lave  the  lives  of  the  princelfes  her 
daughters,  both  of  an  age  to  infpire  the  molt  inveterate  and 
furious  enemies  with  compaffion  :  but  her  difeourfe  made  no 
imprefiion  upon  the  minds  of  thofe  barbarians.  Having  torn 
her  in  a  manner  from  the  arms  of  her  houihold  gods,  they  llab- 
bed  her  to  death  in  the  fight  of  her  two  daughters,  and  foon  after 
cut  their  throats,  already  llained  and  covered  with  the  blood  of 
their  mother.  What  was  tlill  more  deplorable  in  their  deftiny 
was,  that  immediately  after  their  death  an  order  of  the  people's 
came  for  fparing  their  lives. 

From  companion,  the  people  in  a  moment  proceeded  to  rage 
ar.d  fury  againfl  thofe  who  had  been  io  baity  in  the  execution, 
and  had  not  left  them  time  for  reflection  or  repentance.  They 
demanded  that  magillrates  fhould  be  nominated  in  the  room  of 
Andranadorus  and  Themiftus.  They  were  a  long  time  in  fuf- 
penfe  upon  this  choice.  At  length  fomebody  in  the  crowd  of 
the  people  happened  to  name  Epicydes  ;  another  immediately 
mentioned  Hippocrates.  Thofe  two  perfons  were  demanded 
w  th  fo  much  ardour  bv  the  multitude,  which  confifted  of  citi¬ 
zens  and  loldiers,  that  the  fenate  could  not  prevent  their  being 
created. 

The  new  magillrates  did  not  immediately  difeover  the  defign 
they  had  of  reinRating  Syracufe  in  the  interells  of  Hannibal : 
but  they  had  feen  with  pain  the  meafures  which  had  been  taken 
before  they  were  in  office  ;  for,  immediately  after  the  re-efta- 
bhihmtnt  of  liberty,  ambaffadors  had  been  fent  to  Appius,  to 
propofe  renewing  the  alliance  broken  by  Hieronymus.  He  had 
referred  them  to  Marcellus,  who  was  lately  arrived  in  Sicily, 
with  an  authority  fuperior  to  his.  own.  Marcellus,  in  his  turn, 
fent  deputies  to  the  magi  lira  te-s  of  Syracufe,  to  treat  of  peace. 
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mand  and  lucre,  and  always  ready  fora  revolt;  who  having 
been  bold  enough  to  affr.me  a  right  in  the  election  of  magi- 
flrates,  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  were  capable,  upon  the 
lead  difcontent,  of  attempting  any  thing  againll  himfelf.  He 
eaiily  comprehended,  that  he  fliould  never  have  the  maftery 
over  them,  from  their  being  too  well  united  among  themfelves  ; 
that  if  he  undertook  to  punifh  the  moil  criminal,  their  chaftife- 
ment  would  only  provoke  the  reft  ;  and  that  the  only  means  to 
put  an  end  to  the  troubles  they  occafioned,  was  utterly  to  ex¬ 
terminate  the  factious  militia,  whofe  licentioufnefs  and  rebellious 
difpofition  were  only  fit  to  corrupt  others,  and  incline  them  to 
pernicious  exceffes.  Deceived  by  a  falfe  zeal,  and  blind  love 
for  the  public  good,  and  fenfibly  affe&edalfo  with  the  profpecl 
of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  perpetually  expofed,  he  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him,  for  the  fafety  of  his  country,  and  fecurity 
of  his  perfon,  to  proceed  to  a  cruel  and  fad  extremity,  equally 
contrary  to  his  chara&er  and  juftice,  but  which  feerned  neceflary 
■to  him  in  the  prefent  conjuncture.  He  therefore  took  the 
field,  under  the  pretext  of  marching  againll  the  *  Mamertines. 
When  he  came  within  view  of  the  enemy,  he  divided  his  army 
into  two  parts  :  on  the  one  fide  he  polled  fuch  of  the  foldiers 
who  were  Syracufans ;  on  the  other,  thofe  who  were  not  fo. 
He  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  firft,  as  if  he  intended  an  at¬ 
tack,  and  left  the  others  expofed  to  the  Mamertines,  who  cut 
them  in  pieces  :  after  which  he  returned  quietly  to  the  city  with 
the  Syracufan  troops. 

The  army  being  thus  purged  of  all  who  might  excite  difor- 
ders  and  fedition,  he  raifed  a  fufficient  number  of  new  troops, 
and  afterwards  difcharged  the  duties  of  his  function  in  peace. 
The  Mamertines,  elated  with  their  firft  fuccefs,  advancing  into 
‘the  country,  he  marched  againll  them  with  the  Syracufan  troops, 
whom  he  had  armed  and  difciplined  well,  and  gave  them  battle 
in  the  plain  of  Myla.  A  great  part  of  the  enemy  were  left 
upon  the  place,  and  their  generals  made  prifoners.  At  his  return 
he  was  declared  king  by  all  the  citizens  of  Syracufe,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  allies.  This  happened  feven  years  after  his  being 
raifed  to  the  fupreme  authority. 

It  would  be  difficult  tojuftify  the  manner  in  which  he  attain¬ 
ed  that  eminence.  Whether  he  put  the  foreign  foldiers  in  mo¬ 
tion  himfelf,  which  feerns  probable  enough,  or  only  lent  himfelf 

*  They  were  originally  Campanian  troops,  whom  Agathocles  had  tak¬ 
en  into  his  pay,  and  who  afterwards  feized  Medina,  having  firft  put  the 
principal  inhabitants  to  the  fword. 
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to  their  zeal,  it  was  a  criminal  infidelity  to  his  country,  and  the 
public  authority,  to  which  his  example  gave  a  mortal  wound. 
It  is  true,  the  irregularity'  of  his  entrance  upon  office  was  fome- 
what  amended  by  the  content  which  the  people  and  the  allies 
afterwards  gave  to  it :  but  can  we  fuppofe,  in  fuch  a  conjuncture, 
that  their  confent  was  perfectly  free  ?  As  to  his  being  elected 
Icing,  there  was  nothing  forced  in  that.  If  his  fecret  ambition 
had  any  part  in  it,  that  fault  was  well  atoned  for  by  his  wife  and 
difintereiied  conduct  through  the  long  duration  of  his  reign 
and  life. 

The  lofs  of  the  battle  we  have  fpoken  of  entirely  difconcerted 
the  affairs  of  the  Mamertines.  Some  of  them  had  recourfe  to 
the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  they  furrendered  their  citadel ; 
others  refolved  to  abandon  the  city’  to  the  Romans,  and  fent  to 
defire  their  aid.  Hence  arofe  the  iirft  Punic  war,  as  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  more  at  large  *  elfewhere. 

f  Appius  Claudius  the  conful  put  to  fea,  in  order  to  aid  the 
Mamertines.  Not  being  able  to  pafs  the  flrait  of  Meflina,  of 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  pofleffed  themfelves,  he  made  a 
feint  of  abandoning  that  enterprife,  and  of  returning  towards 
Rome  with  all  the  troops  he  had  on  board  bis  fleet.  Upon 
this  news,  the  enemy,  who  blocked  up  Meflina  on  the  fide  next 
the  fea,  having  retired,  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  further  to 
apprehend,  Appius  tacked  about  and  palled  the  llrait  without 
danger. 

1  The  Mamertines,  between  menaces  and  furprile,  having 
driven  the  officer  out  of  the  citadel  who  commanded  in  it  for 
the  Carthaginians,  they  called  in  Appius,  and  opened  the  gates 
of  their  city  to  him.  The  Carthaginians  loon  after  formed 
the  fiege  of  it,  and  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Hiero,  who 
joined  his  troops  to  theirs.  The  Roman  conful  thought  fit  to 
venture  a  battle,  and  attacked  the  Syraculans  firff.  The  fight 
was  rude.  Hiero  file  wed  all  poffible  courage,  but  could  not 
refill  the  valour  of  the  Romans,  and  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
retire  to  Syracufe.  Claudius  having  obtained  a  like  vidlory 
Qver  the  Carthaginians,  faw  bimielf  mailer  of  the  field,  advan¬ 
ced  to  the  walls  of  Syracufe,  and  evendefigned  to  have  befieged 

iti 

<5  When  the  news  of  Appius’ s  good  fuccefs  arrived  at  Rome, 
:t  occafioned  great  joy.  In  order  to  make  the  moft  of  it,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  ufe  new  efforts.  The  two  confuls  lately  eledl- 

*  VoL  I.  Hiftory  cf  the  Carthaginians.  f  Front.  Strat.  1.  i.  c.  4. 

i  Poiyb.  L  i.  p.  10,  n.  £  Ibid.  p.  15,  16. 
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ed,  Manius  Otacilius  and  Manias  Valerius,  were  ordered  into 
Sicily.  Upon  their  arrival,  feveral  of  the  Carthaginian  and 
Syracufan  cities  furrendered  at  difcretion. 

The  confternation  of  Sicily,  joined  to  the  number  and  force 
of  the  Roman  legions,  made  Hiero  conceive  what  event  this 
new  war  was  likely  to  have.  That  prince  was  fenfrblc  that  he 
might  rely  upon  a  more  faithful  and  con  Rant  amity  on  the  fide 
of  the  Romans.  He  knew  that  the  Carthaginians  had'  not 
renounced  the  defign  they  had  anciently  formed,  of  poffe fling 
themftlves  of  all  Sicily  ;  and  if  they  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  Meflina,  he  rightly  judged  his  power  would  he  very  infecure, 
in  the  neighbouihood  of  fuch  dangerous  and  formidable  ene¬ 
mies.  He  faw  no  other  expedient  for  the  prefervation  of  his 
kingdom,  than  to  leave  the  Carthaginians  engaged  with  the 
Romans  ;  well  allured  that  the  war  would  be  long  and  obllinate 
between  thofe  two  republics,  equal  in  their  forces ;  and  that  as- 
long  as  they  fhould  be  at  blows,  he  fhould  have  no  reafon  to 
apprehend  being  diilreffed  either  by  the  one  or  the  other.  He 
therefore  fent  ambafiadors  to  the  confuls  to  treat  of  peace  and 
alliance.  They  were  far  from  refufing  thofe  offers.  They 
were  too  much  afraid  that  the  Carthaginians,  matters  at  fea, 
might  cut  off -all  paffage  for  provisions  ;  which  fear  was  the 
better  founded,  as  the  troops  who  had  firft  patted  the  ilrait  had 
fuffered  extremely  by  famine.  An  alliance  with  Hiero  fccured 
the  legions  in  that  refpedf,  and  was  immediately  concluded. 
The  conditions  were,  that  the  king  fliould  reft  ore  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  without  raufom,  all  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  from  them, 
and  pay  them  100  *  talents  in  money. 

From  thenceforth  Hiero  faw  no  war  in  his  dominions,  nor 
had  any  other  (hare  in  it,  than  of  jending  fupplies  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  upon  occafion.  In  other  refpedts  he  reigned  as  a  kino- 
who  had  no  view  nor  ambition  but  the  efteem  and  love  of  his 
people.  No  prince  was  ever  more  fuccefsful  in  that  point,  nor 
longer  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  wifdom  and  prudence.  During 
more  than  50  years  that  he  lived  after  being  elefted  king, 
wliilft  all  things  were  in  flames  round  him,  occafioned  by  the 
cruel  wars  which  the  two  moft  potent  ftates  of  the  world  made 
agaiuft  each  other,  he  was  fo  prudent  and  happy  to  be  no  more 
than  a  fpedfator  of  them,  and  only  to  hear  the  noii'e  of  thofe 
arms  which  (hook  all  the  neighbouring  regions  ;  himfelf  aud  his 
people  retained  a  profound  peace, 

t  The  Romans  perceived,  on  more  than  one  occafion,  during 
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the  firft  Punic  war,  and  efpecialiy  at  the  liege  of  Agrigenttim, 
with  which  it  was  in  a  manner  opened,  the  importance  of  their 
alliance  with  Hiero,  who  abundantly  fupplied  them  with  pro- 
vjfions,  at  times  when  the  Roman  army,  without  his  aid,  had 
been  expofed  to  exceffive  famine. 

The  interval  between  the  end  of  the  firfl  Punic  war  and  the 
commencement  of  the  fecond,  which  was  about  25  y'ears,  was 
a  time  of  peace  and  tranquillity  to  Hiero,  in  which  the  actions  of 
that  prince  are  little  fpoken  of. 

Polybius  only  informs  us,  that  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  un¬ 
happy  war  they  were  obliged  to  fupport  againfi.  the  Grangers 
or  mercenaries,  which  was  called  the  African  war,  finding  them- 
felves  extremely  prefted,  had  recourfe  to  their  allies,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  king  Hiero,  who  granted  them  all  they  allied  of  him. 
That  prince  conceived,  that  to  fupport  himfelf  in  Sicily,  it  was 
necellary  that  the  Carthaginians  (liould  overcome  in  this  war 
left  the  ftrangers,  who  had  already  obtained  many  advantages 
over  the  Carthaginians,  in  cale  of  entire  fuccefs,  ftiould  find  no 
further  obftacles  to  their  projedls,  and  lhould  form  defigns  of 
bringing  their  victorious  arms  into  Sicily.  Perhaps  alio,  as  he 
was  an  excellent  politician,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
be  upon  his  guard  againit  the  too  great  power  of  the  Romans, 
who  would  become  abfolute  mailers  if  the  Carthaginians  ftiould 
be  entirely  ruined  in  the  war  againit  the  revolters. 

xaiero’s  foie  application  during  this  long  interval  of  peace, 
ryas  to  make  his  fubjefts  happy,  and  to  redrefs  the  evils  which 
the  unjuft  government  of  Agathocles,  who  preceded  him  fome 
years,  and  the  inteftine  diviiions  confequential  of  them,  had  oc- 
<afior,ed  :  an  employment  worthy  of  a  king.  There  was  a  levity 
and  inconftancy  in  the  charadter  of  the  Syracufans,  which  often, 
inclined  them  to  exceffive  and  violent  refolutions  ;  but  at  bottom 
they  were  humane  and  equitable,  and  no  enemies  to  juft  and  rea- 
fonable  obedience  :  the  proof  of  which  is,  that  when  they  were 
governed  with  wifdom  and  moderation,  as  by  Timoleon,  they 
refpedled  the  authority  of  the  laws  and  magiltrates,  and  obeyed 
them  with  joy. 

Hiero  was  no  fooner  entered  upon  office,  and  had  the  fupreme 
authority  confided  to  him,  than  he  fhowed  his  deteftation  for 
the  wretched  policy  of  the  tyrants  ;  who,  confidering  the  citi¬ 
zens  as  their  enemies,  had  no  other  thoughts  than  to  weaken 
and  intimidate  them,  and  repofed  their  whole  confidence  in  the 
foreign  foldiers,  by  whom  they  were  perpetually  furrounded. 

*  A.  M.  3763.  Ant,  J.  C.  341.  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  84. 
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He  began  by  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  formed 
them  with  care  in  the  exercifes  of  war,  and  employed  them  in 
preference  to  all  others. 

SECTION  ir. 

HlERO’s  PACIFIC  REIGN. - HE  DIES  VERY  OLD,  AND  MUCH 

REGRETTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

When  Hiero  attained  the  fovereign  authority,  his  great  ap¬ 
plication  was  to  convince  his  fubjedts,  lefs  by  his  words  tharr 
his  adlions,  that  he  was  infinitely  remote  from  intending  any 
thing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  fortunes  or  liberty.  He  was 
not  intent  upon  being  feared,  but  upon  being  loved.  He  look¬ 
ed  upon  himfelf  lefs  as  their  mafler  than  as  their  protestor  and 
father.  Before  his  reign,  the  ftate  had  been  divided  by  two 
factions,  that  of  the  citizens,  and  that  of  the  foldiers ;  whofe 
differences,  fupported  on  both  fides  with  great  animofity,  had 
occafioned  infinite  misfortunes.  He  ufed  his  utmoll  endeavours- 
to  extinguifh  all  remains  of  this  divifion,  and  to  eradicate  from 
their  minds  all  feeds  of  difcord  and  mifunderflanding.  He 
feems  to  have  fucceeded  wonderfully  in  that  rdpedl ;  as,  during' 
a  reign  of  more  than  50  years,  no  fedition  or  revolt  diilurbed 
the  tranquillity  of  Syracufe.- 

What  contributed  moft,  without  doubt,  to  this  happy  calm, 
was  the  particular  care  taken  by  Hiero  to  keep  his  fubjedts 
employed  ;  to  banifh  luxury  and  idlenefs,  the  parents  of  all  vices,, 
the  fource  of  all  feditions,  from  his  dominions  ;  to  fupport  and 
improve  the  natural  fertility  of  his  country  ;  and  to  place  agri¬ 
culture  in  honour,  which  he  looked  unon  as  the  certain  means 
to  render  his  people  happy,  and  to  diffufe  abundance  through¬ 
out  his  kingdom.  The  cultivation  of  lands,  indeed,  befides  em¬ 
ploying  an  infinity  of  hands,  which  would  otherwife  remain  idle 
and  unprofitable,  draws  into  a  country,  by  the  exportation  of 
grain,  the  riches  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  turns  their 
current  into  the  houfes  of  the  people,  by  a  commerce  renewing 
every  year  the  deferved  fruit  of  their  labour  and  indufiry.  This 
is,  and  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  what  ought  to  be  the  pe¬ 
culiar  attention  of  a  wife  government,  as  one  cf  the  molt  effential 
parts  of  wife  and  falutary  policy,  though  unhappily  too  much 
neglcdted. 

Hiero  applied  himfelf  entirely  to  this  end.  He  did  not' 
think  it  unworthy  of  the  fovereignty  to  iludy  and  be  flcilful  in 
all  the  rules  of  agriculture.  *  He  even  gave  himfelf  the  trouble 
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to  compofe  books  upon  that  fubjecl,  of  which  we  ought  much 
to  regret  the  lofs  :  but  he  confidered  that  objedl  of  his  inquiries 
in  a  manner  dill  more  worthy  of  a  king.  The  principal  riches 
of  the  (late,  and  the  mod  certain,  fund  of  the  prince’s  revenue, 
confifted  in  corn.  He  therefore  believed  it  of  the  highed  con- 
lequence,  and  what  demanded  his  utmoft  care  and  application, 
to  edablilh  good  order  in  that  traffic  ;  to  render  the  condition 
of  the  hufbandmen,  of  whom  the  greateh  part  of  the  people 
•were  compofed,  fafe  and  happy  ;  to  afcertain  the  prince’s  dues, 
whofe  principal  revenue  arofe  from  them  ;  to  obviate  fuch  dis¬ 
orders  as  might  get  ground,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  inilitutions  ; 
and  to  prevent  the  unjud  vexations  which  endeavours  might 
poffibly  be  ufed  to  obtrude  in  the  fequel.  To  anfwer  all  thefe 
purpofes,  Hiero  made  regulations  fo  wife,  reafonable,  equitable, 
and  at  the  fame  time  conformable  to  the  people’s  and  prince’s 
interefls,  that  they  became  in  a  manner  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  country,  and  were  always  obferved  as  facred  and  inviol¬ 
able,  not  only  in  his  reign,  but  in  all  fucceeding  times.  When 
the  Romans  had  lubjefted  the  city  and  dominions  of  Syracufe, 
they  impofed  no  new  tributes,  and  decreed,  *  that  all  things 
fhould  be  difpofed  according  to  “  the  laws  of  Hiero  in  order 
that  the  Svracufans,  in  changing  their  mailers,  might  have 
the  confolation  not  to  change  their  laws  ;  and  fee  themfelves 
in  fome  meafure  dill  governed  by  a  prince,  whofe  name  alone 
was  always  dear  to  them,  and  rendered  thofe  laws  exceedingly 
venerable. 

I  have  obferved,  that  in  Sicily  the  prince’s  principal  revenue 
confided  in  corn  ;  the  tenth  being  paid  him.  It  was  therefore 
his  interell,  that  the  country  {hould  be  well  cultivated  ;  that  ehi- 
mates  fhould  be  made  of  all  the  lands  ;  and  that  they  fhould- 
produce  abundantly,  as  his  revenue  augmented  in  proportion  to 
their  fertility.  The  collectors  of  this  tenth  for  the  prince, 
which  was  paid  in  kind  and  not  in  money,  were  called  “  De- 
“  cumani,”  that  is  to  fay,  “  farmers  of  the  tenths.”  Hiero, 
in  the  regulations  he  made  upon  this  head,  did  not  negleft  his 
own  intereds,  which  argues  him  a  wife  prince,  and  good  econo- 
mid.  He  knew  very  well  that  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend 
that  the  country  people,  who  confider  the  mod  legal  and  mode¬ 
rate  impods  as  intolerable  burdens,  might  be  tempted  to  defraud 
the  prince  of  his  dues.  To  fpare  them  this  temptation,  he  took 

*  Decumas  leg-e  Hieronica  femper  vendendas  cenfuerunt,  ut  iis  jucundiof 
eflet  muneris  illius  fundho,  fi  ejus  regis,  qui  .Siculis  cariffimus  fuit,  non  fo- 
lunr  inilituta,  commutato  imperio,  veruru  etiam  nomen  remaneret.  Cic. 
Orat.  in  Ver,  de  frum.  n.  15. 
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fuch  *  juft  and  exaCt  precautions,  that  whether  the  corn 
were  in  the  ear,  on  the  floor  to  be  threfhed,  laid  up  in  barns,  or 
laden  for  carriage,  it  was  not  pofiible  for  the  hufbandman  to  fe- 
crete  any  part  of  it,  or  to  defraud  the  colle&or  of  a  Angle  grain, 
without  expoflng  himfelf  to  a  fevere  penalty.  But  he  adds 
alfo,  that  Hiero  had  taken  the  fame  precautions  againft  the 
avidity  of  the  colle&ors,  to  whom  it  was  equally  impofiible  to 
extort  any  thing  beyond  the  tenth.  Hiero  feems  to  have  been 
very  much  againft  the  hufbandman's  quitting  his  home  upon  any 
pretext  whatfoever.  Cicero  fays  accordingly,  inveighing  againft 
Verres,  who  gave  them  great  trouble,  by  frequent  and  painful 
journeys  :  It  is  very  hard  and  afflifting  to  the  poor  hufbandmen 
to  be  brought  from  their  country  to  the  city,  from  their  plough 
to  the  bar,  and  the  care  of  tilling  their  lands  to  that  of  profe- 
cuting  law-fuits.  j*  Miferum  atque  iniquum  ex  agro  homines  tra- 
duci  in  forum,  ah  aratro  ad  fubfellia,  ab  ufu  rerum  rujlicarum  ad 
infolitum  litem  atque  judicium.  And  befides,  can  they  flatter  them, 
felves,  let  their  caufe  be  ever  fo  juft,  that  they  fhall  carry  it  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  collectors  ?  'Judico  ut  arator  decumanum  per - 
fequatur  ! 

Can  there  be  any  thing  more  to  a  king's  praife  than  what  we 
have  now  faid  ?  Hiero  might  undertake  wars,  for  he  did  not 
want  valour ;  gain  battles,  make  conquefts,  and  extend  the 
bounds  of  his  dominiorts ;  and  upon  thefe  accounts  might  pafs 
for  a  hero,  in  the  fenfe  of  the  generality  of  men.  But  with 
how  many  taxes  muft  he  have  charged  his  people  1  How  many 
hufbandmen  muft  he  have  torn  from  their  lands  !  How  much 
blood  would  the  gaining  thofe  victories  have  coft  him  !  And  of 
what  emolument  would  they  have  been  to  the  ftate  !  Hiero, 
who  knew  wherein  true  glory  confifts,  placed  his  in  governing 
his  people  with  vvifdom,  and  in  making  them  happy.  Initead  of 
conquering  new  countries  by  the  force  of  arms,  he  endeavoured 
to  multiply  his  own,  in  a  manner,  by  the  cultivation  of  lands, 
by  rendering  them  more  fertile  than  they  were,  and  in  actually 
multiplying  his  people,  wherein  the  true  force  and  riches  of  a 
ftate  confifts  ;  and  which  can  never  fail  to  happen,  when  the 
people  of  a  country  reap  a  feafonable  advantage  from  their  la¬ 
bour. 

*  Hieronica  lex  omnibus  cuftodiis  fubjechim  aratorem  decumano  tradie, 
ut  neque  in  fegetibus,  neque  in  areis,  neque  in  horreis,  neque  in  amovendo, 
neque  in  afportando  frumento,  grano  unopoffet  arator,  fine  maxima  poena, 
fraudare  documanum.  Cic.  Orat.  in  Ver.  de  frum.  n.  20. 

f  Cic.  Orat,  in  Ver.  de  frum.  n.  14. 
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*It  was  in  the  fecond  Punic  war  that  Hiero  gave  diftinguifh- 
ed  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  Romans.  Asfoon  as  he  re- 
ceived  advice  of  Hannibal’s  arrival  in  Italy,  he  went  with  his 
fleet,  well  equipped,  to  meet  Tiberius  Sempronius,  who  was  ar¬ 
rived  at  Mellina,  to  offer  that  conful  his  fervices,  and  to  allure 
him,  that  advanced  in  age  as  he  was,  he  would  Ihew  the  fame 
zeal  for  the  Roman  people  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  his  youth, 
in  the  firft  war  againft  the  Carthaginians.  He  took  upon  him 
to  fupply  the  conful’s  legions,  and  the  troops  of  the  allies,  with 
corn  and  clothes  at  his  own  expence.  Upon  the  news  received 
the  fame  inftant,  of  the  advantage  gained  by  the  Roman  over  the 
Carthaginian  fleet,  the  conful  thanked  the  king  for  his-  advanta¬ 
geous  offers,  and  made  no  ufe  of  them  at  that  time. 

•j*  Hiero’s  inviolable  fidelity  for  the  Romans,  which  is  very  re* 
markable  in  his  character,  appears  Hill  more  confpicuoufly  after 
their  defeat  near  the  lake  of  Thrafymene.  They  had  already 
loft  three  battles  againft  Hannibal,  each  more  unfortunate  and 
more  bloody  than  the  other.  Hiero,  in  that  mournful  conjunc¬ 
ture,  fent  a  fleet  laden  with  provifions  to  the  port  of  Ollia.  The 
Syracutan  ambaffadors,  upon  their  being  introduced  into  the  fe- 
nate,  told  them,  “  That  Hiero,  their  mailer,  had  been  as  fenfi-- 
“  bly  afflidled  on  their  late  defeat,  as  if  he  had  fuffered  it  in 
“  his  own  perfon  :  that  though  he  well  knew  that  the  grandeur 
“  of  the  Roman  people  was  almoit  more  admirable  in  times  of 
“  adverfity  than  after  the  molt  fignal  fuccefles,  he  had  fent  them 
“  all  the  aid  that  could  be  expedited  from  a  good  and  faithful 
“  ally,  and  earneltly  defired  the  fenate  would  not  refufe  to  accept 
“  it  :  that  they  had  particularly  brought  a  Vidtory  of  gold, 

“  that  weighed  300  pounds,  which  the  king  hoped  they  would 
“  vouchfafe  to  receive  as  a  favourable  augury,  and  a  pledge  of 
u  the  vows  which  he  made  for  their  profperity  that  they  had 
u  alfo  300,000  bufhels  of  wheat,  and  200,000  of  barley  ;  and 
“  that  if  the  Roman  people  defired  a  greater  quantity,  Hiero 
“  would  caufe  as  much  as  they  pleafed  to  be  tranlported  to  what-  _ 
**  ever  places  they  fhould  appoint :  that  he  knew  the  Roman 
“  people  employed  none  in  their  armies  but  citizens  and  allies  ; 

**  but  that  he  had  feen  light-armed  ftrangers  in  their  camp  :  that 
“  he  had  therefore  fent  them  1000  archers  and  flingers,  who 
“  might  be  oppofed  fuccefsfully  to  the  Baleares  and  Moors  of 
“  Hannibal’s  army.”  They  added  to  this  aid  a  very  falutary 
piece  of  counfel,  which  was,  that  the  praetor  who  fhould  be  fent 

*  A.  M.  3786.  Ant.  J.  C.  218.  Liv,  1.  21.  n,  50,  Ji. 

f  Ibid.  Lxxii.  n,  37,  38: 
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to  command  in  Sicily,  might  difpatch  a  fleet  to  Africa,  in  order 
to  find  the  Carthaginians  fuch  employment  in  their  own  country 
as  might  put  it  out  of  their  power,  by  that  diverfion,  to  fend  any 
fuccours  to  Hannibal. 

The  fenate  anfwered  the  king’s  ambafladors,  in  very  obliging 
and  honourable  terms,  “  That  Hiero  adted  like  a  very  generous 
“  prince,  and  a  moil  faithful  ally  ;  that  from  the  time  he  had 
“  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  his  attachment  for 
“  them  had  been  conftant  and  unalterable  ;  in  fine,  that  in  all 
“  times  and  places  he  bad  powerfully  and  magnificently  fupport- 
“  ed  them  :  that  the  people  had  a  due  fenfe  of  fuch  generofity  : 
“  that  fome  cities  of  Italy  had  already  prefented  the  Roman 
“  people  with  gold,  who  after  having  exprefied  their  gratitude, 
“  had  not  thought  fit  to  accept  it  :  that  the  Vidtory  was  too  fa- 
“  vourable  an  augury  not  to  be  received  :  that  they  would. 
“  place  her  in  the  capital,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  temple  of  the  moft 
“  high  Jupiter,  in  order  that  fne  might  eftablifh  there  her  fixed 
“  and  lafting  abode.”  All  the  corn  and  barley  on  board  the 
fhips,  with  the  archers  and  flingers,  were  fent  to  the  confuls. 

Valerius  Maximus  *  obferves  here,  upon  the  noble  and  pru¬ 
dent  liberality  of  Hiero  ;  firft,  in  the  generous  defign  he  forms 
ofprefenting  the  Romans  300  pounds  weight  of  gold  ;  then  in 
the  induftrious  precaution  he  ufes  to  prevent  their  refufal  to  ac¬ 
cent  it.  He  does  not  offer  them  that  cold  in  fnecie :  he  knew 
the  exceeding  delicacy  of  the  Roman  people  too  well  for  that 
but  under  the  form  of  a  Victory,  which  they  dared  not  refufe, 
npon  account  of  the  good  omen  it  feemed  to  bring  along  with 
it. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  fee  a  prince,  whofe  dominions  were  fitu- 
ated  as  Syracufe  was  in  regard  to  Carthage,  from  which  it  bad 
every  thing  to  fear,  at  a  time  when  Rome  feemed  near  her  ruin, 
continue  unalterably  faithful,  and  declare  openly  for  her  inter-efts, 
notwithftanding  all  the  dangers  to  which  fo  daring  a  condudl 
expofed  him.  A  more  prudent  politician,  to  fpeak  the  ufua’l 
language,  would  perhaps  have  waited 'the  event  of  a  new  adtion, 
and  not  have  been  fo  hafty  to  declare  himfelf,  without  neceffi- 
ty,  and  at  bis  extreme  peril.  Such  examples  are  the  more  eiti- 
mable  for  being  rare  and  almoll  unparallelled. 

*  Trecenta  millia  modium  tritici,  et  ducenta  millia  hcrdei,  aurique  du- 
centa  et  quadraginta  pondo  lirbi  noftra”  muneri  mi  fit.  Neque  ignarus  ve- 
recundiae  majorum  noftrorum,  quod  nonet  accipcre,  in  habitum  id  Victo¬ 
ria;  formavit,  ut  eos  religione  motos,  munificentia  fua  uti  coge ret ;  Volun- 
tate  roittendi  prius,  iterum  provider.tia  cavendi  ne  remittcretur,  liberalis. 
Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 
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I  da  not  know,  however,  whether  even  in  good  policy,  Hiera 
ought  cot  to  have  acled  as  he  did.  It  would  have  been  the 
greateft  of  all  misfortunes  for  Svraeufe,  had  the  Carthaginians 
entirely  ruined, cor  even  weakened  the  Romans  too  much.  That 
citv  would  have  immediately  felt  all  the  weight  of  Carthage  ;  as 
it  was  lituated  over  again!!  it,  and  lay  highly  convenient  for 
{lengthening  its  commerce,  fecuring  it  the  empire  of  the  fea, 
and  eftablifliing  it  entirely  in  Sicily,  by  the  pofleffion  of  the 
whole  ifland.  It  had  therefore  been  imprudent  to  fufFer  fucb 
allies  to  be  ruined  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  would  not  have 
been  the  better  friends  to  the  Syracufans  for  their  having  renounc¬ 
ed  the  Romans  by  force.  It  was  therefore  a  decifive  point,  to  fly 
immediately  to  the  aid  of  the  Romans  ;  and  as  Syracufe  would 
neceffarily  fall  after  Rome,  it  was  abfoluttly  requifite  to  hazard 
every  thing,  either  to  fave  Rome,  or  fall  with  her. 

It  the  facts  which  hiftory  has  preferved  of  fo  long  and  hap¬ 
py  a  reign  are  few,  they  do  not  give  us  the  lead  idea  of  this 
prince,  and  ought  to  make  us  exceedingly  regret  the  want  of  a 
more  particular  information  concerning  his  aftions. 

*  The  fum  of  too  talents  ( ioo,coo  crowns),  which  he  fent  to 
the  Rhodians,  and  the  prefects  he  made  them  after  the  great 
earthquake  that  laid  walle  their  ifland,  and  threw  down  their 
ColofluF,  are  illuftrious  inftances  of  his  liberality  and  magnificence. 
The  modefty  with  which  his  prefects  were  attended,  infinitely 
exalts  the  value  of  them.  He  caufed  two  fiatues  to  be  erefled 
in  the  public  place  at  Rhodes,  reprefenting  the  people  of  Syra¬ 
cufe  placing  a  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  Rhodians  ;  as  if,  fays 
Polybius,  Hiero,  after  having  made  that  people  magnificent  pre- 
fents,  far  from  affuming  any'  vanity  from  his  munificence,  believed 
himfelf  their  debtor  upon  that  very'  account.  And  indeed  the  li¬ 
berality  and  beneficence  of  a  prince  to  flrangers  is  rewarded  with 
intereft,  in  the  pleafure  they  give  himfelf,  and  the  glory'  he  ac¬ 
quires  by'  them. 

There  is  a  paftoral  of  Theocritus,  (Idyll.  16.)  named  after 
the  king  we  fpeak  of,  wherein  the  poet  feems  to  reproach  that 
prince  tacitlv,  with  paying  very  ill  for  the  verfes  made  in  honour 
of  him.  But  the  mean  manner  in  which  he  claims,  as  it  were, 
a  reward  for  the  verfes  he  meditates,  leaves  room  to  conclude, 
that  the  imputation  of  avarice  falls  with  more  juftice  upon  the 
poet  than  upon  the  prince,  diitinguifhed  and  eiteemed,  as  we 
have  feen,  from  his  liberality. 

f  it  is  to  Hiero’s  jult  talfe,  and  Angular  attention  to  every 

•  Polyb.  I.  v.  429.  f  PluL  in  Marcel,  p.  305,306. 
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thing  that  affe&ed  the  public  good,  that  Syracufe  was  indebted 
for  thofe  amazing  machines  of  war,  of  which  we  fhall  foon  fee  it 
make  fo  great  an  ufe,  when  befieged  by  the  Romans.  Though 
that  prince  feerned  to  devote  his  cares  entirely  to  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  domeftic  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  he  did  not  negleCf  thofe 
of  war  ;  convinced,  that  the  fureft  means  to  preferve  the  peace 
of  his  dominions,  was  to  hold  himfelf  always  in  readinefs  to 
make  war  upon  unjuft  neighbours  who  fhould  attempt  to  difturb 
it.  He  knew  how  to  ufe  the  advantage  of  having  in  his  domi¬ 
nions  the  mod  learned  geometrician  the  world  had  ever  produc¬ 
ed  ;  it  is  plain  I  mean  Archimedes.  He  was  illuftrious,  not  on¬ 
ly  by  his  great  ability  in  geometry,  but  his  birth,  as  he  was 
Hiero’s  relation.  Senfible  alone  to  the  pleafures  of  the  mind, 
and  highly  averfe  to  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  bufmefs  and  go¬ 
vernment,  he  devoted  himfelf  folely  to  the  ftudy  of  a  fcience, 
whofe  fublime  fpeculations  of  truths  purely  intellectual  and  fpi- 
ritual,  and  entirely  diftinct  from  matter,  have  fuch  attraction  with 
the  learned  of  the  frrft  rank,  as  fcarce  leaves  them  at  libertv  to 
apply  themfelves  to  any  other  objeCts. 

H  iero  had,  however,  fufficient  power  with  Archimedes  to  en¬ 
gage  him  to  defcend  from  thofe  lofty  fpeculations  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  mechanics,  which  depend  on  the  hand,  but  are  dif- 
pofed  and  direCted  by  the  head.  He  prefled  him  continually 
not  to  employ  his  art  always  in  foaring  after  immaterial  and 
IntelleCfual  objeCts,  but  to  bring  it  down  to  fenflble  and  corpore¬ 
al  things,  and  to  render  his  rcafonings  in  fome  meafure  more  evi¬ 
dent  and  familiar  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  by  joining  them 
experimentally  with  things  of  ufe. 

Archimedes  frequently  converfed  with  the  king,  who  always 
heard  him  with  great  attention  and  extreme  pleafure.  One 
day,  when  he  was  explaining  to  him  the  wonderful  effeCts  of  the 
power  of  motion,  he  proceeded  to  demonftrate,  “  That  with  a 
“  certain  given  power,  any  weight  whatfoever  might  be  mov- 
“  ed.”  And,  applauding  himfelf  afterwards  on  the  force  of  his 
demonftration,  he  ventured  to  boaft,  that  if  there  were  another 
world  befldes  that  we  inhabit,  by  going  to  that  he  could  remove 
this  at  pleafure.  The  king,  furpriled  and  delighted,  defired 
him  to  put  his  pofition  in  execution,  by  removing  fome  great 
weight  with  a  fmall  force. 

Archimedes  preparing  to  fatisfy  the  juft  and  rational  curiofi- 
ty  of  his  kinfman  and  friend,  he  chofe  one  of  the  galleys  in  that 
port,  caufed  it  to  be  drawn  on  fliore  with  great  labour,  and  by 
abundance  of  men.  He  then  ordered  its  tifual  lading  to  be  put 
on  board,  and  befldes  that,  as  many  men  a?  it  could  hold.  Af¬ 
terwards, 
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terwards,  placing  himfelf  at  fome  diflance,  and  fitting  at  his  eafe, 
without  trouble,  or  exerting  his  ftrength  in  the  leail,  by  only 
moving  with  his  hand  the  end  of  a  machine,  which  he  had  pro¬ 
vided  with  cords  and  pullies,  he  drew  the  galley  to  him  upon 
the  land,  with  as  much  eafe,  and  as  upright,  as  if  it  had  fwam 
upon  the  water. 

The  king,  upon  the  fight  of  fo  prodigious  an  effedf  of  the 
power  of  motion,  was  utterly  altonifhed  ;  and,  judging  from 
that  experiment  the  efficacy  of  the  art,  he  earneltly  folicited 
Archimedes  to  make  fcveral  forts  of  machines  and  batterin  -  en- 

Cj 

gines  for  fieges  and  attacks,  as  well  for  the  defence  as  affault  of 
places. 

It  has  been  fometimes  alked,  whether  the  fublime  knowledge, 
of  which  we  fpeak,  be  necefiary  to  a  king  ;  and  if  the  ftudy  of 
arts  and  fciences  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  young 
prince?  What  we  read  here  demonllrates  their  utility.  If  king 
H  iero  had  wanted  tafte  and  curiofity,  and  employed  himfelf  fole- 
ly  in  his  pleafures,  Archimedes  had  remained  inactive  in  his 
elofet,  and  all  his  extraordinary  fcience  been  of  no  advantage  to 
his  country.  What  treafures  of  ufeful  knowledge  lie  buried  in 
obfcurity,  and  in  a  manner  hid  under  the  earth,  becaufe  princes 
fet  no  value  upon  learned  men,  and  confider  them  as  perfons  ufe- 
lefs  to  the  Hate  !  But  when  in  their  youth  they  have  imbibed 
fume  fmall  tinfture  of  arts  and  fciences  (for  the  ftudy  of  princes 
ought  to  extend  no  farther  in  that  point),  they  efteem  fuch  as  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves  by  learning,  fometimes  converfe  with  them, 
and  place  them  in  honour,  and  by  fo  glorious  a  protection,  make 
way  for  valuable  difcoveries,  of  which  the  ftate  foon  reaps  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  Syracufe  had  this  obligation  to  Hiero  ;  which  with¬ 
out  doubt  was  the  effedl  of  his  excellent  education  ;  for  he  had 
been  bred  with  uncommon  care  and  attention. 

What  has  been  faid  hitherto  of  Archimedes,  and  what  we 
Ihall  prefently  add  upon  the  admirable  machines  of  war  which 
were  ufed  during  the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  (hew  how  wrong  it  is 
to  defpile  thole  fublime  and  fpeculative  fciences,  whofe  only  fub- 
jefls  are  fimple  and  abllracted  ideas.  It  is  true,  that  all  mere 
geometrical  or  algebraical  fpeculations  do  not  relate  to  uleful 
things  :  but  it  is  alfo  as  true,  that  inoll  of  thofe  which  have  not 
that  relation,  conduct  or  refer  to  thole  that  have.  They  may 
appear  unprofitable,  as  long  as  they  do  not  derive  from  this  real 
intellectual  world  ;  but  the  mixed  mathematics,  which  defcend 
to  matter,  and  confider  the  motions  of  the  liars,  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  navigation,  the  art  of  drawing  remote  objefts  near 
by  the  alfift-atice  of  telefcopes,  the  increafe  of  powers  of  motion, 

the 
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Upon  arriving  there,  they  found  the  ftate  of  affairs  much 
altered.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  at  firft  by  fecret  pra£tices» 
and  afterwards  by  open  complaints,  had  infpired  everybody  with 
great  averiion  to  the  Romans  ;  giving  out,  that  deGgns  were 
formed  for  putting  Syracufe  into  their  hands.  The  behaviour  of 
Appius,  who  had  approached  the  entrance  of  the  port  with  his 
fleet,  to  encourage  the  party  in  the  Roman  intered,  drengthen- 
ed  thofe  fiifpicions  and  accufations  fo  much,  that  the  people  ran 
tumultuoufly  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  landing,  in  cafe  they 
fhould  have  that  dedgn. 

In  this  trouble  and  confufion,  it  was  thought  proper  to  fum- 
mon  the  afiembly  of  the  people.  Opinions  differed  very  much 
in  it ;  and  the  heat  of  debate  giving  reafon  to  fear  fome  fedi- 
tion,  Apollonides,  one  of  the  principal  fenators,  made  a  dif- 
courfe  very  fuitable  to  the  conjuncture.  He  intimated,  “  That 
“  never  city  was  nearer  its  dcitruCtion  or  prefervation  than  Sy- 
“  racufe  actually  was  at  that  time  :  that  if  they  all  with  una- 
"  nimous  confent  fhould  join  either  the  Romans  or  Carthagi- 
“  nians,  their  condition  would  be  happy  :  that  if  they  were 
“  divided,  the  war  would  neither  be  more  warm  nor  more  dan- 
“  gerous  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  than  betweea 
<c  the  Syracufans  themfelves  againft  each  other  ;  as  both  par- 
“  ties  mud  neceffarily  have,  within  the  circumference  of  their 
“  own  walls,  their  own  troops,  armies,  and  generals  :  that  it  was 
“  therefore  abfolutely  requifite  to  make  their  agreement  and 
“  union  amongll  themfelves  their  foie  care  and  application  ;  and 
“  that,  to  know  which  of  the  two  alliances  was  to  be  preferred, 
11  was  now  the  mod  important  quedion  :  that  for  the  red,  the 
“  authority  of  Hiero,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  carry  againd 
“  that  of  Hieronymus ;  and  that  the  amity  of  the  Romans, 
“  happily  experienced  for  50  years  together,  feemed  preferable 
“  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  upon  which  they  could  not  much 
“  rely  for  the  prefect,  and  with  which  they  had  as  little  reafon 
“  to  be  fatisGed  with  regard  to  the  pad.  He  added  a  lad  mo. 
“  live,  of  no  mean  force,  which  was,  that,  in  declaring  againd 
“  the  Romans,  they  would  have  the  war  immediately  upon  their 
“  hands  ;  whereas,  on  the  fide  of  Carthage,  the  danger  was 
“  more  remote.” 

The  lefs  paffionate  this  difcourfe  appeared,  the  more  effeft 
it  had.  It  induced  them  to  defire  the  opinion  of  the  fever.il 
bodies  of  the  date  ;  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  troops,  as 
well  natives  as  foreigners,  were  requeded  to  confer  together. 
The  affair  was  long  difeuffed  with  great  warmth.  At  length, 
as  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  prefent  means  for  fupporting 
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the  war  againft  the  Romans,  a  peace  with  them  was  refolded, 
and  ambaffadors  fent  to  conclude  it. 

Some  days  after  this  refolution  had  been  taken,  the  Leon- 
tines  fent  to  demand  aid  of  Syracufe  for  the  defence  of  their 
frontiers.  This  deputation  feemed  to  come  very  feafonably  for 
difcharging  the  city  of  a  turbulent  unruly  multitude,  and  re¬ 
moving  their  no  lefs  dangerous  leaders  :  4000  men  were  order¬ 
ed  to  march  under  the  command  of  Hippocrates,  of  whom  they 
were  glad  to  be  rid,  and  who  was  not  forry  himfelf  for  the  oc- 
cafion  they  gave  him  to  embroil  affairs  ;  for  he  no  looner  arrived 
upon  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  province,  than  he  plundered  it, 
and  cut  in  pieces  a  body  of  troops  fent  by  Appius  to  its  de¬ 
fence.  Marcellus  complained  to  the  Syracufans  of  this  aft  of 
hoftility,  and  demanded  that  this  ftranger  fliould  be  baniflud 
from  Sicily  with  his  brother  Epicydes  ;  who  having  repaired 
about  the  fame  time  to  Leontium,  had  endeavoured  to  embroil 
the  inhabitants  with  the  people  ofSyracufe,  by  exhorting  them  to 
refume  their  liberty  as  well  as  the  Syracufans.  The  city  of  the 
Reontines  was  dependent  on  Syracufe,  but  pretended  at  this 
time  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  aft  independently  of  the 
Syracufans,  as  an  entirely  free  city.  Hence,  when  tire  Syra¬ 
cufans  fent  to  complain  of  the  hoffihties  committed  againft  the 
Romans,  and  to  demand  the  expuliion  of  the  two  Carthaginian 
brothers,  the  Leontines  replied,  that  they  had  not  empowered 
the  Syracufans  to  make  peace  for  them  with  the  Romans. 

The  deputies  of  Syracufe  related  to  Marcellus  this  anfwer 
from  the  Leontines,  who  were  no  longer  at  the  difpofal  of  their 
city,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  declare  war  againft  them,  with¬ 
out  any  infraftion  of  the  treaty  made  with  them.  He  marched 
immediately  io  Leontium,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it  at  the 
firft  attack.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  fled.  All  the  defer- 
ters  found  in  the  place,  to  the  number  of  2000,  were  put  to  the 
fword  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  city  was  taken,  all  the  Leontines  and 
other  foldiers  w’ere  fpared,  and  even  every  thing  taken  from  them 
was  reftored,  except  what  was  loft  in  the  firft  tumult  of  a  city 
carried  by  (form. 

8000  Troops,  fent  by  the  magiftrates  of  Syracufe  to  the  aid 
of  Marcellus,  met  a  man  on  their  march,  who  gave  them  a  falfe 
account  of  what  had  pafled  at  the  taking  of  Leontium  ;  exag¬ 
gerating  with  artful  malice  the  cruelty  of  the  Romans,  who,  he 
falfely  affirmed,  had  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  as  well 
as  the  troops  fent  thither  by  the  Syracufans. 

This  artful  falfehood,  which  they  fwallowed  without. fufpicion, 
infpired  them  with  compafflon  for  their  companions.  They  ex- 
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preffed  their  indignation  by  their  murmuts.  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes,  who  were  before  well  known  to  thefe  troops,  appear¬ 
ed  at  the  very  inftant  of  this  trouble  and  tumult,  and  put  them- 
felves  under  their  protection,  not  having  any  other  refotirce. 
They  were  received  with  joy  and  acclamations.  The  report 
foon  reached  the  rear  of  the  armv,  where  the  commanders  Di- 
nomenes  and  Softs  were--  When  they  were  informed  of  the  caufe 
of  the  tumult,  they  advanced  haftilv,  blamed  tire  foldiers  for 
having  received  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  the  enemies  of 
their  country,  and  gave  orders  for  their  being  feized  and  bound. 
The  foldiers  oppofed  this  with  great  menaces ;  and  the  two  ge¬ 
nerals  fent  expreffes  to  Syracufe,  to  inform  the  fenate  of  what 
had  pa{Ted. 

The  army  however  continued  its  march  towards  Megara, 
and  upon  the  way  met  a  courier  prepared  by  Hippocrates,  who 
was  charged  with  a  letter,  which  feemed  to  be  written  by  the 
magistrates  of  Syracufe  to  Marcellus.  They  praifed  him  for 
the  (laughter  he  had  made  at  Leontium,  and  exhorted  him  to 
treat  all  the  mercenary  foldiers  in  the  fame  manner,  in  order  that 
Syracufe  might  at  length  be  reflored  to  its  liberty.  The  read¬ 
ing  of  this  forged  letter  enraged  the  mercenaries,  of  whom  this 
body  of  troops  w*as  almoft  entirely  compofed.  They  were  for 
falling  upon  the  few  Syracufans  among!!  them,  but  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  that  violence  by  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  ;  not 
from  motives  of  pity  or  humanity,  but  that  they  might  not  en¬ 
tirely  lofe  their  hopes  of  re-entering  Syracufe.  They  fent  a 
man  thither,  whom  they  had  gained  by  br-'bes,  who  related  the 
(forming  of  Leontium  conformable  to  the  fir  it  account.  Thofe 
reports  were  favourably  received  by  the  multitude,  who  cried 
out,  that  the  gates  (hould  be  (hut  again  it  the  Romans.  Hippo¬ 
crates  and  Epicydes  arrived  about  the  fame  time  before  the  citv, 
which  they  entered,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  the  intelli¬ 
gence  they  had  within  it.  They  killed  the  magistrates,  and 
took  poffeflion  of  the  city.  The  next  day  the  (laves  w'ere  fet  at 
liberty,  the  prifoners  made  free,  and  Hippocrates  and  Eoicydes 
eledted  into  the  higheit  offices  in  a  tumultuous  afTemhly.  Syra- 
eufe,  in  this  manner,  after  a  fliort  irradiation  of  liberty,  funk 
again  into  its  former  flavery. 


SECTION  II. 


MARCELLUS  BESIEGES  SYRACUSE _ THE  DREADFUL 

MACHINES  OF  ARCHIMEDES. - HE  IS  KILLED. 

Affairs  being  in  this  date,  Marcellus  thought  proper  to 
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quit  the  country  of  the  Leontines  and  advance  towards  Syra¬ 
cuse.  When  he  was  near  it,  he  fent  deputies  to  let  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  know,  that  he  came  to  reftore  liberty  to  the  Syracufans, 
and  not  with  intent  to  make  war  upon  them.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  city.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  went 
out  to  meet  them  ;  and  having  heard  their  propofals,  replied 
haughtily,  that  it  the  Romans  intended  tp  befiege  their  city,  they 
fliould  foon  be  made  fenlible  of  the  difference  between  attacking 
Syracufe  and  attacking  Leontium.  Marcellus  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  befiege  the  place  by  fea  and  land  j-  :  by  land,  on  the 
fide  of  Hexapyla  ;  and  by  fea,  on  that  of  the  quarter  Achra- 
dina,  the  walls  of  which  were  wafhed  by  the  waves. 

He  gave  Appius  the  command  of  the  land  forces,  and  re- 
ierved  that  of  the  fleet  to  himfelf.  It  confided  of  60  galleys  of 
five  benches  of  oars,  which  were  full  of  foldiers,  armed  with 
bows,  flings  and  darts,  to  fcourthe  walls.  There  were  a  great 
number  of  veffels,  laden  with  all  forts  of  machines  ufed  in  attack¬ 
ing  places. 

The  Romans  carrying  on  their  attacks  at  two  different  places, 
Syracufe  was  in  great  conilernation,  apprehending  that  nothing 
could  eppofe  fo  terrible  a  power,  and  Inch  mighty  efforts  :  and 
it  had  indeed  been  impoffible  to  have  refitted  them,  without  the 
affiftance  of  a  fingle  man,  whofe  wonderful  induftry  was  every 
thing  to  the  Syracufans  :  this  was  Archimedes.  Ele  had  taken 
care  to  fupply  the  walls  with  all  things  neceflary  to  a  good  de¬ 
fence.  As  foon  as  his  machines  began  to  play  on  the  land-fide, 
they  difebarged  upon  the  infantry  all  forts  of  darts,  and  Hones  of 
enormous  weight,  which  flew  with  fo  much  noife,  force,  and  rapi¬ 
dity,  that  nothing  could  oppofe  their  fhock.  They  beat  down 
and  dafhed  to  pieces  all  before  them,  and  occafioned  a  terrible  dif- 
erder  in  the  ranks  of  the  befiegers. 

Marcellus  fticceeded  no  better  on  the  fide  of  the  fea.  Ar¬ 
chimedes  had  difpofed  his  machines  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  throw 
darts  to  any  diftance.  Though  the  enemy  lay  far  from  the 
city,  lie  reached  them  with  his  larger  and  more  forcible  baliftae 
and  catapults.  When  they  overfhot  thefr  mark,  he  had  fmall- 
er,  proportioned  to  the  diftance  ;  which  put  the  Romans  in¬ 
to  fuch  confufion  as  made  them  incapable  of  attempting  any 
thing. 

This  was  not  the  greateft  danger.  Archimedes  had  placed 


*  A.  M.  3709.  Ant.  J.  C.  214  Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  33,  374.  Pbt.  in 
Marcel,  p.  305 — 307.  Polyb.  1.  viii.  p.  51J — 518. 

]■  The  delcription  of  Syraeufe  may  be  feen  in  Book  VIII.  Ch.  a.  Seft.  1. 
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lofty  and  ftrong  machines  behind  the  walls,  which  fuddenlv  let¬ 
ting  fall  vaft  beams,  with  an  immenfe  weight  at  the  end  of  them, 
upon  the  (hips,  funk  them  to  the  bottom.  Beiides  this,  he 
caufed  an  ir  on  grapple  to  be  let  out  by  a  chain  ;  the  perfon  who 
guided  the  machine,  having  catched  hold  of  the  head  of  a  (hip 
with  this  hook,  by  the  means  of  a  weight  let  down  within  the 
walls,  it  was  lifted  up,  and  fet  upon  its  Hern,  and  held  fo  for  fome 
time  ;  then,  by  letting  go  the  chain,  either  by  a  wheel  or  a 
pulley,  it  was  let  fall  again  with  its  whole  weight  either  on  its 
head  or  tide,  and  often  entirely  funk.  At  other  times  the  ma¬ 
chines  dragging  the  fliip  towards  the  Ihore  by  cords  and  hooks, 
after  having  made  it  whirl  about  a  great  while,  dafhed  it  to  pieces 
againft:  the  points  of  the  rocks  which  projedled  under  the 
walls,  and  thereby  deftroyed  all  within  it.  Galleys  frequently, 
feized  and  fufpended  in  the  air,  were  whirled  about  with  ra¬ 
pidity,  exhibiting  a  dreadful  fight  to  the  fpedlators  ;  after  which 
they  were  let  fall  into  the  fea,  and  funk  to  the  bottom,  with  all 
that  were  in  them.. 

Marcellus  had  prepared,  at  great  expence,  machines  called 
fambucce,  from  their  refemblance  to  a  mufical  inftrument  of  that 
name.  He  appointed  eight  galleys  of  five  benches  for  that  ufe, 
from  which  the  oars  were  removed  ;  from  the  one  on  the  right, 
and  from  the  other  on  the  left  fide.  Thefe  were  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  two  and  two,  on  the  fides  without  oars.  This  machine 
confifted  of  a  ladder  of  the  breadth  of  four  feet,  which  when 
eredl  was  of  equal  height,  with  the  walls.  It  was  laid  at  length 
upon  the  fides  of  two  galleys  joined  together,  and'  extended 
coniiderably  beyond  their  beaks  ;  upon  the  mails  of  thefe  vel- 
fels  were  affixed  cords  and  pulleys.  When  it  was  to  work,  the 
cords  were  made  fall  to“the  extremity  of  the  machine,  and  men 
upon  the  poop  drew  it  up  by  the  help  of  the  pulleys  ;  others  at 
the  head  affilled  in  railing  it  with  levers.  The  galleys  afterwards 
being  thrull  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  the  machines  were 
applied  to  them.  The  bridge  of  the  fambucx  was  then  let 
down,  no  doubt  after  the  manner  of  a  draw-brdge,  upon  which 
the  befiegers  palled  to  the  walls  of  the  place  befieged. 

This  machine  had  not  the  expedled  effedl.  Whilft  it  was  at 
a  confiderable  diflance  from  the  walls,  Archimedes  difcbarged. 
a  vail  Hone  upon  it  that  weighed  jo  *  quintals,  then  a  fecond, 
and  immediately  after  a  third;  all  which  linking  againft  it  with 
dreadful  force  and  noife,  beat  down  and  broke  its  iupports,  and 

*  The  quintal,  which  the  Greeks  called  was  of  fevend  kinds. 

The  leaft  weighed  115  pounds;  the  largeft  more  than  1200. 
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gave  the  galleys  upon  which  it  flood  fuch  a  fhock,  that  they 
parted  from  each  other. 

Marcellus  almofl  difeouraged,  and  at  a  lofs  what  to  do,  re¬ 
tired  as  fail  as  poffible  with  his  galleys,  and  fent  orders  to  his 
land-forces  to  do  the  fame.  He  called  alio  a  council  of  war, 
in  which  it  was  refolved  the  next  day,  before  fun-rife,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  approach  the  walls.  They  were  in  hopes  by  this 
means  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  the  machines,  which,  for  want 
of  a  diftance  proportioned  to  their  force,  would  be  rendered  in¬ 
effectual. 

But  Archimedes  had  provided  againft  all  contingencies.  He 
Irad  prepared  machines  long  before,  as  we  have  already  obferv- 
ed,  that  carried  to  all  diitances  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
darts,  and  ends  of  beams,  which  being  very  fhort,  required  lefs 
time  for  preparing  them,  and  in  confequence  were  more  fre¬ 
quently  difeharged.  He  had  befides  made  fmall  chafms  or  loop¬ 
holes  in  the  walls  at  little  diftances,  where  he  had  placed  *  fcor- 
pions,  which,  not  carrying  far,  wounded  thofe  who  approached, 
without  being  perceived  but  by  that  effedt. 

When  the  Romans,  according  to  their  defign,  had  gained  the 
foot  of  the  walls,  and  thought  themfelves  very  well  covered, 
they  found  themfelves  expofed  either  to  an  infinity  of  darts,  or 
overwhelmed  with  fttnes,  which  fell  dire&ly  upon  their  heads  ; 
there  being  no  part  of  the  wall  which  did  not  continually  pour 
that  mortal  hail  upon  them.  This  obliged  them  to  retire.  But 
they  were  no  fooner  removed  than  a  new  difeharge  of  darts  over¬ 
took  them  in  their  retreat  ;  fo  that  they  loft  great  numbers  of 
men,  and  almofl  all  their  galleys  were  difabled  or  beat  to  pieces, 
without  being  able  to  revenge  their  lofs  in  the  lead  upon  their 
enemies  :  for  Archimedes  had  planted  mod  of  his  machines  in  fe- 
curity  behind  the  walls,  and  the  Romans,  fays  Plutarch,  repull¬ 
ed  by  an  infinity  of  wounds  without  feeing  the  place  or  hand 
from  which  they  came,  feemed  to  fight  in  reality  with  the  gods. 

Marcellus,  though  at  a  lofs  what  to  do,  and  not  knowing  how 
to  oppofe  the  machines  of  Archimedes,  could  not,  however,  for¬ 
bear  pkafantries  upon  them.  “  Shall  we  perfift,”  faid  he  to  his 
workmen  and  engineers,  “  in  making  war  with  this  Briareus  of 
4‘  a  geometrician,  who  treats  my  galleys  and  fambucae  fo  rude- 
w  ly  ?  He  infinitely  exceeds  the  fabled  giants  with  their  hundred 
“  hands,  in  his  perpetual  and  furprifing  difeharges  upon  us.” 
Marcellus  had  reafon  for  referring  to  Archimedes  only  ;  for  the 

*  The  fcorpions  were  machines  in  the  nature  of  crofs-bows,  which  the 
ancients  ui'ed  in  difeharging  darts  and  (tones, 
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Syracufans  were  really  no  more  than  members  of  the  engines  and 
machines  of  that  great  geometrician,  who  was  himfelf  the  foul 
of  all  their  powers  and  operations.  All  other  arms  were  unem¬ 
ployed  ;  for  the  city  at  that  time  made  ufe  of  none,  either  de- 
fenlive  or  offenfive,  but  thofe  of  Archimedes. 

Marcellus  at  length  perceiving  the  Romans  fo  much  intimi¬ 
dated,  that  if  they  faw  upon  the  walls  only  a  fmall  cord  or  the 
leaft  piece  of  wood,  they  would  immediately  fly,  crying  out  that 
Archimedes  was  going  to  difcharge  fome  dreadful  machine  upon 
them,  he  renounced  his  hopes  of  being  able  to  make  a  breach  in 
the  place,  gave  over  his  attacks,  and  turned  the  fiege  into  a 
blockade.  The  Romans  conceived  they  had  no  other  refource 
than  to  reduce  the  great  number  of  people  in  the  city  by  famine, 
in  cutting  off  all  provifions  that  might  be  brought  to  them  either 
by  fea  or  land.  During  the  eight  months  in  which  they  befieg- 
ed  the  city,  there  were  no  kind  of  llratagems  which  they  did  not 
invent,  nor  any  aCtions  of  valour  left  untried,  almoft  to  the  affault, 
which  they  never  dared  to  attempt  more.  So  much  force,  upon 
fome  occalions,  have  a  iingle  man,  and  a  fingle  fcience,  when 
rightly  applied.  Deprive  Syracufe  of  only  one  old  man,  the 
great  ftrength  of  the  Roman  arms  mull  inevitably  take  the  city  : 
his  foie  prefence  arrefls  and  difconcerts  all  their  deiigns. 

We  here  fee,  which  I  cannot  repeat  too  often,  how  much 
interell  princes  have  in  protecting  arts,  favouring  the  learned, 
encouraging  academies  of  lcience  by  honourable  diftmCtions  and 
aCtual  rewards,  which  never  ruin  or  impoverifh  a  ftate.  I  fay 
nothing  in  this  place  of  the  birth  and  nobility  of  Archimedes  ; 
he  was  not  indebted  to  them  for  the  happinefs  of  his  genius, 
and  profound  knowledge  :  I  confider  him  only  as  a  learned  man, 
and  an  excellent  geometrician.  What  a  lofs  had  Syracufe  fuf- 
tained,  if  to  have  faved  a  fmall  expence  and  penfion,  fuch  a  man 
had  been  abandoned  to  inaction  and  obfcurity  !  Hiero  was  far 
from  fuch  a  conduCt.  He  knew  all  the  value  of  our  geometri¬ 
cian  ;  and  it  is  no  vulgar  merit  in  a  prince,  to  underhand  that  of 
other  men.  He  placed  it  in  honour  ;  he  made  it  ufeful  ;  and 
did  not  ftay  till  occafion  or  necefhty  obliged  him  to  do  fo  ;  which 
would  have  been  too  late.  By  a  wife  forefight,  the  true  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  great  prince  and  a  great  minifter,  in  the  very  *  arms  of 
peace,  he  provided  all  that  was  neceffary  for  fupporting  a  fiege, 
and  making  war  with  fuccefs  ;  though  at  that  time  there  was 
no  appearance  of  any  thing  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Ro- 

*  In  pace,  ut  fapiens,  aptarit  idonea  bello.  Hoxat, 

And  wife  in  peace,  prepared  the  arms  of  war. 
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mans,  with  whom  Syracufe  was  allied  in  the  {Iridlelt  manner* 
Hence  were  feen  to  arife  in  an  inftant,  as  out  of  the  earth,  an 
incredible  number  of  machines  of  every  kind  and  fize,  the  very 
fight  of  which  were  fufficient  to  ftrike  armies  with  terror  and 
confufion. 

There  is,  amongfl  thefe  machines,  of  which  we  can  fcarce 
conceive  the  efFedts,  what  might  tempt  us  to  call  their  reality  in 
queftion,  if  it  were  allowable  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  writers, 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as  Polybius,  an  almoit  contemporary  author, 
who  treated  fafts  entirely  recent,  and  fuch  as  were  well  known 
to  all  the  world.  But  how  can  we  refufe  our  confent  to  the  unit¬ 
ed  authority  of  Greek  and  Roman  hiltorians,  in  regard  to  cir- 
cumftances  of  which  whole  armies  were  witntffes,  in  expei  iencing 
the  effects,  and  which  had  fo  great  an  influence  in  the  events  of 
the  war  ?  What  palled  in  this  fiege  of  Syracufe  fhews  how  high 
the  ancients  had  carried  their  genius  and  art  in  befiegiug  and  lup- 
porting  fieges.  Our  artillery,  which  fo  perfectly  imitates  thun¬ 
der,  has  not  more  tfifcdl  than  the  engines  of  Archimedes,  if  they 
have  fo  much. 

A  burning  glafs  is  fpoke  of,  by  the  means  of  which  Archime¬ 
des  is  Paid  to  have  burnt  part  of  the  Roman  fleet.  That  mult 
have  been  an  extraordinary  invention  ;  but  as  no  ancient  author 
mentions  it,  it  is  no  doubt  a  modern  tradition  without  any  foun¬ 
dation.  Burning-glafl'es  were  known  to  antiquity,  but  not  of. 
that  kind,  which  indeed  feem  impracticable. 

*  After  Marcellos  had  refolved  to  confine  himffclf  to  the 
blockade  of  Syracufe,  he  left  Appius  before  the  place  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  army,  advanced  with  the  other  into  the  ifland, 
and  brought  over  feme  cities  to  the  Roman  interefl. 

At  the  fame  time  Himiicon,  general  of  the  Carthaginians, 
arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  great  army,  in  hopes  of  re-conquering  if, 
and  expelling  the  Romans. 

Hippocrates  left  Syracufe  with  10,000  foot  and  500  borfe  to 
join  him,  and  carry  on  the  war  in  concert  againll  Marcellus. 
Epicydes  remained  in  the  city,  to  command  there  during  the 
blockade. 

The  fleets  of  the  two  fcates  appeared  at  the  fame  time  on 
the  coalt  of  Sicily  ;  but  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  feeing  itfelf 
weaker  than  the  other,  was  afraid  to  venture  a  battle,  and  foon 
failed  back  to  Carthage. 

Marcellus  bad  continued  eight  months  before  Syracufe,  with 
Appius,  according  to  Polybius,  when  the  year  of  bis  confuhhip 

*  A.  M.  3791.  Ant.  J.  C.  213.  Liv.  1,  sxiv.  a.  35,  36. 
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expired.  Livy  places  the  expedition  of  Marcellus  in  Sicily,  and 
his  victory  over  Hippocrates,  in  this  year,  which  muft  have  been 
the  fecond  year  of  the  liege.  And  indeed,  Livy  has  given  us 
no  account  of  this  fecond  year,  becaufe  he  had  aicribed  to  tlie 
firft  what  paffed  in  the  fecond  ;  for  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
nothing  memorable  happened  in  it.  This  is  the  conjecture  of  M. 
Crevier,  profeffor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Beauvis,  who 
published  a  new  edition  of  Livy,  with  remarks,  and  with  which 
I  am  convinced  the  public  were  well  pleafed.  The  fir  ft  volume 
of  this  work  contains  a  long  preface,  which  is  well  worth  the 
reading. 

Marcellus  therefore  employed  a  great  part  of  the  fecond  year 
of  the  liege  in  feveral  expeditions  into  Sicily.  In  his  return 
from  Agrigentum,  upon  which  he  had  made  an  ineffectual  at¬ 
tempt,  he  came  up  with  the  army  of  Hippocrates,  which  he  de¬ 
feated,  and  killed  above  Sooo  men.  This  advantage  kept  thole 
in  their  duty  who  had  entertained  thoughts  of  going  over  to  the 
Carthaginians.  After  the  gaining  of  this  viftory,  he  returned 
againlt  Svracufe,  and  having  difmiffed  Appius  for  Rome,  who 
went  thither  to  demand  the  confulfhip,  he  put  Crifpinus  into 
his  place. 

*In  the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign,  Marcellus,  almcit 
abfolutely  defpairing  of  being  able  to  take  Syracufe,  either  by 
force,  becaufe  Archimedes  continually  oppofed  him  with  invinci¬ 
ble  obftacles,  or  famine,  as  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  re¬ 
turned  more  numerous  than  before,  eafily  threw  in  convoys,  de¬ 
liberated  whether  he  Ihould  continue  before  Syracufe  to  pulh  the 
fiege,  or  turn  his  endeavours  againlt  Agrigentum.  But  before 
he  came  to  a  final  determination,  he  thought  it  proper  to  try 
whether  he  could  make  himfelf  mailer  of  Syracufe,  by  fome  fe- 
cret  intelligence.  There  were  many  Syracufans  in  his  camp, 
who  had  taken  refuge  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles. 
A  (lave  of  one  of  thefe  fecretly  carried  on  an  intrigue,  in  which 
80  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  city  engaged,  who  came  in 
companies  to  conlult  with  him  in  his  camp,  concealed  in  barks 
under  the  nets  of  fifhermen.  The  confpiracy  was  upon  the 
point  of  taking  effedl,  when  a  perfon  named  Attalus,  in  refent- 
ment  for  not  having  been  admitted  into  it,  difcovered  the  whole 
to  Epicydes,  who  put  all  the  confpirators  to  death. 

This  enterprife  having  mifcarried  in  this  manner,  Marcellus 
found  himfelf  in  new  difficulties.  Nothing  employed  his 

*  A.  M.  3792.  Ant.  J.  C.  212.  Liv.  1.  25.  n.  23 — 31.  Plat,  in 
Marcel  p.  308,  309. 
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thoughts  but  the  grief  and  fhame  of  railing  a  fiege,  after  having 
confumed  fo  much  time,  and  fuftained  the  lofs  of  fo  many  men 
and  (hips  in  it.  An  accident  fupplied  him  with  a  refource,  and 
gave  new  life  to  his  hopes.  Some  Roman  veffels  had  taken  one 
Damippus,  whom  Epieydes  had  fent  to  negociate  with  Philip 
king  of  Macedon.  The  Syracufans  exprefled  a  great  defire  to 
ranfom  this  man,  and  Marcellus  was  not  averfe  to  it.  A  place 
near  the  port  Trogilus  was  agreed  on  for  the  conferences  con¬ 
cerning  the  ranfom  of  the  prifoner.  As  the  deputies  went  thi¬ 
ther  feveral  times,  it  came  into  a  Roman  foldier’s  thoughts  to 
confider  the  wall  with  attention.  After  having  counted  the 
Hones,  and  examined  with  his  eye  the  meafure  of  each  of  them, 
upon  a  calculation  of  the  height  of  the  wall,  he  found  it  to  be 
much  lower  than  it  was  believed,  and  concluded,  that  with  lad¬ 
ders  of  a  moderate  fize  it  might  be  eafily  fcaled.  Without  lofs 
of  time  he  related  the  whole  to  Marcellus.  The  general  is  not 
always  the  only  wife  man  in  an  army  ;  a  private  foldier  may 
fometimes  furnifh  him  with  important  hints.  Marcellus  did  not 
negleft  this  advice,  and  allured  Timfelf  of  its  reality  with  his 
own  eyes.  Having  caufed  ladders  to  be  prepared,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  a  feftival,  that  the  Syracufans  celebrated  for 
three  days  in  honour  of  Diana  ;  during  which  the  inhabitants 
gave  themfelves  up  entirely  to  rejoicing  and  good  cheer.  At 
the  time  of  night  when  he  conceived  that  the  Svracufatis,  after 
their  debauch,  began  to  grow  drowfy  and  fall  afleep,  he  made 
I ooo  chofen  troops,  in  profound  filence,  advance  with  their 
ladders  to  the  wall.  When  the  fir (l  got  to  the  top  without 
noife  or  tumult,  the  others  followed,  encouraged  by  the  boldnefs 
and  fuccefs  of  their  leaders.  Thefe  loco  foldiers,  taking  the 
advantage  of  the  enemy’s  (lillnefs,  who  were  either  drunk  or 
afleep,  foon  fcaled  the  wall.  Having  thrown  down  the  great 
gate  of  Hexapylum,  they  took  the  quarter  of  the  city  called 
Epipolis. 

It  was  then  no  longer  time  to  deceive,  but  terrify  the  enemy.. 
The  Syracufans,  awakened  by  the  noife,  began  to  roule,  and  to 
prepare  for  aftion.  Marcellus  made  all  his  trumpets  to  found 
together,  which  fo  frightened  and  alarmed  them,  that  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  fled,  believing  every  quarter  of  the  city  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  enemy.  The  (Irongeft  and  hell  part,  however,  call¬ 
ed  Achradina,  was  not  yet  taken,  becaufe  feparated  by  its  walls 
from  the  reft  of  the  city. 

Marcellus  at  day-break  entei  ed  *  Villanova,  or  the  new  city,  by 

*  The  new  city,  or  NeapclLs,  was  called  Epipolis ;  and  In  the-  latter 
times  hud  been  taken  into  the  city,  and  lurrounded  with  walls. 
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the  quarter  called  Tycha.  Epicydes  having  immediately  drawn 
up  fome  troops,  which  he  had  in  the  ille  adjoining  to  Achradi- 
na,  marched  againll  Marcellus  :  but  finding  him  ftronger  and 
better  attended  than  he  expedled,  after  a  flight  Ikirmiffi,  he  fhut 
himfelf  up  in  the  quarter  Achradina. 

All  the  captains  and  officers  with  Marcellus  congratulated 
him  upon  his  extraordinary  fuccefs.  For  himfelf,  when  he  had 
confidered  from  an  eminence  the  loftinefs,  beauty,  and  extent  of 
that  city,  he  is  faid  to  have  ffied  tears,  and  to  have  deplored  the 
unhappy  condition  it  was  upon  the  point  of  experiencing.  He 
called  to  mind  the  two  powerful  Athenian  fleets  which  had  been 
funk  before  this  city,  and  the  two  numerous  armies  cut  in  pieces, 
with  the  illuftrious  generals  w'ho  commanded  them  :  the  many 
wars  fuftained  with  fo  much  valour  againll  the  Carthaginians  ; 
the  many  famous  tyrants  and  potent  kings,  Hiero  particularly, 
whofe  memory  was  dill  recent,  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  by  fo 
many  royal  virtues,  and  Hill  more  by  the  important  fervices  he 
had  tendered  the  Roman  people,  whofe  intereils  had  always  been 
as  dear  to  him  as  his  own.  Moved  by  that  reflection,  he  believed 
it  incumbent  upon  him,  before  he  attacked  Achradina,  to  fend 
to  thebefieged,  to  exhort  them  tofurrender  voluntarily,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  ruin  of  their  city.  His  remonltrances  and  exhortations 
had  no  effect. 

To  prevent  interruption  by  his  rear,  he  then  attacked  a  fort 
called  Eurylaus,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  town,  and 
commanded  the  whole  country  on  the  land  fide.  After  having 
carried  it,  he  turned  all  his  efforts  againll  Achradina. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon  arrived. 
The  firlt,  with  the  Sicilians,  having  placed  and  fortified  his  camp 
near  the  great  gate,  and  given  the  fignal  to  thofe  who  were  in 
poffcffion  of  Achradina,  attacked  the  old  camp  of  the  Romans,  in 
which  Crifpinus  commanded :  Epicydes  at  the  fame  time  made  a 
Tally  upon  the  pods  of  Marcellus.  Neither  of  thefe  enterprifes 
was  fuccefsful.  Hippocrates  was  vigoroufly  repulfed  by  Crif- 
pinus,  who  purfued  him  as  far  as  his  intrenchments,  and  Mar¬ 
cellus  obliged  Epicydes  to  (hut  himfelf  up  in  Achradina.  As  it 
was  then  autumn,  there  happened  a  plague,  which  killed  great 
numbers  in  the  city,  and  dill  more  in  the  Roman  and  Carthagi¬ 
nian  camps.  The  didemper  was  not  exceffive  at  firfl,  and  pro- 
ceeded  only  from  the  bad  air  and  feafon  :  but  afterwards  the 
communication  with  the  infected,  and  even  the  care  taken  of 
them,  difperfed  the  contagion  ;  from  whence  it  happened,  that 
fome,  neglected  and  abfolutely  abandoned,  died  of  the  violence 
of  the  malady,  and  others  received  help,  which  became  fatal  to 
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thofe  who  brought  it.  Death,  and  the  fight  of  fuch  as  were  bu¬ 
ried,  continually  prefented  a  mournful  objedt  to  the  eyes  of  thofe 
who  were  living.  Nothing  was  heard  night  and  day  but  groans 
and  lamentations.  At  length,  the  being  accultomed  to  the  evil 
had  hardened  their  hearts  to  fuch  a  degree,  and  fo  far  extinguish¬ 
ed  all -fe rife  of  compaffion  in  them,  that  they  not  only  ceafed  to 
grieve  for  the  dead,  but  left  them  without  interment.  Nothing 
Was  to  be  feen  every  where  but  dead  bodies,  expofed  to  the  view 
of  thole  who  expefted  the  fame  fate.  The  Carthaginians  fuffer- 
ed  much  more  from  it  than  the  others.  As  they  had  no  place  to 
retire  to,  they  almolt  all  perifhed,  with  their  generals  Hippocra¬ 
tes  and  Himilcon.  Marcellus,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  had  brought  his  foldiers  into  the  city,  where  the  roofs  and 
(hade  was  of  great  relief  to  them  :  he  loll,  however,  no  incon- 
fiderable  number  of  men. 

Bomilcar,  notvvithftanding,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  and  had  made  a  fecund  voyage  to  Carthage  to  bring  back 
a  new  fupply,  returned  with  130  fhips,  and  700  transports. 
He  was  prevented  by  contrary  winds  from  doubling  the  cape 
of  Pachynus.  Epicydes,  who  was  afraid,  that  if  thofe  winds 
continued,  this  fleet  misjht  be  difcouras;ed  and  return  to  Africa, 
left  Achradina  to  the  care  of  the  generals  of  the  mercenary 
troops,  and  went  to  Bomilcar,  whom  he  perfuaded  to  try  the 
event  of  a  naval  battle.  Marcellus,  feeing  the  troops  of  the  Si¬ 
cilians  increafed  every  day,  and  that  if  he  Hayed,  and  fufFered 
himfelf  to  be  flint  up  in  Syracufe,  he  fnould  be  very  much  preff- 
cd  at  the  fame  time  both  by  fea  and  land,  refolved,  though 
not  fo  flrong  in  fhips,  to  oppofe  the  paffage  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nian  fleet.  As  foon  as  the  high  winds  abated,  Bomilcar  flood 
to  fea  in  order  to  double  the  cape  :  but  when  he  faw  the  Roman 
fnips  advance  towards  him  in  good  order,  on  a  fudden  (for  what 
reafon  it  is  not  faid)  he  took  to  flight,  fent  orders  to  the  tran¬ 
fports  to  regain  Africa,  and  retired  to  Tarentum.  Epicydes, 
who  had  been  difappointed  in  fuch  great  hopes,  and  was  appre- 
henfive  of  returning  into  a  city  already  half  taken,  made  fail  for 
Agrigentum,  rather  with  defign  to  vvajt  the  event  of  the  fiege 
in  that  place,  than  to  make  any  new  attempt  from  thence. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  camp  of  the  Sicilians,  that  Epi¬ 
cydes  had  quitted  Syracufe,  and  the  Carthaginians  Sicily,  they 
fent  deputies  to  Marcellus,  after  having  founded  the  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  befieged,  to  treat  upon  the  conditions  Syracufe 
fhould  furrender.  It  was  agreed  with  unanimity  enough  on 
both  fides,  that  what  had  appertained  to  the  kings  ihould  ap¬ 
pertain  to  the  Romans ;  that  the  Sicilians  Ihould  retain  all  the 
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reft,  with  their  laws  and  liberty.  After  thefe  preliminaries, 
they  demanded  a  conference  with  thofe  Epicydes  had  charged 
with  the  government  in  his  abience.  They  told  them  they 
had  been  fent  by  the  army  to  Marcellus  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Svracufe,  in  order  that  all  the  Sicilians,  as  well  within  as  with¬ 
out  the  city,  might  have  the  fame  fate,  and  that  no  feparate 
convention  might  be  made.  Having  been  permitted  to  enter 
the  city,  and  to  confer  with  their  friends  and  relations,  after 
having  informed  them  of  what  they  had  already  agreed  with 
Marcellas,  and  giving  them  affurances  that  their  lives  would  be 
fafe,  they  perfuaded  them  to  begin,  by  removing  the  three  go¬ 
vernors  Epicydes  had  left  in  his  place  j  which  was  immediately 
put  in  execution. 

After  which,  having  affembled  the  people,  they  reprefented, 
“  That  for  whatever  miferies  they  had  fuffered  till  then,  or 
“  fliould  fuffer  from  thenceforth,  they  ought  not  to  accufe  for- 
“  tune,  as  it  depended  upon  themfelves  alone  to  put  an  end  to 
“  them  :  that  if  the  Romans  had  undertaken  the  flege  of  Sy- 
“  racufe,  it  was  out  of  affeflion,  not  enmity,  to  the  Syracufans: 
“  that,  it  was  not  till  after  they  had  been  apprifed  of  the  op- 
“  prefiions  they  fuffered  from  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  thofe 
4<  ambitious  agents  of  Hannibal,  and  afterwards  of  Hierony- 
“  mus,  that  they  had  taken  arms  and  began  the  fiege  of  the 
“  city,  not  to  ruin  it,  but  to  deftroy  its  tyrants :  that  as  Hip«* 
“  pocrates  was  dead,  Epicydes  no  longer  in  Syracufe,  his  lieu- 
“  tenants  {lain,  and  the  Carthaginians  difpoffeffed  of  Sicily  both 
“  by  fea  and  land,  what  reafon  could  the  Romans  now  have  for 
“  not  inclining  as  much  to  preferve  Syracufe,  as  if  Hiero,  the 
“  foie  example  of  faith -to  them,  were  {bill  alive  ?  That  neither 
“  the  city  nor  the  inhabitants  had  any  thing  to  fear  but  from 
“  themfelves,  if  they  let  flip  the  occaiion  of  renewing  their  amity 
“  with  the  Romans  :  that  they  never  bad  fo  favourable  an  op- 
“  portunitv  as  the  prefent,  when  they  were  juft  delivered  from 
“  the  violent  government  of  their  tyrants;  and  that  the  firft 
“  ufe  they  ought  to. make  of  their  liberty,  was  to  return  to  their 
“  duty.” 

This  diicourfe  was  perfectly  well  received  by  every  body. 
It  was  however  judged  proper  to  create  new  magiftrates  before 
the  nomination  of  deputies ;  the  latter  of  which  were  chofen 
out  of  the  former.  The  deputy  who  fpoke  in  their  name,  and 
who  was  inftrufled  folely  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  that  Sy¬ 
racufe  might  not  be  deftroyed,  addreffed  himlelf  to  Marcellus 
to  this  effeft  :  “  It  was  not  the  people  of  Syracufe  who  firft 
“  broke  the  alliance,  and  declared  war  againft  you,  but  Hiero- 

vol.  Yin.  I  “  nymus, 
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“  nymus,  lefs  criminal  fhll  to  Rome  than  to  his  country  :  and 
afterwards,  when  the  peace  was  reftored  by  his  death,  it  was 
“  not  any  Syracufan  that  infringed  it,  bat  the  tyrant’s  initru- 
“  ments,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes.  They  were  the  enemies 
“  who  have  made  war  againft  you,  after  having  made  us  flaves, 
“  either  by  violence,  or  fraud  and  perfidy  ;  and  it  cannot  be  faid 
“  that  we  have  had  any  times  of  liberty  that  have  not  alfobeen 
“  times  of  peace  with  you.  At  prefent,  as  foon  as  we  become 
“  mailers  of  ourfelves,  by  the  death  of  thcfe  who  held  Sicily  in 
“  fubjection,  we  come  the  very  inltant  to  deliver  up  to  you  our 
“  arms,  our  perfons,  our  walls,  and  our  city,  determined  not 
“  to  refufe  any  conditions  you  (hall  think  fit  to  impofe.  For 
“  the  reft,”  continued  he,  addrefling  himfelf  always  to  Marcellus, 
“  your  intereft  is  as  much  concerned  as  ours.  The  gods  have 

“  granted  you  the  glory  of  having  taken  the  fineft  and  molt 

“  illuftrious  city  pofiefTed  by  the  Greeks.  All  we  have  ever 
“  atchieved  of  memorable,  either  by  fea  or  land,  augments  and 

“  adorns  your  triumph.  Fame  is  not  a  fufficiently  faithful 

“  chronicle  to  make  known  the  greatnefs  and  ftrength  of  the 
“  city  you  have  taken  ;  pofterity  can  only  judge  of  them  by  its 
“  own  eyes.  It  is-neceffary  that  we  fhould  {hew  to  all  travel- 
“  lers,  from  whatever  part  of  the  univerfe  they  come,  fometimes 
“  the  trophies  we  have  obtained  from  the  Athenians  and  Car- 
“  thaginians,  and  fometimes  thofe  you  have  acquired  from  us  ; 
“  and  that  Syracufe,  thus  placed  for  ever  under  the  protetlion 
“  of  Marcellus,  may  be  a  lafting,  an  eternal  monument  of  the 
“  valour  and  clemency  of  him  who  took  and  preferved  it.  It 
“  is  unjuft  that  the  remembrance  of  Hieronymus  fhould  have 
“  more  weight  with  you  than  that  of  Hiero.  The  latter  was 
“  much  longer  your  friend  than  the  former  your  enemy.  Per- 
“  mit  me  to  fay  you  have  experienced  the  amity  of  Hiero;  but 
“  the  fenfelefs  enterprifes  of  Hieronymus  have  fallen  folcly  upon 

his  own  head.” 

The  difficulty  was  not  to  obtain  what  they  demanded  from 
Marcellus,  but  to  preferve  tranquillity  and  union  amongft  thofe 
in  the  city.  The  deferters,  convinced  that  they  fhould  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  the  Romans,  infpired  the  foreign  foldiers  with  the 
fame  fear.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  having  therefore  taken 
arms,  whilft  the  deputies  were  llill  in  the  camp  of  Marcellus, 
they  began  by  cutting  the  throats  of  the  rnagiftrates  newly 
elecled  ;  and  difperfing  themfelves  on  all  fides,  they  put  all  to 
the  vord  they  met,  and  plundered  whatever  fell  in  their  way. 
That  they  might  not  be  without  leaders,  they  appointed  fix 
officers,  three  to  command  in  Achradina,  and  three  in  the  ifle. 

The 
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The  tumult  being  at  length  appeafed,  the  foreign  troops  were 
informed  from  all  hands,  it  was  concluded  with  the  Romans 
that  their  caufe  (hould  be  entirely  dillindl  from  that  of  the  de- 
ferters.  At  the  fame  inilant  the  deputies  fent  to  Marcellus 
arrived,  who  fully  undeceived  them. 

Amongil  thofe  who  commanded  in  Syracufe,  there  was  a 
Spaniard  named  Mericus ;  him  means  was  found  to  corrupt. 
He  gave  up  the  gate  near  the  fountain  Arethufa  to  foldiers  fent 
by  Marcellus  in  the  night  to  take  pofieffion  of  it.  At  day¬ 
break  the  next  .morning,  Marcellus  made  a  falfe  attack  at  Ach- 
radina,  to  draw  all  the  forces  of  the  citadel  and  the  ifle  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  it,  to  that  fide,  and  to  facilitate  the  throwing  fome  troops 
into  the  ifle,  which  would  be  unguarded,  by  fome  veflels  he  had 
prepared.  Every  thing  fucceeded  according  to  his  plan.  The 
foldiers,  whom  thofe  veffels  had  landed  in  the  ille,  finding  al- 
mofl  all  the  polls  abandoned,  and  the  gates  by  which  the  gar- 
rifon  of  the  citadel  had  marched  out  againll  Marcellus  ftill  open* 
they  took  poffeffion  of  them  after  a  flight  encounter.  Marcel¬ 
lus  having  received  advice  that  he  was  mailer  of  the  ifle,  and  of 
•part  of  Achradina,  and  that  Mericus,  with  the  body  under  his 
command,  had  joined  his  troops,  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  found¬ 
ed,  that  the  treafures  of  the  kings  might  not  be  plundered. 
They  did  not  rile  fo  high  in  their  amount  as  was  imagined. 

The  deferters  having  efcaped  (a  palfage  being  exprefsly  left 
open  for  them),  the  Syracufans  opened  all  their  gates  to  Mar¬ 
cellus,  and  fent  deputies  to  him  with  inftrudlions  to  demand 
nothing  further  from  him  than  the  prefervation  of  the  lives  of 
themfelves  and  their  children.  Marcellus  having  alfembled  his 
council,  and  fome  Syracufans  who  were  in  his  camp,  gave  his 
anl  werto  the  deputies  in  their  prefence  :  “  That  Hicro,  for  50 
“  years,  had  not  done  the  Roman  people  more  good  than  thofe 
“  who  had  been  mailers  of  Syracufe  lome  years  pad,  had  in- 
“  tended  to  do  them  harm  ;  but  that  their  ill-will  had  fallen 
“  upon  their  own  heads,  and  they  had  punilhed  themfelves  for 
“  their  violation  of  treaties  in  a  more  fevere  manner  than  the 
“  Romans  could  have  deiired  :  that  he  had  befieged  Syracufe 
“  during  three  years  ;  not  that  the  Roman  people  might  re- 
“  duce  it  into  flavery,  but  to  prevent  the  chiefs  of  the  revolters 
“  from  continuing  it  under  opprefiion  :  that  he  had  undergone 
“  many  fatigues  and  dangers*in  fo  long  a  liege  ;  but  that  he 
“  thought  he  had  made  himlelf  ample  amends  by  the  glory  of 
“  having  taken  that  city,  and  the  i'atisfa&ion  of  having  faved 
“  it  from  the  entire  ruin  it  feem-ed  to  deferve.”  After  having 
placed  a  guard  upon  the  treafury,  and  fafe-guards  in  the  houfes 
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of  die  Syracufans  who  had  withdrawn  to  his  camp,  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  the  troops.  It  is  reported, 
that  the  riches  which  were  pillaged  in  Syracufe  at  this  time, 
exceeded  all  that  could  have  been  expefted  at  the  taking  of 
Carthage  itfelf. 

An  unhappy  accident  interrupted  the  joy  of  Marcdius,  and 
gave  him  a  very  fenfi'ble  affli&ion.  Archimedes,  at  a  time  when 
all  things  were  in  this  confufion  at  Syracufe,  (hut  up  in  his  clo- 
fet  like  a  man  of  another  world,  who  had  no  regard  for  what 
paffed  in  this,  was  intent  upon  the  ftudy  of  fome  geometrical 
figure,  and  not  only  his  eyes,  but  the  whole  faculties  of  his  foul 
were  fo  engaged  in  this  contemplation,  that 'he  had  neither 
heard  the  tumult  of  the  Romans,  univerfally  bufy  in  plundering, 
nor  the  report  of  the  city’s  being  taken.  A  foldier  on  a  fud- 
den  comes  in  upon  him,  and  bids  him  follow  him  to  Marc  ell  us, 
Archimedes  defired  him  to  flay  a  moment,  till  he  had  folved 
his  problem,  and  fmiihed  the  demonftration  of  it.  The  foldier, 
who  regarded  neither  his  problem  nor  demonllration,  enraged 
at  this  delay,  drew  his  fword  and  killed  hrm.  Marcdius  was 
exceedingly  affiifted  when  he  heard  the  news  of  his  death.  Not 
being  able  to  reftore  him  to  life,  of  which  he  would  have  been 
very  glad,  he  applied  himfelf  to  honour  his  memory  to  the  ut- 
nioft  of  his  power.  He  made  a  diligent  fearch  after  all  his  rela¬ 
tions,  treated  them  with  great  diilindlion,  and  granted  them 
peculiar  privileges.  As  for  Archimedes,  he  caufed  his  funeral 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  and  ere&ed  him  a 
monument  amongft  the  great  perfons  who  had  ditlinguilhed 
themfelves  mofl  at  Syracufe. 


ARTICLE  III. 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SYRACUSE. 


SECTION  I. 

TOMB  OF  ARCHIMEDES  DISCOVERED  BY  CICERO. 

ARCHIMEDES,  by  his  will,had  deitred  his  relations  and 
friends  to  put  no  other  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  after  his 
death,  but  a  cylinder  circurnfcribed  by  a  fphere  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
a  globe  or  fpherical  figure  ;  and  to  fet  down  at  the  bottom  the 
relation  thofe  two  folids,  the  containing  and  the  contained,  have 
to  each  other.  He  might  have  filled  up  the  bafes  of  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  his  tomb  with  relievoes,  whereon  the  whole  hiftory  of 
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the  fiege  of  Syracufe  might  have  been  carved,  and  himfelf  ap¬ 
peared  like  another  Jupiter  thundering  upon  the  Romans:  but 
he  let  an  infinitely  higher  value  upon  a  difcovery,  a  geometrical 
demonftration,  than  upon  all  the  fo  much  celebrated  machines 
of  his  invention. 

Hence  he  chofe  rather  to  do  himfelf  honour  with  pofterity,  by 
the  difcovery  he  had  made  of  the  relation  of  a  fphere  to  a  cylin¬ 
der  of  the  fame  bafe  and  height,  which  is  as  two  to  three. 

The  Syracufans,  who  had  been  ir,  former  times  fo  fond  of  the 
fciences,  did  not  long  retain  the  efteem  and  gratitude  they  owed 
a  man  who  had  done  fo  much  honour  to  their  city.  L.efs  than 
140  years  after,  Archimedes  was  fo  perfectly  forgot  by  his  ci¬ 
tizens,  notwithstanding  the  great  fervices  he  had  done  them,, 
that  they  denied  his  having  been  buried  at  Syraeufe.  It  js  from 
Cicero  we  have  this  circumftance. 

*  At  the  time  he  was  quseftor  in  Sicily,  his  curiofity  induced 
him  to  make  a  fearch  after  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  ;  a  curiofity 
that  became  a  man  of  Cicero’s  genius,  and  which  merits  the 
imitation  of  all  who  travel.  The  Syracufans  allured  him  that 
his  fearch  would  be  to  no  pnrpofe,  and  that  there  was  no  fuch 
monument  amongft  them.  Cicero  pitied  their  ignorance,  which' 
only  ferved  to  increafe  his  defire  of  making  that  difcovery.  At 
length,  after  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts,  he  perceived,  without 
the  gate  of  the  city  facing  Agrigentum,  amongft  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  tombs  in  that  place,  a  pillar  almoft  entirely  covered  with 
thorns  and  brambles,  through  which  he  could  difcern^tlie  figure 
of  a  fphere  and  cylinder.  Thofe  who  have  any  tafte  for  antiqui¬ 
ties  may  eafily  conceive  the  joy  of  Cicero  upon  this  occafion. 
He  cried  out,  “  that  he  f  found  what  he  looked  for.”  The 
place  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  cleared,  when  they  f&w  the 
infcription  (till  legible,  though  part  of  the  lines  were  obliterated 
by  time  :  +  fo  that,  fays  Cicero,  in  concluding  his  account, 
the  greateft  city  of  Greece,  and  tire  molt  flourifning  of  old  in 
the  itudies  of  fcience,  would  not  have  known  the  treafure  it 
pofTefted,  if  a  man,  born  in  a  country  it  confidered  almoft  as  bar¬ 
barous,  bad  not  discovered  for  it  the  tomb  of  its  citizen,  fo  high¬ 
ly  diftinguifhed  by  force  and  penetration  of  mind. 

We  are  obliged  to  Cicero  for  having  left  us  this  curious  and 
elegant  account :  but  we  cannot  eaiily  pardon  him  the  contemp- 

*  Cic.  Tufc.  Qa:eft.  1.  v.  n.  64,  66. 

f  in  verb  Archim. 

t  Ita  nobiLdinra  Graecix  civitas,  quondam  vero  etiam  docSilTima,  fui 
civis  ur.ius  acutiflimimonumentum  ignoraflet,  nifi  ab  homine  Arpinate  didici. 
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tuous  manner  in  which  he  fpeaks  at  firft  of  Archimedes.  It  is 
in  the  beginning,  where,  intending  to  compare  the  unhappy  life 
of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  with  the  felicity  of  one  paffed  in  fober 
virtue,  and  abounding  with  wifdom,  he  fays*  :  “  1  will  not  com- 
“  pare  the  lives  of  a  Plato  or  an  Architas,  perfons  of  confurn- 
“  mate  learning  and  wil'dom,  with  that  of  Dionyfius,  the  moil 
“  horrid,  the  mod  miferable,  and  the  moft  deteftable  that  can 
“  be  imagined.  I  (hall  have  recourfe  to  a  man  of  his  own  city, 
“  a  little  obfciu'e  perfon,  who  lived  many  years  after  him.  I  fhali 
“  produce  him  from  his  f  duft,  and  bring  him  upon  the  ftage 
“  with  his  rule  and  compaffes  in  his  hand.”  Not  to  mention 
the  birth  of  Archimedes,  whofe  greatnefs  was  of  a  different  clafs, 
the  greateft  geometrician  of  antiquity,  whofe  fublime  difcoveries 
have  in  all  ages  been  the  admiration  of  the  learned,  fhould  Ci¬ 
cero  have  treated  this  man  as  little  and  obfcure,  as  a  common 
artificer  employed  in  making  machines !  uulefs  it  be,  perhaps, 
becaufe  the  Romans,  with  whom  a  tafte  for  geometry  and  fuch 
i'peculative  fciences  never  gained  much  ground,  efteemed  no- 
thing  great  but  what  related  to  government  and  policy. 


Orabunt  caufas  melius,  coelique  meatus 
Defcribent  radio,  et  fu rgentia  lidcra  dicent . 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento.  Virgil,  R In.  6. 

Ret  others  better  mould  the  running  mafs 
Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathing  brafs. 

And  {often  into  fltlh  a  marble  face  ; 

Plead  better  at  the  bar,  defcribe  the  fkies. 

And  when  the  liars  defcend  and  when  they  rife ; 

But,  Rome,  ’tis  thine  alone  with  awful  fway 
To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey  ; 

Difpoling  peace  and  war  thy  own  mnjedie  way.  Dryden. 


if  This  is  the  Abbe  Fraguier’s  reflection  on  the  Ihort  differta- 
tion  he  has  left  us  upon  this  paffage  of  Cicero. 


SECTION  II. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SYRACUSE. 

The  ifland  of  Sicily,  with  the  greateft  part  of  Italy,  extend- 

'  Non  ergo  jam  cum  hujus  vita,  quatetrius,  miferius,  deteftabilius  exco- 
gitare  nihil  poflum,  Platonis  aut  Arcbit*  vitam  comparabo,  dodlorum  ho- 
minum  et  plane  lapientum.  Ex  eadem  urbe  humilem  bomunciorum  a  pulvere 
rt  Tadio  excitabo,  qui  nuiltis  annis  poll  fuit,  Archimedem. 

■f  He  means  the  dull  ufed  by  geometricians, 
i  Memoirs  of  tw  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  VoL  II. 
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ing  between  the  two  feas,  composed  what  was  called  Grsecia  Ma-' 
jor,  in  oppofition  to  Greece  properly  fo  called,  which  had  peo¬ 
pled  all  thofe  countries  by  its  colonies. 

Syracufe  was  the  moll  conliderable  city  of  Sicily,  and  one  erf 
the  moll  powerful  of  all  Greece.  *  It  was  founded  by  Archi- 
tas  the  Corinthian,  in  the  third  year  of  the  17th  Olympiad. 

The  two  firft  ages  of  its  hiitory  are  very  obfeure,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  are  filent  upon  them.  It  does  not  begin  to  be  known 
till  after  the  reign  of  Gelon,  and  furnifhes  in  the  fequel  many 
great  events,  for  the  fpace  of  more  than  200  years.  During  all 
that  time  it  exhibits  a  perpetual  alternative  of  flavery  under 
the  tyrants,  and  liberty  under  a  popular  government  ;  till  Syra¬ 
cufe  is  at  length  fubjedted  to  the  Romans,  and  makes  part  of 
their  empire. 

I  have  treated  all  thefe  events,  except  the  laft,  Id  the  order  of 
time.  But  as  they  are  cut  into  different  fedtions,  and  difperfed 
in  different  books,  we  thought  proper  to  unite  them  here  in  one 
point  of  view,  that  their  feries  and  connexions  might  be  more 
evident,  from  their  being  (hewn  together  and  in  general,  and 
the  places  pointed  out  where  they  are  treated  with  due  ex¬ 
tent. 

f  Gelon.  The  Carthaginians,  in  concert  with  Xerxes,  hav¬ 
ing  attacked  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  Sicily,  whiitt  that  prince 
was  employed  in  making  an  irruption  into  Greece  ;  Gelon,  who 
bad  made  himfelf  matter  of  Syracufe,  obtained  a  celebrated  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Ther¬ 
mopylae.  Hamilcar,  their  general,  was  killed  in  this  battle. 
Hiftorians  fpeak  differently  of  his  death,  which  has  occalioned 
my  falling  into  a  contradidtion  ;  for  on  one  fide  I  fuppofe,  with 
$  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Sicilians  in  the 
battle  ;  and  on  the  other  I  fay,  after  Herodotus,  that  to  avqid 
the  fhame  of  furviving  his  defeat,  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  pile,, 
in  which  he  had  facrificed  human  victims. 

$  Gelon,  upon  returning  from  his  victory,  repaired  to  the  af- 
fembly  without  arms  or  guards,  to  give  the  people  an  account  of 
his  condudt.  He  was  chofen  king  unanimoufiy.  He  reigned 
five  or  fix  years,  folely  employed  in  the  truly  royal  care  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  people  happy.  Book  II..  Part  ii. — B.  VII.  Ch.  ii. 
Sedt.  1. 

||  Hiero  I.  Hiero,  the  eldeft  of  Gelon’s  brothers,  fucceeded 

*  A-  M.  3195.  f  A.  M.  3.520. 

1  In  the  hiftory  of  the  Carthaginians. 

$  A.  M.  U  A.  Mi  3.533, 

him- 
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him.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  worthy  of  great  praife. 
Simonides  and  Pindar  celebrated  him  in  emulation  of  each  other. 
The  latter  part  of  it  d'd  not  anfwer  the  former.  He  reigned 
eleven  years.  Book  VII.  Ch.  ii.  Se£t.  i.  2d  div. 

*  Thrafibulus.  Thrallbulus  his  brother  fucceeded  him.  He 
rendered  himfelf  odious  to  all  his  iubjeCts,  by  his  vices  and  cruel¬ 
ty.  They  expelled  him  the  throne  and  city,  after  a  reign  of 
one  year.  B.  VII.  Ch.  ii.  Sect.  1.  3d  divifion. 

Times  of  Liberty. 

y  After  bis  expulfion,  Syracr.fe  and  all  Sicily  enjoyed  their 
liberty  for  the  (pace  of  almolt  6c  years. 

An  annual  feltival  was  inflituted  to  celebrate  the  day'  upon 
which  their  liberty  was  re-eitablilhed. 

Syracuse  attach-J  by  the  Xthenitts. 

JD'JRJNG  this  interval,  the  Athenians, animated  by  the  warm 
exhortations  of  Alcibiadcs,  turned  their  arms  againft  Svracufe  ; 
this  was  in  the  fixth  year  ot  the  Pelopouoefian  war.  How  fatal 
the  event  of  this  war  was  to  the  Athenians,  may  be  feen,  B.  VIII. 
Ch.  iii.  end  of  Sect.  6. 

$  Dionyfius  the  elder.  The  reign  of  this  prince  is  famous  for 
its  length  of  38  years,  and  Hill  more  for  the  extraordinary- 
events  with  which  it  was  attended.  Bock.  II.  Part  i.  Ch.  1. — 
B.  I.  Part  ii.  Ch.  1. 

j'  Dionyfius  the  younger.  D’onyfius,  fon  of  the  elder  Dio¬ 
nyfius,  fucceeded  him.  He  contrafts  a  particular  intimacy  with 
Plato,  and  has  frequent  converfations  with  him  ;  who  comes  to 
his  court  at  the  requeft  of  Dion,  the  near  relation  of  Dionyfius. 
He  did  not  long  improve  from  the  wife  precepts  of  that  philcfo- 
pher,  and  foon  abandoned  hitnfclf  to  all  the  vices  and  exceffes 
which  attend  tyranny. 

**Bcficged  by  Dion,  he  tfcapes  from  Sicily,  and  retires  Into 
Italy. 

y+ Dion’s  excellent  qualities.  He  is  afiaffinated  in  his  own 
houfe  by  Callippus. 

Ij;  Thirteen  months  after  the  death  of  Dion,  Klpparinus,  bro¬ 
ther  ,f  Dionyfius  the  younger,  expells  Calhppus,  and  eftablifhes 
bimfelf  in  Svracufe.  During  the  two  years  of  his  reign  Sicily 
is  agitated  by  great  commotions. 

*  A.  M.  354J-  4  A.  M.  3544- 

§  A.  M.  3958.  i|  A.  AT.  363a. 

ft  A.  M.  3646.  fl  A.  M.  3647. 


f  A.  AT.  3588. 
**  A.  M.  3624.- 
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*  Dionylius  the  younger,  taking  advantage  of  thefe  troubles, 
re-afcends  the  throne  ten  years  after  having  quitted  it. 

f  At  laR,  reduced  by  Timoleon,  he  retires  to  Corinth.  Book 
II.  Part.  iii.  Ch.  i. — B.  XL  Se£t.  5. 

Times  of  Liberty. 

J  Timoleon  reftores  liberty  to  Syracufe.  He  paffes  the  reft 
of  his  life  there  in  a  glorious  retirement,  beloved  and  honoured 
by  all  the  citizens  and  ftrangers.  B.  XI.  Ch.  ii.  Seft.  6. 

Th  is  interval  of  liberty  was  of  no  long  duration. 

$  Agathocles.  Agathocles,  in  a  ihort  time,  makes  himfelf 
tyrant  of  Syracufe.  B.  II.  Part.  ii.  Ch.  1.  near  the  end. 

He  commits  unparallelled  cruelties. 

He  forms  one  of  the  boldeft  defigns  related  in  hiftory  ;  car¬ 
ries  the  war  into  Africa  ;  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  the  flrongeft 
places,  and  ravages  the  whole  country. 

After  various  events,  he  perilhes  miferably.  He  reigned 
about  28  years. 

Times  of  Liberty. 

|j  Syracuse  took  new  life  again  for  fome  time,  and  tailed 
with  joy  the  fweets  of  liberty. 

But  Ihe  fuffered  much  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  difturbed 
her  tranquillity  by  continnal  wars. 

She  called  in  Pyrrhus  to  her  aid.  The  rapid  fuccefs  of  his 
arms  at  firll  gave  him  great  hopes,  which  foon  vanilhed.  Pyr¬ 
rhus  by  a  fudden  retreat,  plunged  the  Syracufans  into  new  mis¬ 
fortunes.  B.  I.  Part.  ii.  Ch.  2.  near  the  end.  B.  XVI.  Sedl.  7. 

Hiero  II.  They  were  not  happy  and  in  tranquillity  till  the 
reign  of  Hiero  II.  which  was  very  long,  and  almoft  always  pa¬ 
cific. 

Hieronymus.  He  fcarce  reigned  one  year.  Plis  death  was 
followed  with  great  troubles,  and  the  taking  of  Syracufe  by 
Marcellus. 

After  that  period,  what  palled  in  Sicily,  to  its  total  reduc¬ 
tion,  is  little  remarkable.  There  were  itill  fome  remains  of 
war  fomented  in  it  by  the  partifans  of  tyranny,  and  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  who  fupported  them  :  but  thofe  wars  had  no  confe- 
quence,  and  Rome  was  foon  abfolute  millrefs  of  all  Sicily. 
Half  the  illand  had  been  a  Roman  province  from  the  treaty 
which  put  an  end  to  the  firll  Punic  war.  By  that  treaty  Si¬ 
cily  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  one  continued  in  the  pof- 

*  A.  M.  5654.  t  A.  M.  .',657.  i  A.  M.  3658. 

§  A.  M.  3685.  I)  A.  M.  3713. 
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fefnon  of  the  Romans,  and  the  other  under  the  government  of 
Hiero  ;  which  laid  part,  after  the  furrender  of  Syracufe,  fell  alfo 
into  their  hands. 


SECTION  III. 

REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
THE  SYRACUSANS,  AND  UPON  ARCHIMEDES, 

By  the  taking  of  Syracufe  all  Sicily  became  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  but  it  was  not  treated  as  the  Spaniards  and 
Carthaginians  were  afterwards,  upon  whom  a  certain  tribute 
was  impofea  as  the  reward  of  the  victory,  and  punifhment  of  the 
vanquifhed.  SZi'ofi  vidorlx  premium,  a;  pan  a  lelli.  Sicily,  in 
fubmitting  to  tiie  Roman  people*,  retained  all  her  ancient 
rights  and  cuftoms,  and  obeyed  them  upon  the  fame  conditions 
fhe  had  obeyed  her  kings.  And  fne  certainly  welldeferved  that 
privilege  and  diitir.ftion.  She  f  was  the  firft  of  all  the  foreign 
nations  that  entered  into  alliance  and  amity  with  the  Romans  ; 
the  firft  conqueft  their  arms  had  the  glory  to  make  out  of  Italy  ; 
and  the  firft.  country  that  had  given  them  the  grateful  experi¬ 
ence  of  commanding  a  foreign  people.  The  greateflpart  of  the 
Sicilian  cities  had  expreffed  an  unexampled  attachment,  fidelity, 
and  affection  for  the  Romans.  The  island  was  afterwards  a 
kind  of  pafs  tor  their  troops  into  Africa  ;  and  Rome  would  not. 
fo  eafilv  have  reduced  the  formidable  power  of  tire  Carthagi¬ 
nians.  if  Sicily  had  not  ferved  it  as  a  magazine,  abounding  with 
provifions,  and  a  fecure  retreat  for  their  fleets.  Hence,  after 
the  taking  ana  ruin  of  Carthage,  Scipio  Africanus  thought  hi m- 
felf  obliged  to  adorn  the  cities  of  Sicilv  with  a  oreat  number  of 
excellent  paintings  ana  curious  ftatues  ;  in  order  that  a  people, 
who  were  fo  highly  fatisfied  with  the  fuccefs  of  the  Roman  arms, 
might  be  fer.fible  of  its  effects,  and  retain  iiluftrious  monuments 
of  their  victories  aniongft  their,. 

*  Siciiioe  civitates  fie  in  amicitsam  recepimus,  ut  eedem  iure  eiTent,  quo 
fuiffect  ;  eadtm  conditioue  populo  R.  parerent,  qua  l'uis  antea  paruiffent. 
Cic 

+  Omnium  mtionum  exteriarum  princeps  Sicilia  fe  ad  amicitiam  fidem- 
que  populi  R.  applicuit  :  prima  omnium,  id  quod  orcamentum  imperii  eft, 
provincia  eft  appeUata  ;  prima  docuit  maiores  noftros.  quam  praclarum  eflet 
exteris  gentibns  imperare — Itaque  maieribus.  noftns  in  Alricam  ex  hac  pro- 
vincia  grades  imperii  veins  e;L  Neque  mien  tarn  facile  opts  Carthaginis 
tantx-conodilfcut,  nifi  illud,  et  rei  frumentarix  fubfidiun,  et  reccptaculum 
claffibus  noftris  pater  et.  Quare  P  Africanus,  Carthagine  deleta,  Siculorum 
urbes  figtiis  momimentifque  pulcherriniis  exornavit;  ut,  quos  vitftoria  po- 
puliR.  Ixtari  arbstrabatur,  ap ad  eos  monuments  Victoria  plutsma  coiloca- 
ret.  Cic.  Verr.  3.  n.  2,  3. 

Sicily 
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Sicily  would  have  been  happy  in  being  governed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  if  they  had  always  given  her  fuch  magiftrates  as  Cicero, 
knowing  like  him  the  obligations  of  his  functions,  and  like 
him  intent  upon  the  due  difeharge  of  it.  It  is  highly  pleating 
to  hear  him  explain  himfelf  upon  this  fubjeCt ;  which  he  does  in 
his  defence  of  Sicily  againil  Verres. 

After  having  invoked  the  gods  as  witneffes  of  the  fincerity 
of  what  he  is  going  to  expofe,  he  fays  :  “  In  all  *  the  employ- 
"  ments  with  which  the  Roman  people  have  honoured  me  to 
“  this  day,  I  have  ever  thought  myfelf  obliged,  by  the  moil 
“  facred  ties  of  religion,  worthily  to  difeharge  the  duties  of 
“  them.  When  I  was  made  quadlor,  I  looked  upon  that  dig- 
“  nity  not  as  a  gratuity  conferred  upon  me  for  my  particular 
“  ufe,  but  as  a  depofit  confided  to  my  vigilance  and  fidelity. 
“  When  I  was  afterwards  fent  to  a£t  in  that  office,  I  thought 
“  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  me,  and  that  my  perlon  and  admi- 
“  niilration  were  in  a  manner  exhibited  as  a  fpedlacle  to  the 
“  view  of  all  the  world  ;  and  in  this  thought  I  not  only  denied 
“  myfelf  all  pleafures  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  but  even  thofe 
“  that  are  authorifed  by  nature  and  necefiitv.  I  am  now  in- 
“  tended  for  iEdile.  I  call  the  gods  to  witnefs,  that  how  ho- 
“  nourable  foever  this  dignity  feems  to  me,  1  have  too  jnit  a 
“  fenfe  of  its  weight  not  to  have  more  folieitude  and  dilquiet 
**  than  joy  and  pleafure  from  it  ;  fo  much  I  defire  to  make  it 
**  appear,  that  it  was  not  bellowed  on  me  by  chance,  or  the 
“  neceffity  of  being  filled  up,  but  confided  dcfervedly  by  the 
“  choice  and  difeemment  of  my  country.” 

All  the  Roman  governors  were  far  from  being  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  Sicily,  above  all  other  provinces,  experienced  (as 

*  O  dii  immortales - Tea  mill!  meam  voluntatem  fpemque  reliquae 

vitx  veftrse  populique  R.  exiftimatio  comprubet,  ut  ego  quos  adhuc  mihi 
magiftratus  populus  R.  mandavit,  lie  eos  accepl,  ut  me  omnium  officiorum. 
obftringi  religione  arbitraret.  Ita  qureftor  fum  factus,  ut  mihi  honorem 
ilium  non  tam  datum  quam  creditum  ac  commiffum  putarem.  Sic  obtinui 
quatfturam  in  provincia,  ut  omnium  oculos  in  me  unum  conjedtos  arbitra- 
rem  :  ut  me  quxfturamque  meam  quad  in  aliquo  orbis  terrre  theatro  ver- 
fari  exiftimarem  ;  ut  omnia  Temper,  qua;  jucunda  videntur  elfe,  non  modo 
his  extraordinariis  cupiditatibus,  fed  etiam  ipfi  naturae  ac  neccftitati  dene- 

garem.  Nunc  funi  defignatus  AEdilis - Ita  mihi  deos  ornnes  propitios 

efle  velim,  ut  tametfi  mihi  jucundiffimus  eft  hor.os  populi,  tanien  nequa- 
quam  tantum  capio  voiuptati.s,  quantum  folicitudinis  et  laboris,  ut  hac  ipfa 
tsdilitas,  non  quia  neceffe  fuit  a’icui  candidato  data,  fed  quia  fie  opertuerit 
refte  collocata,  et  judicio  populi  digno  in  loco  pofita  e£fe  videatur.  Cic. 
Vorr.  7.  3J— 37. 

_  Cicero 
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Cicero*  fome  lines  after  reproaches  Verres),  that  they  were 
almoft  all  of  them  like  fo  many  tyrants,  who  believed  therr.felves 
only  attended  by  the  fafces  and  axes,  and  inveited  with  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  exercife  in  their  province  an 
open  robbery  of  the  public  with  impunity,  and  to  break  through 
all  the  barriers  of  jullice  and  fhame  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no 
man’s  eitate,  life,  houfe,  or  even  honour,  were  fafe  from  their 
violence. 

Syracufe,  from  all  we  have  feen  of  it,  ought  to  appear  like 
a  theatre,  on  which  many  different  and  furpriling  feenes  have 
been  exhibited ;  or  rather  like  a  fea,  fometimes  calm  and  un¬ 
troubled,  but  oftener  violently  agitated  by  winds  and  ftorms, 
always  ready  to  overwhelm  it  entirely.  We  have  feen  in  no 
other  republic,  fuch  hidden,  frequent,  violent,  and  various  re¬ 
volutions  :  fometimes  enflaved  by  the  molt  cruel  tyrants  ;  at 
others,  under  the  government  of  the  wifell  king6  ;  fometimes 
abandoned  to  the  capricious  will  of  a  populace,  without  either 
government  or  reftriction  ;  fometimes  perfectly  docile  and  fub- 
iniffive  to  the  authority  of  law  and  the  empire  of  reafon  ;  it 
palled  alternately  from  the  molt  infupportable  flavery  to  the 
moll  grateful  liberty  ;  from  a  kind  of  convuliions  and  frantic 
emotions,  to  a  wife,  peaceable,  and  regular  conduft.  The  rea¬ 
der  will  eafily  call  to  mind,  on  the  one  fide,  Dionyfius  the  father 
and  fon,  Agathocles  and  Hieronymus,  whofe  cruelties  made 
them  the  objects  of  the  public  hatred  and  deteftation  ;  on  the 
other,  Gclon,  Dion,  Timoleon,  and  the  two  Hieroes,  ancient 
and  modern,  univerfally  beloved  and  revered  by  the  people. 

To  what  are  fuch  oppofite  extremes  and  viciffitudes  fo  con¬ 
trary  to  be  attributed  ?  Undoubtedly,  I  think,  the  levity  and 
inconltancy  of  the  Syracufans,  which  was  their  diitinguifhing 
charadterillic,  had  a  great  lhare  in  them  :  but  what  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  conduced  the  molt  to  them,  was  the  very  form  of  their 
government,  compounded  of  the  ariilocratic  and  democratic, 
that  is  to  fay,  divided  between  the  fenate,  or  elders,  and  the 
people.  As  there  was  no  counterpoil'e  in  Syracufe  to  fupport 
a  right  balance  between  thofe  two  bodies,  when  authority  in¬ 
clined  either  to  the  one  fide  or  the  other,  the  government  pre- 

*  Nunquam  tibi  venit  in  mentem,  non  tibi  idcirco  fafces  et  fecures,  et 
tantam  imperii  vim,  tanramque  ornamentorum  omnium  dignitatem  datain  ; 
ut  earuna  rerum  vi  et  aucloritate  omnia  renagula  juris,  pudoris,  et  officii 
perfringeres  ;  ut  omnium  bona  pnedam  tnam  duceres  ;  nulbus  res  tuta,  nul- 
lus  domus  claufa,  nuilius  vita  fepta,  nullius  pudicitia  munita,  contra  tuam 
cupiditatem  et  audaciam  poffet  die.  Cic.  Ver.  n.  39. 

fently 
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fently  changed  either  into  a  violent  and  cruel  tyranny,  or  an 
unbridled  liberty,  without  order  or  regulation.  The  fudden 
confufion  at  fuch  times  of  all  orders  of  the  date,  made  the  way 
to  the  fovereign  power  eafy  to  the  mod  ambitious  of  the  citi¬ 
zens.  To  attract  the  affeftion  of  their  country,  and  foften  the 
yoke  to  their  fellow-citizens,  fome  txercifed  that  power  with 
lenity,  wifdom,  equity,  and  popular  behaviour  ;  and  others,  by 
nature  lefs  virtuoufly  inclined,  carried  it  to  the  lad  excefs  of  the 
mod  abfolute  and  cruel  defpotifm,  under  pretext  of  fupporting 
themfelves  againd  the  attempts  of  their  citizens,  who,  jealous 
of  their  liberty,  thought  every  means  for  the  recovery  of  it  le¬ 
gitimate  and  laudable. 

There  were  befides  other  reafons  that  rendered  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Syracufe  difficult,  and  thereby  made  way  for  the  fre¬ 
quent  changes  it  underwent.  That  city  did  not  forget  the 
lignal  victories  it  had  obtained  againd  the  formidable  power  of 
Africa,  and  that  it  had  carried  its  vidlorious  arms  and  terror 
even  to  the  walls  of  Carthage ;  and  that  not  once  only,  as  after¬ 
wards  againd  the  Athenians,  but  during  feverai  ages.  The 
high  idea  its  fleets  and  numerous  troops  fuggefted  of  its  mari¬ 
time  power,  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Perfians  into 
Greece,  occafioned  its  pretending  to  equal  Athens  in  that 
refpedl,  or  at  lead  to  divide  the  empire  of  the  fea  with  that 
date. 

Befides  which,  riches,  the  natural  effe&  of  commerce,  had 
rendered  the  Syracufans  proud,  haughty,  and  imperious,  and 
at  the  fame  time  had  plunged  them  into  a  iloth  and  luxury, 
that  infpired  them  with  a  difgud  for  all  fatigue  and  applica¬ 
tion.  They  generally  abandoned  themfelves  blindly  to  their 
orators,  who  had  acquired  an  abfolute  afeendant  over  them. 
In  order  to  make  them  obey,  it  was  neceffary  either  to  flatter 
or  reproach  them. 

They  had  naturally  a  fund  of  equity,  humanity,  and  good 
nature;  and  yet,  when  influenced  by  the  feditious  difeourfes  of 
the  crators,  they  would  proceed  to  cxceffive  violence  and  cruel¬ 
ties,  which  they  immediately  after  repented. 

When  they  were  left  to  themfelves,  their  liberty,  which  at 
that  time  knew  no  bounds,  foon  degenerated  into  caprice,  fury, 
violence,  and,  I  might  fay,  even  phrenzy.  On  the  contrary, 
when  they  were  fubjeCted  to  the  yoke,  they  became  bafe,  timor¬ 
ous,  fubmiffive,  and  creeping  like  flaves.  But  as  this  condition 
was  violent,  and  diredfly  contrary  to  the  chavadler  and  difpbfi- 
tion  of  the  Greek  nation,  born  and  nurtured  in  liberty,  the 
fcnfe  of  which  was  not  wholly  extinguifhed  in  them,  and  only 

vou.  viu*  K  lulled 
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lulled  afieep,  they  waked  from  time  to  time  from  their  lethargy, 
broke  their  chains,  and  made  ufeNof  them,  if  I  may  be  admitted 
to  ufe  the  exprefiion,  to  beat  down  and  deftroy  the  unjult  maf- 
ters  who  had  impofed  them. 

With  a  fmall  attention  to  the  whole  feries  of  the  hiftory  of 
the  Syracufans,  it  may  ealily  be  perceived,  as  Galba  afterwards 
faid  of  the  Romans*,  that  they  were  equally  incapable  of  bear¬ 
ing  either  entire  liberty  or  entire  fervitude  :  fo  that  the  ability 
and  policy  of  thofe  who  governed  them,  confided  in  keeping 
the  people  to  a  wife  medium  between  thofe  two  extremes,  by 
feeming  to  leave  them  an  entire  freedom  in  their  refolutions, 
and  referving  only  to  themfeives  the  care  of  explaining  the  uti¬ 
lity,  and  facilitating  the  execution  of  good  meafures  ;  and  in 
this  the  magiftrates  and  kings  we  have  fpoken  of  were  wonder¬ 
fully  fuccefsful,  under  whofe  government  the  Syracufans  al- 
Avays  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquillity,  were  obedient  to  their 
princes,  and  perfedfly  fubmifiive  to  the  laws.  And  this  induces 
me  to  conclude,  that  the  revolutions  of  Syracufe  were  lefs  the 
effedt  of  the  people’s  levity  than  the  fault  of  thofe  that  governed 
them,  who  had  not  the  art  of  managing  their  pafiions,  and  en¬ 
gaging  their  affedtions,  which  is  propeily  the  lcience  of  kings, 
and  of  all  who  command  others. 

*  Imperaturus  es  hominibus,  qui  nec  totam  fervitutem  pati  pofTunt,  nee 
totam  libertatem.  Tacit.  Hid.  !•  i.  c.  16. 
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T hi  3  book  includes  the  fpace  of  60  years,  which  is  three  years  more  than 
the  reign  of  Mithridates;  from  the  year  of  the  world  3880  to  the  year 
3943- 


SECTION  I. 

MITHRIDATES  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE  OF  PONTllS. - LIBRARY 

OF  ATHENS  CARRIED  TO  ROME. 

MITHRIDATES  king  of  Pontus,  whole  hiltory  we  are 
now  beginning,  and  who  rendered  himfelf  fo  famous  by 
the  war  he  fupported  during  almofl  30  years  againft  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  was  furnamed  Eupater.  He  defcended  from  a  houfe 
which  had  given  a  long  fucceffion  of  kings  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus.  The  fir  11,  according  to  fome  hillorians,  was  Artaba- 
fus,  one  of  the  feven  princes  that  flew  the  Magi,  and  fet  the 
crown  of  Perfia  upon  the  head  of  Darius  Hyllafpes,  who  re¬ 
warded  him  with  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  But  befides  that 
we  do  not  find  the  name  of  Artabafus  amongit  thefe  Perlians, 
many  reafons  induce  us  to  believe,  that  the  prince  of  whom  we 
fpeuk  was  the  fon  of  Darius,  the  fame  who  is  called  Artabar- 
za.nes,  who  was  competitor  with  Xerxes  for  the  throne  of  Per- 
iia,  and  was  made  king  of  Pontus  either  by  his  father  or  his 
brother,  to  conlole  him  for  the  preference  given  to  Xerxes. 
His  pollerity  enjoyed  that  kingdom  during  17  generations. 
Mithridates  Eupater,  of  whom  we  (hall  treat  in  this  place,  was 
the  1 6th  from  him. 

*  He  was  but  1 2  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  reign.  His 

*  A.  M.  3880.  Ant.  J.  C.  124. 

K  2  father. 
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father,  before  his  death,  had  appointed  him  his  fucdeflor,  and 
had  given  him  his  mother  for  guardian,  who  was  to  govern 
jointly  with  him.  *  He  began  his  reign  by  putting  his  mother 
and  brother  to  death  ;  and  the  fequel  anfwered  but  too  well  to 
fuch  a  beginning  of  it.  -j-  Nothing  is  faid  of  the  firft  years  of 
his  reign,  except  that  one  of  the  Roman  generals,  whom  he  had 
corrupted  with  money,  having  furrendered,  and  put  him  into 
pofldfion  of  Phrygia,  it  was  foon  after  taken  from  him  by  the 
Romans,  which  gave  birth  to  his  enmity  for  them. 

if  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia  being  dead,  Mithridates 
caufed  the  two  fons  he  had  left  behind  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
though  their  mother  Lacdice  was  his  own  filler,  and  placed  one 
of  his  own  ions,  at  that  time  very  young,  upon  the  throne, 
giving  him  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  appointing  Gordius  his 
guardian  and  regent.  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  who  ap¬ 
prehended  this  increafe  of  power  would  put  Mithridates  into  a 
condition  to  poflefs  himfelf  aifo  of  his  dominions  in  time,  thought 
proper  to  fet  up  a  certain  young  man,  who  Teemed  very  fit  for 
inch  a  part,  as  a  third  foil  of  Ariarathes.  He  engaged  Lao- 
dice,  whom  he  had  efpoufed  after  the  death  of  her  firft  huiband, 
to  acknowledge  him  as  fuch  ;  and  fent  her  to  Rome,  to  affill 
and  fupport  by  her  prefence  the  claim  of  this  pretended  foil, 
whom  fhe  carried  thither  along  with  her.  The  caufe  being 
brought  before  the  fenate,  both  parties  were  condemned,  and  a 
decree  palled,  by  which  the  Cappadocians  were  declared  free. 
But  they  faid  they  could  not  be  without  a  king.  The  fenate 
permitted  them  to  choofe  whom  they  thought  fit.  They  ele<5l- 
ed  Ariobarzanes,  a  nobleman  of  their  nation.  Sy  11a,  upon  his 
quitting  the  office  of  picetor,  was  charged  with  the  commiffion 
of  eflablilhing  him  upon  the  throne.  That  was  the  pretext  for 
this  expedition  ;  but  the  real  motive  of  it  was,  to  check  the 
enterprifes  of  Mithridates,  whofe  power  daily  augmenting,  gave 
umbrage  to  the  Remans.  $  Sylla  executed  his  commilnon  the 
following  year  ;  and  after  having  defeated  a  great  number  of 
Cappadocians,  and  a  much  greater  of  Armenians,  who  came  to 
their  aid,  he  expelled  Gordius,  with  the  pretended  Ariarathes, 
and  fet  Ariobarzanes  in  his  place. 

Whilll  Sy  lla  was  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  a  Perfian,  named  Orobafus,  arrived  at  his  camp  from  king 
Arfaccs  ||,  to  demand  the  alliance  and  amity  of  the  Romans. 

*  Memnon  in  Excerptis  Photii.  c.  32. 
f  Appian.  in  Mithrid.  p.  177,178. 

$  A.  M  3913.  Ant.  J.C.91.  §A.M.  3914.  Ant.  J.  C.  90. 

|l  This  was  Mithridates  II. 
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Sylla  received  him  at  his  audience,  caufed  three  feat's  to  be 
placed  in  his  tent ;  one  for  Ariobarzanes,  who  was  prefent  ; 
another  for  Orobafus  ;  and  that  in  the  midlt  for  himfelf.  The 
Parthian  king  afterwards,  offended  at  his  deputy  for  having  ac- 
quiefced  in  this  inftance  of  the  Roman  pride,  caufed  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  is  the  firft  time  the  Parthians  hacLany  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Romans. 

Mithridates  did  not  dare  at  that  time  to  oppofe  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  Ariobarzanes ;  but  diffembhng  the  mortification  that 
conduct  of  the  Romans  gave  him,  he  refolvedto  take  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  revenged  upon  them.  In  the  mean  while  he 
applied  himfelf  in  cultivating  good  alliances  for  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  his  fti-ength,  and  began  with  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia, 
a  very  powerful  prince.  *  Armenia  had  at  fird  appertained  to 
the  Perfians  ;  it  came  under  the  Macedonians  afterwards ;  and 
upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria.  Under  Antiochus  the  Great,  two  of  his  generals,  Ar- 
taxius  and  Zadriadres,  with  that  prince’s  permiflion,  eltablilhed 
themfelves  in  this  province,  of  which  it  is  probable  they  were 
before  governors.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  they  adhered 
to  the  Romans,  who  acknowledged  them  as  kings.  They  had 
divided  Armenia  into  two  parts.  Tigranes,  of  whom  we  now 
fpeak,  defcended  from  Artaxiits.  He  pofFefled  himfelf  of  all 
Armenia,  fubjedted  feveral  neighbouring  countries  by  his  arms, 
and  thereby  formed  a  very  powerful  kingdom.  Mithridates 
gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  and  engaged  him 
to  enter  fo  far  into  his  projeft  againd  the  Romans,  that  they 
agreed  Mithridates  fhould  have  the  cities  and  countries  they 
fhould  conquer  for  his  (bare,  and  Tigranes  the  people,  with  all 
the  effects  capable  of  being  carried  away. 

■f  The  fir tt  enterprize  and  aCl  of  hodihty  was  committed  by 
Tigranes,  who  deprived  Ariobarzanes  of  Cappadocia,  of  which 
the  Romans  had  put  him  into  poffeffion,  and  re-eftablifhed  Ari- 
arathes  the  fon  of  Mithridates  in  it.  Nicomedes,  king  of  Ri- 
thynia,  happened  to  die  about  this  time  :  his  elded  fon,  called 
alfo  Nicomedes,  ought  naturally  to  have  fucceeded  him,  and 
was  accordingly  proclaimed  king ;  but  Mithridates  fet  up  his 
youngev  brother  Socrates  again  It  him,  who  deprived  him  of  the 
throne  by  force  of  arms.  The  two  dethroned  kings  went  to 
Rome,  to  implore  aid  of  the  fenate,  who  decreed  their  re-eila- 
blifhment,  and  fent  Manius  Aquilius  and  M.  Altinius  to  put  that 
decree  in  execution. 


*  Strab,  1.  ij.  p.531,533. 
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They. were  bo|h  reinftated.  The  Romans  advifed  them  to 
make  irruptions  !mo  the  lands  of  Mithridates,  promifing  them 
their  fupport  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  dared  to  attack 
fo  powerful  a  prince  fo  near  home.  At  length,  however,  Ni- 
comedes,  at  the  joint  inftances  of  the  ambaifadors,  to  whom  he 
had  promifed  great  fums  for  his  re-eftablilhment,  and  of  his  cre¬ 
ditors,  Roman  citizens  fettled  in  Alia,  who  had  lent  him  very 
confidcrably  for  the  fame  effects,  could  not  longer  refill  their  fe¬ 
licitations.  He  made  incurfions  upon  the  lands  of  Mithridates, 
ravaged  all  the  flat  country  as  far  as  the  city  Amaftris,  and  re¬ 
turned  home  laden  with  booty,  which  he  applied  in  difeharging 
part  of  his  debts. 

Mithridates  was  not  ignorant  by  whofe  advice  Nicomedes 
had  committed  this  irruption.  He  might  eafily  have  repulfed 
him,  having  a  great  number  of  good  troops  on  foot ;  but  be  did 
not  take  the  field.  He  was  glad  to  place  the  wrong  on  the  fide 
of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  a  lull  caufe  for  declaring  war  againft 
them.  He  began  by  making  remonllrances  to  their  generals 
and  amballadors.  Pelopidas  was  at  the  head  of  this  embaffy. 
He  complained  of  the  various  contraventions  of  the  Romans  to 
the  treaty  of  alliance  fubfiiling  between  them  and  Mithridates, 
and  in  particular,  of  the  protedlion  granted  by  them  to  Nico¬ 
medes  his  declared  enemy.  The  ambaifadors  of  the  latter  re¬ 
plied  with  complaints  on  their  fide  of  Mithridates.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  w'ere  unwilling  to  declare  themfelves  openly  at  pre- 
fent,  gave  them  an  anfwer  in  loofe  and  general  terms  ;  that  the 
Roman  people  had  no  intention  that  Mithridates  and  Nicome¬ 
des  Ihould  injure  each  other. 

Mithridates,  who  was  not  fati-sfied  with  this  anfwer,  made  his; 
troops  march  immediately  into  Cappadocia,  expelled  Ariobar- 
zanes  again,  and  fet  his  fen  Ariarathes  upon  the  throne,  as  he 
had  done  before.  At  the  fame  time,  he  fent  his  ambaifadors 
to  the  Roman  generals  to  make  his  apology,  and  to  complain  of 
them  again.  Pelopidas  declared  to  them,  that  his  mailer  was 
contented  the  Roman  people  Ihould  judge  in  the  affair,  and 
c.di’ed,  that  he  had  already  fent  his  ambaifadors  to  Rome.  He 
exhorted  them  not  to  undertake  any  thing,  till  they  had  receiv¬ 
ed  the  fenate’s  orders,  nor  engage  ralhly  in  a  war  that  might 
be  attended  with  fatal  confequences.  For  the  reft,  he  gave 
them  to  underftand,  that  Mithridates,  in  cafe  juft  ice  were  re- 
fufed  him,  was  in  a  condition  to  right  himfelf.  The  Romans, 
highly  offended  at  fo  haughty  a  declaration,  made  anfwer,  that 
Mithridates  had  orders  immediately  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Cappadocia,  and  not  continue  to  diilurb  Nicomedes  or  Ariobar- 

zanes. 
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zanes.  They  ordered  Pelopidas  to  quit  the  camp  that  moment; 
and  not  return,  unlefs  his  mailer  obeyed.  The  other  ainbaffa- 
dors  were  no  better  received  at  Rome. 

The  rupture  was  then  inevitable;  and  the  Roman  generals  did 
not  wait  tiil  the  orders  of  the  fenate  and  people  arrived  ;  which 
was  what  Mithridates  had  demanded.  The  delign  he  had  long 
formed  of  declaring  war  again!!  the  Romans,  had  occalioned  his 
having  made  many  alliances,  and  engaged  many  nations  in  his 
interetls.  Twenty-two  languages,  of  as  many  different  people, 
were  reckoned  among  his  troops,  all  which  Mithridates  himfelf 
fpoke  with  facility.  His  army  confided  of  250,000  foot,  and 
4000  horfe;  without  including  130  armed  chariots,  and  a  fleet 
of  400  {hips. 

*  Before  he  proceeded  to  action,  he  thought  it  necefiary  to 
prepare  his  troops  for  it,  and  made  them  a  long  fdifcourfe  to 
animate  them  again  ft  the  Romans.  He  reprefen  ted  to  them, 
“  That  there  was  no  room  for  examining  .Whether  war  or  peace 
“  were  to  be  preferred  :  that  the  Romans,  by  attacking  them 
“  firft,  had  fpared  them  that  inquiry  :  that  their  bufinefs  was  to 
“  fight  and  conquer:  that  he  allured  himfelf  of  fuccefs,  if  the 
“  troops  perfifted  to  aft  with  the  fame  valour  they  had  already 
“  {hewn  upon  fo  many  occafions,  and  late'lyr  againft  the  fame  ene- 
“  mies,  whom  they  had  put  to  flight  and  cut  to  pieces  in  Bithy- 
“  nia  and  Cappadocia:  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable 
“  opportunity  than  the  prefent,  when  the  Marii  infefted  and  ra- 
“  vaged  the  heart  of  Italy  itfelf,  when  Rome  was  torn  in  pieces 
“  by  civil  wars,  and  an  innumerable  army  of  the  Cimbri  from 
“  Germany  over-ran  all  Italy  :  that  the  time  was  come  for 
“  humbling  thofe  proud  republicans,  who  had  the  fame  view 
“  with  regard  to  the  royal  dignity,  and  had  fworn  to  pull  down 
“  all  the  thrones  of  the  univerfe  :  that  for  the  reft  J,  the  war 

“  his 

*  Juftin,  1.  38.  c.  3 — 7. 

f  I  have  abridged  this  difeourfe  extremely,  which  Juftin  repeat?  at 
length,  as  it  flood  inTrogusPompeius,  of  whoip  he  is  only  the  epitomizer. 
The  difcourle  is  a  fpecimen  of  that  excellent  hillorian’s  itile,  and  ought  to 
make  us. very  much  regret  the  lofs  of  his  writings. 

\  Nunc  fe  diverfam  belli  conditionem  ingredi.  Nam  neque  calo  Alias 
efle  temperatius  ahud,  nec  lolo  fertilius'j  nec  urbium  multitudine  amamius; 
magnamque  temporis  partem,  non  ut  imlitiam,  fed  ut  feftam  diem,aiSuros, 
hello- dubium  facili  magis  an  uberi — tantumque  fe  avida  expeiftat  Afia,  ut 
etiatn  vocibus  vocet ;  adeo  illis  odium  Romanorum  incuftit  rapacitus  procon- 
fulum,  fedtio  publicanorum,  calumnies  litium.  Juftin. — Sedlio  publicancrum 
“  in  this  paffage  properly  figmfks  the  forcible  faie  of  the  goods  of  thofe, 
“  who  for  default  of  payment  of  taxes  and  impofts,  Had  their  eftates  arid 
“  effects  feized  on  and  fold  by  the  publicans.”  Calamnis  litum  “  are  the 

“  unjufl 
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“  his  foldiers  were  now  entering  upon,  was  highly  different  from 
“  what  they  had  fultained  with  fo  much  valour  in  the  horrid  de- 
“  ferts  and  frozen  regions  of  Scythia  :  that  he  fliould  lead  them 
“  into  the  moil  fruitful  and  temperate  country  of  the  world, 
“  abounding  with  rich  and  opulent  cities,  which  feemed  to  offer 
“  themfelves  an  eafy  prey  :  that  Alla,  abandoned  to  be  devour- 
“  ed  by  the  infatiable  avarice  of  the  proconfuls,  the  inexorable 
“  cruelty  of  tax-farmers,  and  the  crying  injultice  of  corrupt  judg- 
“  es,  had  the  name  of  Roman  in  horror,  and  impatiently  expeft- 
“  ed  them  as  her  deliverers  :  that  they  followed  him  not  fo 
“  much  to  a  war,  as  to  affured  viftory  and  certain  fpoils.” 
The  army  anfwered  this  difeourfe  with  univerfal  fhouts  of  joy, 
and  reiterated  proteftations  of  fervice  and  fidelity. 

The  Romans  had  formed  three  armies  out  of  their  troops  in 
the  feveral  parts  of  Aha  Minor.  The  iirft  was  commanded  by 
Caffius,  who  had  the  government  of  the  province  of  Pergamus  ; 
the  fecond  by  Manius  Aquilius  ;  the  third  by  Q^Oppius  pro- 
conful,  in  the  province  of  Pamphylia.  Each  of  them  had 
40,000  men,  including  the  cavalry.  Beildes  thefe  troops,  Nico- 
medes  had  50,000  foot,  and  6000  horfe.  They  began  the  war, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  without  waiting  orders  from  Rome, 
and  carried  it  on  with  fo  much  negligence,  and  fo  little  conduct, 
that  they  were  all  three  defeated  on  different  occaiions,  and  their 
armies  ruined.  Aquilius  and  Oppius  themfelves  were  taken 
prifoners,  and  treated  with  all  kinds  of  infults.  Mithridates, 
conlldering  Aquilius  as  the  principal  author  of  the  war,  treated 
him  with  the  highetl  indignities.  He  made  him  pafs  in  review 
before  the  troops,  and  prefented  him  as  a  fight  to  the  people, 
mounted  on  an  afs,  obliging  him  to  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  he  was  Manius  Aquilius.  At  other  times  he  obliged  him 
to  walk  on  foot  with  his  hands  fattened  by  a  chain  to  a  horfe, 
that  drew  him  along.  At  laft  he  made  him  fwallow  molten 
lead,  and  put  him  to  death  with  the  mod  exquilite  torments. 
The  people  of  Mitylene  had  treacheroufly  delivered  him  up  to 
Mithridates,  at  a  time  when  he  was  fick,  and  had  retired  to 
their  city  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

*  Mithridates,  who  was  dellrous  of  gaining  the  people’s  hearts 
by  his  reputation  for  clemency,  fent  home  all  the  Greeks  he  had 


“  unjuft  quirks  and  chicaner)-,  which  ferved  as  pretexts  for  depriving  the 
“  rich  of  their  eftates,  either  upon  account  of  taxes,  or  under  tome  other 
“  colour.” 

*  Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Yalef.  p.  461.  Athea.  1,  v.  p.  7,13.  Cic.  Orat.  pro 
Flacco.  n.  69, 
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taken  prifoners,  and  fupplied  them  with  provifions  for  their 
journey.  That  inttance  of  his  goodnefs  and  lenity  opened  the 
gates  of  all  the  cities  to  him.  The  people  came  out  to  meet 
him  every-where  with  acclamations  of  joy.  They  gave  him  ex- 
cefiive  praifes,  called  him  the  preiervet,  the  father  of  the  people, 
the  deliverer  of  Afia,  with  all  the  other  names  afcribed  to  Bac¬ 
chus,  to  which  he  had  a  juft  title,  for  he  paffed  for  the  prince  of 
his  times  * * * §  who  could  drink  moll  without  being  difordered  ;  a 
quality  he  valued  himfelf  upon,  and  thought  much  to  his  honour. 

The  fruits  of  his  firft  victories  were  the  conqueft  of  all  Bithy- 
nia,  from  which  Nicomedes  was  driven  ;  of  Phrygia  and  Myiia, 
lately  made  Roman  provinces  ;  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Paphlago- 
Ilia,  and  feveral  other  countries. 

Having  found  at  Stratonicea  a  young  maid  of  exquifite  beau¬ 
ty,  named  Monima,  he  took  her  along  with  him  in  his  train. 

■f  Mithridates,  confidering  that  the  Romans,  and  all  the  Ita¬ 
lians  in  general,  who  were  at  that  time  in  Afia  Minor,  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  affairs,  carried  on  fecret  intrigues  much  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  interefts.,  he  fent  private  orders  from  Ephefus,  where  he  then 
was,  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  magiftrates  of  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Alia  Minor,  to  maffacre  them  all  upon  a  day  fixed 
The  women,  children,  and  domeftics,  were  included  in  this  pro- 
fcription.  To  thefe  orders  was  annexed  a  prohibition  to  give 
interment  .to  tliofe  who  fhould  be  killed.  Their  eftates  and  ef¬ 
fects  were  to  be  confifcated  for  the  ufe  of  the  king,  and  the 
murderers.  A  fevere  fine  was  laid  upon  fuch  as  fhould  conceal 
the  living,  or  bury  the  dead  ;  and  a  reward  appointed  for  who¬ 
ever  difcovered  thofe  that  were  hid.  Liberty  was  given  to  the 
Haves  who  killed  their  mafters  ;  and  debtors  forgiven  half  their 
debts,  for  killing  their  creditors.  The  repetition  only  of  this 
horrid  order  is  enough  to  make  one  tremble  with  horror.  What 
then  muff  have  been  the  defolation  in  all  thofe  provinces,  when 
it  was  put  in  execution  !  80,000  Romans  and  Italians  were  but¬ 
chered  in  confequence  of  it.  borne  make  the  flain  amount  to 
almoft  twice  that  number. 

$  Being  informed  that  there  was  a  great  treafnre  at  Cos,  he 
fent  people  thither  to  feize  it.  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt  had 
deposited  it  there,  when  ihe  undertook  the  war  in  Phoenicia, 

*  Plut.  in  Sympof.  1  i.  p.  624. 

f  A.  M.  3916.  Ant.  J.  C.  88.  Appian.  p.  185.  Cic.  in  Orat.  pro 
kge  Manil.  n.  7. 

|  Is  nno  die,  toto  Afia,  tot  in  civitatibus,  uno  nuntio,  atque  una  literarun* 
flgnificatione,  cives  Romanos  necaudos  trucidandolque  dcnotavit.  Cic. 

§  Appian.  p.  186.  Jof'cph.  Antiq.  xiv.  12. 
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againft  her  fun  in  Lathyru9.  Befides  this  treafure,  they  found 
800  talents  (800,000  crowns),  which  the  Jews  in  Aha  Minor 
had  depohted  there,  when  they  faw  the  war  ready  to  break  out. 

*  All  thofe  who  had  found  means  to  efcape  this  general 
{laughter  in  Afia,  had  taken  refuge  at  Rhodes,  which  received 
them  with  joy,  and  afforded  them  a  fecure  retreat.  Mithridatcs 
laid  hege  to  that  city  ineffectually,  which  he  was  foon  obliged  to 
raife,  after  having  been  in  danger  of  being  taken  himfelf  in  a  fea- 
fight,  wherein  he  loft  many  of  his  fhips. 

f  When  he  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Afia  Minor,  Mithri- 
dates  fent  Archelaus,  one  of  his  generals,  with  an  army  of 
120,000  men  into  Greece.  That  general  took  Athens,  and 
chofe  it  for  his  refidence,  giving  all  orders  from  thence,  in  regard 
to  the  war  on  that  fide.  During  his  flay  there,  he  engaged 
moftofthe  cities  and  Hates  of  Greece  in  the  interefts  of  his  mat¬ 
ter.  He  reduced  Delos  by  force,  which  had  revolted  from  the 
Athenians,  and  reinftated  them  in  the  poffeflion  of  it.  He  fent 
them  the  facred  treafure,  kept  in  that  ifland  by  Ariftion,  tcJ 
whom  he  gave  2000  men  as  a  guard  for  the  money.  Ariftion 
was  an  Athenian  philofopher,  of  the  fedl  of  Epicurus.  He  em¬ 
ployed  the  2000  men  under  his  command  to  feize  all  authority 
at  Athens,  where  he  exercifed  a  moft  cruel  tyranny,  putting 
many  of  the  citizens  to  death,  and  fending  many  to  Mithridates, 
upon  pretence  that  they  w'ere  of  the  Roman  fadlion. 

£  Such  w'as  the  ftate  of  affairs  when  Sy  11a  was  charged  with 
the  war  againll  Mithridates.  He  fet  out  immediately  for  Greece 
with  five  legions,  and  fome  cohorts  and  cavalry.  Mithridates 
was  at  that  time  at  Pergamus,  where  he  dillributed  riches,  go¬ 
vernments,  and  other  rewards  to  his  friends. 

Upon  Sy lla’s  arrival,  all  the  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him, 
except  Athens,  which,  fubjedled  to  the  tyrant  Arillion’s  yoke, 
was  obliged  unwillingly  to  oppofe  him.  The  Roman  general, 
having  entered  Attica,  divided  his  troops  into  two  bodies,  the 
one  of  which  he  fent  to  bcliege  Arillion  in  the  city  of  Athens, 
and  with  the  other  he  marched  in  perfon  to  the  port  Piraeus, 
which  was  a  kind  of  iecond  city,  where  Archelaus  had  {hut  him¬ 
felf  up,  relying  upon  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  the  walls  being 
almoft  6o  feet  high,  and  entirely  of  hewn  Hone.  The  work 
was  indeed  very  ftrong,  and  had  been  raifed  by  the  order  of 
Pericles  in  the  Peloponneiian  war,  when  the  hopes  of  victory 


*  Appian.  p.  186 — 188.  DiorL  in  Excerpt,  p.  402. 
f  Plut.in  Sylla,  p.  458 — 461.  Appian.  in  Mith.  id.  p.  188 — 197. 

}  A.  M.  3917.  Artt.  J.  C.  87. 
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depending  folely  upon  this  port,  he  had  fortified  it  to  the  ut- 
molt  of  his  power. 

The  height  of  the  walls  did  not  amaze  Sylla.  He  employ¬ 
ed  all  forts  of  engines  in  battering  it,  and  made  continual  af- 
faults.  If  he  would  have  waited  a  little,  he  might  have  taken 
the  higher  city  without  ftriking  a  blow,  which  was  reduced  by 
famine  to  the  laft  extremity.  But  being  in  hafte  to  return  to 
Rome,  and  apprehending  the  changes  that  might  happen  there 
in  his  abfence,  he  fpared  neither  danger,  attacks,  nor  expence, 
in  order  to  haften  the  conclufion  of  that  war.  Without  enu¬ 
merating  the  reft  of  the  warlike  ftores  and  equipage,  20,000 
mules  were  perpetually  employed  in  working  the  machines  oidy. 
Wood  happening  to  fall  ihort,  from  the  great  confumption 
tnade  of  it  in  the  machines,  which  were  often  either  broke  or 
fpoiled  by  the  vaft  weight  they  carried,  or  burnt  by  the  enemy, 
he  did  not  fpare  the  facrcd  groves.  He  cut  down  the  trees  in 
the  walks  of  the  Academy  and  Lycseum,  which  were  the  fined 
and  bed  planted  in  the  fuburbs,  and  caufed  the  high  walls  that 
joined  the  port  to  the  city  to  be  demolilhed,  in  order  to  make 
ufe  of  the  ruins  in  erefting  his  works,  and  carrying  on  his  ap¬ 
proaches. 

As  he  had  occafion  for  abundance  of  money  in  this  war,  and 
defired  to  attach  tfie  foldiers  to  his  interefts,  and  to  animate 
them  by  great  rewards,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  inviolable  trea- 
fures  of  the  temples,  and  caufed  the  fineft  and  moft  precious 
gifts,  confecrated  at  Epidaurus  and  Olympia,  to  be  brought  from 
thence.  He  wrote  to  the  Amphiftyons  affembled  at  Delphos, 
“  That  they  would  aft  wifely  in  fending  him  the  treafures  of 
“  the  god,  becaufe  they  would  be  more  fecure  in  his  hands;  and 
“  if  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  them,  he  would  return 
“  the  value  after  the  war.”  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  one  of 
his  friends,  named  Caphis,  a  native  of  Phocis,  to  Delphos,  to 
receive  all  thofe  treafures  by  weight. 

When  Caphis  arrived  at  Delphos,  he  was  afraid,  out  of  re¬ 
verence  for  the  god,  to  meddle  with  the  gifts  confecrated  to  him, 
and  wept,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Amphiftyons,  the  neceffity 
impofed  upon  him.  Upon  which,  fome  perfon  there  having 
faid,  that  he  heard  the  found  of  Apollo’s  lyre  from  the  infide  of 
the  fanftuary,  Caphis,  whether  he  really  believed  it,  or  was  for 
taking  that  occafion  to  ftrike  Sylla  with  a  religious  awe,  be 
wrote  him  an  account  of  what  happened.  Sylla,  deriding  his 
fimplicity,  replied,  That  he  was  furprifed  he  Ihould  not  com- 
“  prebend,  that  finging  was  a  fign  of  joy,  and  by  no  means  of 
*(  anger  and  refenttneatj  and  therefore  he  had  nothing  to  do 
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“  but  to  take  trie  treafures  bold!)',  and  be  afTured,  that  the 
“  god  faw  him  do  fo  with  pleafure,  and  gave  them  to  him  him- 
.««  ielf.” 

Plutarch,  on  this  occafion,  obferves  upon  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ancient  Roman  generals,  and  thofe  of  the  times  we 
now  fpeak  of.  The  former,  whom  merit  alone  had  raifed  to 
office,  and  who  had  no  views  from  employments  but  the  public 
good,  knew  how  to  make  the  foldiers  refpett  and  obey  them, 
without  descending  to  ufe  low  and  unworthy  methods  for  that 
purpofe.  They,  commanded  troops,  that  were  wife,  difciplined, 
and  well  inured  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  generals  without 
reply  or  delay.  Truly  kings,  fays*  Plutarch,  in  the  grandeur 
and  nobility  of  their  fentiments,  but  Simple  and  modeft  private 
perfons  in  their  train  and  equipage,  they  put  the  {late  to  no  other 
expence  in  the  difcharge  of  their  offices  than  what  was  reafonable 
and  neeefiary  ;  conceiving  it  more  fhameful  in  a  captain  to  flat¬ 
ter  his  foldiers,  than  to  fear  his  enemies.  Things  were  much 
changed  in  the  times  we  now  fpeak  of.  The  Roman  generals, 
abandoned  to  infatiable  ambition  and  luxury,  were  obliged  to 
make  themfelves  {laves  to  their  foldiers,  and  to  buy  their  fervices 
by  gifts  proportioned  to  their  avidity,  and  often  by  the  tolera¬ 
tion  and  impunity  of  the  greatefi  crimes. 

Sylla,  in  confequence,  was  perpetually  in  extreme  want  of 
money  to  fatisfy  his  troops,  and  then  more  than  ever,  for  car¬ 
rying  on  the  ficge  he  had  engaged  in  ;  tire  fuccefs  of  which 
fecmcd  to  him  of  the  higheft  importance,  both  as  to  his  honour 
and  fafcty.  He  was  for  depriving  Mithridales  of  the  only  city 
Ire  had  left  in  Greece,  and  which,  by  preventing  the  Romans 
from  palling  into  Afia,  made  all  hopes  of  conquering  that  prince 
vain,  and  would  oblige  Sylla  to  return  fhamefully  into  Italy, 
where  he  would  have  found  more  terrible  enemies  in  Marius  and 
his  faftion.  Pie  was  befides  fenfibly  galled  by  the  oflenfive 
raillery  Ariflion  vented  every  day  againfl  himfelf  and  his  wife 
Me'tella. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  the  attack  or  defence  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  moil  vigour  ;  for  both  fldes  behaved  with  incredible 
courage  and  refolution.  The  fallies  were  frequent,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  almofl  battles  in  form,  in  which  the  daughter  was 
great,  and  the  lofs  generally  not  very  unequal.  The  befieged 
would  not  have  been  in  a  condition  to  have  made  fo  vigorous  a 
defence,  if  they  had  not  received  fevetal  confiderable  reinforce¬ 
ments  by  fea. 
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What  hurt  them  moll,  was  the  fecret  treachery  of  two  Athe¬ 
nian  flave3  that  were  in  the  Piraeus.  Thofe  flaves,  whether 
out  of  affe&ion  to  the  Roman  party,  or  defirous  of  providing 
for  their  own  fafety  in  cale  the  place  were  taken,  wrote  upon 
leaden  balls  all  that  paffed  within,  and  threw  them  with  flings 
to  the  Romans :  fo  that  whatever  wife  meafnres  Archelaus 
took,  who  defended  the  Piraeus,  whilll  Ariilion  commanded  in. 
the  city,  nothing  fueceeded.  He  refolved  to  make  a  general 
Pally  ;  the  traitors  flung  a  leaden  ball  with  thi9  intelligence  upon 
it :  “  To-morrow,  at  fuch  an  hour,  the  foot  will  attack  your 
“  works,  and  the  horfe  your  camp.”  Sylla  laid  ambufhes,  and 
repulfed  the  befieged  with  lofs.  A  convoy  of  provitions  was 
in  the  night  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  city  that  was  in  want 
of  all  things.  Upon  advice  of  the  fame  kind,  the  convoy  was 
intercepted. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  disadvantages,  the  Athenians  de¬ 
fended  themfelves  like  lions.  They  found  means  either  to  burn 
molt  of  the  machines  erected  againll  the  walls,  or  by  undermin¬ 
ing  them  to  throw  them  down,  and  break  them  to  pieces. 

The  Romans,  on  their  fide,  behaved  with  no  lefs  vigour. 
By  the  help  of  mines  alfo,  they  made  a  way  to  the  bottom  of 
the  walls,  under  which  they  hollowed  the  ground,  and  having 
propt  the  foundations  with  beams  of  wood,  they  afterwards  fet 
fire  to  the  props  with  a  great  quantity  of  pitch,  fulphur,  and 
tow.  When  thofe  beams  were  burned,  part  of  the  wall  fell 
down  with  an  horrible  noife,  and  a  large  breach  was  opened, 
through  which  the  Romans  advanced  to  the  affault.  The 
battle  continued  a  great  while  with  equal  ardour  on  both  fides  ; 
but  the  Romans  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire.  The  next 
day  they  renewed  the  attack.  The  befieged  had  built  a  new 
wall  during  the  night  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  in  the  place 
where  the  other  had  fallen  ;  and  the  Romans  found  it  impoffi- 
hle  to  force  it. 

Sylla,  difcouraged  by  fo  obflinate  a  defence,  refolved  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Piraeus  no  longer,  and  confined  himfelf  to  reduce  the 
place  by  famine.  The  city,  on  the  other  fide,  was  at  the  laffc 
extremity.  A  bufliel  cf  barley  had  been  fold  in  it  for  ioqo 
drachms  (about  L.25  fterling).  The  inhabitants  did  not  only 
eat  the  grafs  and  roots,  which  they  found  about  the  citadel,  but 
the  flefli  of  horfes,  and  the  leather  of  ftioes,  which  they  boiled 
foft.  In  the  midft  cf  the  public  mifery,  the  tyrant  paffed  his 
days  and  nights  in  debauch.  The  fenators  and  priefts  went  to 
throw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  have  pity  on  the 
city,  and  to  obtain  a  capitulation  from  Sylla  :  hf  difperfed  them 
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with  arrow-fhot,  and  in  that  manner  drove  them  from  his  pre¬ 
fence. 

He  did  not  demand  a  ceffation  of  arms,  nor  fend  deputies  to 
Sy  11a,  till  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.  As  thofe  deputies 
made  no  propofals,  and  alked  nothing  of  him  to  the  purpofe,  but 
ran  on  in  prailing  and  extolling  Thefeus,  Eumolpus,  and  the 
exploits  of  the  Athenians  againft  the  Medes,  Sy  11a  was  tired 
with  their  difcourfe,  and  interrupted  them  by  faying,  “  Gentle- 
“  men  haranguers,  you  may  go  back  again,  and  keep  your  rhe- 
“  torical  fiourifhes  to  yourfelves.  For  my  part,  I  was  not  fent 
“  to  Athens  to  be  informed  of  your  ancient  prowefs,  but  to 
“  chaftiie  your  modern  revolt.” 

During  this  audience,  fome  fpies  having  entered  the  city, 
overheard  by  chance  fome  old  men  talking  of  the  quarter  called 
*  Ceramicus,  and  blaming  the  tyrant  exceedingly  for  not  guard¬ 
ing  a  certain  part  of  the  wall,  that  was  the  only  place  by  which 
the  enemy  might  eafily  fcale  the  walls.  At  their  return  into 
the  camp,  they  related  what  they  heard  to  Sylla.  The  parley 
had  been  to  no  purpofe.  Sylla  did  not  negleft  the  intelligence 
given  him.  The  next  night  he  went  in  ptrfun  to  take  a  view 
of  the  place  ;  and  finding  the  wall  actually  acceffible,  he  order¬ 
ed  ladders  to  be  raifed  againft  it,  began  the  attack  there,  and 
having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  wall,  after  a  weak  refiftance, 
entered  the  city.  He  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be  fet  on  fire,  but 
abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  foldiers  ;  who  in  leveral 
houfes  found  human  flefh,  which  had  been  drefied  to  be  eaten. 
A  dreadful  (laughter  enfued.  The  next  day  all  the  (laves  were 
fold  by  auction,  and  liberty  was  granted  to  the  citizens  who 
had  efcaped  the  fwords  of  the  foldiers,  who  were  a  very  fmall 
number.  He  befieged  the  citadel  the  fame  day,  where  Arif- 
tion,  and  thofe  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  were  foon  fo  much 
reduced  by  famine,  that  they  were  forced  to  furrender  them- 
felves.  The  tyrant,  his  guards,  and  all  who  had  been  in  any 
office  under  him,  were  put  to  death. 

Some  few  days  after,  Sylla  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Pi¬ 
raeus,  and  burned  all  its  fortifications,  efpecially  the  arfenal, 
which  bad  been  built  by  Philo  the  celebrated  architect,  and 
was  a  wonderful  fabric.  Archelaus,  by  the  help  of  his  fleet, 
had  retired  to  Munichia,  another  port  of  Attica. 

This  year  was  fatal  to  the  arms  of  Mithridates.  Taxilus, 
one  of  his  generals,  arrived  in  Greece  from  Thrace  and  Mace¬ 
donia,  with  an  army  of  100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horfe,  with 
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90  chariots  armed  with  fcythes.  Archelaus,  that  general’s  bro¬ 
ther,  was  at  that  time  in  the  port  of  Munichia,  and  would  nei¬ 
ther  remove  from  the  fea,  nor  come  to  a  battle  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  protract  the  war,  and  cut  off 
their  provifions.  This  was  a  very  wife  conduct  ;  for  Sylla  be¬ 
gan  to  be  in  want  of  them  ;  fo  that  famine  obliged  him  to  quit 
Attica,  and  to  enter  the  fruitful  plains  of  Boeotia,  where  Hor- 
tenfius  joined  him.  Their  troops  being  united,  they  took  pof- 
fcffion  of  a  fertile  eminence  in  the  midft  of  the  plains  of  Elatea, 
at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a  rivulet.  When  they  had  formed 
their  camp,  the  enemy  could  difcover  at  a  view  their  fmall 
number,  which  amounted  only  to  15,000  foot,  and  1500  borfe. 
This  induced  Archelaus’s  generals  to  prds  him  in  the  warmed: 
manner  to  proceed  to  attion.  They  did  not  obtain  his  confent 
without  great  difficulty.  They  immediately  began  to  move, 
and  covered  the  whole  plain  with  horfes,  chariots,  and  their 
innumerable  troops  :  for  when  the  two  brothers  were  joined, 
their  army  was  very  formidable.  The  noife  and  cries  of  fo 
many  thoufands  of  men  preparing-  for  battle,  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  their  array,  were  equally  terrible.  The  briglvt- 
ncis  of  their  armour,  magnificently  adorned  with  gold  and  filver, 
and  the  lively  colours  of  the  Median  and  Scythian  coats  of  arms, 
mingled  with  the  glitter  of  brafs  and  lteel,  reflected  a  kind  of 
rays,  which,  whiilt  they  dazzled  the  fight,  filled  the  foul  with 
terror. 

The  Romans,  feized  with  dread,  kept  clofe  within  their  in- 
trenchments.  Sylla,  not  being  able  by  his  difeourfe  and  remon- 
ftrances  to  remove  their  fear,  and  not  being  willing  to  force 
them  to  fight  in  their  prefent  univerfal  ditcouragement,  was 
obliged  to  lie  ft  ill,  and  buffer,  though  with  great  impatience,  the 
bravadoes  and  infulting  derilion  of  the  barbarians.  They  con¬ 
ceived  fo  great  a  contempt  for  him  in  confequence,  that  they 
negle&ed  to  obferve  any  diicipiine.  Few  of  them  kept  within 
their  intrenchments  :  the  relt,  for  the  fake  of  plunder,  difperfed 
in  great  troops,  and  removed  conliderably,  even  feveral  days 
journey  from  the  camp.  They  plundered  and  ruined  fome  cities 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Sylla  was  in  the  lafl  defpair  when  he  faw  the  cities  of  the 
allies  deftroyed  before  his  ey'es,  for  want  of  power  to  make  his 
army  fight.  He  at  laft  thought  of  a  ftratagem,  which  was,  to 
give  the  troops  no  repofe,  and  to  keep  them  inceffantly  at  work 
in  turning  the  little  river  Cephifus,  which  was  near  his  camp, 
and  in  digging  deep  and  large  fofies,  under  pretence  of  their 
better  fecurity  ;  but  in  effeft,  that  when  they  fhould  be  tired 
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of  fucli  fatigues,  they  might  prefer  the  hazard  of  a  battle  to 
the  continuance  of  their  labour.  His  itratagem  was  fuccefsful. 
After  having  worked  without  imermifiion  three  days,  as  Sylla, 
according  to  cuftom,  was  taking  a  view  of  their  progrels,  they 
cried  out  to  him  with  one  voice,  to  lead  them  againit  the  ene¬ 
my.  Sylla  buffered  himfelf  to  be  exceedingly  intreated,  and 
did  not  comply  for  fome  time :  but  when  he  faw  their  ardour 
increafe  from  his  opposition,  he  made  them  (land  to  their  arms, 
and  marched  againit  the  enemy. 

The  battle  was  fought  near  Cheronasa.  The  enemy  had 
pollened  themfelves,  with  a  great  body  of  troops,  of  a  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  poll,  called  Thurium  :  it  was  the  ridge  of  a  deep 
mountain,  which  extended  itfelf  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  was  very  proper  to  check  their  motions.  Two  men 
of  Cheronsea  came  to  Sylla,  and  promifed  him  to  drive  the  ene¬ 
my  from  this  poft,  if  he  would  give  them  a  fmall  number  of 
chofen  troops ;  which  he  did.  In  the  mean  time  he  drew  up 
his  army  in  battle,  divided  his  horfe  between  the  two  wings, 
taking  the  right  himfelf,  and  giving  the  left  to  Murena.  Gal- 
ba  and  HortenOus  formed  a  fecund  line.  Hortenfius,  on  the 
left  of  it,  fupported  Murena  ;  whilft  Galba,  on  the  right,  did 
the  fame  for  Sylla.  The  barbarians  had  already  begun  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  horfe  and  light-armed  foot,  in  a  large  compafs,  with, 
dcfign  to  furround  the  fecund  line,  and  charge  it  in  the  rear. 

At  that  inftant,  the  two  men  of  Cheronsea,  having  gained 
the  top  of  Thurium  with  their  fmall  troop,  without  being  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  enemy,  (hewed  themfelves  on  a  fudden.  The 
barbarians,  furprifed  and  terrified,  immediately  took  to  flight. 
Trebling  again!!  each  other  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
they  ran  precipitately  down  k  before  the  enemy,  who  charged 
and  purfued  them  down  the  hill  with  their  fwords  at  their  backs, 
io  that  about  3000  men  were  killed  upon  the  mountain.  Of 
thofe  that  efcaped,  fome  fell  into  the  hands  of  Murena,  who 
had  juft  before  formed  himfelf  in  battle.  Having  marched 
againft  them,  he  intercepted  and  made  a  great  (laughter  of 
them :  the  reft,  who  endeavoured  to  regain  their  camp,  fell  in 
upon  the  main  body  of  their  troops  with  fo  much  precipitation, 
that  they  threw  the  whole  army  into  terror  and  confufion,  and 
made  their  generals  lofe  much  time  in  reftoring  older,  which 
was  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  their  defeat. 

Sylla,  to  take  advantage  of  this  diforder,  marched  again  ft 
them  with  fo  much  vigour,  and  paffed  the  fpace  between  the 
two  armies  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  he  prevented  the  effefl  of 
their  chariots  armed  with  feythes.  The  force  of  thefe  chariots 
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depended  upon  the  length  of  their  courfe,  which  gave  impetuo- 
fity  and  violence  to  their  motion;  inftead  of  which,  a  fnort 
fpace,  that  did  not  leave  room  for  their  career,  rendered  them 
ufeiefs  and  ineffectual.  This  the  barbarians  experienced  at  this 
time.  The  firft  chariots  came  on  fo  (lowly,  and  with  fo  little 
effe£l,  that  the  Romans  eafily  puffing  them  back,  with  great 
noife  and  loud  laughter  called  for  more,  as  was  cuttomary  at 
Rome  in  the  chariot-races  of  the  Circus. 

After  thefe  chariots  were  removed,  the  two  armies  came  to 
blows.  The  barbarians  prefented  their  long  pikes,  and  kept 
clofe  order  with  their  bucklers  joined  ;  fo  that  they  could  not 
be  broken  ;  and  the  Romans  threw  down  their  javelins,  and, 
with  fwordin  hand,  removed  the  enemy’s  pikes,  in  order  to  join 
and  charge  them  with  greater  furv.  What  increafed  their  ani- 
mofity,  was  the  fight  of  15,000  (laves,  whom  the  king’s  gene¬ 
rals  had  fpirited  from  them  by  the  promiie  of  their  liberty, 
and  potted  among  them  the  heavy-armed  foot.  Thofe  (laves 
had  io  much  refolution  and  bravery,  that  they  fuftained  the 
(hock  of  the  Roman  foot  without  giving  way.  Their  battle 
was  fo  deep  and  fo  well  clofed,  that  the  Romans  could  neither 
break  nor  raove  them,  till  the  light-armed  foot  of  the  fecond 
line  had  put  them  into  diforder,  by  the  difeharge  of  their  ar¬ 
rows,  and  an  hail  of  ttones  from  their  kings,  which  forced  them 
to  give  ground. 

Archelaus  having  made  his  right  wing  advance  to  iurround 
the  left  of  the  Romans,  Horteniius  led  on  the  troops  under  his 
command  to  take  him  in  dank  ;  which  Archelaus  Teeing,  he  or¬ 
dered  2000  hone  to  wheel  about.  Hbrteufius,  upon  the  point 
of  being  overpowered  by  that  great  body  of  horfe,  retired  by  de¬ 
grees  towards  the  mountains,  perceiving  bimfelf  too  far  from  the 
main  body,  and  upon  the  point  of  being  furrounded  by  the  ene¬ 
my.  Sylla,  with  great  part  of  his  right  wing,  that  had  not  yet 
engaged,  marched  to  his  relief.  From  the  dutt  raifed  by  -thofe 
troops,  Archelaus  judged  what  they  were,  and  leaving  Horten- 
fius,  he  turned  about  towards  the  place  Sylla  had  quitted,  in 
hopes  he  ffo.d  1  dad  no  difficulty  in  defeating  the  right  wing  with¬ 
out  its  general.  .  •  .  •. .  .•  (lj  .  ' 

Taxdus  at  the  fame  time  led  on  his  foot,  armed  with  brazen  . 
ihields  ag.ur.tt  Murena-;  vvhilft  each  fide  raifed  great  crit's, 
which  made  the  neighbouring  hills  refound.  Sylla-  halted  on. 
that  node,  not  knowing  well  to  which  fide  he  (hculd  batten.  At 
length,  he  thought  it  molt  expedient  to  return  to  his- former  poll, 

*  Chalcafpides. 
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and  fupport  his  right  wing.  He  therefore  fent  Hortenfius  to 
affift  Murtna  with  four  cohorts  ;  and  taking  the  fifth  with  him, 
he  flew  to  his  right  wing,  which  he  found  engaged  in  battle  with 
Archelaus,  neither  fide  having  the  advantage.  But  as  foon  as 
he  appeared,  that  wing,  taking  new  courage  from  the  prefence 
of  their  general,  opened  their  way  through  the  troops  of  Arche¬ 
laus,  put  them  to  flight,  and  purfuedthem  vigoroufly  for  a  conft- 
derable  time. 

After  this  great  fuccefs,  without  lofing  a  moment  he'  marched 
to  the  aid  of  Murena.  Finding  him  alfo  victorious,  and  that  he 
had  defeated  Taxilus,  he  joined  him  in  the  purfait  of  the  van- 
quiftied.  A  great  number  of  the  Barbarians  were  killed  in  the 
plain,  and  a  much  greater  cut  to  pieces,  in  endeavouring  to  gain 
their  camp;  fo  that  of  many  thoufand  men,  only  10,000  efcap- 
ed,  who  fltd  to  the  city  of  Chalcis.  Sylla  wrote  in  his  memoirs, 
that  only  14  of  his  men  were  miffing,  and  that  two  of  them  re¬ 
turned  the  fame  evening. 

*  To  celebrate  fo  great  a  viftory,  he  gave  the  Mufic  games  at 
Thebes,  and  caufed  judges  to  come  from  the  neighbouring  Gre¬ 
cian  cities  to  diftribute  the  prizes  ;  for  he  had  an  implacable  aver- 
fion  to  the  Thebans.  He  even  deprived  them  of  half  their  ter¬ 
ritory,  which  he  confecrated  to  Apollo  Pythius,  and  Jupiter 
Olympius,  and  decreed,  that  the  money  he  had  taken  out  of  the 
temples  of  thofe  gods  fliould  be  repaid  out  of  their  revenues. 

Thefe  games  were  no  fooner  over,  than  he  received  advice, 
that  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  of  the  adverfe  party  (for  at  this  time 
the  divifions  between  Marius  and  Sylla  were  at  the  higheft),  had 
been  elected  conful,  and  had  already  crofled  the  Ionian  fea  with 
an  army,  in  appearance  againft  Mithridates,  but  in  reality  againft; 
himfelf.  For  this  reafon,  he  began  his  march  to  Theffiily,  as 
with  defign  to  meet  him  ;  but  being  arrived  at  the  city  of  Meli- 
teaf,  news  came  to  him  from  all  fides,  that  all  the  places  he  had 
left  in  his  rear  were  plundered  by  another  of  the  king’s  armies, 
ftronger  and  more  numerous  than  the  firll :  for  Dorylaus  was 
arrived  at  Chalcis  with  a  great  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were 
80,000  men,  the  bell  equipped,  the  moft  warlike  and  difci- 
plined  of  all  Mithridates’  troops,  and  had  thrown  himfelf  into 
Boeotia,  and  poffeiTed  himfelf  of  the  whole  country,  in  order  to 
bring  Sylla  to  a  battle.  Archelaus  would  have  diverted  him 
from  that  defign,  by  giving  him  an  exadf  account  of  the  battle 
he  had  fo  lately  loft  ;  but  his  counfel  and  remonflrances  had  no 
effecf.  He  foon  knew,  that  the  advice  he  had  given  him  was 
highly  reafonable  and  judicious. 
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He  chofe  the  plain  of  Orchomenus  for  the  field  of  battle. 
Sylla  caufed  fofses  to  be  dug  on  each  fide  of  the  plain,  to  de¬ 
prive  the  enemy  of  the  advantage  of  an  open  country,  and  to 
remove  them  towards  the  marfhes.  The  Barbarians  fell  furiouf- 
ly  on  the  workmen,  difperfed  them,  and  put  to  flight  the  troops 
that  fupported  them.  Sylla,  feeing  his  army  flying  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  quitted  his  horfe  immediately,  and  feizing  one  of  his  ea- 
figns,  he  purtied  forwards  towards  the  enemy  through  thofe 
that  fled,  crying  to  them,  “  For  me,  Romans,  I  think  it  glori- 
“  ous  to  die  here.  But  for  you,  when  you  (hall  be  afked 
“  where  you  abandoned  your  general,  remember  to  lay  it  was 
“  at  .Orchomenus.”  They  could  not  fuCFer  thoie  reproaches, 
and  returned  to  the  charge  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  made 
Archelaus’  troops  turn  their  backs.  The  Barbarians  came  on 
again  in  better  order  than  before,  and  were  again  repulfed  with 
greater  lofs. 

The  next  day  at  fun  rife,  Sylla  led  back  his  troops  towards 
the  enemy’s  camp,  to  continue  his  trenches,  and  failing  upon 
thofe  who  were  detached  to  fkirmifn  and  drive  away  the  work¬ 
men,  he  charged  them  fo  rudely,  that  he  put  them  to  flight. 
Thefe  threw  the  troops  who  had  continued  in  the  camp,  into 
fuch  terror,  that  they  were  afraid  to  Hay  to  defend  it.  Sylla 
entered  it  pell-mell  with  thofe  that  fled,  and  made*  himfelf  mailer 
of  it.  The  marfhes  in  a  moment  were  dyed  with  blood,  and 
the  dyke  filled  with  dead  bodies.  The  enemy,  in  different  at¬ 
tacks,  loft  tire  greateft  part  of  their  troops,  Archelaus  continued 
a  great  while  hid  in  the  marfhes,  and  efcaped  at  laft  to  Chal- 
cis. 

The  news  of  all  thefe  defeats  threw  Mithridates  into  great 
confternation.  However  as  that  prince  was  by  nature  fruitful 
in  refources,  he  did  not  lofe  courage,  and  applied  himfelf  to  re¬ 
pair  his  Ioffes  by  making  new  levies;  but  from  the  fear  that  his 
ill  fuccefs  might  give  birth  to  fome  revolt  or  confpiracy  againft 
bis  perfon,  as  had  already  happened,  he  rook  the  bloody  precau¬ 
tion  of  putting  all  he  fufpedted  to  death,  without  fparing  even 
his  beft  friends. 

*  He  was  not  more  fuccefsful  in  Afia  himfelf  than  his  ge¬ 
nerals  had  been  in  Greece.  Fimbria,  who  commanded  a  Ro¬ 
man  army  there,  beat  the  remainder  of  his  beft  troops.  He 
purfued  the  vanquifhed  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Pergamus,  where 
Mithridates  refided,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  that  place  himfelf, 
and  retire  to  Pitanc,  a  maritime  place  of  Troas.  Fimbria,  pur- 

*  Plut.  in  Sjrll.  466— 684.  Id.  in  Lucul.  p.  493.  Appian.  p.  S04.  zxo. 
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fued  h;m  thither,  and  inveded  him  by  land-  But  as  he  had 
no  fleet  to  do  the  lame  by  lea,  he  fent  to  Lucullus,  who  cruized  in 
the  neighbouring  feas  with  the  Roman  fleet,  and  reprefented  to 
him,  that  he  might  acquire  immortal  glory  by  feizing  the  per- 
fon  of  Mithridates,  who  could  not  efcape  him,  and  by  putting 
an  end  to  fo  important  a  war.  Fimbria  and  Lucullus  were  of 
two  different  factions.  The  latter  would  not  be  concerned  in 
the  affairs  of  the  other  ;  fo  that  Mithridates  efcaped  by  fea  to 
Mitylene,  and  extricated  himfelf  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  This  fault  cod  Lhem  very  dear,  and  is  not  extraordinary 
in  dates  where  miiunderdandings  fubfid  between  the  miniders 
and  generals  of  the  army,  which  make  them  neglect  the  public 
good,  led  they  fhould  contribute  to  the  glory  of  their  rivals. 

Lucullus  afterwards  beat  Mithridates’  fleet  twice,  and  gain¬ 
ed  two  great  -victories  over  him.  This  happy  fuccefs  was  the 
more  furprifing,  as  it  was  not  expedted  from  Lucullus  to  diftin- 
guifh  himfelf  by  military  exploits.  He  had  paffed  his  youth  in 
the  dudies  of  the  bar ;  and,  during  his  being  quaedor  in  Alia, 
the  province  had  always  enjoyed  peace.  But  io  happy  a  ge¬ 
nius  as  his  did  not  want  to  be  taught  by  experience,  which  is 
not  to  he  acquired  by  leffons,  and  is  generally  the  growth  of 
many  years.  He  fupplied  that  defedt  in  fome  meafure,  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  whole  time  of  his  journey,  by  land  and  fea,  partly 
in  aiding  quedions  of  perfons  experienced  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  partly  in  inltruftiog  himfelf  by  the  reading  of  hiltory  :  fo 
that  he  arrived  in  Afia  a  complete  general,  though  he  left  Rome 
with  only  a  moderate  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war*.  Let  our 
young  warriors  confider  this  with  due  attention,  and  obferve  iu 
what  manner  the  great  form  themfelves. 

Whild  Sylla  was  very  fuccefsful  in  Greece,  the  faction  that 
oppefed  him,  and  at  that  time  ingroflfed  all  power  at  Rome, 
had  declared  him  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth.  Cinna  and 
Caibo  treated  the  nobled  and  mod  confiderable  perfons  with 
every  kind  of  cruelty  and  injudice.  Molt  of  thefe,  to  avoid 
this  infupportable  tyranny,  had  chofen  to  retire  to  Bylla’s  camp, 

*  Ad  Mithridaticum  beilum  rrdfiiis  a  fenatu,  non  modo  opinionem  vicit 
omnium  qua;  de  virtute  ejus  erat,  fed  etiani  g'.oriam  fuperiorum.  Idque 
eo  fuit  mirabilius,  quod  ab  eo  laus  nViperatoria  non  expebtabatur,  qui  ado- 
Iclceiitiam  in  forenfi  opera,  quseftura  diuturnum  temptis,  Murena  beliam 
in  Por.to  gerente,  in  Afiae  pace  confumpferat.  Sed  incredibibs  qusedrm 
ingenii  magnitudo  non  defideravit  indocilem  ufus  difeipfinam.  Itaque, 
cum  totum  iter  et  navigationem  confumpiilTct,  partim  in  percontando  a 
perkis.  partim  in  rebus  gelcis  legendis:  in  Afiarn  factus  imperator  venit, 
cum  efiet  Roma  profsbtus  rei  nuhtaris  rudis,  Cic,  Acadcrn.  Qu®ft.  1.  iv. 
n.  a. 
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as  to  a  port  of  fafety  ;  fo  that  in  a  fmall  time  Sylla  had  a  little 
fenate  about  him.  His  wife  MetelLa,  having  efcapcd  with  great 
difficulty  with  her  children,  brought  him  an  account,  that  his 
enemies  had  burned  his  houfe,  and  ruined  his  lands,  and  begged 
him  to  depart  immediately  to  the  relief  of  tbofe  wlio  remained 
in  Rome,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  being  made  vi<Stims  of  the 
fame  fury. 

Sylla  was  in  the  greateft  perplexity.  On  the  one  fide,  the 
miferablc  condition  to  which  his  country  was  reduced,  inclined 
him  to  march  direftly  to  its  relief ;  on  the  other,  he  could  not 
refolve  to  leave  imperfeft  fo  great  and  important  an  affair  as  the 
war  with  Mithridates.  Whilit  he  was  under  this  cruel  dilemma, 
a  merchant  came  to  him,  to  treat  with  him  in  fecret  from  gene¬ 
ral  Archelaus,  and  to  make  him  fome  propofals  of  an  accommo¬ 
dation.  He  was  fo  exceedingly  rejoiced  when  this  man  had 
explained  his  commiflion,  that  he  made  all  poflible  hafte  to  have 
a  conference  with  that  general. 

They  had  an  interview  upon  the  banks  of  the  fea,  near  the 
little  city  of  Delium.  Archelaus,  who  did  not  know  how  im¬ 
portant  it  was  to  Sylla,  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  repafs  into 
Italy,  propofed  to  him  the  uniting  his  intereft  with  thole  of  Mi¬ 
thridates  ;  and  added,  that  his  mailer  would  fupply  him  with 
money,  troops,  and  {hips,  for  a  war  againff  the  fadiion  of  Cinna 
and  Marius. 

Sylla,  without  feeming  offended  at  firft  with  fuch  propofals, 
exhorted  him  on  his  fide  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  flavery 
in  which  he  lived,  under  an  imperious  and  cruel  prince.  He 
added,  that  he  might  take  upon  him  the  title  of  king  in  his 
government,  and  offered  to  have  him  declared  the  ally  and  friend 
of  the  Roman  people,  if  he  would  deliver  up  to  him  Mithridates’s 
fleet  under  his  command.  Archelaus  rejected  that  propofal 
with  indignation,  and  even  expreffed  to  the  Roman  general, 
how  much  he  thought  himfelf  injured  by  the  fuppofition  of  his 
being  capable  ot  iuch  a  trealon.  Upon  which  Sylla,  affuming 
the  air  of  grandeur  and  dignity  fo  natural  to  the  Romans,  faid 
to  him,  “  If,  being  only  a  flave,  and  at  beil  but  an  officer  of  a 
“  barbarian  king,  you  look  upon  it  as  a  bafenefs  to  quit  the 
“  fervice  of  your  miiler,  how  dared  you  to  propofe  the  aban- 
“  doning  the  interdls  of  the  republic  to  fuch  a  Roman  as  me  ? 
“  Do  you  imagine  our  condition  and  affairs  to  be  equal  ?  Have 
“  you  forgot  my  victories  ?  Do  you  not  remember  that  you 
“  the  fame  Archelaus  I  have  defeated  in  two  battles,  and 
“  forced  in  the  lail  to  hide  himfelf  in  the  marches  of  Orcho- 
“  meaus  J” 
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Archelaus,  confounded  by  fo  haughty*  an  anfvver,  fuftained 
himfelf  no  longer  in  the  fequel  of  the  negociation.  Sy  11a  got 
the  afcendant  entirely  ;  and,  dictating  the  law  as  viftor,  pro- 
pofed  the  following  conditions  :  “  That  Mithridates  fnould  re- 
“  nounce  Alia  and  Paphlagonia  :  that  he  lhould  reftore  Bithy- 
“  nia  to  Nicomedes,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes  :  that 
“  he  lhould  pay  the  Romans  2000  talents  (about  L.  300,000 
“  fterling),  for  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  70  armed  galleys, 
“  with  their  whole  equipage  ;  and  that  Sylla,  on  his  fide,  lhould 
“  fecure  to  Mithridates  the  reft  of  his  dominion,  and  caufe  him 
“  to  be  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.” 
Archelaus  feemed  to  approve  thofe  conditions,  and  difpatched 
a  courier  immediately  to  communicate  them  to  Mithridates. 
Sylla  fet  out  for  the  Hellefpont,  carrying  Archelaus  with  him, 
whom  he  treated  with  great  honours. 

He  received  Mithridates’  ambafladors  at  Lariffa,  who  came 
to  declare  to  him,  that  their  mafter accepted  and  ratified  all  the 
other  articles,  but  that  he  defired  he  would  not  deprive  him  of 
Paphlagonia :  and  that  as  to  the  70  galleys,  he  could  by  no 
means  comply  with  that  article.  Sylla,  offended  at  this  refufal, 

■  anfwered  them  in  an  ar.gry  tong,  “What  lay  you  ?  Would 
“  Mithridates  keep  pofieffion  of  Paphlagonia  ;  and  does  he  re- 
“  fufe  me  the  galleys  I  demanded  ?  I  expetted  to  have  feen 
“  him  return  me  thanks  upon  his  knees  for  having  only  left 
“  him  the  hand  with  which  he  butchered  100,000  Romans. 
“  He  will  change  his  note  when  I  go  over  to  Alia  ;  though  at 
“  prefen t,  in  the  midft  of  his  court  at  Pergamus,  he  meditates 
“  plans  for  a  war  he  never  faw.”  Such  was  the  lefty  Rile  of 
Sylla,  who  gave  Mithridates  to  underhand  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he  would  not  talk  fuch  language,  Had  he  been  prefent  at 
the  pad  battles. 

The  ambafladors,  terrified  with  this  anfvver,  made  no  reply. 
Archelaus  endeavoured  to  foften  Sylla,  and  promiied  him  that 
Mithridates  lhould  confent  to  all  the  articles.  He  fet  out  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and  Sylla,  after  having  laid  vvafte  the  country, 
returned  into  Macedonia. 

*  Archelaus  upon  his  return  joined  him  at  the  city'  of  Phf- 
liopi,  and  informed  him,  that  Mithridates  would  accept  the  pro- 
pofed  conditions  ;  but  that  he  exceedingly  defired  to  have  a 
conference  with  him.  What  made  him  earnell  for  this  inter¬ 
view,  was  his  fear  of  Fimbria,  who  having  killed  Flaccus,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  before,  and  put  himielf  at  the  head  of 
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that  conful’s  army,  advanced  by  great  marches  againft  Mithri- 
dates  ;  which  determined  that  prince  to  make  peace  with  Sylla. 
They  had  an  interview  at  Dardania,  a  city  of  Troas.  Mithridates 
had  with  him  200  galleys,  20,000  foot,  6000  horfe,  and  a  great 
number  of  chariots  armed  with  fcythes  :  and  Sylla  had  only 
four  cohorts,  and  200  horfe  in  his  company.  When  Mithri¬ 
dates  advanced  to  meet  him  and  offered  him  his  hand,  Sylla 
afked  him,  whether  he  accepted  the  propofed  conditions  ?  As 
the  king  kept  filence,  Sylla  continued,  “  Do  you  not  know, 
“  Mithridates,  that  it  is  for  fuppliants  to  fpeak,  and  for  the  vic- 
“  torious  to  hear  and  be  filent  ?”  Upon  this  Mithridates  be¬ 
gan  a  long  apology  ,  endeavouring  to  afcribe  the  caufe  of  the 
war,  partly  to  the  gods,  and  partly  to  the  Romans.  Sylla  in¬ 
terrupted  him  ;  and  after  having  made  a  long  detail  of  the  vio¬ 
lences  and  inhumanities  he  had  committed,  he  demanded  of  him 
a  iecond  time,  whether  he  would  ratify  the  conditions  Arche- 
laus  had  laid  before  him.  Mithridates,  furprifed  at  the  haugh- 
tinefs  and  Heady  air  of  the  Roman  general,  having  anfwered  it\ 
the  affirmative,  Sylla  then  received  his  embraces  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  prefenting  the  kings  Ariobarzanes  and  Nicomedes  to 
him,  he  reconciled  them  to  each  other.  Mithridates,  after  the 
delivery  of  the  70  galleys  entirely  equipped,  and  500  archers, 
re-embarked. 

Sylla  faw  plainly  that  this  treaty  of  peace  was  highly  dif- 
agreeable  to  his  troops.  They  could  not  bear  that  a  prince, 
who  of  all  kings  was  the  moil  mortal  enemy  to  Rome,  and  who 
in  one  day  had  caufed  100,000  Roman  citizens  difperfed  in 
Alia  to  be  put  to  the  fword,  fhoula  be  treated  with  fo  much 
favour,  and  even  honour,  and  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Romans,  almoft  ft  ill  reeking  with  their  blood.  Sylla,  to  juftify 
his  conduct,  gave  them  to  underfland,  that  if  be  had  rejected 
bis  propoials  of  peace,  Mithridates,  on  his  refufal,  would  not 
have  failed  to  treat  with  Fimbria;  and  that  if  thofe  two  ene¬ 
mies  had  joined  their  forces,  they  would  have  obliged  him  either 
to  abandon  his  conquefts,  or  hazard  a  battle  againfl  troops  fu- 
perior  in  number,  under  the  command  of  two  great  captains, 
who  in  one  day  might  have  deprived  him  of  the  fruit  of  all  his 
vidlories. 

Thus  ended  the  firft  war  with  Mithridates,  which  had  laded 
four  years,  and  in  which  Sylla  haddellroyed  more  than  i6o,Ci,o 
of  the  enemy,  recovered  Greece,  Macedonia,  Ionia,  Alia,  and 
many  other  provinces,  of  which  Mithridates  had  pofiefled  him- 
felf ;  and  having  depiived  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  fleet,  oblig¬ 
ed  him  to  jtonftne  himielf  within  the  bounds  of  ins  hereditary 
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dominions  *.  But  what  is  molt  to  be  admired  in  Sylla,  is,  that 
during  three  years,  whilit  the  fa&ions  of  Marius  and  Cinna  had 
enflaved  Italy,  he  did  not  diffemble  his  intending  to  turn  hia 
arms  againft  them,  and  yet  continued  the  war  he  had  begun, 
convinced  that  it  was  neceffary  to  conquer  the  foreign  enemy 
before  he  reduced  and  puniP.ied  thofe  at  home.  He  was  alfo 
highly  laudable  for  his  conftancy,  in  not  hearkening  to  any  pro- 
polals  from  Mithridat.es,  who  offered  him  confiderable  aid  againft 
his  enemies,  till  that  prince  had  accepted  the  conditions  of  peace 
he  prefcribed  to  him. 

Some  days  after,  Sylla  began  his  march  againft  Fimbria,  who 
was  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Thyatira  in  Lydia,  and  hav¬ 
ing  marked  out  a  camp  near  his,  he  began  his  intrenchments. 
Fimbria’s  folaiers,  who  came  unarmed,  ran  out  to  falute  and 
embrace  thofe  of  Sylla,  and  affifted  them  with  great  pleafure  in 
forming  their  lines.  Fimbria  feeing  this  change  in  his  troops, 
and  fearing  Sylla  as  an  irreconcileable  enemy,  from  whom  he 
could  expeft  no  mercy,  after  having  attempted  in  vain  to  get 
him  affaliinated,  killed  himfelf. 

Sylla  condemned  Alia  in  general  to  pay  20,000  talents-}-, 
and  betides  that,  rifled  particulars  exceedingly,  by  abandoning 
their  houfes  to  the  infolence  and  rapacioufnefs  of  his  troops, 
whom  he  quartered  upon  them,  and  who  lived  at  diferetion  as 
in  conquered  cities  ;  for  he  gave  orders  that  every  holt  fhouid 
pay  each  foldier  quartered  upon  him  four  J  drachms  a  day,  and 
entertain  at  table  himfelf,  and  as  many  of  his  friends  as  he  fhouid 
think  lit  to  invite  ;  that  each  captain  fhouid  have  50  §  drachms, 
and  befides  that,  a  robe  for  the  houfe  and  another  when  he 
went  abroad. 

||  After  having  punifhed  Afia,  he  fet  out  from  Ephefus  with 
all  his  fliips,  and  arrived  the  third  day  at  Pirasus.  Having 
been  initiated  in  the  great  myfteries,  he  took  for  his  own  ufe 
the  library  of  Apellicon,  in  which  were  the  works  of  Ariftotle, 
That  philofopher  at  his  death  had  left  his  writings  to  Theo- 
phraftus,  one  of  his  rnoft  illultrious  difciples.  The  latter  had 

*  Vix  quidquam  in  Syllx  operibus  clarius  duxerim,  quam  quod,  cum  per 
triennium  Cinnanx  Marianx  partes  Itaiiam  obfiderent,  neque  illaturum  fe 
belluni  iis  difTimulavit,  nee  quod  erat  in  manibus  omifit ;  exiftimavjtque 
airte  frangendum  hoftem,  quam  ulcifcendum  civem  ;  repulfoque  extern® 
metu,  ubi  quod  alienum  effet  vicifTct,  fuperaret  quod  erac  domefticum. 
Veil  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  2. 

f  About  3,000,000  fterling,  }  A.bcut  2s.  §  About  il.  ys. 

||  Plut  in  Syll.  p.  468.  Strub.  1.  xiii.  p.  609.  Atlaen.  1.  iii.  p.  214. 
Latrt.  in  Tlreoph. 
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transferred  them  to  Neleus  of  Scepfis,  a  city  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Pergamus  in  Afia ;  after  whofe  death  thofe  works  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  heirs,  ignorant  perfons,  who  kept  them 
(hut  up  in  a  cheft.  When  the  kings  of  Pergamus  began  to 
colled!  induftrioufly  all  forts  of  books  for  their  library,  as  the 
city  of  Scepfis  was  in  their  dependence,  thofe  heirs,  apprehend¬ 
ing  thefe  works  would  be  taken  from  them,  thought  proper  to 
hide  them  in  a  vault  under  ground,  where  they  remained  almoft 
J30  years  ;  till  the  heirs  of  Neleus’s  family,  which  after  feverai 
generations  were  fallen  into  extreme  poverty,  brought  them  out 
tb  fell  them  to  Apellicon,  a  rich  Athenian,  who  fought  every¬ 
where  after  the  molt  curious  books  for  his  library.  As  they 
were  very  much  damaged  by  the  length  of  time,  and  the  damp 
place  where  they  had  lain,  Apellicon  had  copies  immediately 
taken  of  them,  in  which  there  were  many  chafms  ;  becaufe  the 
originals  were  either  rotten  in  many  places,  or  worm-eaten  and 
obliterated.  Thefe  blanks,  words,  and  letters,  were  filled  up 
as  well  as  they  could  by  conjecture,  and  that  in  fome  places 
with  fufficient  want  of  judgment.  From  hence  arofe  the  many 
difficulties  in  thofe  works,  which  have  ever  fince  divided  the 
learned  world.  Apellicon  being  dead  fome  fmall  time  before 
Sylla’s  arrival  at  Athens,  he  feized  upon  his  library,  and  with 
thefe  works  of  Arillotle,  which  he  found  in  it,  enriched  his  own 
at  Rome.  A  famous  grammarian  of  thofe  times,  named  Tyran- 
nion,  who  lived  then  at  Rome,  having  a  great  defire  for  thefe 
works  of  Arillotle,  obtained  permiffion  from  Sylla’s  librarian  to 
take  a  copy  of  them.  That  copy  was  communicated  to  An- 
dronicus  the  Rhodian,  who  afterwards  imparted  it  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  :  the  world  is  obliged  to  him  for  the  works  of  that  great 
philofopher. 


SECTION  II. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  WARS  WITH  M1THRIDATES. - TRAGICAL 

END  OF  HIS  SISTERS  AND  WIVES. 

Sylla  *,  on  fetting  out  for  Rome,  had  left  the  government 
of  Afia  to  Murena,  with  the  two  legions  that  had  ferved  under 
Fimbria,  to  keep  the  province  in  obedience.  This  Murena  is 
the  father  of  him  for  whom  Cicero  made  the  fine  oration  which 
bears  his  name.  His  fon  at  this  time  made  his  firfl;  campaigns 
under  him. 


*  A.  M,  3921.  Ant.  J.  C.  83.  Appian-  p.  213 — 216. 
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After  Sylla’s  departure,  Mithridates  being  returned  into 
Pqntus,  marched  his  army  againft  the  people  of  Colchis  and 
Bofphorus,  who  had  revolted  againft  him.  They  firft  demand¬ 
ed  his  fon  Mithridates  for  their  king  ;  and  having  obtained  him, 
immediately  returned  to  their  duty.  The  king  imagining 
their  conduft  to  proceed  from  his  fon’s  intrigues,  took  umbrage 
at  it  ;  and  having  caufed  him  to  come  to  him,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  bound  with  chains  of  gold,  and  foon  after  put  him  to 
death.  That  fon  had  done  him  great  fervices  in  the  war  againft 
Fimbria.  We  fee  here  a  new  inftance  of  the  jealoufy  which 
the  exceffive  love  of  power  is  apt  to  incite,  and  to  what  ail 
height  the  prince  who  abandons  himfelf  to  it,  is  capable  of  car¬ 
rying  his  fufpicions  againft  his  own  blood  ;  always  ready  to 
proceed  to  the  moft  fatal  extremities,  and  to  facrifice  whatever 
is  deareft  to  him  to  the  flighted:  diftruft.  As  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Bofphorus,  he  prepared  a  great  fleet  and  a  numer¬ 
ous  army,  which  gave  reafon  to  believe  his  defigns  were  againft 
the  Romans.  He  had  not  indeed  reftored  all  Cappadocia  to 
Ariobarzanes,  but  referred  part  of  it  in  his  own  hands  ;  and  he 
began  to  fufpedl  Archelaus,  as  having  engaged  him  in  a  peace 
equally  fhameful  and  difadvantageous. 

When  Archelaus  perceived  it,  well  knowing  the  mafter  he 
had  to  deal  with,  he  took  refuge  with  Murena,  and  folicited 
him  warmly  to  turn  his  arms  againft  Mithridates.  Murena, 
who  paffionately  defired  to  obtain  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  eafily  perfu'aded.  He  made  an  irruption 
into  Cappadocia,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Comana,  the  moft 
powerful  city  of  that  kingdom.  Mithridates  fent  ambafladors 
to  him  to  complain  of  his  violating  the  treaty  the  Romans  had 
made  with  him.  Murena  replied,  that  he  knew  of  no  treaty 
made  with  their  mafter.  There  was  in  reality  nothing  reduced 
to  writing  on  Sylla’s  part,  the  whole  having  paffed  by  verbal 
agreement.  In.  confequence,  he  continued  to  ravage  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  it.  Mithridates  fent 
ambafladors  to  Rome,  to  make  his  complaints  to  Sylla  and  the 
fenate. 

*  There'came  a  commiflioner  from  Rome,  but  without  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  fenate,  who  publicly  ordered  Murena  not  to  moleft 
the  king  of  Pontus.  But  as  they  conferred  together  in  private, 
this  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  collufion  ;  and  indeed  Murena 
perftfted  in  ravaging  his  country.  Mithridates  therefore  took 


*  A.  M.  3912.  Ant.  J.  C.  8-t. 
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the  field  ;  and  having  paffed  the  river  Halys,  gave  Murena  bat¬ 
tle,  defeated  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Phrygia  with 
very  great  lofs. 

*  Sylla,  who  had  been  appointed  diftator,  not  being  able  to 
fufFerany  longer  that  Mithridates,  contrary  to  the  treaty  he  had 
granted  him,  fhould  be  difquieted,  fent  Gabinius  to  Murena  to 
order  him  in  earned  to  defitt  from  making  war  with  that  prince, 
and  to  reconcile  him  with  Ariobarzanes.  Pie  obeyed.  Mi¬ 
thridates,  having  put  one  of  his  fons  of  only  four  years  old  into 
the  hands  of  Ariobarzanes  as  an  hoftage,  under  that  pretext  re¬ 
tained  the  cities,  in  which  he  had  garrifons,  promifing  no  doubt 
to  reftore  them  in  time.  Pie  then  gave  a  feaft,  in  which  he  prq- 
pofed  prizes  for  fitch  as  fhould  excel  the  reft  in  drinking,  eating, 
finging,  and  rallying  ;  fit  objefts  of  emulation  1  Gabinius  was 
the  only  one  who  did  not  think  proper  to  enter  thefe  lifts. 
Thus  ended  the  fecond  war  with  Mithridates,  which  lafted  only 
three  years.  Murena,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  to  which  his  preteniions  were  but  indif¬ 
ferent. 

f  Mithridates  at  length  reftored  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarza¬ 
nes,  forced  by  Sylla,  who  died  the  fame  year  ;  but  he  contrive*! 
a  ftratagem  to  deprive  him  entinly  of  it.  Tigranes.  had  late¬ 
ly  built  a  great  city  in  Armenia,  which,  from  his.  own  name, 
he  called  Tigranocerta.  Mithridates  perfuaded  his  fon-in-lavv 
to  conquer  Cappadocia,  and  to  tranfport  the  inhabitants  into 
the  new  city,  and  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions  that  were 
not  well  peopled.  Pie  did  fo,  and  took  away  300,000  fouls. 
From  thenceforth,  wherever  he  carried  his  victorious  arms,  he 
afted  in  the  lame  manner,  for  the  better  peopling  of  his  domi¬ 
nions. 

qq,e  extraordinary  reputation  of  Sertorius,  who  had  given 
the  Romans  terrible  employment  in  Spain,  made  Mithridates 
conceive  the  thought  of  fending  an  embaffy  to  him,  in  order  to 
engage  him  to  join  forces  againft  the  common  enemy.  The 
flatterers,  who  compared  him  to  Pyrrhus,  and  Sertorius  to  Han¬ 
nibal,  infinuated,  that  the  Romans,  attacked  at  the  fame  time 
on  different  fides,  could  never  be  able  to  oppofe  two  fuch  for¬ 
midable  powers,  when  the  moft  able  and  experienced  of  gene¬ 
rals  fhould  aft  in  concert  with  the  greateft  of  kings.  He  there¬ 
fore  fent  ambaffadors  to  Spain,  with  letters  and  iuftruftions  for 

*  A.  M.  39,23.  Ant-.  J.  C.  8r.  f  A.  M.  39.26.  Ant.  J.  C.  78. 

|  A.  M.  3918.  Ant.  J.  C.  76.  Appian.  p.  216,  2,17.  Plut.  in  Setter, 
p.  380,381. 
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treating  with  Sertorius,  to  whom  they  offered  in  his  name,  a 
fleet  and  money  to  carry  on  the  war.  upon  condition  that  he 
would  fuffer  that  prince  to  recover  the  provinces  of  Alia,  which 
the  neceffity  of  his  affairs  had  reduced  him  to  abandon,  by  the 
treaty  he  made  with  Svlla. 

As  foon  as  thofe  ambaffadors  arrived  in  Spain,  and  had  open¬ 
ed  their  commiffion  to  Sertorius,  he  affembled  his  council, 
which  he  called  the  Senate.  They  were  unanimoufly  of  opinion, 
to  accept  that  prince’s  offers  with  joy,  and  the  rather,  becaufe 
fo  immediate  and  effective  an  aid,  as  the  offered  fleet  and  money, 
would  coll  him  only  a  vain  confent  to  an  enterprife,  which  it 
did  not  in  any  manner  depend  upon  him  to  prevent.  But  Ser¬ 
torius,  with  a  truly  Roman  greatnefs  of  foul,  protefled  that  he 
would  never  confent  to  any  treaty  injurious  to  the  glory  or  in¬ 
terest  of  his  country  ;  and  that  he  could  defire  no  victory  from 
bis  own  enemies,  that  was  not  acquired  by  juft  and  honourable 
methods.  Ar.d  having  made  Mithridates’s  ambaffadors  come 
into  the  affembly,  he  declared  to  them,  that  he  would  fuffer 
their  mafter  to  keep  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  which  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  be  governed  bv  kings,  and  of  which  the  Romans 
could  pretend  to  no  juft  right  to  difpole  ;  but  he  would  never 
content  he  fhould  have  any  footing  in  Afia  Minor,  which  ap¬ 
pertained  to  the  republic,  and  which  he  had  renounced  by  a 
folemn  treaty. 

When  this  anfwer  was  related  to  Mithridates,  it  ftruck  him 
with  amazement  ;  and  he  is  affirmed  to  have  faid  to  his  friends, 
“  What  orders  may  we  not  expect  from  Sertorius,  when  he 
“  fhall  fit  in  the  fenate  in  the  midft  of  Rome  ;  who,  even  now, 
“  confined  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  dictates  bounds 
“  to  our  dominions,  and  declares  war  againft  us,  if  we  undertake 
“  any  thing  againft  Afia  ?”  A  treaty  was  however  concluded 
and  fworn  between  them,  to  this  effect :  that  Mithridates  fhould 
have  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia ;  that  Sertorius  fhould  fend  him 
troops  for  that  purpofe,  and  one  of  his  captains  to  command 
them  ;  and  that  Mithridates,  on  his  fide,  fhould  pay  Sertorius 
*  3GC0  talents  down,  and  give  him  40  galleys. 

The  captain  fent  by  Sertorius  into  Afia  was  a  bamfhed  fena- 
tor  of  Rome,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  named  Marcus 
Marius,  to  whom  Mithridates  paid  great  honours  :  for,  when 
Marius  entered  the  cities,  preceded  by  the  fafees  and  axes, 
Mithridates  followed  him,  well  fatisfied  with  the  fecond  place, 
and  with,  only  making  the  figure  of  a  powerful,  but  inferior 
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ally,  in  this  proconful’s  company.  Such  was  at  that  time  the 
Roman  greatnefs,  that  the  name  alone  of  that  potent  republic 
obfcured  the  fpkndor  and  power  of  the  greatell  kings.  Mithri- 
dates,  however,  found  his  intereft  in  this  conduct.  Marius,  as 
authon'fed  by  the  Roman  people  and  fenate,  difcharged  moll 
of  the  cities  from  paying  the  exorbitant  taxes  Sylla  had  im- 
pofed  on  them  ;  exprefsly  declaring,  that  it  was  from  Sertorius 
that  they  received,  and  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  that 
favour.  So  moderate  and  politic  a  conduct  opened  the  gates 
of  the  cities  to  him  without  the  help  of  arms,  and  the  name  of 
Sertorius  alone  made  more  conquefts  than  all  the  forces  of  Mi- 
thridates. 

*  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  died  this  year,  and  made 
the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  His  country  became  thereby,  as 
I  have  obferved  elfewhere,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Milhridates  immediately  formed  a  refolution  to  renew  the  war 
againft  them  upon  this  occaiion,.  and  employed  the  greateft  part 
of  the  year  in  making  the  necefiary  preparations  for  carrying  it 
011  with  vigour.  He  believed,  that  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  and 
during  the  troubles  with  which  the  republic  was  agitated,  the 
conjuncture  was  favourable  for  re-entering  upon  the  eonquells 
he  had  given  up. 

j*  Inftrudfed  by  his  misfortunes  and  experience,  he  banifhed 
from  his  army  all  armour  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  which, 
lie  began  to  confider  as  the  allurement  of  the  v.iftor,  and  not  as 
the  ftrength  of  thofe  who  wore  them.  He  caufed''fwords  to  be 
forged  after  the  Roman  fafhion,  with  folid  and  weighty  buck¬ 
lers  ;  he  collected  horfes,  rather  well  made  and  broke,  than- 
magnificently  adorned  ;  aflembled  120,000  foot,  armed  and 
difciplined  like  the  Roman  infantry,  and  16,000  horfe  well 
equipped  for  fervice,  befides  too  chariots  armed  with  long 
feythes,  and  drawn  by  four  horfes.  He  alfo  fitted  out  a  con- 
liderable  number  of  galleys,  which  glittered  no  longer,  as  before,, 
with  gilt  pavilions,  but  were  filled  with  all  forts  of  arms  offenfiver 
and  defenfive,  and  well  provided  with  fums  of  money  for  the  pay 
and  fubfiilence  of  the  troops. 

Mithridates  had  begun  by  feizing  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia. 
The  province  of  Afia,  which  found  itfelf  exhaulfed  by  the  ex¬ 
actions  of  the  Roman  tax-farmers  and  Tifurers,  to  deliver  them- 
felves  from  their  oppreffion,  declared  a  fecond  time  for  him. 

*  A.  M.  3919.  Ant.  j.  C.  75.  Appian.  de  Bello  Mithrid.  p.175. 

•f  Plut.  in  Lucul.  p.  469. 
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Such  was  -the  daufe  of  the  third  Mithridalic  war,  which  fubfift- 
ed  almoft  12  years. 

*  The  two  confuls,  Lucullus  and  Cotta,  were  fent  againfl 
him,  each  of  them  with  an  army  under  him.  Lucullus  had 
Afia,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia  for  his  province  ;  the  other  Bi- 
thynia  and  Propontis. 

Whilft  Lucullus  was  employed  in  reforming  the  rapaciouf- 
ncfs  and  violence  of  the  farmers  and  ufurers,  and  in  reconciling 
the  people  of  the  countries  through  which  he  palled,  by  giving 
them  good  hopes  for  the  time  to  come;  Cotta,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  arrived,  thought  he  had  a  favourable  opportunity,  in  the 
abfcnce  of  his  colleague,  to  fignalize  himfelf  by  fome  great  ex¬ 
ploit.  He  therefore  prepared  to  give  Mithridates  battle.  The 
more  he  was  told  that  Lucullus  approached,  that  he  was  al¬ 
ready  in  Phrygia,  and  would  foon  arrive,  the  greater  hafte  he 
made  to  fight  ;  believing  himfelf  already  affured  of  a  triumph, 
and  defirous  of  preventing  his  colleague  from  having  any  fhare 
in  it  :  buthe  was  beaten  by  fea  and  land.  In  the  naval  battle, 
he  loft  60  of  his  fhips,  with  their  whole  complements  ;  and  in 
that  by  land  he  had  4000  of  his  heft  troops  killed,  and  was 
obliged  to  flint  himfelf  up  in  the  city  of  Chalcedon,  with  no 
hope  of  any  other  relief  but  what  his  colleague  fhould  think  fit 
to  give  him.  All  the  officers  of  his  army,  enraged  at  Cotta's 
ralh  and  prefumptuous  conduct,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  Lu- 
ctillus  to  enter  Pontus,  which  Mithridates  had  left  without 
troops,  and  -where  he  might  allure  himfelf  of  finding  the  peo¬ 
ple  inclined  to  revolt.  He  anfwered  generoufly,  that  he  fhould 
always  efteem  it  more  glorious  to  preferve  a  Roman  citizen, 
than  to  poflefs  himfelf  of  the.  whole  dominions  of  an  enemy  ; 
and  without  refentment  againft  his  colleague,  he  marched  to 
affift  him  with  all  the  fuccefs  he  could  have  hoped.  This 
was  the  firft  atlion  by  which  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  and 
which  ought  to  do  him  more  honour  than  the  mofl  fplendid 
victories. 

|  Mithridates,  encouraged  by  the  double  advantage  he  had 
gained,  undertook  the  fiege  of  Cyzieum,  a  city  of  Propontis,, 
which  ftrenuoufiy  fupported  the  Roman  party  in  this  war.  In 
making  himfelf  mafter  of  this  place,  he  would  have  opened' 
himfelf  a  paffage  from  Bithynia  into  Afia  Minor,  which  would 

*  A.  M.  3930.  Ant.  J.  C.  74. 

f  A.  M  3931.  Ant-J-  C.  73.  PLt.  in  Lucul.  p.  497 — 499.  Appian. 
p.-ai9 — azo. 
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have  been  very  advantageous,  in  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  the  war  thither  with  all  poffible  eafe  and  fecurity.  It 
was  for  this  reafon  he  defired  to  take  it.  In  order  to  fucceed, 
he  invefted  it  by  land  with  300,000  men,  divided  in  10  camps ; 
and  by  fea  with  400  (hips.  Lncullus  foon  followed  him  thi¬ 
ther,  and  began  by  feizing  a  poll  upon  an  eminence  of  the  laffc 
importance  to  him,  becaufe  it  facilitated  his  receiving  convoys, 
and  gave  him  the  means  of  cutting  off  the  enemy’s  provifions. 
He  had  only  30,000  foot,  and  2500  horfe.  The  fuperiority 
of  the  enemy  in  number,  far  from  difmaying,  encouraged  him  ; 
for  he  was  convinced,  that  fo  innumerable  a  multitude  would 
foon  be  in  want  of  provifions.  Hence,  in  haranguing  l^is  troops, 
he  promifed  them  in  a  few  days  a  vidlory  that  would  not  coft 
them  a  fingle  drop  of  blood.  It  was  in  that  he  placed  his 
glory  ;  for  the  lives  of  his  foldiers  were  dear  to  him. 

The  fiege  was  long,  and  carried  on  with  extreme  vigour. 
Mithridates  bat'ered  the  place  on  all  fides  with  innumerable 
machines.  The  defence  was  no  lefs  vigorous.  The  befieged 
did  prodigies  of  valour,  and  employed  all  means  that  the  moft 
induifrious  capacity  could  invent,  to  repulfe  the  enemy’s  at¬ 
tacks,  either  by  burning  their  machines,  or  rendering  them  tife- 
lefs  by  a  thoufand  obftacles  they  oppofed  to  them.  What  in- 
fpired  them  with  fo  much  courage,  was  their  exceeding  confi¬ 
dence  in  Lncullus,  who  had  let  them  know,  that  if  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  defend  themfelves  with  the  fame  valour,  the  place 
would  not  be  taken. 

Lucullus  was  indeed  fo  well  poked,  that  without  coming  to 
a  general  aftion,  which  he  always  carefully  avoided,  he  made 
Mithridates’s  army  fuffer  infinitely,  by  intercepting  his  convoys, 
charging  his  foraging  parties  with  advantage,  and  beating  the 
detachments  he  feat  out  from  time  to  time.  In  a  word,  he 
knew  fo  well  how  to  improve  all  occafions  that  offered  ;  he 
weakened  the  army  of  the  befiegers  fo  much,  and  ufed  fuch. 
addrefs  in  cutting  off  their  provifions,  having  (hut  up  all  ave¬ 
nues  by  which  they  might  be  fupplied,  that  he  reduced  them 
to  extreme  famine.  The  foldiers  could  find  no  other  food  but 
the  herbage  :  and  fome  went  fo  far  as  to  fupport  themfelves 
upon  human  flcfh.  *  Mithridates  f ,  who  palled  for  the  moft 

*  A.  M.  3933.  Ant.  J.  C.  71. 

f  Cum  totius  impetus  belli  ad  Cyzicenorum  mcenia  conftitiffet,  eamque 
urbem  fibi  Mithridates  Allas  januam  fore  putaviflet,  qua  effradta  et  revuf- 
fa,  tota  pateret  provincia;  perfedta  ab  .Lucullo  hxc  funt  omnia,  ut  urbs 
fideliflimorum  ibciorum  defenderetur,  ut  omnes  copiae  regis  diuturnitate 
obfidionis  confumerentur.  Cic.  in  Chat,  pro  Mur.  n.  33. 
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artful  captain  of  his  times,  in  defpair  that  a  general,  who  could 
not  have  had  fo  much  experience,  (hould  fo  often  put  the  change 
upon  him  by  falfe  marches  and  feigned  movements,  and  had 
defeated  him  without  drawing  his  fword,  was  at  length  obliged 
to  raife  the  fiege  fhamefully,  after  having  fpent  almoll  two 
years  before  the  place.  He  fled  by  fea,  and  his  lieutenants  re¬ 
tired  with  his  army  by  land,  to  Nicomedia.  Lucullus  purfued 
them  ;  and  having  come  up  with  them  near  the  Granicus, 'lie 
killed  20,000  of  them  upon  the  fpot,  and  took  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  ol  pritoners.  It  was  faid,  that  in  this  war  there  perifned 
almoft  300,000  men,  foidiers,  and  fervants,  with  other  followers 
of  the  army. 

After  this  new  fuccefs,  Lucullus  returned  to  Cyzicum,  en¬ 
tered  the  city  ;  and  after  having  enjoyed  for  fome  days  the  plea- 
fure  of  having  preferved  it,  and  the  honours  confequential  of 
that  fuccefs,  he  made  a  fwift  tour  upon  the  coaits  of  the  Helle- 
fpont,  to  collect  {hips  and  form  a  fleet.  - 

Mithridates,  after  having  raifed  the  fiege  of  Cyzicum,  re¬ 
paired  to  Nicomedia,  from  whence  he  pafled  by  fea  into  Pon- 
tus.  He  left  part  of  his  fleet,  and  10,000  men  of  his  bed 
troops,  in  the  Hellefpont,  under  three  of  his  molt  able  generals. 
Lucullus,  with  the  Roman  fleet*,  beat  them  twice  ■,  the  flrft 
time  at  Tenedos,  and  the  other  at  Lemnos,  when  the  enemy 
thought  of  nothing  lefs  than  making  fail  for  Italy,  and  of  alarm¬ 
ing  and  plundering  the  coafls  of  Rome  itfelf.  He  killed  al¬ 
moft  all  their  men  in  thofe  two  engagements ;  and  in  the  laft 
took  M.  Marius  the  Roman  fenator,  whom  Sertorius  had  fent 
from  Spain  to  the  aid  of  Mithridates.  Lucullus  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  becaufe  it  was  not  confiftent  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  dignity,  that  a  fenator  of  Rome  fhould  be  laid  in  triumph. 
One  of  the  two  others  poifoned  himfclf ;  and  the  third  was  re- 
ferved  for  the  triumph.  After  having  cleared  the  coafts  by 
thefe  two  vidlories,  Lucullus  turned  his  arms  towards  the  con¬ 
tinent  ;  reduced  Bithynia  flrft,  then  Paphlagonia  ;  marched 
afterwards  into  Pontus,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of 
Mithridates’ s  dominions. 

He  fuffered  at  flrft  fo  great  a  want  ofproviflons  in  this  expe. 

*  Ab  eodem  imreratore  claSem  tnagnam  et  ornatam,  auas  dncibus  Ser- 
torianis  ad  Italiam  ftudio  inflammato  raperetur,  iuperatam  die  atque  de- 
preflam.  Cic.  pro  lege  Manil.  n.  21. 

Quid  ?  Illam  pugnam  mivaiem  ad  Tenedum,  cum  tanto  ccr.curfu,  acer- 
rimis  ducibus,  hoftium  clabis  Italian!  fpe  atque  animis  inftata  pettret,  uie- 
diocri  certainiue  et  parva  dimieatione  commilTam  arbitraris  ?  Id.  pro  Mu- 
rena,  n.  33.  __  • 
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dition,  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  30,000  Galatians  follow 
the  army,  each  with  a  quantity  of  wheat  upon  his  fhoulders. 
But  upon  his  advancing  into  the  country,  and  fubje£liug  the 
cities  and  provinces,  he  found  fuch  abundance  of  all  tilings, 
that  an  ox  fold  only  for  one  drachm  *,  and  a  Have  for  no  more 
than  four.  j 

Mithridates  had  fuffered  almoft  as  much  by  the  tempeft  in 
his  paffage  on  the  Etixine  Sea,  as  in  the  campaign  wherein  he 
had  been  treated  fo  roughly.  He  loll  in  it  almolt  all  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  fleet,  and  the  troops  he  had  brought  thither  for  the 
defence  of  his  ancient  dominions.  When  Lucullus  arrived,  he 
was  making  new  levies  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  to  defend 
himfelf  againlt  that  invafion,  which  he  had  forefeen, 

Lucullus,  upon  arriving  in  Pontus,  without  lofs  of  time  be- 
fieged  Amifus  and  Eupatoria,  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country,  very  near  each  other.  The  latter,  which  had  been 
very  lately  built,  was  called  Eupatoria,  from  the  furname  of 
Eupator,  given  to  Mithridates  :  this  place  was  his  uiual  reli- 
dence,  and  he  deligned  to  make  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 
Not  contented  with  thefe  two  lieges  at  once,  he  fent  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  his  army  to  form  that  of  Themifcyra,  upon  the  river 
Thermodon,  which  place  was  notlefs  confiderable  than  the  two 
others. 

The  officers  of  Lucullus’s  army  complained,  that  their  gene¬ 
ral  amufed  himfelf  too  long  in  lieges  which  were  not  worth  his 
trouble;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  gave  Mithridates  op¬ 
portunity  to  augment  his  army',  and  gather  llrength.  To  which 
he  anfwered  in  his  juftification :  “  That  is  diredlly  what  I  want. 
“  I  a£l  in  this  manner  for  no  other  purpofe,  in  order  that  our 
“  enemy  may  take  new  courage,  and  affemble  fo  numerous  an 
“  army-,  as  may  embolden  him  to  expect  us  in  the  field,  and  fay 
“  no  longer  before  us.  Do  you  not  obferve  that  he  has  .be- 
“  hind  him  immenfe  folitudes  and  infinite  deferts,  in  which  it 
“  will  be  impoffible  for  us  either  to  come  up  with  or  purfue 
“  him  ?  Armenia  is  but  a  few  days  match  from  thefe  deferts. 
“  There  Tigranes  keeps  his  court,  that  king  of  kings,  whofe 
“  power  is  fo  great,  that  he  fubdues  the  Part 'mans,  tranfports 
“  whole  cities  of  Greeks  into  the  heart  of  Media,  has  made 
“  himfelf  mailer  of  Syria  and  Palelline,  exterminated  the  kings 
“  descended  from  Seleucus,  and  carried  their  wives  and  daugh- 
“  ters  into  captivity.  This  powerful  prince  is  the  ally  and  fon- 
“  in-law  of  Mithridates.  Do  y^ou  think,  when  he  has  him  in 
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“  his  palace  as  a  fuppliant,  that  he  will  abandon  him,  and  not 
“  make  war  againil  us  ?  Hence,  in  haftening  to  drive  away 
“  Mithridates,  we  (hall  be  in  great  danger  of  drawing  Tigranes 
“  upon  our  hands,  who  has  long  fought  pretests  for  declaring 
“  againil  us,  and  who  can  never  find  one  more  fpecious,  legiti- 
“  mate,  and  honourable,  than  that  of^ififting  bis  father  in-law, 
“  and  a  king  reduced  to  the  lall  extremity.  Why,  therefore, 
“  (hould  we  ferve  Mithridates  againil  ourfelves,  or  ihevv  him  to 
“  whom  he  (hould  have  recourfe  for  the  means  of  iupporting 
“  the  war  with  us,  by  pulhing  him  againil  his  will,  and  at  a 
“  time  perhaps  when  he  looks  upon  luch  a  Hep  as  unworthy 
“  his  valour  and  greatnefs,  into  the  arms  and  protection  of  Ti- 
“  granes  ?  Is  it  not  infinitely  better,  by  giving  him  time  to  take 
“  courage,  and  ftrengthen  himfelf  with  his  own  forces,  to  have 
“  only  upon  oiir  hands  the  troops  of  Colchis,  the  Tibarenians, 
“  and  Cappadocians,  whom  we  have  fo  often  defeated,  than  to 
“  t„pofe  ourfelves  to  have  the  additional  force  of  the  Arme- 
“  nians  and  Medes  to  contend  with.” 

Whilft  the  Romans  attacked  the  three  places  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  Mithridates,  who  had  already  formed  a  new  army,  took 
the  field  very  early  in  the  fpi  ing.  Eucullus  left  the  command 
of  the  fieges  of  Amifus  and  Eupatcria  to  Murena,  the  ion  of 
him  we  have  fpoken  of  before,  whom  Cicero  reprefents  in  a  very 
favourable  light.  *  “  He  went  into  Alia,  a  province  abound- 
“  ing  with  riches  and  pleafures,  where  he  left  behind  him  no 
“  traces  either  of  avarice  or  luxury.  He  behaved  in  fuch  a 
“  manner  in  this  important  war,  that  he  did  many  great  actions 
“  without  the  general,  the  general  none  without  him.”  JLu« 
cullus  marched  againit  Mithridates,  who  lay  encamped  in  the 
plains  of  Cabirae.  The  latter  had  the  advantage  in  two  ac¬ 
tions,  but  was  entirely  defeated  in  the  third,  and  obliged  to  fly 
without  eithei  for v ant  or  equerry  to  attend  him,  or  a  Angle 
horle  of  his  liable.  It  was  not  till  very  late,  that  one  of  his 
eunuchs,  ieeing  him  on  foot  in  the  midit  of  the  flying  crowd, 
got  from  his  boric,  and  gave  it  him.  The  R-omans  were  fo 
near  him,  that  they  almoll  had  him  in  their  hands  ;  and  it  was 
owing  entirely  to  themfelves  that  they  did  not  take  him.  The 
avarice  only  of  the  foldiers  loll  them  a  prey,  which  they  had 
purfued  fo  long,  through  fo  many  toils,  dangers,  and  battles, 
and  deprived  Lucullus  of  the  foie  reward  of  all  his  viClories. 


*  A  bam  iftavn  refertam  ct  enndem  delicatam,  lie  obiit,  ut  in  ea  neque 
avaritise,  ueque  luxuri*  Veftigium  reliquerit.  Maximo  in  bello  fic  eft  ver- 
fatus,  ut  hie  multas  res  et  magnas  fine  imperatore  geflerit,  nullam  fine  hoc 
iiuperator.  Cic.  pro  Murena,  n.  20. 
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Mithridates,  fays  *  Cicero,  artfully  imitated  the  manners  in 
which  Medea  efcaped  the  purfuit  of  her  father,  in  the  fame 
kingdom  of  Pontus.  That  princefs  is  faid  to  have  cut  the  body 
of  Abfyrtus,  her  brother,  in  pieces,  and  to  have  fcattered  his 
limbs  in  the  places  through  which  her  father  purfued  her ;  in 
order  that  his  care  in  taking  up  thofe  difperfed  members,  and 
the  grief  fo  fad  a  fpe&acle  would  give  him,  might  flop  the 
rapidity  of  his  purfuit.  Mithridates  in  like  manner,  as  he  fled, 
left  upon  the  way  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  filver,  and  precious 
cffedfs,  which  had  either  defcended  to  him  from  his  anceftors, 
or  had  been  amafl’ed  by  himfelf  in  the  preceding  wars :  and 
whiltt  the  foldiers  employed  themfelves  in  gathering  thofe  trea- 
fures  too  attentively,  the  king  efcaped  their  hands.  So  that 
the  father  of  Medea  was  flopped  in  his  purfuit  by  forrow,  but 
the  Romans  by  joy. 

After  this  defeat  of  the  enemy,  Lucullus  took  the  city  of 
Cabirte,  with  feveral  other  places  and  caftles,  in  which  he  found 
great  riches.  He  found  alfo  the  prifons  full  of  Greeks,  and 
princes  nearly  related  to  the  king,  who  were  confined  in  them. 
As  thofe  unhappy  perfons  had  long  given  themfelves  over  for 
dead,  the  liberty  they  received  from  Lucullus  feemed  lefs  a 
deliverance  than  new  life  to  them.  In  one  of  thefe  caflles,  a 
filter  of  the  king’s  named  Nyfia  was  alfo  taken,  which  was  a 
great  inftance  of  her  good  fortune  ;  for  the  other  filters  of  that 
prince,  with  his  wives,  who  had  been  fent  farther  from  the  dan¬ 
ger,  and  who  believed  themfelves  in  fafety  and  repofe,  all  died 
miferable  ;  Mithridates,  (on  his  flight,  having  fent  them  orders 
to  die,  by  Bacchidas  the  eunuch. 

Among  the  other  filters  of  the  king  were  Roxana  and  Sta¬ 
tus,  both  unmarried,  and  about  40  years  of  age,  with  two  of 
his  wives,  Berenice  and  Monima,  both  of  Ionia.  All  Greece 
fpoke  much  of  the  latter,  whom  they  admired  more  for  her 
wifdom  than  beauty,  though  exquifite.  The  king  having  fallen 
delperately  in  love  with  her,  had  forgot  nothing  that  might 
incline  her  to  favour  his  pafiion.  He  fent  her  at  once  15,000 

*  Ex  fuo  regno  fic  Mithridates  profugit,  ut  ex  eodem  Ponto  Medea  ilia 
quondam  profugiffe  dicitur  ;  quam  predicant,  in  fuga,  fratris  fui  membra 
in  1  is  locis,  qua  fe  parens  perfequeretur,  diflipavifle,  ut  eorurn  colledtio  dif- 
perfa,  mcErorque  patrius  celeritatem  perfequendi  retardaret.  Sic  Mithri¬ 
dates  fugiens maximum  vim  auri  atque  argenti,  pulcherrimarumque  rerum 
omnium,  quas  et  a  majoribus  acceperat,  et  ipfe  bello  fuperiore  ex  tota  Afia 
direptas  in  fuum  regnum  congelferat  in  Ponto,  omnem  reliquit.  H;ec 
<lum  noftri  coiligunt  omnia  diligeutius,  re:-,  ipfe  e  manibus  eifugit.  Ita 
ilium  in  perfequendi  Audio  manor,  hoc  lcetitia  mar-davit.  Cic.  de  leg. 
Manil.  n. m.  6 
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pieces  of  gold.  She  was  always  averfe  to  him,  and  refufed  his 
prefents,  till  he  gave  her  the  quality  of  wife  and  queen,  and 
fent  her  the  royal  tiara  or  diadem,  an  effential  ceremony  in  the 
marriage  of  the  kings  of  thofe  nations.  Nor  did  fhe  then  com¬ 
ply  without  extreme  regret  and  in  compliance  with  her  family, 
dazzled  with  the  fplendor  of  a  crown,  and  the  power  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  was  at  that  time  victorious,  and  at  the  height  of  his 
glory.  From  her  marriage  to  the  inftant  of  which  we  are  now 
fpeaking,  that  unfortunate  priucefs  had  paffed  her  life  in  con¬ 
tinual  fadnefs  and  affliction,  lamenting  her  fatal  beauty,  that  in- 
ftead  of  a  hulband  had  given  her  a  matter,  and  of  procuring  her 
an  honourable  abode,  and  the  endearments  of  conjugal  fociety, 
had  confined  her  in  a  clofe  prifon,  under  a  guard  of  barbarians  ; 
where,  far  removed  from  the  delightful  regions  of  Greece,  the 
had  only  enjoyed  a  dream  of  the  happinefs  with  which  (lie  had 
been  flattered,  and  had  rea^y  loft  that  fo’lid  and  effential  good 
flie  poffcffed  in  hen  own  beloved  country. 

When  Bacchidas  arrived,  and  had  flgnifled  to  the  princeffes 
the  orders  of  Mithridates,  which  favoured  them  no  further 
than  to  leave  them  at  liberty  to  chuofe  the  kind  of  death  they 
fliould  think  molt  gentle  and  immediate  ;  Monima,  taking  the 
diadem  from  her  head,  tied  it  round  her  neck,  and  hung  herfelf 
up  by  it  :  but  that  wreath  not  being  ftrong  enough,  and  break¬ 
ing,  lire  cried  out,  “  Ah  !  fatal  trifle,  you  might  at  leaft  do  me 
“  this  mournful  office.”  Then,  throwing  it  away  with  indig¬ 
nation,  fhe  prefented  her  neck  to  Bacchidas. 

As  for  Berenice,  fhe  took  a  cup  of  poifon  ;  and  as  fhe  was 
going  to  drink  it,  her  mother,  who  was  prefeut,  deflred  to  fhare 
it  with  her.  They  accordingly  drank  both  together.  The 
half  of  that  cup  fufficed  to  carry  off  the  mother,  worn  out  and 
feeble  with  age,  but  was  not  enough  to  furmount  the  ftrength 
and  youth  of  Berenice.  That  princefs  ftruggled  long  with 
death  in  the  molt  violent  agonies,  till  Bacchidas,  tired  with 
waiting  the  eftedts  of  the  poilon,  ordered  her  to  be  ftraugled. 

Of  the  two  filters, -Roxana  is  faid  to  have  fwallowed  poilon, 
venting  a  thoufand  reproaches  and  imprecations  againlt  Mithri¬ 
dates.  Statira,  on  the  contrary,  was  pleafed  with  her  bro¬ 
ther,  and  thanked  him,  that  being  in  fo  great  danger  for  his 
own  ptrfon,  he  had  not  forgot  them,  and  had  taken  care  to 
fupply  them  with  the  means  of  dying  free,  and  of  withdrawing 
from  the  indignities  their  enemies  might  die  have  made  them 
fuffer. 

Their  deaths  extremely  afflidted  LucuHus,  who  was  of  a 
gentle  and  humane  difpolition.  He  continued  his  march  in 
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purfuit  of  Mithridates  :  but  having  received  advice,  that  he  was 
four  days  journey  before  him,  and  had  taken  the  route  of  Arme¬ 
nia,  to  retire  to  his  fon-in-law,  he  returned  diredtly ;  and 
after  having  fubje&ed  fome  countries,  and  taken  fome  cities  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  fent  Appius  Clodius  to  Tigranes,  to  de¬ 
mand  Mithridates  of  him  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  returned  againft 
Amifus,  which  place  was  not  yet  taken.  *  Callimachus,  who 
commanded  in  it,  and  was  the  moft  able  engineer  of  his  times, 
had  alone  prolonged  the  fiege.  When  he  faw  that  he  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  he  fet  fire  to  the  city,  and  efcaped  in  a  fliip  that 
waited  for  him.  Lucullus  did  his  utnroft  to  extinguiftr  the 
flames,  but  in  vain  ;  and,  to  increafe  his  concern,  faw  himfelt 
obliged  to  abandon  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  the  foldiers, 
from  whom  the  place  had  as  much  to  fear  as  from  the  flames 
themfelves.  His  troops  were  infatiable  for  booty,  and  he  not 
capable  of  reftraining  them.  A  rain  that  happened  to  fall,  pre- 
ferved  a  great  number  of  buildings  ;  and  Lucullus,  before  his 
departure,  caufed  thofe  which  had  been  burned  to  be  rebuilt. 
This  city  was  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Athenians.  Such  of  the 
Athenians,  during  Ariftion’s  being  matter  of  Athens,  as  detired 
to  fly  from  his  tyranny,  had  retired  thither,  and  enjoyed  there 
the  fame  rights  and  privileges  with  the  natives. 

Lucullus,  when  he  left  Amifus,  direfted  his  march  towards 
the  cities  of  Afia,  which  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  ufurers 
and  tax-farmers  held  under  the  moft  dreadful  oppreffion  ;  info- 
much  that  thofe  poor  people  were  obliged  to  fell  their  children 
of  both  fexes,  and  even  fet  up  to  auftion  the  paintings  and  fta- 
tues  confecrated  to  the  gods :  and  when  thefe  would  not  fuffice 
to  pay  the  duties,  taxes,  and  intereft  unpaid,  they  were  given  up 
without  mercy  to  their  creditors,  and  often  expoled  to  fuch  bar¬ 
barous  tortures,  that  flavery,  in  comparifon  with  their  miferies, 
feemed  a  kind  of  redrefs  and  tranquillity  to  them. 

Thefe  immenfe  debts  of  the  province  arofe  from  the  fine  of 
20,000  f  talents,  which  Sylla  had  impofed  on  it.  They  had 
already  paid  the  fum  twice  over :  but  thofe  infatiable  ufurers, 
by  heaping  intereft  upon  intereft,  had  run  it  up  to  ±120,000 
talents  ;  fo  that  they  ftill  owed  triple  the  fums  they  had  already 
paid. 

Tacitus  $  has  reafon  to  fay,  that  ufury  was  one  of  the  moft 
ancient  evils  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  the  moft  frequent 


*  A.  M.  3934.  Ant.  J.  C.  70. 
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caufe  of  fedition  ;  but  at  the  time  we  now  fpeak  of,  it  was  car¬ 
ried  to  an  excels  not  eafy  to  comprehend. 

The  intereft  of  money  amonglt  the  Romans  was  paid  every’ 
month,  and  was  one  per  cent.  :  hence  it  was  called  Ufura  Cen- 
tefima,  or  Unciarum  Fcenus ;  becaufe  in  reckoning  the  twelve 
months,  twelve  per  cent,  was  paid:  Uncia  is  the  twelfth  part 
of  an  whole. 

*The  law  of  the  twelve  tables  prohibited  the  railing  intereft 
to  above  twelve  per  cent.  This  law  was  revived  by  the  two 
tribunes  of  the  people,  in  the  396th  year  of  Rome. 

+  Ten  years  after,  intereft  was  reduced  to  half  that  fum,  in 
the  406th  year  of  Rome  :  Semunciarum  Foenus. 

$  At  length,  in  the  41  ith  year  of  Rome,  all  intereft  was  pro¬ 
hibited  by  decree  :  Ne  fcenerari  liceret. 

All  thefe  decrees  were  ineffectual.  j|  Avarice  was  always 
too  ftrong  for  the  laws  :  and  whatever  regulations  were  made 
to  fupprefs  it,  either  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  or  under  the 
emperors,  it  always  found  means  to  elude  them.  Ncr  has  it 
paid  more  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  which  has  never  en¬ 
tered  into  any  compofition  in  this  point,  and  feverelv  condemns 
all  ufury,  even  the  moft  moderate  ;  becaufe,  God  having  forbade 
any,  the  never  believed  fhe  had  a  right  to  permit  it  in  the  leaft. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  ufury  has  always  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the 
Hates  where  it  has  been  tolerated  ;  and  it  was  this  diforder  which 
contributed  very  much  to  fubvert  the  conftitution  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  and  gave  birth  to  the  greateft  calamities  in  all 
the  provinces  of  that  empire. 

Lucullus,  at  this  time,  applied  himfelf  in  giving  the  province 
of  Alia  fome  relaxation,  which  he  could  only  effeft  by  putting 
a  flop  to  the  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  the  ufurers  and  tax-farmers. 
The  latter,  finding  themfelves  deprived  by  Lucullus  of  the  im- 
menfe  gain  they  made,  raifed  a  great  outcry,  as  if  they  had  been 
exceffively  injured,  and  by  the  force  of  money  animated  many 
orators  againft  him  ;  particularly  confiding  in  having  moft  of 
thofe  who  governed  the  republic  in  their  debt,  which  gave  them 
a  very  extenfive  and  almoft  unbounded  influence.  But  Lucullus 
defpifed  their  clamours  with  a  conftancy  the  more  admirable 
from  its  being  very  uncommon. 

*  Tacit.  Armal.  vi.  c.  16.  Liv.  1.  viL  n.  16.  f  Liv.  L  vii.  n.  27. 
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SECTION  III. 

LUCULLUS  DECLARES  WAR  WITH  TIGRANES. - THE  LATTER 

LOSES  TWO  BATTLES. 

Tigranes*,  to  whom  Lucullus  had  lent  an  ambaflador, 
though  of  no  great  power  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  en¬ 
larged  it  fo  much  by  a  feries  of  fuccefles,  of  which  there  are  few 
examples,  that  he  was  commonly  furnamed  the  “  King  of 
“  Kings.”  After  having  overthrown  and  almoft  ruined  the  family 
x>f  the  kings,  fucceffors  of  Seleucus  the  Great  ;  after  having 
very  often  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Parthians,  tranfported 
whole  cities  of  Greeks  into  Media,  conquered  all  Syria  and  Pa- 
leftinC,  and  given  law  to  the  Arabians,  called  Scaenites  ;  he 
reigned  with  an  authority  refpeCted  by  all  the  princes  of  Aha. 
The  people  paid  him  honours,  after  the  manner  of  the  Er.lt, 
even  to  adoration.  His  pride  was  inflamed  and  fupported  by 
the  immenfe  riches  he  poffeffed,  by  the  exceffive  and  continual 
praifes  of  his  flatterers,  and  by  a  profperity  that  had  never 
known  any  interruption. 

Appius  Clodius  was  introduced  to  an  audience  of  this  prince, 
who  appeared  with  all  the  fplendor  he  could  difplay,  in  order 
to  give  the  ambaffador  an  higher  idea  of  the  royal  dignity  ; 
who,  on  his  fide,  uniting  the  haughtinefs  of  his  difpofition  with, 
that  which  particularly  chara&erifed  his  republic,  perfe&ly  fup¬ 
ported  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  ambaflador. 

After  having  explained  in  a  few  words,  the  fubjeCt  of  com¬ 
plaint  which  the  Romans  had  againft  Mithridates,  and  that 
prince’s  breach  of  faith  in  breaking  the  peace,  without  fo  much 
as  attempting  to  give  any  reafon  or  colour  for  it ;  he  told  Ti- 
granes,  that  he  came  to  demand  his  being  delivered  up  to  him, 
as  due  by  every  fort  of  title  to  Lucullus’s  triumph  ;  that  he  did 
not  believe,  as  a  friend  to  the  Romans,  which  he  had  been  till 
then,  that  he  would  make  any  difficulty  in  giving  up  Mithri¬ 
dates  ;  and  that  in  cafe  of  his  refufal,  he  was  inftrufted  to  de¬ 
clare  war  again (1  him. 

That  prince,  who  had  never  been  contradicted,  and  who  knew 
no  other  law  nor  rule  but  his  will  and  pleafure,  was  extremely 
ofFended  at  this  Roman  freedom.  But  he  was  much  more  fo 
with  Lucullus’s  letter  when  it  was  delivered  to  him.  The  title 
of  king  only,  which  it  gave  him,  did  not  fatisfy  him.  He  had 
affumed  that  of  “  king  of  kings,”  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
and  had  carried  his  pride  in  that  refpect  fo  far  as  to  caufe  him- 
felf  to  be  ferved  by  crowned  heads.  He  never  appeared  in 
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public  without  having  four  kings  attending  him  ;  two  on  foot, 
on  each  fide  of  his  horfe,  when  he  went  abroad.:  at  table,  in  his 
chamber,  in  fhort  every-where,  he  had  always  fome  of  them  to 
do  the  lowed  offices  for  him  ;  but  elpecially  when  he  gave  au- 
di  ence  to  ambaffadors  :  for  at  that  time,  to  give  Grangers  a 
greater  idea  of  his  glory  and  power,  he  made  them  all  Hand  in 
two  ranks,  one  on  each  fide  of  his  throne,  where  they  appeared 
in  the  habit  and  pofture  of  common  flaves.  A  pride  fo  full  of 
ablurdity  offends  all  the  world.  One  more  refined  fhocks  lefs, 
though  much  the  fame  at  bottom. 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  a  prince  of  this  charadler  fhould  bear 
the  manner  in  which  Clodius  lpoke  to  him  with  impatience.  It 
was  the  firfl:  free  and  fincere  ipeech  he  had  heard,  during  the  25 
years  he  had  governed  his  fubjetts,  or  rather  tyrannized  over 
them  with  exceffive  infolence.  He  anfwered,  that  Mithridates 
was  the  father  of  Cleopatra  his  wife  ;  that  the  union  between 
them  was  of  too  Ariel  a  nature  to  admit  his  delivering  him  up 
ior  the  triumph  of  Lucullus  ;  and  that  it  the  Romans  were  un¬ 
juft  enough  to  make  war  againll  him,  he  knew  how  to  defend 
himfelf,  and  to  make  them  repent  it.  To  exprefs  his  refent- 
rnent  by  his  anfvver,  he  directed  it  only  to  Lucullus,  without 
adding  the  ufual  title  of  Imperator,  or  any  others  commonly 
given  to  the  Roman  generals. 

I.ucullus,  when  Clodius  reported  his  commiffion,  and  that 
war  had  been  declared  againft  Tigranes,  returned  with  the  ut- 
moff  diligence  into  Pontus  to  begin  it.  The  enterprife  feemed 
rafh,  and  the  terrible  power  of  the  king  aftoniflied  all  thofe  who 
relied  lefs  upon  the  valour  of  the  troops  and  the  conduft  of  the 
general,  than  upon  a  multitude  of  fold'iers.  After  having  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  Sinope,  he  gave  that  place  its  liberty,  as  be  did 
alfo  to  Amifus,  and  made  them  both  free  and  independ¬ 
ent  cities.  Cotta  did  not  treat  Heraclea,  which  he  took,  after 
a  long  iiege,  by  treachery,  in  the  fame  manner.  He  enriched 
himfelf  out  of  its  fpoils,  treated  the  inhabitants  with  exceffive 
cruelty,  and  burned  almoff  the  whole  city.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  was  at  firfl  well  received  by  the  fenate,  and  honoured 
with  the  lurname  of  Ponticus,  upon  account  of  taking  that  place  : 
but  foon  after,  when  the  Heracleans  had  laid  their  complaints  be¬ 
fore  the  fenate,  and  reprefented,  in  a  manner  capable  of  moving 
the  hardeft  hearts,  the  miferies  Cotta’s  avarice  and  cruelty  had 
made  them  fuffer,  the  fenate  contented  themfelves  with  depriving 
him  of  the  Latus  Clavus,  which  was  the  robe  worn  by  the  fena- 
tors ;  a  punifhment  uawife  proportioned  to  the  crying  exccfies 
proved  upon  him. 
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Lucullus  left  Sornatius,  one  of  his  generals,  in  Pontus  with 
6000  men,  and  marched  with  the  reft,  which  amounted  only  to 
1 2,000  foot  and  3000  horfe,  through  Cappadocia  to  the  Euphra¬ 
tes.  He  palled  that  river  in  the  midft  of  winter,  and  afterwards 
the  Tigris,  and  came  before  Tigranocerta,  which  was  at  fome 
fmall  diftance,  to  attack  Tigranes  in  his  capital,  where  he  had 
lately  arrived  from  Syria.  Nobody  dared  fpeak  to  that  prince 
of  Lucullus  and  his  march,  after  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  per- 
fon  tha‘  brought  him  the  firft  news  of  it,  whom  he  put  to  death 
in  reward  for  fo  important  a  fervice.  He  liftened  to  nothing 
but  the  dilcourfes  of  flatterers,  who  told  him  Lucullus  muft  be 
a  great  captain,  if  he  only  dared  wait  for  him  at  Ephefus,  and 
did  not  betake  himfelf  to  flight  and  abandon  Alia,  when  he  faw 
the  many  thoufands  of  which  his  army  was  compofed.  So  true 
it  is,  fays  Plutarch,  that  as  all  conftitutions  are  not  capable  of 
bearing  much  wine,  all  minds  are  not  fuited  to  bearing  great  for¬ 
tunes  without  lofs  of  reafon  and  infatuation. 

Tigranes  at  firft  had  not  deigned  fo  much  as  to  fee  or  fpeak 
to  Mithridates,  though  his  father-in-law,  but  treated  him  with 
the  utmoft  contempt  and  arrogance,  kept  him  at  a  diftance,  and 
placed  a  guard  over  him  as  a  prifoner  of  ftate,  in  marfhy  un- 
wholefome  places.  ||  But  after  Clodius’s  embafiy,  he  had  order¬ 
ed  him  to  be  brought  to  court  with  all  poffible  honours  and 
marks  ofrefpedt.  In  a  private  converfation  which  they  had  to¬ 
gether  without  witneffes,  they  cured  themfelves  of  their  mutual 
fufpicions,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  their  friends,  upon  whom 
they  call  all  the  blame. 

In  the  number  of  thofe  unfortunates  was  Metrodorus,  of  the 
city  of  Scepfis,  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  had  fo  much 
credit  with  the  king,  that  he  was  called  the  king’s  father.  That 
prince  had  fent  him  on  an  embafly  to  Tigranes,  to  defire  aid 
againft  the  Romans.  When  he  had  explained  the  oceafion  of 
his  journey,  Tigranes  afked  him,  “And  for  you  Metrodorus, 
“  what  would  you  advife  me  to  do  in  regard  to  your  mailer’s  de- 
“  mands  ?”  Upon  which  Metrodorus  replied,  out  of  an  excefs 
of  ill-timed  fincerity  :  “  As  an  ambaflador,  I  advife  you  to  do 
“  what  Mithridates  demands  of  you  ;  but  as  your  counl'el,  not 
“  to  do  it.”  This  was  a  criminal  prevarication,  and  a  kind  of 
treafon.  It  colt  him  his  life,  when  Mithridates  had  been  ap- 
prifed  of  it  by  Tigranes. 

Lucullus  continually  advanced  againft  that  prince,  and  was  al¬ 
ready  in  a  manner  at  the  gates  of  his  palace,  without  his  either 
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know  ing  or  believing  any  thing  of  the  matter  ;  fo  much  was  lie 
blinded  by  his  preemption.  Mithrobarzanes,  one  of  his  favour¬ 
ites,  ventured  to  carry  him  that  news.  The  reward  he  had  for 
;t  was  to  be  charged  with  a  commiffion  to  go  immediately  with 
lome  troops,  and  bring  Lucullus  prifoner  ;  as  if  the  queftion  had 
teen  only  to  arrelt  one  of  the  king’s  fubjedts.  The  favourite, 
v.'ii’n  the  greateft  part  of  the  troops  given  him,  loft  their  lives  in 
endeavouring  to  execute  that  dangerous  commiffion.  This  ill 
tuccefs  opened  the  eyes  of  Tigranes,  and  made  him  recover  from 
his  infatuation.  Mithridates  had  been  fent  back  into  Pontus 
with  10,00c  horie,  to  raife  troops  there,  and  to  return  and  join 
Tigranes,  in  cafe  Lucullus  entered  Armenia.  For  himfelf,  he 
had  cbofen  to  continue  at  Tigranocerta,  in  order  to  give  the  ne- 
ceffnry  orders  for  raifing  troops  throughout  his  whole  dominions. 
Afterthis  check,  he  began  to  be  afraid  of  Lucullus,  quitted  Ti¬ 
granocerta,  retired  to  mount  Taurus,  and  gave  orders  for  all  his 
troops  to  repair  thither  to  him. 

Lucullus  marched  di reedy  to  Tigranocerta,  took  up  his  quar¬ 
ters  around  the  place,  and  formed  the  liege  of  it.  This  city  was 
mil  of  all  forts  of  riches  ;  the  inhabitants  of  all  orders  ar.d  condi¬ 
tions  having  emulated  each  other  in  contributing  to  its  embeliilh- 
ruent  and  magnificence,  in  order  to  make  their  court  to  the  king. 
For  this  reafon,  Lucullus  preffed  the  liege  with  the  utmoft  vi¬ 
gour,  believing  that  Tigranes  would  never  fuffer  it  to  be  taken,. 
and  that  he  would  come  on  in  a  tranfport  of  fury  to  offer  him 
battle,  and  oblige  him  to  raife  the  liege.  And  he  was  not  mif- 
taken  in  his  conje&ure.  Mithridates  fent  every  day  couriers  to 
Tigranes,  and  wrote  him  letters,  to  advife  him  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms,  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  only  to  make  life  of  his  caval¬ 
ry  in  cutting  off  Lucullus’s  provffions.  Taxilus  himfelf  was 
fent  by  him  with  the  fame  inftruftions,  who  Haying  with  him  in 
his  camp,  made  earneft  inftances  to  him  every  day,  not  to  attack 
the  Roman  armies,  as  they  were  excellently  difeiplined,  veteran 
foldiers,  and  almoft  invincible. 

At  fir  ft  he  hearkened  to  this  advice  with  patience  enough 
but  when  his  troops,  confifting  of  a  great  number  of  Gi'terent  na¬ 
tions  were  affembltd,  not  only  the  king’s  feafts,  but  his  councils, 
refeunded  with  nothing  but  vain  bravadoes,  full  of  mfolence, 
pride,  and  barbarian  menaces.  Taxilus  was  in  danger  of  being 
killed,  for  having  ventured  to  oppofe  the  advice  of  thofe  who 
were  for  a  battle ;  and  Mithridates  himfelf  was  openly  accufed 
of  oppofing  it  only  out  of  envy,  to  deprive  his  fon-in-law  of 
the  glory  of  io  great  a  fuccefs. 

Xa  this  conceit  Tigranes  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  left 
/  Mithridates 
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Mithridaites  fhould  arrive,  and  ftiare  with  him  in  the  honour  of 
the  victory.  He  therefore  marched  with  all  his  forces,  tellmg 
his  friends,  that  he  was  only  forry  on  one  account,  and  that  was 
his  having  to  do  with  Lucullus  alone,  and  not  with  all  the  Ro¬ 
man  generals  together.  He  meafured  his  hopes  of  fuccefs  by 
the  number  of  his  troops.  He  had  about  20,000  archers  and 
flingers,  5 5,000  horfe,  1 7,000  of  which  were  heavy-armed  caval¬ 
ry,  150,000  foot,  divided  into  companies  and  battalions,  betides 
workmen  to  clear  the  roads,  build  bridges,  cleanfe  and  turn  the 
courfe  of  rivers,  with  other  labourers  neccflary  in  armies,  to  the 
number  of  35,000,  who,  drawn  up  in  battle  behind  the  comba¬ 
tants,  made  the  army  appear  (till  more  numerous,  and  augment¬ 
ed  its  force  and  his  confidence. 

When  he  had  pafTed  mount  Taurus,  and  all  his  troops  ap¬ 
peared  together  in  the  plains,  the  fight  alone  oi  his  army  was 
fufficient  to  llrike  terror  into  the  moll  daring  enemy.  Lucul¬ 
lus,  always  intrepid,  divided  his  troops.  He  left  Murena  with 
6000  foot  before  the  place,  and  with  all  the  reft  of  his  infantry, 
conlilling  of  24  cohorts,  which  together  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  10  or  12,000  men,  all  his  horie,  and  about  xooo  archers 
arid  (lingers,  marched  againft  Tigranes,  and  encamped  in  the 
plain,  with  a  large  river  in  his  front. 

This  handful  of  men  made  Tigranes  laugh,  and  fupplied  his 
flatterers  with  great  matter  for  pleafantry.  Some  openly  jefted 
upon  them  ;  others,  by  way  of  diverhon,  drew  lots  for  their 
fpoils  ;  and  of  all  Tigranes’s  generals,  and  the  kings  in  his  armyr 
there  was  not  one  who  did  not  intreat  him  to  give  the  charge 
of  that  affair  to  him  alone,  and  content  himfelf  with  being  only 
a  fpeClator  of  the  action.  Tigranes  himfelf,  to  appear  agree¬ 
able,  and  a  fine  railler,  ufed  an  expreflion,  which  has  been  much 
admired  ;  “  If  they  come  as  ambaffadors,  they  are  a  great  many  ; 
“  but  if  as  enemies,  very  few.”  Thus  the  firft  day  palled  in 
jelling  and  raillery. 

The  next  morning  at  fun-rife,  Lucullus  made  his  army  march 
out  of  their  intrenehments.  That  of  the  Barbarians  was  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river,  towards  the  eaft  ;  and  the  river  ran  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  a  little  below  it  turned  off  to  the  left  towards  the 
well,  where  it  was  eafily  fordable.  Lucullus,  in  leading  his  army 
to  this  ford,  inclined  alfo  to  the  left,  towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  river,  haileuing  his  march.  Tigranes,  who  faw  him,  believ¬ 
ed  he  fled  ;  and  calling  for  Taxilus,  told  him  with  a  contemptu¬ 
ous  laugh — “  Do  you  fee  thofe  invincible  Roman  legions  ?  You 
“  iee  they  can  run  away.”  Taxilus  replied,  “  I  wilh  your  ma- 
“  jelly’s  good  fortune  may  this  day  do  a  miracle  in  your  favour  ; 

“but 
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“  but  the  arms  and  march  of  thofe  legions  do  not  argue  people 
“  running  away.” 

Taxilus  was  ftill  fpeaking,  when  he  faw  the  eagle  of  the  firll 
legion  move  on  a  fudden  to  the  right  about,  by  the  command  of 
Lucullus,  followed  by  all  the  cohorts,  in  order  to  pafs  the  river. 
Tigranes,  recovering  then  with  difficulty,  like  one  that  had  been 
long  drunk,  cried  out  two' or  three  times,  “  How  1  Are  thofe 
“  people  coming  to  us  ?”  They  came  on  fo  fall,  th3t  his  nume¬ 
rous  troops  did  not  poll  themfelves,  nor  draw  up  in  battle  with¬ 
out  abundance  of  diforder  and  confeffion.  Tigranes  placed  him- 
felf  in  the  centre  ;  gave  the  left  wing  to  the  king  of  the  Adia- 
benians,  and  the  right  to  the  king  of  the  Medes.  Thegreateffc 
part  of  the  heavy-armed  horfe  covered  the  front  of  the  right 
wing. 

As  Lucullus  was  preparing  to  pafs  the  river,  fome  of  his  ge¬ 
neral-officers  advifed  him  not  to  engage  upon  that  day,  becaufe 
one  of  thofe  unfortunate  days  which  the  Romans  called  black 
days  :  for  it  was  the  fame  upon  which  the  army  of  Scipio  *  had 
been  defeated  in  the  battle  with  the  Cirnbri.  Lucullus  made 
them  this  anfwer,  which  afterwards  became  fo  famous  :  “  And 
“  for  me,  I  will  make  this  an  happy  day  for  the  Romans.”  It 
was  the  fixth  day  of  Odlober,  the  day  before  the  nones  of  06to- 
ber. 

After  having  made  that  reply,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  be 
difcouraged,  he  palled  the  river,  and  marched  foremoft  againtl 
the  enemy.  He  was  armed  with  a  Heel  cuirafs,  made  in  the  form 
of  fcales,  which  glittered  furprifingly,  under  which  was  his  coat 
of  arms  bordered  all  around  with  a  fringe.  He  carried  his 
naked  fword  firming  in  his  hand,  to  intimate  to  his  troops,  that 
it  was  neceffary  to  join  an  enemy  immediately,  accuilomed  to 
fight  only  at  a  diftance  with  their  arrows,  and  to  deprive  them, 
by  the  fwiftnefs  and  impetuoiity  of  the  attack,  of  the  fpace  re* 
quired  for  the  ufe  of  them. 

Perceiving  that  the  heavy-armed  cavalry',  upon  whom  the 
enemy  very  much  relied,  were  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  a  little 
hill,  of  which  the  fummit  was  flat  and  level,  and  the  declivity  of 
not  above  500  paces,  neither  much  broken,  nor  very  difficult,  he 
faw  at  firfi  view  what  ufe  he  had  to  make  of  it.  He  command¬ 
ed  his  Thracian  and  Galatian  horfe  to  charge  that  body  of  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  in  flank,  with  orders  only  to  turn  alide  their  lan¬ 
ces  with  their  i words ;  for  the  principal,  or  rather  whole  force  of 

*  The  Greek  text  fays,  the  army  of  Scipio,  which  M.  tie  Thou  has 
juftly  corrected  in  the  margin  of  his  Plutarch,  the  army  of  Cepio. 

thofe 
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thofe  heavy-armed  horfe,  confided  in  their  lances,  which  when 
they  had  not  room  to  uie,  they  could  do  nothing  either  againfb 
the  enemy,  or  for  themfelves  ;  their  arms  being  io  heavy,  tlifF, 
and  cumberlome,  that  they  could  not  turn  themfelves,  and  vtere 

almoft  immoveable.  , 

Whilft  his  cavalry  marched  to  execute  his  orders,  he  tooic  two 
cohorts  of  foot,  and  went  to  gain  the  eminence.  i  he  infantry 
followed  courageoufly,  excited  by  the  example  of  their  general, 
whom  they  faw  marching  foremoft  on  foot,  and  alcer.ding  the 
hill.  When  he  was  at  the  top,  he  fhewed  himfelf  from  the 
higheft  part  of  it  ;  and  feeing  from  thence  the  whole  order  of 
the  enemy's  battle,  he  cried  out,  “  The  victory  is  ours,  fellow- 
“  foldiers,  the  viftory  is  ours.”  At  the  fame  time,  with  his  two 
cohorts  he  advanced  againft.  that  heavy-armed  cavalry,  and  or¬ 
dered  his  troops  not  to  make  life  of  their  pikes,  but  join  thofe 
horfe  fword  in  hand,  and  ftrike  upon  their  legs  and  thighs, 
which  were  the  only  unarmed  part  about  them.  But  lus  iol- 
diers  had  not  fo  much  trouble  with  them.  That  cavalry  d.d 
not  flay  their  coming  on,  but  (hamefully  took  to  flight ;  and 
howling  as  they  fled,  fell  with  their  heavy  unwieldy  liortes  into 
the  ranks  of  their  foot,  without  joining  battle  at  all,  or  io  much 
as  making  a  Angle  thrud  with  their  lances.  The  daughter  did 
not  begin  until  they  began  to  fly,  or  rather  to  endeavour  it  ; 
for  they  could  not  do  fo,  being  prevented  by  their  own  batta¬ 
lions,  whofe  ranks  were  fo  clofe  and  deep,  that  they  could  not 
break  their  way  through  them.  Tigraues,  that  king  fo  lofty 
and  brave  in  words,  had  taken  to  flight  from  the  beginning, 
with  a  few  followers  ;  and  feeing  his  fon,  the  companion  of  his 
fortune,  he  took  off  his  diadem,  weeping,  and  giving  it  him,  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  fave  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could,  by  another  route. 
That  young  prince  was  afraid  to  put  the  diadem  upon  his  head, 
which  would  have  been  a  dangerous  ornament  at  fuch  a  time, 
and  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  moil  faitnful  of  his  fei- 
vunts,  who  was  taken  a  moment  after,  ana  carried  to  lbucullus. 

It  is  laid,  that  in  this  defeat  more  than  ioo,oco  of  the  ene¬ 
my's  foot  perilhed,  and  that  very  tew  of  their  horfe  cHapcd. 
On  the  fide  of  the  Romans,  only  five  were  killed,  and  too 
wounded.  They  had  never  engaged  in  a  pitched  battle  fo  great 
a  number  of  enemies  with  fo  few  troops  ;  for  the  victors  did 
not  amount  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  vanquifhed.  1  he 
greateft  and  moil  able  Roman  generals,  who  had  feen  moft  wars 
and  battles,  gave  Lucullns  particular  praifes,  for  having  defeat¬ 
ed  two  or  the  created  and  moil  powerful  kings  in  the  world,  by 
two  entirely  different  methods,  delay  and  expedition:  for,  by 
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protraction  and  fpinning  out  the  war,  he  exhaufted  Mithridates 
when  he  was  ftrongeft  and  moll  formidable  ;  and  ruined  Ti- 
granes,  by  making  hafte,  and  not  giving  him  time  to  look  about 
him.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  few  captains  have  known 
how,  like  him,  to  make  flownefs  aCtive,  and  hafte  fure. 

It  was  this  latter  conduct  that  prevented  Mithridates  from 
being  prefent  in  the  battle.  He  imagined  Lucullus  would  ufe 
the  fame  precaution  and  protraction  againil  Tigranes,  as  he  had 
done  againil  himfelf ;  fo  that  he  marched  but  flowly,  and  by 
fmall  days  journeys  to  join  Tigranes.  But  having  met  fome 
Armenians  upon  the  way,  who  fled  with  the  utmoll  terror  and 
conllernation,  he  fufpedled  what  had  happened  ;  and  afterwards 
meeting  a  much  greater  number,  was  fully  informed  of  the  de¬ 
feat,  and  went  in  fearch  of  Tigranes.  He  found  him  at  length, 
abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  in  a  very  deplorable  condition. 
Far  from  returning  his  ungenerous  treatment,  and  Infulting  Ti¬ 
granes  in  his  misfortunes,  as  he  had  done  him,  he  quitted  his 
horfe,  lamented  their  common  difgraces,  gave  him  the  guard 
that  attended,  and  the  officers  that  ferved  him,  confoled,  encou¬ 
raged,  and  revived  his  hopes  :  fo  that  Mithridates,  upon  thisoc- 
cafion,  fhewed  himfelf  not  entirely  void  of  humanity.  Both  to¬ 
gether  applied  to  railing  new  troops  on  all  fides. 

In  the  mean  time  a  furious  fedition  arofe  at  Tigranocerta  ; 
the  Greeks  having  mutinied  againil  the  Barbarians,  and  deter¬ 
mined  at  all  events  to  deliver  the  city  to  Lucullus.  That  fedi¬ 
tion  was  at  the  highelt  when  he  arrived  there.  He  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  occafion,  ordered  the  alfauit  to  be  given,  took  the 
city,  and  after  having  feized  all  the  king’s  treafures,  abandoned 
it  to  be  plundered  by  the  foldiers  ;  who,  befldes  other  riches, 
found  in  it  8000  talents  of  coined  filver,  about  L.  1,200,000 
fterling.  Befldes  this  plunder,  he  gave  each  foldier  *  8000 
drachms,  which,  with  all  the  booty  they  had  taken,  did  not  fuf- 
fice  to  fatisfy  their  infatiable  avidity. 

f  As  this  city  had  been  peopled  by  colonies,  which  had  been 
carried  away  by  force  from  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  other 
places,  Lucullus  permitted  them  all  to  return  into  their  native 
countries.  They  received  that  permiffion  with  extreme  joy, 
and  quitted  it  in  fo  great  a  number,  that  from  one  of  the  great- 
ell  cities  in  the  world,  Tigranocerta  became  in  an  inftant  almolt 
a  defert. 

J  If  Lucullus  had  purfued  Tigranes  after  his  vidlory,  with- 

*  About  L.20  Sterling.  j-  Strab.  1.  xi.  p.  532.  et  1.  xii.  p.  539. 

I  Diou.  Caf.  L  xxxv.  p.  1. 
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out  giving  him  time  to  raid?  new  troops,  he  would  either  have 
taken  or  driven  him  out  of  the  country,  and  the  war  had  been 
at  an  end.  His  having  failed  to  do  fo,  was  very  ill  taken  both 
in  the  army  and  at  Rome,  and  he  was  accufed,  not  of  negli¬ 
gence,  but  of  having  intended  by  fuch  condudt  to  make  himfelf 
neceffary,  and  to  retain  the  command  longer  in  his  own  hands. 
This  was  one  of  the  reafons  that  prejudiced  the  generality  againft 
him,  and  induced  them  to  think  of  giving  him  a  fucceffor,  as 
we  ihall  fee  in  the  fequel. 

After  the  great  victory  he  had-gained  over  Tigranes,  feveral 
nations  came  to  make  their  fubmiffions  to  him.  He  received 
alfo  an  embafTy  from  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  who  demanded 
the  amity  and  alliance  of  the  Romans.  Lucullus  received  this 
propofal  favourably,  and  fent  alfo  ambaffadors  to  him,  who 
being  arrived  at  the  Parthian  court,  difcovered,  that  the  king, 
uncertain  which  fide  to  take,  wavered  between  the  Romans 
and  Tigranes,  and  had  fecretly  demanded  Mefopotamia  of  the 
latter,  as  the  price  of  the  aid  he  offered  him.  Lucullus,  in¬ 
formed  of  this  fecret  intrigue,  refolved  to  leave  Mithridates 
and  Tigranes,  and  turn  his  arms  againft  the  king  of  the  Parthi¬ 
ans  ;  flattered  with  the  grateful  thought,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  glorious  for  him,  than  to  have  entirely  reduced,  in  one  expe¬ 
dition,  the  three  moft  powerful  princes  under  the  fun.  But  the 
oppofition  this  propofal  met  with  from  the  troops,  obliged  him  to 
renounce  his  enterprife  againft  the  Parthians,  and  to  confine 
himfelf  to  purluing  Tigranes. 

During  this  delay,  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  had  been  indefa¬ 
tigable  in  railing  new  troops.  They  had  fent  to  implore  aid  of 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  efpecially  of  the  Parthians,  who 
were  the  neareft,  and  at  the  fame  time  in  the  belt  condition  to 
aftilt  them  in  the  prefent  emergency  of  their  affairs.  Mithridates 
wrote  a  letter  to  their  king,  which  Salluft  has  preferved,  and  is  to 
be  found  amongft  his  fragments.  I  Ihall  infert  a  part  of  it  in 
this  place. 

Letter  of  Mithridates  to  Arsaces  *  king  of  the  Parthians. 

“  All  thofe  who,  in  a  ftate  of  profperity,  are  invited  to  en- 
ter  as  confederates  into  a  war,  ought  firft  to  coniider,  whether 
“  peace  be  at  their  option  ;  and  next,  whether  what  is  demanded 
“  of  them,  is  confident  with  juftice,  their  intereft,  fufety,  and 
glory.  You  might  enjoy  perpetual  peace  and  tranquillity, 

*  Arfaces  was  a  common  name  to  all  the  kings  of  Parthia. 
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“  were  not  the  enemy  always  intent  upon  feizing  occafions  of 
A(  war,  and  entirely  void  of  faith.  In  reducing  the  Romans, 
“  yon  cannot  but  acquire  exalted  glory.  It  may  teem  incon- 
“  fiftent  in  me,  to  propofc  to  you  either  an  alliance  with  Tigra- 
“  ncs  ;  or,  powerful  as  you  are,  that  you  ffiould  join  a  prince  in 
44  my  unfortunate  condition.  But  I  dare  advance,  that  thofe  two 
“  motives,  your  refentment  againft  Tigranes  upon  account  of 
“  his  late  war  with  you,  and  the  diiadvantageous  fituation  of 
“  my  affairs,  to  judge  rightly  of  them,  far  from  oppofing  my 
44  demand,  ought  to  fupport  it.  For  as  to  Tigranes,  as  he 
44  knows  he  has  given  you  juft  caufe  of  complaint,  he  will  accept 
44  without  difficulty  whatever  conditions  you  (hall  think  fit  to 
“  impofe  upon  him  ;  and  for  me,  I  can  fay,  that  fortune,  by 
“  having  deprived  me  of  almoft  all  I  poffefied,  has  enabled  me 
“  to  give  others  good  counfels  ;  and,  which  is  much  to  be  de- 
“  tired  in  perfons  of  profperity,  I  can  even  from  my  own  misfor- 
“  tunes  iupplv  you  with  examples,  and  induce  you  to  take  better 
“  meafures  than  I  have  done.  For,  do  not  deceive  yourfelf ;  it 
“  is  with  all  the  nations,  ftates,  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the 
44  Romans  are  at  war  ;  and  two  motives,  as  ancient  as  powerful, 
“  put  their  arms  into  their  hands  ;  the  unbounded  ambition  of 
“  extending  their  conquefts,  and  the  infatiable  third  of  riches.” 
Mitbridates  afterwards  enumerates  at  large  the  princes  and  kings 
they  had  reduced  one  after  another,  and  often  by  one  another. 
He  repeats  alfo  his  firft  fucceffes  againft  the  Romans,  and  his 
late  misfortunes.  He  goes  on  to  this  effedl  :  “  Examine  now,  I 
“  beg  of  you,  when  we  are  finally  ruined,  whether  you  will  be 
“  in  a  condition  to  refill:  the  Romans,  or  can  believe,  that  they 
“  will  confine  their  conquefts  to  my  country  ?  I  know  you  are 
“  are  powerful  in  men,  in  arms,  and  treafure  ;  it  is  therefore  we 
“  defire  to  llrengthen  ourfelves  by  your  alliance  ;  they,  to 
“  grow  rich  by  your  fpoils.  For  the  reft,  it  is  the  intent  of 
“  Tigranes  (to  avoid  drawing  the  war  into  his  own  country) 
“  that  we  fhall  go  with  all  our  troops,  which  are  certainly  well 
44  difciplined,  to  carry  our  arms  far  from  home,  and  attack  the 
“  enemy  in  perfon  in  their  own  country.  We  cannot  there- 
“  fore  either  conquer  or  be  conquered,  without  your  being  in 
“  danger.  Do  you  not  know,  that  the  Romans,  when  they 
“  found  themfelves  flopped  by  the  ocean  on  the  Weft,  turned 
44  their  arms  this  way  ?  That  to  look  back  to  their  foundation 
“  and  origin,  whatever  they  have,  they  have  from  violence  ; 
“  home,  wives,  lands,  and  dominions.  A  vile  herd  of  every 
41  kind  of  vagabonds,  without  country,  without  fore-fathers,  they 
“  ellabli/hed  themfelves  for  the  misfortune  of  the  human  race. 

“  Neither 
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“  Neither  divine  nor  human  laws  reftrain  them  from  betray- 
“  ing  and  deftroying  their  allies  and  friends,  remote  nations  or 
“  neighbours,  the  weak  or  the  powerful.  They  reckon  all 
**  enemies  that  are  not  their  flaves ;  and  efpecially,  whatever 
“  bears  the  name  of  king :  for  few  nations  affect  a  free  and  in- 
“  dependent  government ;  the  generality  prefer  juft  and  equi- 
■“  table  mafters.  They  fufpedt  us,  becaufe  we  are  faid  to 
“  emulate  their  power,  and  may  in  time  avenge  their  oppref- 
“  Hons.  But  for  you,  who  have  Seleucia,  the  greateft  of  cities, 
**  and  Perfia,  the  richeft  and  moft  powerful  of  kingdoms,  what 
“  can  you  expedt  from  them,  but  deceit  at  prefent,  and  war 
“  hereafter  ?  The  Romans  are  at  war  with  all  nations  ;  but 
“  efpecially  with  thofe  from  whom  the  richeft  fpoils  are  to  be 
“  expedited.  They  are  become  great  by  enterprifmg,  betray- 
“  ing,  and  making  one  war  bring  forth  another.  By  this  means 
“  they  will  either  deftroy  all  others,  or  be  deftroyed  themfelves. 
“  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  ruin  them,  if  you,  on  the  fide  of  Me- 
“  fopotamia,  and  we  on  that  of  Armenia,  furround  their  ar- 
“  my,  without  provifions  or  auxiliaries.  The  profperity  of  their 
“  arms  has  fubfifted  hitherto  folely  by  our  fault,  who  have  not 
“  been  fo  prudent  to  underftand  this  common  enemy,  and  to  ally 

ourfelves  againft  him.  It  will  be  for  your  immortal  glory  to 
“  have  fupported  two  great  kings,  and  to  have  conquered  and 
“  deftroyed  thofe  robbers  of  the  world.  This  is  what  I  earneftly 
“  advife  and  exhort  you  to  do  ;  that  you  may  choofe  rather  to 
“  Hiare  with  us  by  a  falutary  alliance,  in  conquering  the  common 
“  enemy,  than  to  fuffer  the  Roman  empire  to  extend  itfelf  uni- 
“  verfally  by  our  ruin.” 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  letter  had  the  effedl  upon  Phraa- 
tes,  Mithridates  might  have  hoped  from  it:  fo  that  the  two 
kings  contented  themfelves  with  their  own  troops. 

*  One  of  the  means  made  ufe  of  byTigranes  to  aflemble  a 
new  army,  was  to  recal  Megadatus  from  Syria,  who  had  go¬ 
verned  it  14  years  in  his  name  :  him  he  fent  orders  to  join  him 
with  all  the  troops  in  that  country,  f  Syria  being  thereby  en¬ 
tirely  ungarrifoned,  Antiochus  Afiaticus,  fon  of  Antiochus  Eu- 
febes,  to  whom  it  of  right  appertained,  as  lawful  heir  of  the 
houfe  of  Seleucus,  took  poffeffion  of  fome  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  reigned  there  peaceably  during  four  years. 

JThe  army  of  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  was  at  laft  formed. 
It  confifted  of  70,000  chofen  men,  whom  Mithridates  had  exer- 

*  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  1 18,  1 19.  f  Juftin.  1.  xl.  c.  2. 

t  A.  M.  3936.  Ant.  J.  C.  68,  Pint,  in  Lucul.  p.  J13 — jij. 

vol.  mi.  O  cifed 
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■cifed  well  in  the  Roman  dilcipline.  It  was  about  midfummer 
'before  he  took  the  field.  The  two  kings  took  particular  care, 
in  all  the  motions  they  made,  to  choofe  an  advantageous  ground 
for  their  camp,  and  to  fortify  it  well,  to  prevent  Lucullus’s  at¬ 
tacking  them  in  it  ;  nor  could  all  the  ftratagems  he  ufed  engage 
them  to  come  to  a  battle.  Their  defign  was  to  reduce  him  gra¬ 
dually  ;  to  harafs  his  troops  on  their  marches,  in  order  to  weak¬ 
en  them  ;  to  intercept  his  convoys,  and  oblige  him  to  quit  the 
country  for  want  of  proviiions.  Lucullus  not  being  able,  by  all 
the  arts  he  could  ufe,  to  bring  them  into  the  open  field,  employ¬ 
ed  a  new  means,  which  fucceeded.  Tigranes  had  left  at  Artax- 
ata,  the  capital  of  Armenia  before  the  foundation  of  Tigrano- 
certa,  his  wives  and  children  ;  as  he  had  almoft  all  his  treafures. 
Lucullus  marched  that  way  with  all  his  troops,  rightly  forefeeing 
that  Tigranes  would  not  remain  quiet,  when  he  faw  the  danger 
to  which  his  capital  was  expofed.  That  prince  accordingly  de¬ 
camped  immediately,  followed  Lucullus  to  difconcert  his  defign, 
and  by  four  great  marches  having  got  before  him,  polled  himfelf 
behind  the  river  *  Arfamia,  which  Lucullus  was  obliged  to  pal's 
in  his  way  to  Artaxata,  and  refolved  to  difpute  the  paffage  with 
him.  The  Romans  paffed  the  river  without  being  prevented  by 
the  prefence  or  efforts  of  the  enemy.  A  great  battle  enfued  ; 
in  which  the  Romans  again  obtained  a  complete  victory.  There 
were  three  kings  in  the  Armenian  army,  of  whom  Mithridates 
behaved  the  worll for  not  being  able  to  look  the  Roman  le¬ 
gions  in  the  face,  as  foon  as  they  charged,  he  was  one  of  the  fir  ft 
that  fled  ;  which  threw  the  whole  army  into  fuch  a  contlerna- 
tion,  that  it  entirely  loft  courage  ;  and  this  was  the  principal 
caufe  of  the  lofs  of  the  battle. 

Lucullus,  after  this  viftorv,  determined  to  continue  his  march 
to  Artaxataf,  which  was  the  certain  means  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  :  but  as  that  city  was  Hill  feveral  days’  journey  from  thence 
towards  the  north,  and  winter  approached,  by  ks  train  of  fnows 
and  ftorms,  the  £  foldiers,  already  fatigued  by  a  fufficiently  rude 
campaign,  refufed  to  follow  him  into  that  country, where  the  cold 
Was  too  fevere  for  them.  He  was  obliged  to  lead  them  into  a 
warmer  climate,  by  returning  the  way  he  came.  He  therefore 
repaffed  mount  Taurus,  and  entered  Mefopotamia,  where  he  took 
the  city  of  Nifibis,  a  place  of  confiderable  ftrength,  and  put  his 
troops  into  winter-quarters. 


*  Or  Arfania.  f  Dion.  Caff.  L  xxxvii.  p.  5 — 7. 

1  Nofter  exercitus,  etfi  urbem  ex  Tigranis  regr.o  ceperat,et  praslius  ufus 
erat  lecundis,  tamen  nimia  longinquitate  locoruin,  ac  defiderio  fuorum 
commovebatur.  Cic.  pro  lege  Mer,  n,  53. 
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It  was  there  the  fpirit  of  mutiny  began  to  (hew  itfelf  openly 
in  the  army  of  Lucullus.  That  general’s  feverity,  and  the  inio- 
lent  liberty  of  the  Roman  foldiers,  and  itill  more,  the  malignant 
practices  of  Clodius,  had  given  occafion  for  this  revolt.  Clodi- 
us,  fo  well  known  for  the  inveftives  of  Cicero  his  enemy,  is  hard¬ 
ly  treated  better  by  hillorians.  They  reprefent  him  as  a  man 
abandoned  to  all  kind  of  vices,  and  infamous  for  his  debauches, 
which  he  carried  fo  far  as  to  commit  incelt  with  his  own  lifter, 
the  wife  of  Lucullus:  to  thefe  he  added  unbounded  audacity,  and 
uncommon  cunning  in  the  contrivance  of  feditions  :  In  a  word, 
he  was  one  of  thofe  dangerous  perfons^  born  to  difturb  and 
ruin  every  thing,  by  the  unhappy  union  in  himfelf  of  the  mofb 
wicked  inclinations  with  the  talents  neceflary  for  putting  them  in 
execution.  He  gave  a  proof  of  this  upon  the  occafion  we  are 
now  fpeaking.  Difcontented  with  Lucullus,  he  fecretly  fpread 
reports  againft  him,  calculated  to  render  him  odious  :  he  affedt- 
ed  to  lament  extremely  the  fatigues  of  the  foldiers,  and  to  en¬ 
ter  into  their  interefts.  He  told  them  every  dayr,  that  they  were 
very  unfortunate,  in  being  obliged  to  ferve  fo  long  under  a  fevere 
and  avaricious  general,  in  a  remote  climate,  without  lands  or  re¬ 
wards,  whilft  their  fellow-foldiers,  whofe  conquefts  were  very  mo¬ 
derate  in  comparifon  with  theirs,  had  enriched  themfelves  under 
Pompey.  Difcourfes  of  this  kind,  attended  with  obliging  and' 
popular  behaviour,  which  he  knew  how  to  aflume  occafionally 
without  the  appearance  of  affe&ation,  made  fuch  an  impreffion 
upon  the  foldiers,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  Lucul¬ 
lus  to  govern  them. 

Mithridates,  in  the  mean  time,  had  re-entered  Pontus  with 
4000  of  his  own,  and  4000  troops  given  him  by  Tigranes. 
*  Several  inhabitants  of  the  country  joined  him  again,  as  well 
out  of  hatred  to  the  Romans,  who  had  treated  them  with  great 
rigour,  as  the  remains  of  affection  for  their  king,  reduced  to 
the  mournful  condition  in  which  they  faw  him,  from  the  moil 
fplendid  fortune  and  exalted  greatnefs  :  for  the  misfortunes  of 
princes  naturally  excite  compafiion,  and  there  is  generally  a 
profound  refpect  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  the  name  and 
perfon  of  kings.  Mithridates,  encouraged  and  ftrengthened  by’ 
thefe  new  aids,  and  the  troops  which  feveral  neighbouring  ltates 


*  Mithridates  et  fuam  manuam  jam  confirmaret,  et  eorum  qui  fe  ex  ejus 
regno  collegerant,  et  magnis  adventitiis  multorum  regnum  et  nationuni  co- 
pius  juvabatur.  Hoc  jam  fere  fie  fieri  folere  accepimus;  ut  regum  afflidtaj 
fortunte  facile  multorum  opes  alliceant  ad  mifericordiam,  maximeque  eorum 
qui  aut  reges  funt,  aut  vivant  in  regno:  quod  regale  iis  nomen  magnum 
et  fandtum  effe  videatur.  Cic.  pro  lege  Man.  n.  14. 

O  2 
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and  princes  fent  him,  refumed  courage,  and  (aw  himfelf  more 
than  ever  in  a  condition  to  make  head  again  ft  the  Romans: 
*  fo  that,  not  contented  with  being  re-eftabliftied  in  his  domi¬ 
nions,  which  a  moment  before  he  did  not  fo  much  as  hope  ever 
to  fee  again,  he  had  the  boldnefs  to  attack  the  Roman  troops 
fo  often  victorious,  beat  a  body  of  them  commanded  by  Fabius, 
and  after  having  put  them  to  the  rout,  preffed  Friarius  and  Sor- 
natius,  two  other  of  Lucullus’s  lieutenancy  in  that  country, 
with  great  vigour. 

Lucullus  at  length  engaged  his  foldiers  to  quit  their  winter- 
quarters,  and  to  go  to  their  aid.  But  they  arrived  too  late  f . 
Friarius  had  imprudently  ventured  a  battle,  in  which  Mithrida- 
tes  had  defeated  him,  and  killed  7000  men  ;  amongft  whom 
were  reckoned  150  centurions,  and  24  tribunes  J,  which  made 
this  one  of  the  greateft  Ioffes  the  Romans  had  fuftained  a  great 
■while.  The  army  had  been  entirely  defeated,  but  for  a  wound 
Mithridates  received,  which  exceedingly  alarmed  his  troops, 
and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  efcape.  Lucullus,  upon  his  arrival, 
found  the  dead  bodies  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  did  not  give 
orders  for  their  interment ;  which  ftiil  more  exafperated  his  fol¬ 
diers  againft  him.  The  fpirit  of  revolt  rofe  fo  high,  that  with¬ 
out  any  regard  for  his  charaCler  as  a  general,  they  treated  him 
no  longer  but  with  infolence  and  contempt  ;  and  though  he 
went  from  tent  to  tent,  and  almoft  from  man  to  man,  to  conjure 
them  to  march  againft  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  he  could 
never  prevail  upon  them  to  quit  the  place  where  they  were. 
They  anfwered  him  brutally,  that  as  he  had  no  thoughts  but  of 
enriching  himfelf  alone  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy,  he  might 
march  alone,  and  fight  them  if  he  thought  fit. 


SECTION  IV. 

MITHRIDATES  RECOVERS  ALL  HIS  DOMINIONS. - POMPEY 

OVERTHROWS  HIM  IN  SEVERAL  BATTLES, 

Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  and  C.  Pifo,  had  been  elected  con- 
fuls  at  Rome.  The  firft  had  Bithynia  and  Pontus  for  his  pro- 

*  Itaque  tantum  vidus  efficere  potuit,  quantum  incolumis  nunquam  eft 
aufus  optare.  Nam  cum  ft  in  regnum  recepiffet  fuum,  non  fuit  eo  con- 
ten  tus,  quod  ei  pneter  fpem  acciderat,  ut  earn,  poftea  quam  pulfus  erat, 
terram  unquam  attingerct ;  fed  in  exercitum  veftrum  darum  atque  vidor- 
em  impetum  fecit.  Cic.  pro  leg.  Man.  n.  25. 

t  A.  M.  3937.  Ant.J.C.67. 

}  Qua:  calamitas  tanta  fuit,  ut  earn  ad  aures  L.  Luculli,  non  ex  praslio 
nuntius,  fed  ex  fermone  rumor  afferret.  Cic.  pro  leg,  Man.  n,  25. 

vince, 
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vince,  where  Lucullus  commanded.  The  fenate  at  the  fame 
time  difbanded  Fimbria’s  legions,  which  were  part  of  his  army. 
All  this  news  augmented  the  difobedience  and  infolence  of  the 
troops  in  regard  to  Lucullus. 

*  It  is  true,  his  rough,  auflere,  and  frequently  haughty  dif- 
pofition,  gave  fome  room  for  fitch  ufage.  He  cannot  be  denied 
the  glory  of  having  been  one  of  the  greateft  captains  of  his  age, 
and  of  having  had  almoll  all  the  qualities  that  form  a  complete 
general  :  but  the  want  of  one  diminifhed  the  merit  of  all  the 
reft ;  I  mean,  addrefs  in  winning  the  heart,  and  making  himfelf 
beloved  by  the  foldiers.  He  was  difficult  of  accefs  ;  rough  in 
commanding  ;  carried  exattitude  in  point  of  duty,  to  an  excefs 
that  made  it  odious ;  was  inexorable  in  punching  offences  ;  and 
did  not  know  how  to  conciliate  efteem  by  praifes  and  rewards 
bellowed  opportunely,  an  air  of  kindnefs  and  favour,  and  infi- 
nuatiug  manners,  {till  more  efficacious  than  either  gifts  or  praifes. 
And  what  proves  that  the  fedition  of  the  troops  was  in  a  great 
meafure  his  own  fault,  was,  their  being  very  docile  and  obedient 
under  Pompey. 

In  confequence  of  the  letters  Lucullus  wrote  to  the  fenate, 
in  which  he  acquainted  them,  that  Mithridates  was  entirely  de¬ 
feated,  and  utterly  incapable  of  retrieving  himfelf,  commiffioners 
had -been  nominated  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Pontus,  as  of  a 
kingdom  totally  reduced.  They  were  much  furprifed  to  find, 
upon  their  arrival,  that,  far  from  being  matter  of  Pontus,  he  wa9 
not  fo  much  as  matter  of  his  army,  and  that  his  own  foldiers 
treated  him  with  the  utmoft  contempt. 

The  arrival  of  the  conful  Acilius  Glabrio  ftill  added  to  theic 
licentioufnefs.  ||  He  informed  them,  that  Lucullus  had  been 
accufed  at  Rome  of  protracting  the  war  for  the  fake  of  continu¬ 
ing  in  command  ;  that  the  fenate  had  difbanded  part  of  his 
troops,  and  forbade  them  paying  him  any  further  obedience 
fo  that  he  found  himfelf  almoll  entirely  abandoned  by  the  foldi¬ 
ers.  Mithridates,  taking  advantage  of  this  diforder,  had  time 
to  recover  his  whole  kingdom,  and  to  make  ravages  in  Cappa¬ 
docia. 

Whilft  the  affairs  of  the  army  were  in  this  condition,  great 
noife  was  made  at  Rome  againft  Lucullus.  Pompey  was  re- 

*  Dion,  in  Calf.  L  xxx.  v.  p.  7. 

||  In  ipfo  illo  malo  graviffimaque  belli  offenfione,  L.  Lucullus,  qui  ta¬ 
uten  aliqua  ex  parte  iis  incommodis  mederi  fortaffe  potuilTet,  veftrc  juflu 
coaclas,  quod  imperii  diuturnitati  modum  ftatuendum,  veteri  exemplo, 
putaviftis,  partem  militum,  qui  jam  ftipendiis  confectis  erant,  dinufit,  par¬ 
tem  Glabrioni  tradidit, 
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turned  from  putting  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  pirates,  in 
which  an  extraordinary  power  had  been  granted  him.  Upon 
this  oocalion,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  named  Mani- 
lius,  palled  a  decree  to  this  effeft  :  “  That  Pompey,  taking 
“  upon  him  the  command  of  all  the  troops  and  provinces  which 
“  were  under  Lucullus,  and  adding  to  them  Bithynia,  where 
“  Acilius  commanded,  fhould  be  charged  with  making  war  upon 
“  the  kings  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  retaining  under  him  all 
“  the  naval  forces,  and  continuing  to  command  at  fea  with  the 
fame  conditions  and  prerogatives  as  had  been  granted  him  in 
“  the  war  again!!  the  pirates  :  that  is  to  fay,  that  he  fnould  have 
“  abfolute  power  on  all  the  coails  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  30 
“  leagues  diftance  from  the  fea.”  This  was  in  effedt  fubje&ing 
the  whole  Roman  empire  to  one  man  :  for  all  the  provinces 
which  had  not  been  granted  him  by  the  fir  ft  decree,  Phrygia, 
Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia  the  Higher,  Colchis, 
and  Armenia,  were  conferred  upon  him  by  this  fecond,  that  in¬ 
cluded  alfo  all  the  armies  and  forces  with  which  Lucullus  had 
defeated  the  two  kings,  Mithridates  and  Tigranes. 

Confideration  for  Lucullus,  who  was  deprived  of  the  glory  of 
his  great  exploits,  and  in  the  place  of  whom  a  general  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  to  fucceed  more  to  the  honours  of  his  triumph,  than 
the  command  of  his  armies,  was  not,  however,  what  gave  the  no¬ 
bility  and  the  fenate  moft  concern.  They  were  well  convinced 
that  great  wrong  was  done  him,  and  that  his  fervices  were  not 
treated  with  the  gratitude  they  deferved  ;  but  what  gave  them 
moft  pain,  and  they  could  not  fupport,  was  that  high  degree  of 
power  to  which  Pompey  was  raifed,  which  they  conftdered  as  a 
iyranny  already  formed.  It  was  for  this  reafon  they  exhorted 
each  other  in  a  particular  manner  to  oppofe  this  decree,  and  not 
abandon  their  expiring  liberty. 

Ctefar  and  Cicero,  who  were  very  powerful  at  Rome,  fup* 
ported  Manilius,  or  rather  Pompey,  with  all  their  credit.  It  was 
upon  this  occafton  the  latter  pronounced  the  fine  oration  before 
the  people,  intituled,  “  For  the  Law  of  Manilius.”  After  hav¬ 
ing  demouftrated  in  the  two  iirft  parts  of  his  difcourfe,  the  ne- 
ceftity  and  importance  of  the  war  in  queftion,  he  proves  in  the 
third,  that  Pompey  is  the  only  perfon  capable  of  terminating  it 
fuceefsfully.  For  this  purpofe  he  enumerates  the  qualities  ne- 
ceflary  to  form  a  general  of  an  army,  and  fhews  that  Pompey 
poffeffes  them  all  in  a  fupreme  degree.  He  infills  principally' 
upon  his  probity,  humanity,  innocence  of  manners,  integrity, 
difmtereftednefs,  love  of  the  public  good:  “  Virtues,  by  Co 
much  the  more  aeceflury,”  fays  he,  “  as  the  Roman  name  is 
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“  become  infamous  and  hateful  amongft  foreign  nations,  and  our 
“  allies,  in  effeft  of  the  debauches,  avarice,  and  unheard-of  op- 
“  preffions  of  the  generals  and  magiftrates  we  fend  amongft 
“  them  *.  f  Inftead  of  which,  the  wife,  moderate,  and  irre- 
“  proachable  conduct  of  Pompey,  will  make  him  be  regarded 
“  not  only  as  fent  from  Rome,  but  defcended  from  heaven,  for 
**  the  happinefs  of  the  people.  We  begin  to  believe,  that  all 
“  which  is  related  of  the  noble  difintereftednefs  of  thofe  ancient 
“  Romans  is  real  and  true  ;  and  that  it  is  not  without  reafon, 
“  under  fuch  magiftrates,  that  nations  chofe  rather  to  obey  the 
“  Roman  people,  than  to  command  others.” 

Pompey  was  at  that  time  the  idol  of  the  people  ;  wherefore 
the  fear  of  difpleafing  the  multitude  kept  thofe  grave  fenators 
filent,  who  had  appeared  fo  well  inclined,  and  fo  full  of  courage. 
The  decree  was  authorifed  by  the  fuffrages  of  all  the  tribes, 
and  Pompey,  though  abfent,  declared  abfolute  matter  of  almoft 
all  Sylla  had  uiurped  by  arms,  and  by  making  a  cruel  war  upon 
his  country. 

$We  mutt  not  imagine,  fays  a  very  judicious  hiftorian,  that 
either  Cmfar  or  Cicero,  who  took  fo  much  pains  to  have  this  law 
patted,  aifled  from  views  of  the  public  good.  Csefar,  full  of  am¬ 
bition  and  great  proje&s,  endeavoured  to  make  his  court  to  the 
people,  whofe  authority  he  knew  was  at  that  time  much  greater 
than  the  fenate’s  :  he  thereby  opened  himfelf  a  way  to  the  fame 
power,  and  familiarized  the  Romans  to  extraordinary  and  unli¬ 
mited  commiffions.  In  heaping  upon  the  head  of  Pompey  fo 
many  favours  and  glaring  diftinftions,  he  flattered  himfelf  that 
he  fhould  at  length  render  him  odious  to  the  people,  who  would 
foon  take  offence  at  them  ;  fo  that  in  lifting  him  up,  he  had 
no  other  deflgn  than  to  prepare  a  precipice  for  him.  Cicero 
alfo  intended  only  his  own  greatnefs.  It  was  his  weaknefs  to 
defire  to  lord  it  in  the  commonwealth,  not  indeed  by  guilt 
and  violence,  but  by  the  method  of  perfuafion.  Beiides  his  hav¬ 
ing  the  fupport  of  Pompey’s  credit  in  view,  he  was  very  well 

*  Difficile  eft  diflu,  Quirites,  quanto  in  pdio  iimus  apud  cseteras  natio- 
ncs,  propter  eorum,  quos  ad  eas  hoc  anno  cum  imperio  mifimus,  injurias- 
ac  libidines  Num.  61. 

f  lcaque  omnes  quidem  nunc  in  his  locis  Cn.  Pompeium,  licut  aliquenr 
non  ex  hac  urbe  miffum,  fed  de  ccelo  delapfum,  intuentur.  Nunc  denique 
incipiunt  credere  fuiffe  homines  Romanos  hac  quondam  abftinentia  quod 
jam  nationibus  casteris  incredible,  ac  falfo  memona;  proditum,  videbatur. 
Nunc  imperii  noftri  fplendor  ilks  gentibus  lucet ;  nunc  intelligunt,  non  fine 
caufa  majores  fuos  turn,  cum  hac  temperantia  magiftratus  habebamus,  fer- 
■vire  poriulo  Romano,  auam  imperare  aliis  maluiffe.  Ibid,  n.  41. 

j  Dion.  Cajf.  1,  xiivi.  p,  20,  ai. 
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pleafed  with  Shewing  the  nobility  and  people,  who  formed  two 
parties,  and  in  a  manner  two  republics  in  the  hate,  that  he  was 
capable  of  making  the  balance  incline  to  the  fide  he  efpoufed. 
In  confequence,  it  was  always  his  policy  to  concilitate  equally 
both  parties,  in  declaring  fometimes  for  the  one,  and  fometimes- 
for  the  other. 

*  Pumpey,  who  had  already  terminated  the  war  with  the  pi¬ 
rates,  was  lfill  in  Cilicia,  when  he  received  letters  to  inform 
him  of  all  the  people  had  decreed  in  his  favour.  When  his 
friends,  who  were  prefent,  congratulated  him,  and  exprefTcd 
their  joy,  it  is  faid  that  he  knit  his  brows,  ftruck  his  thigh, 
and  cried,  as  if  oppreffed  by  and  forry  for  that  new  command  : 
4<  Gods,  what  endlefs  labours  am  I  devoted  to  !  Had  I  not 
“  been  more  happy  as  a  man  unknown  and  inglorious  ?  Shall' 
“  I  never  ceafe  to  make  war,  nor  ever  have  my  arms  off  my 
“  back  ?  Shall  I  never  efcape  the  envy  that  perfecutes  me, 
“  nor  live  at  peace  in  the  country  with  my  wife  and  chil— 
“  dren  ?” 

This  is  ufually  enough  the  language  of  the  ambitious,  even 
of  thofe  who  are  moll  exceffively  actuated  by  that  paflion.  But 
however  fuccefsful  they  may  be  in  impofmg  upon  themfelves, 
it  feldom  happens  that  they  deceive  others  ;  and  the  public  is 
far  from  miftaking  them.  The  friends  of  Pompey,  and  even 
thofe  who  were  molt  intimate  with  him,  could  not  fupport  his 
difiimulation  at  this  time  ;  for  there  was  not  one  of  them  who 
did  not  know,  that  his  natural  ambition  and  pafilon  for  com¬ 
mand,  hill  more  inflamed  by  his  difference  with  Lucullus,  made 
him  find  a  more  exalted  and  fenfible  fatisfadtion  in  the  new'  charge 
conferred  upon  him  :  and  his  actions  foon  took  off  the  mafic, 
and  explained  his  real  fentiments. 

The  firft  ftep  which  he  took  upon  arriving  in  the  provinces  of 
his  government,  was  to  forbid  any  obedience  whatfoever  to  the 
orders  of  Lucullus.  In  his  march  he  altered  every  thing  his 
predeceffor  had  decreed.  He  difcharged  fotne  from  the  penal¬ 
ties  Lucullus  had  laid  upon  them  ;  deprived  others  of  the  re¬ 
wards  he  had  given  them  ;  in  fhort,  his  foie  viewin'  every  thing 
was  to  let  the  partizans  of  Lucullus  fee,  that  they  adhered  to  a. 
man  who  had  neither  authority  nor  power.  Strabo’s  uncle 
by  the  mother’s  fide,  highly  difcontented  with  Mithridates  for- 
having  put  to  death  feveral  of  his  relations,  to  avenge  himfelf 
for  that  cruelty,  had  gone  over  to  Lucullus,  and  given  up  15 
places  in  Cappadocia  to  him.  Lucullus  loaded  him  with  hon¬ 
ours 
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ours,  and  promiied  to  reward  him  as  fuch  confiderable  Cervices 
deferved.  Pompey,  far  from  having  any  regard  for  fuch  juft  and 
reafonable  engagements,  which  his  predeceffor  had  entered  into 
folely  from  the  view  of  the  public  good,  affected  an  univerfal  op- 
pofition  to  them,  and  looked  upon  all  thofe  as  his  enemies  who 
had  contracted  any  friendfhip  with  Lucullus. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  fucceflor  to  endeavour  to  leffen  the 
value  of  his  predeceffor’s  actions,  in  order  to  arrogate  all  honour 
to  himfelf ;  but  certainly  none  ever  carried  that  conduct,  to  fuch 
monftrous  excels  as  Pompey  did  at  this  time.  His  great  quali¬ 
ties  and  innumerable  conquefts  are  exceedingly  extolled ;  but 
fo  bafe  and  odious  a  jealoufy  ought;  to  fully,  or  rather  totally 
eclipfe,  the  glory  of  them.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Pom¬ 
pey  thought  fit  to  begin. 

Lucullus  made  bitter  complaints  of  him.  Their  common 
friends,  in  order  to  a  reconciliation,  concerted  an  interview 
between  them.  It  palled  at  firfl  with  all  pofiible  politenefs, 
and  with  reciprocal  marks  of  efteem  and  amity  :  but  thefe  were 
only  compliments,  and  a  language  that  extended  no  farther 
than  the  lips,  which  cofts  the  great  nothing.  The  heart  fnon 
explained  itfelf.  The  converfation  growing  warm  by  degrees, 
they  proceeded  to  injurious  terms  :  Pompey  reproached  Lucul¬ 
lus  with  his  avarice,  and  Lucullus  Pompey  with  his  ambition, 
in  which  they  fpoke  the  truth  of  each  other.  They  parted 
more  incenfed,  and  greater  enemies  than  before. 

Lucullus  fet  out  for  Rome,  whither  he  carried  a  great 
quantity  of  books,  which  he  had  collected  in  his  conquefts.  He 
put  them  into  a  library,  which  was  open  to  all  the  learned  and 
curious,  whom  it  drew  about  him  in  great  numbers.  They  were 
received  at  his  houfe  with  all  pofiible  politenefs  and  generality. 
The  honour  of  a  triumph  was  granted  to  Lucullus  ;  but  not 
without  being  long  contefied. 

It  was  he  at  firil  brought  cherries  to  Rome,  which  till  then- 
had  been  unknown  in  Europe.  They  were  called  Ceraius,  from 
a  city  of  that  name  in  Cappadocia. 

Pompey  began  by  engaging  Phraates  king  of  the  Parthians 
in  the  Roman  interell.  He  has  been  fpoken  of  already,  and  is 
the  fame  who  was  furnamed  the  god.  He  concluded  an 
offenfive  and  defenfive  alliance  with  him.  He  offered  peace 
alfo  to  Mithridates  ;  but  that  prince  believing  himfelf  lure  of 
the  amity'  and  aid  of  Phraates,  would  not  fo  much  as  hear  it 
mentioned.  When  he  was  informed  that  Pompey  had  pre¬ 
vented  him,  he  fent  to  treat  with  him  :  but  Pompey  having  de¬ 
manded  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  he  fhouldlay  down  his  arms, 
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and  give  up  all  deferters,  thofe  propofals  were  very  near  occail- 
oning  a  mutiny  in  Mithridates’s  army.  As  there  were  abun¬ 
dance  of  deferters  in  it,  they  could  not  fuffer  any  thing  to 
be  faid  upon  delivering  them  up  to  Pompey  ;  nor  would  the  reft 
of  the  army  confent  to  fee  themfelves  weakened  by  the  lofs  of 
their  comrades.  Mithridates  was  obliged  to  tell  them,  that  he 
had  fent  his  ambaffadors  only  to  infpeCf  into  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  army  ;  and  to  fwear  that  he  would  not  make  peace  with 
the  Romans,  either  on  thofe  or  on  any  other  conditions. 

Pompey,  having  diftributed  his  fleet  in  different  ftations,  to 
guard  the  whole  fea  between  Phoenicia  and  the  Bofphorus, 
marched  by  landagainft  Mithridates,  who  had  Hill  30,000  foot, 
and  2  or  3000  horfe  ;  but  did  not  dare  however  to  come 
to  a  battle.  That  prince  was  encamped  very  ftrongly  up¬ 
on  a  mountain,  where  he  could  not  be  forced  ;  but  he  abandoned 
it  on  Pompey’s  approach,  for  want  of  water.  Pompey  immedi¬ 
ately  took  poffeffion  of  it,  and  conjecturing,  from  the  nature  of 
the  plants  and  other  figns,  that  there  was  abundance  of  fprings 
within  it,  he  ordered  wells  to  be  dug;  and  in  an  inflant  the 
camp  had  water  in  abundance.  Pompey  could  not  fufficiently 
wonder  how  Mithridates,  for  want  of  attention  and  curiofity, . 
had  been  fo  long  ignorant  of  fo  important  and  neceffary  a  re- 
fource. 

Soon  after,  he  followed  him,  encamped  near  him,  and  {hut 
him  up  within  ■  good  walls,  which  he  carried  quite  round  his 
camp.  They  were  almoft  eight  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  were  fortified  with  good  towrers,  at  proper  diftances  from 
each  other.  Mithridates,  either  through  fear  or  negligence, 
fuffered  him  to  tinifh  his  works.  He  reduced  him  in  confe- 
•quence  to  fuch  want  of  provifious,  that  his  troops  were  obliged 
to  fubfift  upon  the  carriage-beafts  in  their  camp.  The  horfes 
only  werefpared.  After  having  fuftained  this  kind  of  fiege  for 
almoll  fifty  days,  Mithridates  efcaped  by  night,  with  all  thebeft 
troops  of  bis  army,  having  lirlt  ordered  ail  the  ufelefs  and  fick 
perfons  to  be  killed. 

Pompey  immediately  purfued  him  ;  and  apprehending  that,  in 
order  to  efcape,  he  would  make  hafte  to  pafs  the  river,  he  quit¬ 
ted  his  intreiichmeiits,  and  advanced  againft  him  by  night  in  or¬ 
der  o.i  battle.  His  defig'n  was  only  to  furround  the  enemy,  to 
prevent  their  flying,  anil  to  attack  them  at  day-break  the  next 
morning  :  but  all  his  old  officers  made  fuch  entreaties  and  remon- 
ftnmceo  to  him,  that  they  determined  him  to  fight  without  wait¬ 
ing  till  day  ;  for  the  night  was  not  very  dark,  the  moon  giv- 
ing  light  enough  for  dillinguifliing  objefts,  and  knowing  one 
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another.  Pompey  could  not  refufe  himfelf  to  the  ardour  of 
his  troops,  and  led  them  on  again  ft  the  enemy.  The  Barbari¬ 
ans  were  afraid  to  ftand  the  attack,  and  fled  immediately  in  the 
utmoft  confternation.  The  Romans  made  a  great  daughter  of 
them,  killed  above  10,000  men,  and  took  their  whole  camp. 

Mithridates,  with  800  horfe,  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
opened  himfelf  a  way  fword  in  hand  through  the  Roman  army, 
and  went  off :  but  thofe  800  horfe  foon  quitted  their  ranks  and 
difperfed,  and  left  him  with  only  three  followers,  of  which  num¬ 
ber  was  Hypiicratia,  one  of  his  wives,  a  woman  of  mafculine  cou¬ 
rage  and  warlike  boldnefs  ;  which  occaiioned  her  being  called 
Hypficrates,  by  changing  the  termination  of  her  name  from 
the  feminine  to  the  mafculine.  She  was  mounted  that  day  upon 
a  Perfian  horfe,  and  wore  the  habit  of  a  foldier  of  that  nation. 
She  continued  to  attend  the  king,  without  giving  way  to  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  his  journeys,  or  being  weary  of  ferving  him,  though 
fhe  took  care  of  his  horfe  herfelf,  till  they  arrived  at  a  fortrefs, 
where  the  king’s  treafures  and  moil  precious  effects  lay.  There, 
after  having  dilhibuted  the  molt  magnificent  of  his  robes  to  fuch 
as  were  afl'embled  about  him,  he  made  a  prefent  to  each  of  his 
friends  of  a  mortal  poifon,  that  none  of  them  might  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but  by  their  own  confent. 

That  unhappy  fugitive  faw  no  other  hopes  for  him,  but 
from  his  fon-in-law  Tigranes.  He  fent  ambaffadors  to  demand 
his  permiffion  to  take  refuge  in  his  dominions,  and  aid  for  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  his  entirely-ruined  affairs.  Tigranes  was  at 
that  time  at  war  with  his  fon.  He  caufed  thofe  ambaffadors  to 
be  feized,  and  thrown  into  prifon,  and  fet  a  price  upon  his  father- 
in-law’s  head,  promifing  100  talents  to  whomfoever  lhould 
feize  or  kill  him,  under  pretence,  that  it  was  Mithridates  who 
made  his  fon  take  up  arms  againft  him,  but  in  reality  to  make 
his  court  to  the  Romans,  as  we  (hall  foon  fee. 

Pompey,  after  the  victory  he  had  gained,  marched  into  Arme¬ 
nia  Major  againft  Tigranes.  He  found  him  at  war  with  his  fon 
of  his  own  name.  We  have  obferved,  that  the  king  of  Armenia 
had  efpoufed  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mithridates.  He  had 
three  fons  by  her,  two  of  whom  he  had  put  to  death  without  rea- 
fon.  The  third,  to  efcape  the  cruelty  of  fo  unnatural  a  father, 
had  fled  to  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  whofe  daughter  he  had 
married.  His  father-in-law  carried  him  back  to  Armenia  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  where  they  belieged  Artaxata.  But  finding 
the  place  very  itrong,  and  provided  with  every  tiling  neceffary 
fora  good  defence,  Phraates  left  him  part  of  the  army  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  fiege,  and  returned  with  the  reft  into  his  own  domini¬ 
ons. 
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ons.  Tigranes  the  father  foon  after  fell  upon  the  fon  with  all  his 
troops,  beat  his  army,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  country.  That 
young  prince,  after  this  misfortune,  had  delTgned  to  withdraw  to 
his  grandfather  Mithridates  ;  but  on  the  way  was  informed  oF 
his  defeat ;  and  having  loft  all  hopes  of  obtaining  aid  from  him', 
he  refolved  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  the  Romans.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  entered  their  camp,  and  went  to  Pompey  to  im¬ 
plore  his  protedftion.  Pompey  gave  him  a  very  good  reception, 
and  was  glad  of  his  coming  ;  for  being  to  carry  the  war  into 
Armenia,  he  had  occafion  for  fuch  a  guide  as  him.  He  there¬ 
fore  caufed  that  prince  to  carry  him  diredtly  to  Artaxata. 

Tigranes,  terrified  at  this  news,  and  fenlible  that  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  oppofe  fo  powerful  an  army,  refolved  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  generoiity  and  clemency  of  the  Roman  general. 
He  put  the  ambaffadors  fent  to  him  by  Mithridates  into  his 
hand's,  and  followed  them  direiftly  himfelf.  Without  taking  any 
precaution,  he  entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  went  to  fubmit  his 
perfon  and  crown  to  the  difcretion  of  Pompey  and  the  Romans. 
He  faid,  that  of  all  the  Romans,  and  of  all  mankind,  Pompey 
was  the  only  perfon  in  whofe  faith  he  could  confide  :  that  in 
whatfoever  manner  he  fhould  decide  his  fate,  he  fhould  be  fatif- 
fied  :  that  he  was  not  afhamed  to  be  conquered  by  a  man  whom 
,  none  could  conquer  :  and  that  it  was  no  diihonour  to  fubmit  to 
him,  whom  fortune  had  made  fuperior  to  all  others. 

When  he  arrived  on  horfeback  near  the  intrenchments  of  the 
camp,  two  of  Pompey’s  lictors  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  order¬ 
ed  him  to  difmount  and  enter  on  foot  ;  telling  him,  that  no  ftran- 
ger  had  ever  been  known  to  enter  a  Roman  camp  on  horfeback. 
Tigranes  obeyed,  and  ungirt  his  fvvord,  gave  it  to  the  lidfors  ; 
and  after,  when  he  approached  Pompey,  taking  off  his  diadem, 
he  would  have  laid  it  at  his  feet,  and  proftrated  himfelf  on  the 
earth  to  embrace  his  knees  ;  but  Pompey  ran  to  prevent  him,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  his  tent,  made  him  fit  on 
the  right,  and  his  fon,  the  young  Tigranes,  on  the  left  fide  of 
him.  He  deferred  hearing  what  he  had  to  fay  to  the  next  day, 
and  invited  the  father  and  fon  to  fup  with  him  that  evening. 
The  fon  refufed  to  be  there  with  bis  father;  and  as  he  had  not 
fhevved  him  the  leaft  mark  of  refpedf  during  the  interview,  and 
had  treated  him  with  the  fame  indifference  as  if  he  had  been  a 
ftianger,  Pompey  was  very  much  offended  at  that  behaviour. 
He  did  not,  however,  entirely  negleft  his  interefts  in  determin¬ 
ing  upon  the  affair  of  Tigranes.  After  having  condemned  Ti¬ 
granes  to  pay  the  Romans  6000  talents  (about  L. 900,000  fter- 
ling)  for  the  charges  of  the  war  he  had  made  againft  them  with¬ 
out 
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out  caufe,  and  to  relinquifh  to  them  all  his  conquers  on  that  fide 
of  the  Euphrates,  he  decreed,  that  he  fhould  reign  in  his  ancient 
kingdom,  Armenia  Major,  and  that  his  fon  lhould  have  Gordiana 
and  Sophena,  two  provinces  upon  the  borders  of  Armenia,  dur¬ 
ing  his  father’s  life,  and  all  the  reft  of  his  dominions  after  his 
death  ;  referving,  however,  to  the  father,  the  treafures  he  had 
in  Sophena,  without  which  it  had  been  impoffible  for  him  to  have 
paid  the  Romans  the  fum  Pompey  required  of  him. 

The  father  was  well  fatisfied  with  thefe  conditions,  which 
ftill  left  him  a  crown  :  but  the  fon,  who  had  entertained  chime¬ 
rical  hopes,  could  not  relifh  a  decree  which  deprived  him  of 
what  had  been  promifed  him.  He  was  even  fo  much  difcon- 
tented  with  it,  that  he  wanted  to  efcape,  in  order  to  excite  new 
troubles.  Pompey,  who  fufpefted  his  defign,  ordered  him  to 
be  always  kept  in  view;  and  upon  his  abfolutely  refilling  to 
confent  that  his  father  fhould  withdraw  his  treafures  from  So¬ 
phena,  he  caufed  him  to  be  put  in  prifon.  Afterwards  having 
difcovered,  that  he  folicited  the  Armenian  nobility  to  take  up 
arms,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Parthians  to  do  the  fame, 
he  put  himamongft  thofe  hereferved  for  his  triumph. 

Some  time  after,  Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  fent  to 
Pompey,  to  claim  that  young  prince  as  his  fon-in-law,  and  to 
reprefent  to  him,  that  he  ought  to  make  the  Euphrates  the 
boundary  of  his  conquefts.  Pompey  made  anfwer,  that  the 
younger  Tigranes  was  more  related  to  his  father  than  to  his  fa¬ 
ther-in-law  ;  and  that  as  to  his  conquefts,  he  fhould  give  them 
fuch  bounds  as  reafon  and  juftice  required,  but  without  being 
prefcribed  them  by  any  one. 

When  Tigranes  had  been  fullered  to  pofTefs  liimfelf  of  his 
treafures  in  Sophena,  he  paid  the  6000  talents,  and  befides  that, 
gave  every  private  foldier  50  drachms  (about  22s.  fterling), 
1000  to  a  centurion  (about  L.25),  and  10,000  (about  L.250.) 
to  each  tribune  ;  and  by  that  liberality  obtained  the  title  of 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  This  had  been  pardonable, 
had  he  not  added  to  it  abjeci  behaviour  and  fubmiffions  unwor¬ 
thy  of  a  king. 

Pompey  gave  all  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzancs,  and  added  to 
it  Sophena  and  Gordiana,  which  he  had  defigned  for  young  Ti¬ 
granes. 

After  having  regulated  every  thing  in  Armenia,  Pompey 
marched  northwards  in  purfuit  of  Mithridates.  Upon  the  banks 
of  the  *  Cyrus  he  found  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  two 

*  Called  Cyrnus  a’fo  by  fome  authors. 
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powerful  nations,  fituated  between  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  feas, 
who  endeavoured  to  flop  him  ;  but  he  beat  them,  and  obliged 
the  Albanians  to  demand  peace.  He  granted  it,  and  paffed  the 
winter  in  their  country. 

*  The  next  year  he  took  the  field  very  early  againft  the  Ibe¬ 
rians.  This  was  a  very  warlike  nation,  and  had  never  been  con¬ 
quered.  It  had  always  retained  its  liberty,  during  the  time  that 
the  Medes,  Perfians,  and  Macedonians,  had  alternately  poffeffed 
the  empire  of  Afia.  Pompey  found  means  to  fubdue  this  peo¬ 
ple,  though  not  without  confiderable  difficulties,  and  obliged 
them  to  demand  peace.  The  king  of  the  Iberians  fent  him  a 
bed,  a  table,  and  a  throne,  all  of  gold  ;  defiring  him  to  accept 
thofe  prefents  as  earn  efts  of  his  amity.  Pompey  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  quteftors  for  the  public  treafury.  He  alfo  fub- 
jefted  the  people  of  Colchis,  and  made  their  king  Olthaces 
prifoner,  whom  he  afterwards  led  in  triumph.  From  thence 
he  returned  into  Albania,  to  chaftife  that  nation  for  having 
taken  up  arms  again,  while  he  was  engaged  with  the  Iberians 
and  people  of  Colchis. 

The  army  of  the  Albanians  was  commanded  by  Cofis,  the 
brother  ot  king  Orodes.  That  prince,  as  foon  as  the  two  ar¬ 
mies  came  to  blows,  confined  himfelf  to  Pompey,  and  fpurring 
furiou-fly  up  to  him,  darted  his  javelin  at  him  :  but  Pompey  re¬ 
ceived  him  fo  vigorously  with  his  fpear,  that  it  went  through 
his  body,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  horfe’s  feet.  The  Albani¬ 
ans  were  overthrown,  and  3  great  daughter  was  made  ot  therm 
This  vtftory  obliged  king  Orodes  to  buy  a  fecond  peace  upon 
the  fame  terms  with  that  he  had  made  .with  the  Romans  the 
year  before,  at  the  price  of  great  prefents,  and  by  giving  one 
of  his  fons  as  an  hottage  for  his  obferving  it  better  than  he  had 
done  the  former. 

Mithridates,  in  the  mean  time,  had' paffed  the  winter  at  Dio- 
fcu.rias,  in  the  north-eafi:  of  the  Euxine  fea.  Early  in  the  fpring 
lie  marched  to  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus,  through  feveral  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Scythians,  fome  of  which  buffered  him  to  pafs  vo¬ 
luntarily,  and  others  were  compelled  to  it  by  force.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus  is  the  fame  now  called  Crim- 
Tartary,  and  was  at  that  time  a  province  of  Mithridates’s  em¬ 
pire.  He  had  given  it  as  an  appanage  to  one  of  his  fons,  named 
Machares  ;  but  that  young  prince  had  been  fo  vigoroufly  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Rpmans,  whilll  they  befieged  Sinope,  and  their 
fleet  was  in  pofieffion  of  the  Euxine  lea,  which  lay  between  tliaf 
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city  and  his  kingdom,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  a  peace 
with  them,  and  had  inviolably  obferved  it  till  then.  He  well 
knew  that  his  father  was  extremely  difpleafed  with  fuel)  con- 
duft,  and  therefore  very  much  apprehended  his  prefence.  In 
order  to  a  reconciliation,  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  him  upon  his 
route,  who  reprefented  to  him,  that  he  had  been  reduced  to 
aft  in  that  manner,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  by  the  neceffity 
of  his  affairs  :  but  finding  that  his  father  would  not  hearken  to 
his  reafons,  he  endeavoured  to  fave  himfelf  by  fea,  and  was 
taken  by  veffelj)  fent  exprefsly  by  Mitbridates  to  cruife  in  his 
way.  He  chofe  rather  to  die  than  fall  into  his  father’s  hands. 

Pompey  having  terminated  the  war  in  the  North,  and  feeing 
it  impoffible  to  follow  Mitbridates  m  the  remote  country  into 
which  he  had  retired,  led  back  his  army  to  the  fouth,  and  on 
his  march  fubjefted  Darius,  king  of  the  Medes,  and  Antiochus, 
king  of  Comagena.  He  went  on  to  Syria,  and  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  whole  empire.  Scaurus  reduced  Coelofyria  and 
Damafcus,  and  Gabmius  all  the  reff  of  the  country,  as  far  as 
the  Tygris  :  they  were  his  lieutenant-generals.  *  Antiochus 
Afiaticus,  fon  of  Antiochus  Eufebes,  heir  of  the  houfe  of  the 
Seleucides,  who,  by  Lucullus’s  permiffion,  had  reigned  four 
years  in  part  of  that  country,  of  which  he  had  taken  poffeffion 
when  Tigranes  abandoned  it,  came  to  folicit  him  to  re-eftablifh 
him  upon  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  But  Pompey  refufed  to 
give  him  audience,  and  deprived  him  of  all  his  dominions, 
which  he  made  a  Roman  province.  Thus,  whilft  Tigranes 
was  left  in  poffeffion  of  Armenia,  who  had  done  the  Romans 
great  hurt,  during  the  eourfe  of  a  long  war,  Antiochus  was 
dethroned,  who  had  never  committed  the  lea  ft  hoftility,  and  by 
no  means  deferved  fuch  treatment.  The  reafon  given  for  it 
was,  that  the  Romans  had  conquered  Syria  under  Tigranes  ; 
that  it  was  not  juft  they  fbould  lofe  the  fruit  of  their  viftory  ; 
that  Antiochus  was  a  prince,  who  had  neither  the  courage  nor 
capacity  neceffary  for  the  defence  of  the  country  ;  and  that  to 
put  it  into  his  hands,  would  be  to  expofe  it  to  the  perpetual 
ravages  and  incurhons  of  the  Jews,  which  Pompey  took  care 
not  to  do.  In  corifequence  of  this  way  of  reafoning,  Antio¬ 
chus  loll  his  crown,  and  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  ofpaffing 
Ids- life  as  a  private  perfon.  fin  him  ended  the  empire  of  the 
Seh-ucides,  after  a  duration  of  almoft  250  years. 

During  thefe  expeditions  of  the  Romans  in  Afia,  great  revo¬ 
lutions  happened  in  Egypt.  The  Alexandrians,  weary  of  their 
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king  Alexander,  took  up  arms,  and  after  having  expelled  him, 
called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  fupply  his  place.  That  hiftory 
will  be  treated  at  large  in  the  enfuing  Book. 

Pompey  afterwards  went  to  Damafcus,  where  he  regulated 
fcveral  affairs  relating  to  Egypt  and  Judaea.  During  his  refi- 
dence  there,  twelve  crowned  heads  went  thither  to  make  their 
court  to  him,  and  were  all  in  the  city  at  the  fame  time. 

A  fine  contention  between  the  love  of  a  father  and  the 
duty  of  a  fon  was  feen  at  this  time  :  a  very  extraordinary 
conteA  in  thofe  days,  when  the  moA  horrid  murders  and  parri¬ 
cides  frequently  opened  the  way  to  thrones.  Ariobarzanes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  voluntarily  refigned  the  crown  in  favour  of 
his  fon,  and  put  the  diadem  upon  his  head  in  the  prefence  of 
pompey.  The  moft  fincere  tears  flowed  in  abundance  from 
the  eyes  of  the  truly  afflidted  fon,  for  what  others  would  have 
highly  rejoiced.  It  was  the  foie  occafion  in  which  he  thought 
difobedience  allowable  ;  and  he  would  have  perflfled  in  refuting 
the  fceptre,  if  Pompey’s  orders  had  not  interfered,  and  obliged 
him  to  fubmit  to  paternal  authority.  This  is  the  fecund  ex¬ 
ample  Cappadocia  has  inftanced  of  fo  generous  a  difpute.  We 
have  fpoken  in  its  place  of  the  like  contefl  between  the  two 
Ariarathes. 

As  Mithridates  was  in  pofieffion  of  feveral  Arong  places  in 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  Pompey  judged  it  neceffary  to  return 
thither,  in  order  to  reduce  them.  He  made  himfelf  maAer  of 
almoA  all  of  them,  in  confequcnce,  upon  his  arrival,  and  af¬ 
terwards  wintered  at  Afpis,  a  city  of  Pontus. 

Stratonice,  one  of  Mithridates’s  wives,  furrendered  a  caAle 
of  the  Bofphorus,  which  file  had  in  her  keeping,  to  Pompey, 
with  the  treafures  concealed  in  it,  demanding  only  for  recom- 
pence,  if  her  fon  Xiphares  fliould  fall  into  his  hands,  that  he 
fhould  be  reAored  to  her.  Pompey  accepted  only  fuch  of  thofe 
prefents  as  would  ferve  for  the  ornaments  of  temples.  When 
Mithridates  knew  what  Stratonice  had  done,  to  revenge  her  fa¬ 
cility  in  furrendering  that  fortrefs,  which  he  confidered  as  a  trea- 
fon,  he  killed  Xiphares  in  his  mother’s  fight,  who  beheld  that  fad 
fpedlacle  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Arait. 

Caina,  or  the  new  city,  was  the  ArongeA  place  in  Pontus,  and 
therefore  Mithridates  kept  the  greateA  part  of  his  treafures,  and 
whatever  he  had  of  greateA  value,  in  that  place,  which  he  conceiv¬ 
ed  impregnable.  Pompey  took  it,  and  with  it  all  that  Mithridates 
had  left  in  it.  AmongA  other  things  were  found  fecret  me¬ 
moirs,  written  by  himfelf,  which  gave  a  very  good  light  into  his 
chara&er.  In  one  part  he  had  noted  down  the  perl'ons  he  had 
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poifoned,  amongft  whom  were  bis  own  fon  Ariarathes,  and  Al¬ 
caeus  of  Sardis ;  the  latter,  becaufe  he  had  carried  the  prize  in 
the  chariot-race  againft  him.  What  fantaftical  records  were 
thefe  !  Was  he  afraid  that  the  public  and  pofterity  (hould  not 
Jre  informed  of  his  monftrous  crimes,  and  his  motives  for  com¬ 
mitting.  them. 

His  memoirs  of  phylic  were  alfo  found  there,  which  Portr- 
pey  eaufed  to  be  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Lenteus,  a  good  gram¬ 
marian,  one  of  his  freedmen  ;  and  they  were  afterwards  made 
public  in  that  language:  for  amongft  the  other  extraordinary 
qualities  of  Mithridates,  he  was  very  'fkilful  in  medicines.  It 
was  he  who  invented  the  excellent  antidote,  which  ft  ill  bears  his 
name,  and  from  which  plvyiicians  have  experienced  fuch  effects, 
that  they  continue  to  life  it  fuccefsfnlty  to  this  day. 

*  Pompey,  during  his  ftay  at  A-fpis,  made  fuch.  regulations 
in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  as  the  Hate  of  them  would  admit. 
As  foon  as  the  fpring  returned,  he  marched  back  into  Syria  for 
the  fame  purpofe.  He  did  not  think  it  advifeanle  to  purfue 
.Mithridates  into  the  kingdom  of  Bofphorus,  whither  he  was  re¬ 
turned.  To  do  that,  he  mnft  have  marched  round  the  Eoxir.e 
fea  with  an  army,  and  paffed  through  many  countries,  either 
inhabited  by  barbarous  nations,  or  entirely  defert  ;  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  enterprise*  in  which  he  would  have  run  great  rifle  of  pe¬ 
riling  :  fo  that  all  Pompey  could  do  was  to  poll  the  Roman 
fleet  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  intercept  any  convoys  that  might  be 
fent  to  Mithridates.  He  believed,  by  that  means  he  fhould 
be  able  to  reduce  him  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  and  faid,  on  fettiug 
out,  that  he  left  Mithridates  more  formidable  enemies  than  the 
Romans,  which  were  hunger  and  neceflity. 

What  carried  him  with  fo  much  ardour  into  Syria,;  was  his 
excefiive  and  vain-glorious  ambition  to  pufh  his  conquefts  as  far 
as  the  Red  Sea.  In  Spain,  and  before  that,  in  Africa,  he  he'd 
carried  the  Roman  arms  as  far  as  the  weftern  ocean  on  both, 
fides  of  the  ftraits  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  war  againft 
the  Albanians,  he  had  extended  his  conquefts  to  the  Cafpian  fea, 
and  believed  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  his  ’glory,  but  to 
pufh  them  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  Upon  his  arrival  in-  Syria, 
he  declared  Antioch  and  Seleucia,  upon  the  Orontes,  free  cities, 
and  continued  his  march  towards  Danlafcus ;  from  whence  he 
dciigned  to  have  gone  on  againft  the  Arabians,  and.  afterwards 
to  have  conquered  all  the  countries  to  the  Red  Sea  ;  but  an  acf- 
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cident  happened,  which  obliged  him  to  fufpend  all  his  projects, 
and  to  return  into  Pontus. 

Some  time  before,  an  embaffy  came  to  him  from  Mithrida- 
tes,  king  of  Pontus,  who  demanded  peace.  He  propofed,  that 
he  fhould  be  fuffered  to  retain  his  hereditary  dominions,  as  Ti- 
granes  had  been,  upon  condition  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  religning  all  other  provinces.  Pompey  replied,  that 
then  he  fhould  alfo  come  in  perfon,  as  Tigranes  had  done. 
Mithridates  could  not  confent  to  fuch  a  meannefs,  but  propofed 
fending  his  children,  and  fome  of  his  principal  friends.  Pompey 
would  not  agree  to  that.  The  negotiation  broke  up,  and 
Mithridates  applied  himfelf  to  making  preparations  for  war  with, 
as  much  vigour  as  ever.  Pompey,  who  received  advice  of  this 
activity,  judged  it  neceffary  to  be  upon  the  fpot,  in  order  to 
have  an  eye  to  every  thing.  For  that  purpofe,  he  went  to  pafs 
fome  time  at  Amifus,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country. 
There,  through  the  juft  punifhment  of  the  gods,  fays  Plutarch, 
his  ambition  made  him  commit  faults,  which  drew  upon  him  the 
blame  of  all  the  world.  He  had  publicly  charged  and  reproach¬ 
ed  Lucullus,  that,  iubfifting  the  war,  he  had  difpofed  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  given  rewards,  decreed  honours,  and  adfed  in  all  things 
as  viftors  are  not  accuftomed  to  aft,  till  a  war  be  finally  termi¬ 
nated  ;  and  no w  he  fell  into  the  fame  inconfift ency  hinrrfelf :  for  he 
difpofed  of  governments,  and  divided  the  dominions  of  Mithri¬ 
dates  into  provinces,  as  if  the  war  had  been  at  an  end.  But 
Mithridates  ftill  lived,  and  every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  a  prince,  inexhauflible  in  refources,  whom  the  greateft  de¬ 
feats  could  not  difconcert,  and  whom  Ioffes  themfelves  feemed  to 
infpire  with  new  courage,  and  to  fupply  with  new  forces.  At 
that  very  time,  when  he  was  believed  to  be  entirely  ruined,  he 
aftually  meditated  a  terrible  invafion  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Roman  empire  with  the  troops  he  had  lately  raifed. 

Pompey,  in  the  diflvibution  of  rewards,  gave  Armenia  Minor 
to  Dejotarus,  prince  of  Galatia,  who  had  always  continued  firm¬ 
ly  attached  to  the  Roman  interefts  during  this  war  ;  to  which  he 
added  the  title  of  king.  It  was  this  Dejotarus,  who,  by  always 
perfifting,  out  of  gratitude,  in  his  adherence  to  Pompey,  incur¬ 
red  the  refentment  of  Casfar,  and  had  occafion  for  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero  to  defend  him. 

He  made  Archelaus  alfo  high-pried  of  the  Moon,  who  was 
thefupreme  goddefs  of  the  Comanians,  and  gave  him  the  fove- 
Teignty  of  the  place,  which  contained  at  lead  6000  perfons,  all 
devoted  to  the  worfhip  of  that  deity.  I  have  already  obferved, 
that  this  Archelaus  was  the  fpn  of  him  who  had  commanded  in 

chief 
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chief  the  troops  fent  by  Mithridates  into  Greece  in  his  firft  war 
with  the  Romans,  and  who,  being  difgraced  by  that  prince,  had, 
with  his  fon,  taken  refuge  amongft  them.  They  had  always, 
from  that  time,  continued  their  firm  adherents,  and  had  been  of 
great  ufe  to  them  in  the  wars  of  Afia.  The  father  being  dead, 
the  high-priefthood  of  Comana  was  given  to  his  fon,  in  recom- 
pence  for  the  fervices  of  both. 

Duripg  Pompey’s  {lay  in  Pontus,  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  took  the  advantage  of  his  ab fence  to  make  incurfions  into 
Syria,  which  very  much  diftreffed  the  inhabitants.  Pompey  re¬ 
turned  thither.  Upon  his  way  he  came  to  the  place  where  lay 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  killed  in  the  defeat  of  Triarius. 
He  caufed  them  to  be  interred  with  great  folemnity,  which  gain¬ 
ed  him  the  hearts  of  his  foldiers.  From  thence  he  continued 
his  march  towards  Syria,  with  the  view  of  executing  the  projects 
he  had  formed  for  the  war  of  Arabia  :  but  important  advices  in¬ 
terrupted  thofe  defigns. 

Though  Mithridates  had  loft  all  hopes  of  peace,  after  Pom¬ 
pey  had  rejected  the  overtures  he  had  caufed  to  be  made  to  him, 
and  though  he  faw  many  of  his  fubjedts  abandon  his  party,  far 
from  lofing  courage,  he  had  formed  the  defign  of  crofting  Panno- 
nia,  and  pafiing  the  Alps  to  attack  the  Romans  in  Italy  itfelf,  as 
Hannibal  had  done  before  him  :  a  projedt  more  bold  than  pru¬ 
dent,  with  which  his  inveterate  hatred  and  blind  defpair  infpired 
him.  A  great  number  of  neighbouring  Scythians  had  entered 
themfelves  into  his  fervice,  and  confiderably  augmented  his  army. 
He  had  fent  deputies  into  Gaul  to  folicit  that  people  to  join  him, 
when  he  (hould  approach  the  Alps.  As  great  paflions  are  al¬ 
ways  credulous,  and  men  eafily  flatter  themfelves  in  what  they 
ardently  defire,  he  was  in  hopes  that  the  flame  of  the  revolt  among 
the  flaves  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  perhaps  ill  extinguifhed,  might 
fuddenly  re-kindle  upon  his  prefence  ;  that  the  pirates  would 
foon  re-pofiefs  themfelves  of  the  empire  of  the  fea,  and  involve 
the  Romans  in  new  difficulties  ;  and  that  the  provinces,  opprel- 
fed  by  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  magiftrates  and  generals, 
would  be  fond  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  by  his  aid,  under  which 
they  had  fo  long  groaned.  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  h,e  had 
revolved  in  his  mind. 

But  as  to  execute  this  projedl,  it  was  neceffary  to  march  500 
leagues,  and  traverfe  the  countries  now  called  Little  Tartary, 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Tranfylvania,  Hungary,  Stiria,  Carinthia, 
Tyrol,  and  Lombardy,  and  pafs  three  great  rivers,  the  Boryfthe- 
nes,  Danube,  and  Po;  the  idea  alone  of  fo  rude  and  dangerous 
a  march  threw  his  army  into  fuch  a  terror,  that,  to  prevent  the 
*  .  execution 
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execution  of  his  defign,  they  confpired  againfl  him,  and  chofe 
Pharnaces  his  fon  king,  who  had  been  aftive  in  exciting  the  fol- 
diers  to  this  revolt.  Mithridates  then  feeing  himfelt  abandoned 
by  all  the  world,  and  that  even  his  fon  would  not  fuffer  him  to 
efcape  where  he  could,  retired  to  his  apartment  ;  and  after  hav- 
ing  given  proifon  to  fuch  of  his  wives  and  daughters  as  were 
with  him  at  that  time,  he  took  the  fame  himfelf;  but  when  he 
perceived  that  ic  had  not  its  elTcCl  upon  him,  he  had  recourfe 
to  his  fword.  The  wound  he  gave  himfelf  not  fufficing,  he  was 
obliged  to  defire  a  Gaulifh  foldier  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
D  ion  fays  he  was  killed  bv  his  own  fon. 

Mithridates  had  reigned  60  years,  and  lived  72.  His  great- 
ell  fear  was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  to  be  led 
in  triumph.  To  prevent  that  misfortune,  he  always  carried  poi- 
fon  about  him.  in  order  to  efcape  that  way,  if  other  means  fiiould 
fail.  The  apprebenfion  he  was  in,  led  his  fon  fhould  deliver 
him  up  to  Pompey,  occasioned  his  taking  the  fatal  rclolution  he 
executed  fo  fuddenly.  It  was  generally  laid,  the  reafon  that 
the  poiion  did  not  kill  him,  was  his  having  taken  antidotes  fo 
much,  that  his  conllitution  was  proof  againft  it.  But  this  is 
believed  an  error ;  and  it  is  impoffible  any  remedy  fiiould  be  an 
univerfal  antidote  agamft  all  the  different  fpecies  ol  poifon. 

Pompey  was  at  Jericho  in  Palcline,  whither  the  differences 
between  Hyrcanus  and  Ariftobulus,  of  which  we  have  fpoken 
elfewhere,  had  carried  him,  when  he  received  the  fir ib  news  of 
Mithridates’s  death.  It  was  brought  him  by  expreffc3  difpatch- 
ed  on  purpofe  from  Ponlus  with  letters  from  his  lieutenants. 
Thole  expreffes  arriving  with  their  lances  crowned  with  laurels, 
which  was  cuftomary  only  when  they  brought  advice  of  fome 
victory,  or  news  of  great  importance  and  advantage,  the  army 
wa.  very  eager  and  folicitous  to  know  what  it  was.  As  they  had 
only  begnn  to  form  their  camp,  and  had  not  eredled  the  tribunal, 
from  which  the  general  harangued  the  troops,  without  flaying 
to  raife  one  of  turf,  as  was  ufual,  becaufe  that  would  take  up 
too  much  time,  they  made  one  of  the  packs  of  their  carriage 
horfes,  upon  which  Pompey  mounted  without  ceremony.  He 
acquainted  them  with  the  death  of  Mithridates,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  killing  himfelf;  that  his  Con  Pharnaces  fubmitted  him- 
felf  and  dominions  to  the  Romans,  aiid  thereby  that  tedious 
■war,  which  had  endured  fo  long,  was  at  length  terminated. 
This  gave  both  the  army  and  general  great  fubjett  to  rejoice. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Mithridates  :  a  prince  of  whom  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  either  to  fpeak  or  be  filent.  Full  of  activity  in  war;  of 
dillinguilhed  courage, -and  fome  times  very  great  by  fortune,  and 
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always  of  invincible  refolution  ;  truly  a  general  in  bis  prudence 
and  counfel,  and  a  foldier  in  adtion  and  danger ;  a  fecond  Han* 
nibal  in  his  hatred  of  the  Romans. 

Cicero  fays  of  Mithridates,  that  after  Alexander  he  was  the 
greateft  of  kings  :  *  Hie  rex  pojl  Alexandrum  maxlmus.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  Romans  had  never  fuch  a  king  in  arms  again (l 
them.  Nor  can  we  deny  that  he  had  his  great  qualities  ;  a  vail 
extent  of  mind,  that  afpired  at  every  thing  ;  a  fuperiority  of  ge¬ 
nius,  capable  of  the  greateft.  undertakings  ;  a  conftancy  of  foul, 
that  the  fevereft  misfortunes  could  not  deprefs  ;  an  induftry  and 
bravery,  inexhauftible  in  refources,  and  which,  after  the  greateft 
Ioffes,  brought  him  again  on  the  ftage  on  a  fudden,  more  power¬ 
ful  and  formidable  than  ever.  I  cannot,  however,  believe  that  he 
wts  a  confummate  general ;  that  idea  does  not  feem  to  refult  from 
his  actions.  He  obtained  great  advantages  at  ftrft  ;  but  againft 
generals,  without  either  merit  or  experience.  When  Sylla, 
Lucullus,  and  Pompey  oppofed  him,  it  does  not  appear  he  ac¬ 
quired  any  great  honour,  either  by  his  addrefs  in  polling  him- 
felf  to  advantage,  by  his  prelence  of  mind  in  unexpected  emer¬ 
gency,  or  intrepidity  in  the  heat  of  adtion.  But  fltould  we  ad¬ 
mit  him  to  have  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  captain,  he  could 
not  but  be  confidered  with  horror,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  in¬ 
numerable  murders  and  parricides  of  his  reign,  and  that  inhuman 
cruelty,  which  regarded  neither  mother,  wives,  children,  nor 
friends,  and  which  facrificed  every  thing  to  his  infatiable  am¬ 
bition. 

Pompey  being  arrived  in  Syria,  went  diredtly  to  Damafcus, 
with  defigr.  to  fet  out  from  thence  to  begin  at  length  the  war 
v'ith  Arabia.  When  Aretas,  the  king  of  that  country,  faw  him 
upon  the  point  of  entering  his  dominions,  he  fent  an  embaffy  to 
make  his  fubmifiions. 

The  troubles  of  Judasa  employed  Pompey  fome  time.  He 
returned  afterwards  into  Syria,  from  whence  he  fet  out  for  Pon- 
tus.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Amifus,  he  found  the  body  of  Mithri¬ 
dates  there,  which  Pharnaces  his  fon  had  fent  him  ;  no  doubt 
to  convince  Pompey  by  his  own  eyes  of  the  death  of  an  enemy 
w'ho  had  occafioned  fo  many  difficulties  and  fatigues.  He  had 
added  great  prefents,  in  order  to  incline  him  in  his  favour.  Pom¬ 
pey  accepted  the  prefents ;  but  for  the  body  of  Mithridates, 
looking  upon  their  enmity  to  be  extiuguifhed  in  death,  he  did 
it  all  the  honours  due  to  the  remains  of  a  king,  fent  it  to  the 
city  of  Sinope  to  be  interred  there  with  the  kings  of  Pontus  his 
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ar.ceftors,  who  had  long  been  buried  in  that  place,  and  ordered 
the  -Turns  that  were  neceflary  for  the  Solemnity  of  a  royal  funeral. 

In  this  laft  journey,  he  took  poffeffion  of  all  the  places  in  the 
hands  of  tkofe  to  whom  Mithridates  had  confided  them*  He 
found  immcnfe  riches  in  Tome  of  them,  efpeeially  at  Telaurus, 
where  part  of  Mithridates’s  moil  valuable  efiecls  and  precious 
jewels  were  kept  t  his  principal  arfenal  was  alfo  in  the  fame 
place.  Amongft  t’nofe  rich  things  were  2000  cups  of  onyx, 
fet  and  adorned  with  gold  ;  with  fo  prodigious  a  quantity  of 
all  kinds  of  plate,  fine  moveables,  and  furniture  of  war  for  man 
and  horfe,  that  it  coil  the  quteltor,  or  treafurer  of  the  array,  30 
days  entire  in  taking  the  inventory  of  them. 

Porrpey  granted  Pharnaces  the  kingdom  of  Bofphcrus  in  re¬ 
ward  of  his  parricide,  declared  him  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  marched  into  the  province  of  Afia,  in  order  to  win¬ 
ter  at  Ephefus.  He  gave  each  of  his  foldiers  1500  drachms, 
(about  L.37  fteriing),  and  to  the  officers  according  to  their  fe- 
veral  polls.  The  total  Uim  to  which  his  liberalities  amounted,  ail 
raifed  out  of  the  fpcils  of  the  enemy,  was  16.CCO  talents ;  that 
is  to  fay,  about  L. 2,400, 000;  befides  which,  he  had  20,000 
more  (L. 3000,000)  to  put  into  the  treasury  at  Rome  upon  the 
day  of  his  entry. 

His  triumph  continued  two  days,  and  was  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  magnificence.  Porr.pey  caufed  323.  captives  of 
the  higheft  dillinction  to  march  before  his  chariot :  among  whom 
were  Ariftobulus,  king  of  Judsea,  with  his  fon  Antigonus ;  01- 
thaces,  king  of  Colchis;.  Tigfanes,  the  fon  of  Trgranes  king 
of  Armenia;  the  filler,  five  fons,  and  two  daughters  ol  Mithri¬ 
dates.  For  want  of  that  king’s  perfon,  his  throne,  fceptre,  and 
gold  bufto  of  eight  cubits,  or  u  feet  hi  height,  were  carried  ia 
triumph. 
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This  book  contains  the  hiftory  of  3 5  years,  from  the  "beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Ptolcmaeus  Auletes,  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  with  which  ended  the 
'  kingdom  of  Egypt ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3939,  to 
3974- 


SECTION  I. 


PTQLEM/EUS  AULETES  HAD  BEEN  PLACED  UPON  T HI 
THRONE  OF  EGYPT  IN  THE  ROOM  OF  ALEXANDER. 


WE*  have  feen  in  what  manner  Ptolemseus  Auletes  afeend- 
ed  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Alexander  his  predecefforj 
upon  his’being  expelled  by  his  fubjedls,  withdrew  to  Tyre,  where 
fie  died  fome  time  after.  As  he  left  no  iffue,  nor  any  other  le¬ 
gitimate  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  he  made  the  Roman  people 
his,  heirs.  The  fenate,  for  the  reafons  I  have  repeated  elfewherej 
-did.  not  judge  it  proper  at  that  time  to  take  poffeftian  of  the  do¬ 
minions  left  them  by  Alexander’s  will ;  but  to  {hew  that  they 
did  not  renounce  their  right,  they  refolded  to  call  in  part  of  the  " 
inheritance,  and  fent  deputies  to  Tyre,  to  demand  a  fum  of 
money. left  there  by  that  king  at  his  death. 

Th.e  preteniions  of  the  Roman  people  were  under  no  reftric- 
tions ;  ana  it  had  been  a  very  infecure  eftablifnment  to  poffefs 
a  (late,  to  which  they  believed  they  had  fo  juft  a  claim  ;  unlefs 
fome  means  were  found  to  make  them  renounce  it.  All  the 
king9  of  Egypt  had  been  friends  and  allies  of  Rome.  To  get 
fiitafelf  declared  an  ally  by  the  Romans,  was  a  certain  means  to 
his  being  authentically  acknowledged  king  of  Egypt  by  them. 
Hut  .how  much  the  more  important  that  qualification  was  to  him. 
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fo  much  the  more  difficult  was  it  for  him  to  obtain  it.  His  pvF. 
deceffor’s  will  was  ftill  fveffi  in  the  memory  of  every  body  ;  and 
as  princes  are  feldom  pardoned  for  defeats  that  do  not  fuit  their 
condition,  though  they  are  often  fpared  for  thofe  that  are  much 
more  hurtful,  the  furname  of  “  Player  on  the  Flute,”  which  he 
had  drawn  upon  himfelf,  had  ranked  him  as  low  in  the  efteem  of 
the  Romans  as  before  in  that  of  the  Egyptians. 

*  He  did  not,  however,  defpair  of  fiiccefs  in  his  undertakings. 
All  the  methods  which  he  took  for  the  attainment  of  his  end, 
were  a  long  time  ineffectual  ;  and  it  is  likely  they  would  have 
always  been  fo,  if  Casfar  had  never  been  conful.  That  ambi¬ 
tious  fpirit,  who  believed  all  means  and  expedients  juft  that  con¬ 
duced  to  his  ends,  being  immenfely  in  debt,  and  finding  that  king 
diipofed  to  merit  by  money  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  right, 
fold  him  the  alliance  of  Rome  at  as  dear  a  price  as  he  was  willing 
to  buy  it  ;  and  received  for  the  purchafe,  as  well  for  himfelf  as 
for  Pompey,  whofe  credit  was  neceffary  to  him  for  obtaining 
the  people’s  confent,  almoft  6000  talents,  that  is  to  fay,  almoft 
E.900,000.  At  this  price,  he  was  declared  the  friend  and  ally 
of  the  Roman  people. 

-j-  Though  that  prince’s  yearly  revenues  were  twice  the  amount 
of  this  fum,  he  could  not  immediately  raife  the  money,  without 
exceedingly  overtaxing  his  fubjefts.  They  were  already  high¬ 
ly  difeontented  by  his  not  claiming  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  as  an  an¬ 
cient  appanage  of  Egypt,  and  in  cafe  of  refufal  declaring  war 
againft  the  Romans.  In  this  difpofition  the  extraordinary  im¬ 
ports  he  was  obliged  to  exa£t,  having  finally  exafperated  them, 
they  rofe  with  fo  much  violence,  that  he  was  forced  to  fly  for 
the  fecurity  of  his  life.  He  concealed  his  route  fo  well,  that 
the  Egyptians  either  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  that  he  had 
perifhed.  They  declared  Berenice,  the  eldeft  of  his  three 
daughters,  queen,  though  he  had  two  fons,  becaufe  they  were 
both  much  younger  than  her. 

ij;  Ptolemy,  however,  having  landed  at  the  ifie  of  Rhodes, 
which  was  in  his  way  to  Rome,  was  informed  that  Cato,  who 
after  his  death  was  called  Cato  of  Utica,  was  alfo  arrived  there 
feme  time  before.  That  prince,  being  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  confer  with  him  upon  his  own  affairs,  fent  immediately  to  let 
him  know  of  his  arrival ;  expecting  that  he  would  come  dlre&ly 
to  vifit  him.  We  may  fee  here  an  inftance  of  Roman  grandeur, 

*  Sueton.  in  JuL  Cxf.  c.  54.  Dio.  Cuff.  1.  xxxix.  p.  97.  Strab.  1.  xvii. 
p.  796. 
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or  rather  haughtiflefs.  Cato  ordered  him  to  be  told,  that  if  he 
had  any  thing  to  fay  to  him,  he  might  come  to  him  if  he  thought 
fir.  Cato  did  not  vouchfafe  fo  much  as  to  rife,  when  Ptolemy 
entered  his  chamber,  and  fainting  him  only  aS  a  common  man, 
bade  "him  fit  down.  The  king,  though  in  fome  c&rtfufion  upon 
this  reception,  could  not  but  admire',  hoW  fo  much  haughtinefs 
and  Hate  could  unite  in  the  fame  perfon  with  the  fimplicity  and 
rnodcfty  that  appeared  in'  his  habit  and  all  his  equipage.  But 
he  was  very  much  furpfifed,  when,  upon  explaining  himfelf, 
Cato  blamed  him  in  diredt  terms,  for  quitting  the  fined  kingdom 
in  the  world,  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  pride  and  infatiable  ava¬ 
rice  of  the  Roman  grandees,  and  to  fuffer  a  thoufand  indignities. 
He  did  not  fcruple  to  tell  him,  that  though  he  fhould  fell  all 
Egypt,  he  would  not  have  fufficient  to  fatisfy  their  avidity. 
He  advifed  him  therefore  to  return  to  Egypt,  and  reconcile  him¬ 
felf  with  his  fubjedls ;  adding,  that  he  was  ready  to  accompany 
him  thither,  and  offering  him  his  mediation  ana  good  offices. 

Ptolemy,  upon  this  difcourfe,  recovered  as  out  of  a  dream, 
and  having  maturely  coiifidered  what  the  wife  Roman  had  told 
him,  perceived  the  error  he  had  committed  in'  quitting  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  entertained  thoughts  of  returning  to  it.  But  the 
friends  he  had  with  him,  being  gained  by  Pompey  to  make  him 
go  to  Rome  (one  may  eafily  guefs  with  wbat  views)  difiuaded 
him  from  following  Cato’s  good  counfel.  He  had  time  enough 
to  repent  it,  when  he  found  himfelf  in  that  proud  city,  reduced 
to  foheit  his  bv.finefs  from  gate  to  gate,  like  a  private  perfon.. 

*  Cat  far,  upon  whom  his  principal,  hopes  were  founded,  \vat 
not  at  Rome  :  He  was  at  that  time  making  \Var  in  Gaul.  But 
Pompey,  who  was  there,  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  houfe, 
and  omitted  nothing  to  fei’ve  him.  Befides  the  money  he  had 
received  from  that  prince,  in  conjundbion  with'  Ctefar,  Ptolemy 
had  afterwards  cultivated  his  friendfhip  by  various  fervicet, 
which  he  had  rendered  hint  during  the  war  with  Mithridales, 
and  had  maintained  Sboo  horfe  for  him  iii  that  of  Judaea. 
Having  therefore  made  his  complaint  to  the  fenate  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion  of  his  fubjedb's,  he  demanded  that  they  fhould  oblige 
them  to  return  to  their  obedience,  as  the  Romans  were  engaged 
to  do  by  the  alliance  granted  him.  Pompey’s  faction  obtained  him 
their  compliance.  The  conful  Lentulus,  to  whom  Cilicia,  fepa- 
rated  from  Egypt  only  by  the  coaft  of  Syria,  had  fallen  by  lot,  was 
charged  with  the  re-eltabhfhment  of  Ptolemy  upon  the  throne. 

*  D:o.  Caff.  I.  xxxix.  p.  97,  98.  Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  10.  Cic.  ad  Famil- 
Id.  in  Pifo.  m  4 8^—50.  Id.  pro.  CoJ.  n.  23,  24, 
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,  *  But  before  bis  confulffiip  expired,  the  Egyptians  having 
b.een  informed,  that  their  king  was  not  dead  as  they  believed, 
and  that  he  was  gone  to  Rome,  fent  thither  a  folemn  embaffy, 
to  juftify  the  revolt  before  the  fenate.  That  embaffy  confided 
•of  more  than  ioo  perfons,  of  whom  the  chief  was  a  celebrated 
philoiopher,  named  Dion,  who  had  confiderable  friends  at 
Rome.  Ptolemy  having  received  advice  of  this,  found  means 
to  dellroy  moft  of  thofe  ambaffadors,  either  by  poifon  or  the 
Rvord,  and  intimidated  thofe  fo  much,  whom  he  could  neither 
corrupt  nor  kill,  that  they  were  afraid  either  to  acquit  themfelves 
of  their  commiffion,  or  to  demand  judice  for  fo  many  murders. 
But  as  all  the  world  knew  this  cruelty,  it  made  him  as  highly 
odious  as  he  was  before  contemptible  ;  and  his  immenfe  profu- 
jions,  in  gaining  the  pooreft  and  mod;  felf  intereded  lenators,  be¬ 
came  fo  public,  that  nothing  elfe  was  talked  of  throughout  the 
city. 

So  notorious  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  fuch  an  excefs  of 
audacity,  excited  the,  indignation  of  all  the  perfons  of  integrity 
in  the  fenate.  M.  Favonius,  the  Stoic  philofopher,  was  the  firil 
in  it  who  declared  himfelf  againd  Ptolemy.  Upon  his  requt  il 
it  was  refolved,  that  DioD  fhould  be  ordered  to  attend,  in  order 
to  their  knowing  the  truth  from  his  own  mouth.  But  the 
king’s  party,  compofed  of  that  of  Pompey  and  Lentulus,  of 
fuch  as  he  had  corrupted  with  money,  and  of  thofe  who  Tad 
lent  him  fums  to  corrupt  others,  afted  fo  openly  in  his  favour, 
that  Dion  did  not  dare  to  appear;  and  Ptolemy,  having  caufed 
him  alfo  to  be  killed  fome  fmall  time  after,  though  he  who  did 
the  murder  was  accufed  juridically,  the  king  was  difcharged  of 
it,  upon  maintaining  that  he  had  jud  caufe  for  the  aftion. 

Whether  that  prince  thought,  that  nothing  further  at  Rome 
demanded  his  prefence,  or  apprehended  receiving  fome  affront, 
hated  as  he  was,  if  he  continued  there  any  longer,  he  fet  out 
from  thence  fome  few  days  after,  and  retired  to  Ephefus,  into 
the  terpple  of  the  goddefs,  to  wait  there  the  decilion  of  his  def- 
tiny. 

His  affair,  in  effeft,  made  more  noife  than  ever  at  Rome. 
One  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  named  C.  Cato,  an  active,  en- 
terprifing  young  man,  who  did  not  want  eloquence,  declared 
himfelf  in  frequent  harangues  againd  Ptolemy  and  Lentulus, 
and  was  hearkened  to  by  the  people  with  angular  pleafure,  and 
extraordinary  applaufe. 

+  In  order  to  put  a  new  fchcme  in  motion,  he  Waited  till  the 


f  A.  M,  3948.  Ant.  J.  C.  56. 
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new  confuls  were  ele&ed;  and  as  foon  asLentulus  had  quitted  that 
office,  he  propofed  to  the  people  an  oracle  of  the  Sibyl’s,  which 
imported  :  “  If  a  king  of  Egypt,  having  occalion  for  aid,  ap- 
“  plies  to  you,  you  (hall  not  refufe  him  your  amity  :  but,  how- 
“  ever,  you  (hall  not  give  him  any  troops ;  for  if  you  do,  yon 
“  will  fuffer  and  hazard  much.” 

The  ufual  form  was  to  communicate  this  kind  of  oracles  ffrit 
to  the  fenate,  in  order  that  it  might  be  examined,  whether  they 
were  proper  to  be  divulged.  But  Cato,  apprehending  that  the 
king’s  faftion  might  occafion  the  paffing  a  refolution  there  to 
fupprefs  this,  which  was  fo  oppolite  to  that  prince,  immediately 
prefented  the  priefts,  with  whom  the  facred  books  were  depofit- 
ed,  to  the  people,  and  obliged  them,  by  the  authority  which  his 
office  as  tribune  gave  him,  to  expofe  what  they  had  found  in  them 
to  the  public,  without  demanding  the  fenate’s  opinion. 

This  was  a  new  (Iroke  of  thunder  to  Ptolemy  and  Lentulm. 
The  words  of  the  Sibyl  were  too  exprefs.  not  to  make  all  the  im- 
preffion  upon  the  vulgar  which  their  enemies  deiired.  So  that 
Lentulus,  whofe  confulfhip  was  expired,  n,ot  being  willing  to 
receive  the  affront  to  his  face,  of  having  the  fenate’s  decree  re¬ 
voked,  by  which  he  was  appointed  to  reinflate  Ptolemy,  fet  out 
immediately  for  his  province  in  quality  of  proconful. 

He  was  not  deceived.  Some  days  after,  one  of  the  new  cori- 
fuTs,  named  Marcellinus,  the  declared  enemy  of  Pompey,  having 
propofed  the  oracle  to  the  fenate,  it  was.  decreed,  that  regard 
(hould  be  had  to  it,  and  that  it  appeared  dangerous  for  the 
commonwealth  to  re-efta^lifh  the  king  of  Egypt  by  force. 

We  muff  not  believe  there  was  any  perfon  in  the  fenate  fo  Am¬ 
ple,  or  rather  fo  ilupid,  to  have  any  faith  in  fuch  an  oracle.  No¬ 
body  doubted,  but  that  it  had  been  contrived  for  the  prefent 
conjun&ure,  and  was  the  work  of  fome  fecret  intrigue  of  policy. 
But  it  had  been  publiffied  and  approved  in  the  affembly  of  the 
people,  credulous  and  fuperftitious  to  excefs  ;  and  the  fenate 
could  pafs  no  other  judgment  upon  it. 

This  new  incident  obliged  Ptolemy  to  change  his  meafures. 
Seeing  that  Lentulus  had  too  many  enemies  at  Rome,  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  decree,  by  which  he  had  been  commiffioned  for  his  rc- 
efiablilhment,  and  demanding  by  Ammonius  his  ambaffador, 
whom  he  had  left  at  Rome,  that  Pompey  (hould  be  appointed  to 
execute  the  fame  commiffion  ;  becaufe,  it  not  being  poffible  to 
execute  it  with  open  force,  upon  account  of  the  oracle,  he  judg¬ 
ed  with  reafon,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  fubftitute  in  the  room  of 
force,  a  perfon  of  great  authority  :  and  Pompey  was  at  that  time 
at  the  higheft  pitch  of  his  glory,  from  his  fuccefs  in  having  de- 
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•iiroye'd  Mithridates,  the  greateft  and  moll  powerful'  king  Alia 
A2jd  feen  fince  Alexander. 

The  affair  was  deliberated  upon  in  the  fenate,  and  debated  with 
vgrero  vivacity  by  the  different  parties  that  rofe  up  in  it.  *  The 
difference  of  opinions  caufed  feveral  fittings  to  be  loll  without 
any  determination.  Cicero  never  quitted  the  intereft  of  Len- 
tufus,  his  intimate  friend,  who,  during  his  confulfhip,  had  in- 
nnitely  contributed  to  his  being  recalled  from,  banifhment.  But 
what  MeaplS  w?s  t  lie  re  to  render  him  any  lervice,  in  tire  conditions 
things  flood  ?  And  what  could  that  proconfu!  do  againft  a  great 
-kingd.pm,  without  ufing  the  force  of  arms,  which  was  exprefsly 
forbidden  by  the  oracle  ?  In  this  manner  thought  people  of  little 
wit  aud  fubtlety,  that  were  not  ufed  to  confider  things  in  differ¬ 
ent  lights.  The  oracle  only  prohibited  giving  the  king  any 
troops  for  bis  re-eflabliihment.  Could  not  Lentulus  have  left 
him  in  fome  place  near  the  frontiers,  and,  went,  however, 
with  a  good  army  to  befiege  Alexandria  ?  After  he  bad  taken 
it,  he  might  have  returned,  leaving  a  Jlrong  garrifon  in  the  place, 
and  then  fen.t  the  king  thither  who  would  have  found  all  things 
difpofed  for  his  reception  without  violence  or  troops.  This  was 
Cicero’s  advice  ;  to  confirm  which,  I  fliall  repeat  bis  own  words, 
taken  from,  a  letter  wrote  by  him  at  that  time  to  Lentulug. 

.  ■“  You  are  thy  beft  judge,”  fays  he,  “  as  you  are  mafler  of  Cilicia 

and  Cyprus,  of  what  you  can  undertake  and  effetl.  If  it  feems 
«  practicable  for  you  to  take  Alexandria,  and  poffefs  yourftlf 
14  of  the  reft  of  Eg^ypt,  it  is  without  doubt  both  for  your 
“  own  and  the  honour  of  the  commonwealth,  that  you  fhould 
**  go  thither  wieh  your  fleet  and  army,  leaving  the  king  at 
.  “  Ptalemais,  or  in  fome  other  neighbouring  place  ;  in  order, 
“  that  after  you  have  appealed  the,  revolt,  and  left  good  gar- 
41  rifons  where  neceffary,  that  prince  may  fafely  return  thither. 
“  f  In  this  maimer  you  will  re  inflate  him,  according  lo  the 
“  fenate’s  firft  decree,  aud  he  be  reftored  without  troops,  which 
“  our  zealots  afiure  us  is  thefenfe  of  the  Sibyl.”  Would  one  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  grave  magiftrate,  in  an  affair  fo  important  as  that  in 
the  prefent  quellion,  fliould  be  capable  of  an  evafion,  which  ap¬ 
pears  fo  little  confident  with  the  integrity  and  probity  upon 
which  Cicero  valued  himfelf  ?  It  was  becaufe  he  reckoned  the 
oracle  only  pretended  to  be  the  Sibyl’s,  as  indeed  it  was,  that 
is  to  fay,  a  mere  contrivance  and  impollure. 


’*  Cic.  ad  Famil.  L  x.  epift.  7. 

f  Ita  fore  ut  per  te  reftituatur,  quemadmodum  initio  fienatvs  cenfv.it  . 
et  fine  multiludine  reducatur,  quaiudiuodum  homines,  religiofi  Sibylla 
ulacere  dixerunt. 

Lentulus 
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Lentulus,  (lopped  by  the  difficulties  of  that  enterprife,  which 
were  great  and  real,  was  afraid  to  engage  in  it,  and  took  the  ad¬ 
vice  Cicero  gave  him  in  the  conclufio.n  of  his  letter,  where  he  re- 
prefented,  “  That  all  *the  world  would  judge  of  his  conduft  from 
“  the  event  :  that  therefore  he  had  only  to  take  his  mtafures  fo 
“  well,  as  to  affure  his  fuccefs,  and  that  othcrwife  he  would  do 
“  better  not  to  undertake  it.” 

Gabinius,  who  commanded  in  Syria  in  the  quality  of  procor.- 
ful,  was  lefs  apprehenfive  and  cautious.  Though  every  procon- 
ful  was  prohibited  by  an  exprefslaw  to  quit  his  province,  or  de¬ 
clare  any  war  whatfoever,  even  upon  the  nearell  border,  without 
an  exprefs  order  of  the  fenate,  he  had  marched  to  the  aid  of 
Mithridates,  prince  of  Parthia,  expelled  Media  by  the  king  his 
brother,  which  kingdom  had  fallen  to  him  by  divifion.  jr  He 
had  already  paffed  the  Euphrates  with  his  army  for  that  purpofe, 
when  Ptolemy  joined  him  with  letters  from  Pompey,  their  com¬ 
mon  friend  and  patron,  who  had  very  lately  been  declared  confui 
for  the  year  enfuing.  By  thofe  letters  he  conjured  Gabinius  to 
do  his  utmoft  in  favour  of  the  propolals  that  prince  fhould  make 
him,  with  regard  to  his  re-eilablifhment  in  his  kingdom.  How¬ 
ever  dangerous  that  condufi  might  be,  the  authority  of  Pompey, 
and  dill  more,  the  hope  of  confiderable  gain,  made  Gabinius  be¬ 
gin  to  w’aver.  The  lively  remonltrances  of  Antony,  who  fought 
occafions  to  dgnalize  himfelf,  and  was  befides  inclined  to  pleafe 
Ptolemy, whofe  intreaties  flattered  his  ambition,  fully  determined 
him.  This  was  the  famous  Mark  Antony, .who  afterwards  form¬ 
ed  the  fecond  triumvirate  with  Odlavius  and  Lepidus.  Gabinius 
had  engaged  him  to  follow  him  into  Syria,  by  giving  him  the 
command  of  his  cavalry  The  more  dangerous  the  enterprife, 
the  more  light  Gabinius  thought  he  had  to  make  Ptolemy  pay 
dear  for  it.  The  latter,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  any" 
terms,  offered  him  for  himfelf  and  the  army  10,000  talents,  or 
L.  1,500,000,  the  greateft  part  to  be  advanced  immediately  in 
ready  money,  and  the  reft  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be  reinllated. 
Gabinius  accepted  the  offer  without  hefitation. 

+  Egypt  had  continued  under  the  government  of  queen  Bere¬ 
nice.  As  foon  as  ffie  afeended  the  throne,  the  Egyptians  had 

*  Ex  eventu  homines^  tuo  confilio  effe  judicatures,  videmus — Nos 
qiudem  hoc  fentimus ;  fi  exploratum  tibi  fit,  pofle  te  iliius  regno  potiri,  non 
effe  cundlandum  ;  fin  dubium,  non  efle  conandum. 

f  A.  M.  3949  Ant.  J.  C.  55.  App.  in  Syr;  p.  120.  etin  Parth.  p.  I  34. 
Plut.  in  Anton.  916,  917. 

t  Strab.  1.  xii.  p.  538.  Id.  1.  xvii.  p.  794,  et  796.  Dion,  1.  xxxix.  p. 
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fier.t  to  offer  the  crown  and  Berenice  to  Antiochus  Afiaricus  iv 
Syria,  who,  or.  his  mother  Selena’ slide,  was  the  neareft  heir-wale. 
The  ambelladors  Sound  him  dead,  and  returned  :  they  brought 
an  account  that  his  brother  Seleueus,  lurnamed  Cybiofacies,  was 
ftiil  alive.  The  tame  offers  were  made  to  him,  w  :ch  he  accept¬ 
ed.  He  was  a  prince  or  mean  and  fordid  inclination?,  and  had 
r.c  thoughts  but  of  amaffing  money.  His  find  care  was  to  caufe 
the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  be  put  into  a  coffin  of  glais, 
in  order  to  ftize  that  of  gold,  in  which  it  had  lain  untouched 
till  then.  Tins  action,  and  many  others  ot  a  like  nature,  having 
rendered  him  equally  odious  to  r.is  queen  and  lurjects,  :he  cauled 
him  to  be  strangled  ioon  after.  He  was-  the  la.t  prince  of  the 
race  of  the  Seleucidrs.  She  arterwarus  efpoultd  Archdaus, 
high-prieft  cf  Comana  in  Partus,  who  callec  himfeli  the  ton  of 
the  great  Mithridates,  though  in  effect  only  the  fon  of  that 
prince’s  chief  general. 

*  Gabinins,  after  having  repaffed  the  Euphrates,  and  croffe  A 
Paleftirre,  inarched  directly  into  Egypt.  V,  hat  was  mod  to  be 
feared  in  this  war,  was  the  war  by  which  they  mu  ft  neceffanly 
march  to  Peluflum  ;  for  they  could  not  avoid  patting  plains  cov¬ 
ered  with  thuds  of  inch  a  depth  as  was  terrible  to  think  on,  and 
Id  drv,  that  there  was  net  a  tingle  drop  of  water  the  whole  length 
of  tiie  moors  of  Serborida.  Antony,  who  was  lent  before  with 
the  horde,  not  only  ftrized  the  paffes,  bet  having  taken  Pelufium, 
'he  It  r  cf  Eyvr:  on  that  tide,  with  the  whole  garriion,  he  made 
the  way  fee  ere  for  the  reft  of  the  army,  and  gave  bis  general 
treat  hopes  ef  the  expedition. 

The  enemy  found  aeonfiderable  advantage  in  tbedeiire  of  glo¬ 
ry  which  pclTeffed  Antony  :  to:  Ptolemy  had  no  fooner  entered 
Pelufium,  than,  cut  ct  tie  violence  of  his  hate  and  re  fen  t  men  t, 
he  would  have  pet  all  the  Egyptians  in  it  to  the  fword.  EutAnto- 
rv.  who  rightly  "edged  that  act  of  cruelty  would  revert  upon  him- 
tfelf,  orccfed  it,  and  prevented  Ptolemy  from  executing  his  de¬ 
fter.  In  eh  the  battles  and  encounters  which  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  cne  another,  he  r  at  only  gave  proofs  of  hi3  great  valour, 
but  difiT-guiihed  himfeif  by  ah  tee  concudt  of  a  great  general. 

As  icon  as  Gafcir  ius  received  advice  of  Antony’s  good  fuccefs, 
be  ente  vd  the  heart  of  Egypt.  It  was  in  winter,  when  the 
-vate-s  - 1  the  Nile  are  very  lew.  the  propereft  time  in  ccnfeqnence 
for  the  corqc  ft  of  it.  A.rchclaus,  who  was  brave,  able,  and  ex¬ 
perienced,  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  his  defence,  and  difputed 
Hs  ground  veiy  wen  with  the  enemy.  Aftei  he  quilted  the  city* 

*  Plat.  inAntCD.  p-  916,  617. 
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in  order  to  march  againft  the  Romans,  when  it  was  neceffary  to 
encamp, and  break  ground  for  the  intrcnchments,  the  Egyptians, 
accuffomed  to  live  an  idle  and  voluptuous  life,  raifed  an  outcry, 
that  Archelaus  ffiould  employ  the  mercenaries  in  fuch  work,  at  the 
£xpence  of  the  public.  What  could  be  expefted  from  fuch 
troops  in  a  battle  !  They  were,  in  effedt,  foon  put  to  the  rout. 
Archelaus  was  killed,  fighting  valiantly.  Antony,  who  had 
been  his  particular  friend  and  gueft,  having  found  his  body  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  adorned  it  in  a  royal  manner,  and  folemnixed 
his  obfequies  with  great  magnificence.  Ey  this  action  he  left 
behind  him  a  great  name  in  Alexandria,  and  acquired  amongfb 
the  Romans  who  ferved  with  him  in  this  war,  the  reputation  of 
a  man  of  Angular  valour  and  exceeding  generofity. 

Egypt  was  foon  reduced,  and  obliged  to  receive  Auletes,  who 
took  entire  poffefiion  of  his  dominions.  In  order  to  ffrengthen 
him  in  it,  Gabinius  left  him  fome  Roman  troops  for  the  guard 
of  his  perfon.  Thofe  troops  contra&ed  at  Alexandria  the  man¬ 
ners  and  c'uftoms  of  the  country,  and  gave  into  the  luxury  and 
effeminacy  which  reigned  there  in  almotx  every  city.  Auletes 
put  his  daughter  Berenice  to  death,  for  having  worn  the  crown 
during  his  exile  ;  and  afterwards  got  rid,  in  the  fame  manner, 
of  all  the  rich  perfons  who  had  been  of  the  adverfe  party  to  him. 
He  had  occafron  for  the  confifcation  of  their  effates,  to  make  up 
the  film  he  had  promifed  to  Gabinius,  to  whofe  aid  he  Was  in¬ 
debted  for  his  re-e!lablifhment. 

*The  Egyptians  f offered  all  thofe  violences  without  murmur¬ 
ing  :  but  iome  days  after,  a  Roman  foldier  having  accidentally 
killed  a  cat,  neither  the  fear  of  Gabinius,  nor  the  authority  of 
Ptolemy,  could  prevent  the  people  from  tearing  him  to  pieces 
upon  the  fpot,  to  avenge  the  infult  done  to  the  gods  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  for  cats  were  of  that  number. 

■j*  Nothing  farther  is  known  in  relation  to  the  life  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  except  that  C.  Rabirius  Pofthumus,  who  had  either 
lent  him  or  caufed  to  be  lent  him,  the  greateft  part  of  the  fums 
he  had  borrowed  at  Rome,  having  gone- to  him,  in  order  to 
his  being  paid  when  he  was  entirely  reinftated ;  that  prince 
gave  him  to  underftand,  that  he  dtfpaired  of  fatisfy ing  him,  Unlefs 
he  would  confent  to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  his  revenues  ;  by 
■which  means  he  might  reimburfe  him  lei f  by  little  and  little  with 
his  own  hands.  The  unfortunate  creditor  having  accepted  that 
offer,  out  of  fear  of  lofing  his  debt  if  he  refufed  it,  the  king  foon 
found  a  colour  for  caufing  him  to  be  imprifoned,  though  one  of 


.  f  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  Pofth. 
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the  oldeft  and  deareft  of  G a; far’s  friends,  and  though  Pompev  was 
in  fome  meafure  fecurity  for  the  debt,  as  the  money  was  lent, 
and  the  obligations  executed,  in  his.prefence,  and  by  his  procure¬ 
ment,  in  a  country  houfe  of  his  near  Alba. 

Rabirius  thought  himfelf  too  happy  in  being  able  to  efcape 
from  prifon  and  Egypt,  more  miferable  than  he  went  thither. 
To  complete  his  ditgrace,  be  was  profecuted  in  form  as  foon  as 
he  returned  to  Rome,  for  having  aided  Ptolemy  in  corrupting  the 
fenate,  by  the  fums  he  had  lent  him  for  that  ule  3  of  having  dif- 
honoured  his  quality  of  Roman  knight,  by  the  employment  he 
had  accepted  in  Egypt  ;  and  laftly,  of  having  fhared  in  the  mo¬ 
ney  which  Gabinius  brought  from  thence,  with  whom  it  was  al¬ 
leged  he  had  a  fellow  feeling.  Cicero’s  difeourfe  in  his  defence, 
which  we  (till  have,  is  an  eternal  monument  01  the  ingratitude 
and  perfidy  of  this  unworthy  king. 

*  Ptolemy  Auletes  died  in  the  poffiafiton  of  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  about  four  years  after  his  re-eftabiilhment.  He  left  two 
fons  and  two  daughters.  He  gave  his  crown  to  the  eldeft  fon 
and  daughter,  and  ordered  by  bis  will,  that  they  fhould  marry 
together,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  that  houfe,  and  govern 
jointly.  And  becaufe  they  were  both  very  young,  (for  tire 
daughter,  who  was  the  eldeft,  was  only  feventeen  years  of  age), 
he  left  them  under  the  tuition  of  the  Roman  fenate.  This  was 
the  famous  Cleopatra,  whofe  hiftory  it  remains  for  us  to  relate.- 
f  We  find  the  people  appointed  Pompey  the  young  king’s 
guardian,  who  fome  years  after  fo  bafely  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death. 


SECTION  II. 

CLEOPATRA  EXP-ELLED  THE  THRONE  ;  BUT  IS  AFTERWARDS 

WITH  HER  YOUNGER  BROTHER,  RE-ESTABLIS  _ _ 

POMPEY  ASSASSINATED. 

LittleJis  known  of  the  beginning  of  Cleopatra’s  andher  bro¬ 
ther’s  reign.  That  prince  was-a  minor,  under  the  tuition  of  Po- 
thinus  the  eunuch,  and  of  Achillas  the  general  of  his  army. 
Thofe  two  minifters,  no  doubt  to  ingrofs  all  affairs  to  themfeives, 
had  deprived  Cleopatra,  in  the  king’s  name,  of  the  (hare  in  the 
fovereignty  left  her  by  the  will  of  Auletes.  Injured  in  this  man- 

*  A.  M.  3953;  Ant.  J.  C.  51.  Csefar  de  Bello  Civ.  l.'iii. 
f  Eutrop.  1.  vi. 

t  A.  M.  3956.  Ant.  J.  C.  48.  Pint,  in  Pomp.  p.  6-59— 66a.  Id.  in 
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net-,  (he  went  into  Syria  and  Paleftine  to  raife  troops  in  thole 
countries,  in  order  to  afl’ert  her  rights  by  force  of  arms. 

It  was  exactly  at  this  conjuncture  of  the  difference  between 
the  brother  and  litter,  that  Pompey,  after  having  loft,  the  battle 
of  Pharfalia,  fled  to  Egypt ;  conceiving,  that  he  flrould  iind 
there  an  open  and  allured  afylum  in  his  misfortunes.  He  had 
been  the  protestor  of  Auletes,  the  father  of  the  reigning  king, 
and  it  was  folely  to  his  credit  he  was  indebted  for  his  re-eftabliftv- 
ment.  He  was  in  hopes  of  hading  thefon  grateful,  and  of  being 
powerfully  afltfted  by  him.  When  he  arrived,  Ptolemy  was  up¬ 
on  the  coaft  with  li is  army,  between  Pelufium  and  mount  Ca¬ 
llus,  and  Cleopatra  at  no  great  diilanee,  at  the  head  of  her  troops 
alfo.  Pompey,  on  approaching  the  coaft,  fent  to  Ptolemy  to 
demand  permiffion  to  land,  and  enter  his  kingdom.  # 

The  two  minillers,  Pothinus  and  Achillas,  eonfulted  with 
Theodotus  the  rhetorician,  cbe  young  kingls  preceptor,  and  with 
lome  others,  what  awfwer  they  fhauld  make.  Pompey,  in  the 
mean  time,  waited  the  refultof  that  council,  and  elude  rather  to 
ex  pole  himfelf  to  the  deeiiion  of  the  three  unworthy  per  Cons  that 
governed  the  prince,  than  to  owe  his  fafety  to  Caefar,  who  was 
this-  father-in-law,  and  the  greateff  of  the  Romans.  This  coun¬ 
cil  differed  in  opinion  ;  fome  were  for  receiving  him,  others  for 
having  him  told  to  feek  a  retreat  clfewhere.  Theodotus  approv¬ 
ed  neither  of  thefe  methods  ;  and  difplaying  all  his  eloquence, 
Undertook  to  demonllrate,  that  there  was  do  other  choice  to  be 
made  than  that  of  ridding  the  world  of  him.  His  reafon  was, 
becaufe  if  they  received  him,  Caefar  would  never  forgive  the  hav¬ 
ing  affifted  his  enemy  ;  if  they  fent  him  away  without  aid,  and 
affairs  Ihould  take  a  turn  in  his  favour,  he  would  not  fail  to  revenge 
himfelf  upon  them  for  their  refufal  :  that  therefore  there  was  no 
fecurity  for  them,  but  in  putting  him  to  death  ;  by  which  means 
they  would  gain  Csefar’s  friendfnip,  and  prevent  the  other  frotn 
ever  doing  then}  any  hurt  :  for,  faid  he,  according  to  the  proverb, 
“  Dead  men  do  not  bite.” 

This  advice  carried  it,  as  being  in  their  fenfe  the  wife  ft: -and 
molt  fafe.  Septimus,  a  Roman  officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  king 
of  Egypt,  and  lome  others,  were  charged  with  putting  it  into 
execution.  They  went  to  take  Pompey  on  board  a  lhallop,  un¬ 
der  the  pretext  that  great  veffels  could  not  approach  the  iftore 
without  difficulty.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  on  the  fea  fide, 
as  with  defign  to  do  honour  to  Pompey,  with  Ptolemy  at  then- 
head.  The  perfidious  Septimus  tendered  his  hand  to  Pompey, 
in  the  name  of  his  mafter,  and  bade  him  come  to  a  king,  his  friend, 
whom  he  ought  to  regard  as  his  ward  and  foil.  Pompey  tlven 
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embraced  his  wife  Cornelia,  who  was  already  in  tears  for  hfs 
death  ;  and  after  having  repeated  thefe  verfes  of  Sophocles, 
“  Every  man  that  enters  the  court  of  a  tyrant  becomes  his  {lave, 
“  though  free  before,”  he  went  into  the  fhallop.  When  they 
faw  themfelves  near  the  fhore,  they  flabbed  him  before  the 
king’s  eyes,  cut  off  his  head,  and  threw  his  body  upon  the  ftrand, 
where  it  had  no  other  funeral  than  what  one  of  his  freed  men 
gave  it,  with  the  affiftance  of  an  old  Roman  who  was  there  by 
chance.  They  raifed  him  a  wretched  funeral  pile,  and  covered 
him  with  fome  fragments  of  an  old  wreck  that  had  been  driven 
afhore  there. 

Cornelia  had  feen  Pompey  mafTacred  before  her  eyes.  It  is 
eafier  to  imagine  the  condition  of  a  woman  in  the  height  of  grief 
from  fo  tragical  an  objeff,  than  to  defcribe  it.  Thofe  who 
were  in  her  galley,  and  in  two  other  fhips  in  company  with  it, 
made  the  coaft  refound  with  the  cries  they  raifed,  and  weighing 
anchor  immediately,  fet  fail  before  the  wind,  which  blew  frefh 
as  foon  as  they  got  out  to  fea.  This  prevented  the  Egyptians, 
who  were  getting  ready  to  chace  them,  from  purfuing  their  de- 
%n- 

Coefar  made  all  poffible  hade  to  arrive  in  Egypt,  whither  he 
fufpefted  Pompey  had  retired,  and  where  he  was  in  hopes  of  find¬ 
ing  him  alive.  That  he  might  be  there  the  fooner,  he  carried 
very  few  troops  with  him  ;  only  8oo  horfe,  and  3200  foot. 
He  left  the  reft  of  his  army'  in  Greece  and  Afia  Minor,  under  bis 
lieutenant  generals,  with  orders  to  make  all  the  advantages  of  hia 
victory  it  would  admit,  and  to  eftablifh  his  authority  in  all  thofe 
countries  *.  As  for  his  perfon,®confiding  in  his  reputation,  and 
the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  at  Pharfalia,  and  reckoning  all  places  fe- 
cure  far  him,  he  made  no  fcruple  to  land  at  Alexandria  with  the 
few  people  he  had.  He  was  very  nigh  paying  dear  for  his  teme¬ 
rity. 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  informed  of  Pompey’s  death,  ar.d 
found  the  city  .in  great  confufion.  Theodotus,  believing  he 
fhould  do  him  an  exceeding  pleafure,  prefented  him  the  head  of 
that  illuftrious  fugitive.  He  wept  at  feeing  it,  and  turned  away 
his  eyes  from  a  fpcftacle  that  gave  him  horror.  He  even  eaufed 
it  to  be  interred  with  all  the  ufual  folemnities  ;  and.  the  better 
to  exprtfs  hisefteem  for  Pompey,  and  the  refpect  he  had  for  his 
memory,  lie  received  with  great  kindnefs,  and  loaded  with  fa¬ 
vours,  all  who  had  adhered  to  him  then  in  Egypt,  and  wrote  to  his 

*  C.xfar  confifus  fama  reruni  geftarum,  informs  auxiliis  preficifci  non 
dubitaverat ;  atqup  omncm  libi  locum  tutum  fore  exiftimabat.  C.tl'. 
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friends  at  Rome,  that  the  higheft  and  moll  grateful  advantage 
of  his  vidtory,  was  to  find  every  day  fome  new  occafion  to  pre- 
ferve  the  lives,  and  do  fervices  to  fome  citizens  who  had  borne 
arms  againft  him. 

The  commotions  increafed  every  day  at  Alexandria,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  murders  were  committed  there  ;  the  city  having  neither 
law  nor  government,  becaufe  without  a  mailer.  Casfar  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  the  fmall  number  of  troops  with  him  were  far  from  be¬ 
ing  fufficient  to  awe  an  infolent  and  feditious  populace,  gave  or¬ 
ders  for  the  legions  he  had  in  Alia  to  march  thither.  It  was 
not  in  his  power  to  leave  Egypt,  becaufe  of  the  Etefian  winds 
which  in  that  country  blow  continually  in  the  dog-days,  and  pre¬ 
vent  all  veffels  from  quitting  Alexandria  ;  thofe  winds  are  then 
always  full  north.  Not  to  lofe  time,  he  demanded  the  payment 
of  the  money  due  to  him  from  Auletes,  and  took  cognizance  of 
the  difference  between  Ptolemy  and  his  filler  Cleopatra. 

We  have  feen,  that  when  Caefar  wras  confdl  for  the  firff  time, 
Auletes  had  gained  him  by  the  protnife  of  6000  talents,  and  by 
that  means  had  affured  himfelf  of  the  throne,  and  been  declared 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans.  The  king  had  paid  him  only 
a  part  of  that  fum,  and  had  given  him  an  obligation  for  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

Caefar  therefore  demanded  wdiat  was  unpaid,  which  be  wanted 
for  the  fubfiltence  of  his  troops,  and  exacted  with  rigour.  Po- 
thinus,  Ptolemy’s  firft  minilter,  employed  various  llratagems  to 
make  this  rigour  appear  Hill  greater  than  it  really  was.  He  plun¬ 
dered  the  temples  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  to  be  found  in 
them,' and  made  the  king,  and  all  the  great  perfons  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  eat  out  of  earthen  or  wooden  veffels  ;  infinuating  under¬ 
hand,  that  Ctefar  had  feized  upon  all  their  filver  and  gold 
plate,  in  order  to  render  him  odious  to  the  populace  by  fuch  re¬ 
ports,  which  did  not  want  appearance,  though  entirely  ground- 
lefs. 

But  what  finally  incenfed  the  Egyptians  againft  Csefav,  and 
made  them  at  lall  take  arms,  w'as  the  haughtinefs  with  which 
he  atled  as  judge  between  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  in  caufing 
them  to  be  cited  to  appear  before  him  for  the  decifion  of  their 
difference.  We  lhall  foon  fee  upon  what  he  founded  his  au¬ 
thority  for  proceeding  in  that  manner.  He  therefore  decreed  in 
form,  that  they  (liculd  diiband  their  armies,  fhould  appear  and 
plead  their  caufe  before  him,  and  receive  fuch  fentence  as  lie 
fhojild  pafs  between  them.  This  ordtJr  was  looked  upon  in 
Egypt,  as  a  violation  of  the  royal  dignity,  which  being  indepen¬ 
dent,  acknowledged  no  fuperior,  and  could  be  judged  by  no  tri¬ 
bunal. 
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ilunal.  Coefar  replied  to  thefe  complaints,  that  he  a&ed  only 
in  virtue  of  being  arbitrator  by  the  will  of  Auletes,  who  had 
put  his  children  under  the  tuition  of  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Rome,  of  which  the  whole  authority  then  veiled  in  his  perfon, 
in  quality  of  conful :  that  as  guardian,  he  had  a  right  to  arbi¬ 
trate  between  them  ;  and  that  all  he  pretended  to,  as  executor 
of  the  will,  was  to  eftablifti  peace  between  the  brother  and  filler. 
This  explanation  having  facilitated  the  affair,  it  was  at  length 
brought  before  Caefar,  and  advocates  were  chofen  to  plead  the 
tfaufe. 

But  Cleopatra,  who  knew  Caefar’s  foible,  believed  her  pre-- 
fence  would  be  more  perfuafive  than  any  advocate  fhe  could 
employ  with  her  judge.  She  caufed  him  to  be  told,  that  fhe 
perceived  that  thole  fhe  employed  in  her  behalf  betrayed  her, 
and  demanded  his  permiflion  to  appeal-  in  perfon.  Plutarch 
fays,  it  was  Cafar  himfelf  who  prelfed  her  to  come  and  plead 
her  caufe. 

That  princefs  took  nobody  with  her,  of  all  her  friends,  but 
Apollodorus  the  Sicilian,  got  into  a  little  boat,  and  arrived 
a-,  the  bottom  of  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Alexandria,  when 
k  was  quite  dark,  at  night.  Finding  that  there  was  no  means 
of  entering  without  being  known,  Ihe  thought  of  this  ftrata- 
gem  :  Ihe  laid  herfelf  at  length  in  the  midll  of  a  bundle  of 
clothes  ;  Apollodorus  wrapt  it  up  in  a  cloth,  tied  it  up  with 
a  thong,  and  in  that  manner  carried  it  through  the  port  of  the 
citadel  to  Csefar’s  apartment,  who  was  far  from  being  difpleaf- 
ed  with  the  ilratagem.  The  fit  ft  fight  of  fo  beautiful  a  perfon 
had  all  the  effect  upon  him  (he  had  defiled. 

Ciefar  fent  the  next  day  for  Ptolemy,  and  preffed  him  to  take 
her  again,  and  be  reconciled  with  her.  Ptolemy  faw  plainly 
that  his  judge  was  become  his  adverfary  ;  and  having  learned 
that  his  filler  was  then  in  the  palace,  and  in  Caefar’s  own  apart¬ 
ment,  he  quitted  it  in  the  utmoft  fury,  and  in  the  open  ftreet 
took  the  diadem  off  his  head,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  threw  it  on 
the  ground  ;  crying  out,  with  his- face  bathed  in  tears,  that  he 
was  betrayed,  and  relating  the  circumftances  to  the  multitude 
who  afiembled  round  him.  In  a  moment,  the  whole  city  was 
in  motion.  He  put  nimfclf  at  the  head  of  the  populace,  and 
led  them  on  tumultuoully  to  charge  Caefar  with  all  the  fury  na¬ 
tural  on  fuch  occafions. 

The  Roman  foldieis  whom  Caefar  had  with  him,  fecured  the 
perfon  of  Ptolemy'.  But  as  all  the  reft,  who  knew  nothing  of 
what  palled,  were  difperfed  in  the  feveral  quarters  of  that  great 
city,  Csefar  had  infallibly  been  overpowered,  aud  torn  to  pieces 
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by  that  furious  populace,  if  he  had  not  had  'the  prefence 'of  mind- 
to  (hew  himfelf  to  them  from  a  part  of  the  palace  fo  high  that 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  upon  it :  from  hence  he  affured  them, 
that  they  would  be  fully  fatisfied  with  the  judgment  he  fhould 
pafs.  Thofe  promifes  appealed  the  Egyptians  a  little. 

The  next  day  he  brought  out  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  into 
an  affembly  of  the  people,  fumtnoned  by  his  order.  After  hav¬ 
ing  caufed  the  ■will  of  the  late  king  to  be  read,  he  decreed,  as 
tutor  and  arbitrator,  that  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  fhould  reign 
jointly  in  Egypt,  according  to  the  intent  of  that  will ;  and  that 
Ptolemy  the  younger  fon,  and  ArfTnoe  the  younger  daughter, 
fhould  reign  in  Cyprus.  He  added  the  lafl  article  to  appeafe 
the  people ;  for  it  was  purely  a  gift  he  made  them,  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  actually  in  poffeffion  of  that  ifland.  But  he  feared 
the  effe&s  of  the  Alexandrians  fury  ;  and  to  extricate  himfelf  out 
of  danger,  was  the  reafon  of  his  making  this  conceffion. 

*  The  whole  world  were  fatisfied  and  charmed  with  this  de¬ 
cree,  except  only  Ponthinus.  As  it  was  he  who  had  occafioned 
the  breach  between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother,  and  the  expulfion 
of  that  princefs  from  the  throne,  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  that 
the  confequences  of  this  accommodation  would  prove  fatal  to 
him.  To  prevent  the  effeft  of  Csfar’s  decree,  he  infpired  the 
people  with  new  fubjedts  of  jealoufy  and  difcontent.  He  gave 
out,  that  Caefar  had  only  granted  this  decree  by  force,  and 
through  fear,  which  would  not  long  fubfift;  and  that  his  truede- 
fign  was  to  place  only  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne.  This  was  what 
the  Egyptians  exceedingly  feared,  not  being  able  to  endure  that 
a  woman  fhould  govern  them  alone,  and  have  all  authority 
to  herfelf.  When  he  faw  that  the  people  came  into  I119  views, 
he  made  Achillas  advance  at  the  head  of  the  army  from  Pelu- 
fium,  in  order  to  drive  Csefar  out  of  Alexandria.  The  approach 
of  that  army  put  all  things  into  their  firfl  confufion.  Achillas, 
who  had  20,000  good  troops,  defpifed  Csefar’s  fmall  number, 
and  believed  he  fhould  overpower  him  immediately.  But  Cte- 
far  polled  his  men  fo  well  in  the  ftreets,  and  upon  the  avenues  of 
the  quarter  in  his  poffeffion,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  fup- 
porting  their  attack. 

When  thty  faw  they  could  not  force  him,  they  changed  their 
meafurcs,  and  marched  towards  the  port,  with  defign  to  make 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  fleet,  to  cut  off  his  communication 
with  the  fea,  and  to  prevent  him,  in  confequence,  from  receiv¬ 
ing  fuccours  and  convoys  on  that  fide.  But  Ctelar  again  frul- 
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traced  their  defign,  by  cattfing  the  Egyptian  fleet  to  be  fet  on 
fire,  and  by  pofleffing  himfelf  of  the  tower  of  Pharos,  which  he 
garriloned.  By  this  means  he  prcferved  and  fecured  his  com¬ 
munication  with  the  fea,  without  which  he  had  been  ruined  ef¬ 
fectually.  Some  of  the  veflels  on  fire  came  fo  near  the  quay, 
that  the  flames  catched  the  neighbouring  houfes,  from  whence 
they  fpread  throughout  the  whole  quarter  called  Bruchion.  It 
was  at  this  time  the  famous  library  was  confirmed,  which  had 
been  the  work  of  fo  many  kings,  and  in  which  there  were 
400, cco  volumes.  What  a  lofs  was  this  to  literature  ! 

Caefar  feeing  fo  dangerous  a  war  upon  his  hands,  fent  into  all 
the  neighbouring  countries  for  aid.  He  wrote,  amongll  others, 
to  Domitius  Calvinus,  whom  he  had  left  to  command  in  Alia 
Minor,  and  fignified  to  him  his  danger.  Th3t  general  immedi¬ 
ately  detached  two  legions,  the  one  by  land,  and  the  other  by 
fea.  That  which  went  by  fea  arrived  in  time  ;  the  other,  that 
inarched  by  land,  did  not  go  thither  at  all.  Before  it  had  got 
there,  the  war  was  at  an  end.  But  Cxfar  was  beft  ferved  by 
Mithridates  the  Pergamenian,  whom  he  fent  into  Syria  and 
Cilicia  :  for  he  brought  him  the  troops  which  extricated  him 
out  of  danger,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  feqtiel. 

Whiiil  he  waited  the  aids  he  had  fent  for,  that  he  might  not 
fight  an  army  fo  fuperior  in  number  till  be  thought  fit,  he  cauf- 
ed  the  quarter  in  his  pofleflion  to  be  fortified.  He  furrcundrii 
it  with  walls,  and  flanked  it  with  towers  and  other  works. 
Thofe  lines  included  the  palace,  a  theatre  very  near  it,  which  he 
made  ufe  of  as  a  citadel,  and  the  way  that  led  to  the  port. 

Ptolemy  all  this  while  was  in  Czfar’s  hands  ;  and  Porrthinus, 
bis  governor  and  firft  minifler,  who  was  of  intelligence  with 
Achillas,  gave  him  advice  of  all  that  paffed,  and  encouraged 
him  to  pufh  the  fiege  with  vigour.  One  of  his  letters  was  at 
lad  intercepted  ;  and  his  treafon  being  thereby  difcorered,  Ca- 
far  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

Ganymedes,  another  eunuch  of  the  palace,  who  educated  Ar- 
f  noe,  the  youngeft  of  the  king’s  fillers,  apprehending  the  fame 
fate,  became  he  had  fhared  in  that  treafon,  carried  off  the  young 
princefs,  and  efcaped  into  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  ;  who 
not  having,  till  then,  any  of  the  royal  family  at  their  head,  were 
overjoyed  at  her  prefenee,  and  proclaimed  her  queer..  But  Ga- 
nymedes,  who  entertained  thoughts  of  fupplaniing  Achillas, 
caufed  that  general  to  be  accufed  of  having  given  up  that  fleet  to 
Cx-far  that  had  been  fet  on  fire  by  the  Romans,  which  occafion- 
cd  ti. gencrrl’s  b.  :  g  put  to  death,  and  the  command  of  the 
army  to  be  transferred  to  him.  He  took  alfo  upon  him  the  ad- 
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miniflration:  of  all  other  affairs  ;  and  undoubtedly  did  not  want 
capacity  for  the  employment  of  a  prime-minifler,  probity  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  which  is  often  reckoned  little  or  no  qualification  :  for 
he  had  all  the  n-eceffary  penetration  and  a&ivity,  and  contrived  a- 
thoufand  artful  flratagems  to  diltrefs  Csefar  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  war. 

For  inflance,  he  found  means  to  fpoil  all  the  frefh  water  in  hi? 
quarter,  and  was  very  near  deftroying  him  by  that  means';, 
for  there  was  no  other  frefh  water  in  Alexandria.,  but  that  of  the 
Nile.  *  In  every  houfe  were  vaulted  refervoirs,  where  it  was 
kept.  Every  year,  upon  the  great  fwell  of  the  Nile,  the  water 
of  that  river  came  in  by  a  canal,  which  had  been  cut  for  that  life, 
and  by  a  fluice  made  on  purpofe,  was  turned  into  the  vaulted 
refervoirs,  which  were  the  citterns  of  the  city,  where  it  grew  clear 
by  degrees.  The  mailers  of  houfes  and  their-families  drank  of  this 
water  ;  but  the  poorer  fort  of  people  were  forced  to  drink  the 
running  water,  which  was  muddy  and  very  unwholefome  ;  for 
there  were  no  fprings  in  the  city.  Thofe  caverns  were  made  in 
iuch  a  manner,  that  they  all  had  communication  with  each  other*; 
This  provilion  feirved  for  the  whole  year.  Every  houfe  had  an 
opening,  not  unlike  the  mouth  of  a  well,  through  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  taken  up  either  in  buckets  or  pitchers.  Ganymedes  cau- 
fed.  all  the  communications  with  the  caverns  in  the  quarter  of  Coe- 
far,  to  be  flopped  up  and  then  found  means  to  turn  the  fea-water 
into  the  latter,  and  .thereby  fpoiled  all  his  frefh  water.  As  foon  as 
they  perceived  that  the  water  was  fpoiled,  Cedar's  fqldiers  made 
fuch  a  noife,  and  raifed  fitch  a  tumult,  that  be  would  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  his  quarter,  very  much  to  his  difadvantage,  if 
he  had  not  immediately  thought  of  ordering  wells  to  be  funk, 
where,  at  Eft, .fprings  were  found,  which  fupplied  them  with 
water  enough  to  make  them  amends  for  that  which  was  fpoil¬ 
ed. 

After  that,  upon  Cosfar’s  receiving  advice,  that  the  legion 
Calviuius  had  fenc  by  fea  was  arrived  upon  the  coafl  of  Libya, 
which  was,  not  very  diilant,  be  advanced  with  his  whole  fleet  to 
convoy  it  fafely  to  Alexandria.  Ganymedes  was  apprifed  of  this, 
and  immediately  aflembled  all  the  Egyptian  fhips  he  could  get,  in 
order  to  attack  him  upon  his  return.  A  battle  adlually  enfued 
between  the  two  fleets.  Csefar  had  the  advantage,  and  brought 
his  legion  without  danger  into  the  port  of  Alexandria;  and,  had 

•  *  There  are  to  this  day  cxaiStly  the  fame  kind  of  caves  at  Alexandria; 
-which  are  filled  once  a  year,  as  of  old.  Thevenot's  travels.1 
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not  the  night  come  on,  the  Hups  of  the  enemy  would  not  have  ef- 
caped. 

To  repair  that  lofs,  Ganymedes  drew  together  all  the  (hips  in 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  formed  a  new  fleet,  with  which  he 
entered  the  port  of  Alexandria.  A  fecond  a&ion  was  unavoid¬ 
able.  The  Alexandrians  climbed  in  throngs  to  the  tops  of  the 
Poufes  next  the  port  to  be  fpe&ators  of  the  fight,  and  expefiled 
the  fuectis  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  lifting  up  their  hands  ta 
heaven,  to  implore  the  affiftance  of  the  gods.  The  all  of  the 
Romans  was  at  flake,  to  whom  there  was  no  refource  left,  if  they 
loft  tins  battle.  Caefar  was  again  victorious.  The  Rhodians, 
by  their  valour  and  flcill  in  naval  affairs,  contributed  exceedingly'  to 
this  vifilory. 

Ciefar,  to  make  the  beft  of  it,  endeavoured  to  feize  the  ifle  of 
Pharos,  where  he  landed  his  troops  after  the  battle,  and  to  pof- 
v  is  himfelf  of  the  mole,  called  the  Heptaftadion,  by  which  it 
'•’•'as  joined  to  the  continent.  But  after  having  obtained  feveral 
advantages,  he  was  repuifed  with  the  lofs  of  more  than  800 
>.mn,  and  was  very  near  falling  himfelf  in  his  retreat :  for  the 
.r-  o  in  which  lie  had  defigned  to  get  off,  being  ready  to  fink 
with  the  loo  great  number  of  people  who  had  entered  it  with 
1  m,  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea,  and  with  great  difficulty 
t  -  am  to  the  next  fliip.  Whilft  he  was  in  the  fea,  he  held  one 
i  and  above  the  water,  in  which  were  papers  of  confequence, 
and  fwam  with  the  other;  fo  that  they  were  not  fpoiled. 

The  Alexandrians,  feeing  that  ill  fuccefs  itfelf  only  ferved  to 
give  Cxfar’s  troops  new  courage,  entertained  thoughts  of  mak-. 
lug  peace,  or  at  lead  diffemblcd  fuch  a  difpofition.  They  fent 
deputies  to  demand  their  king  of  him  ;  affuring  him,  that  hia 
prefenec  alone  would  put  an  end  to  all  differences.  Cxfar,  who 
>veil  knew  their  fubtie  and  deceitful  character,  was  not  at  a  lofs 
to  comprehend  their  profellions  ;  but  as  he  hazarded  nothing 
m  giving  them  up  their  king’s  perfon,  and  if  they  failed  in 
their1  promifes  the  fault  would  be  entirely  on  their  fide,  he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  grant  their  demand.  Pie  ex¬ 
horted  the  young  prince  to  take  the  advantage  of  this  opportu¬ 
nity-  to  infpire  his  fubjeCts  with  fentiments  of  peace  and  equity  ; 
to  redrefa  the  evils,  with  which  a  war  very  imprudently  under¬ 
taken,  di'lrelled  his  dominions  ;  to  approve  himfelf  worthy  of 
the  confidence  he  repofed  in  him,  by  giving  him  his  liberty  ; 
and  to  (liew  Ins  gratitude  for  the  fervices  he  had  rendered  his 
father.  Pto’emy,  early  inftrufted  by  his  mailers  in  the  art 
ol  diffimuhuen  and  deceit;  begged  of  Cxfar,  with  tears  in  his 
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eyes,  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  prefence,  which  was  a  much 
greater  fatisfa&ion  to  him  than  to  reign  over  others*.  The  fe- 
quel  foon  explained  how  much  fmcerity  there  was  in  thofe  tears 
and  profeffions  of  amity.  He  was  no  fooner  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  than  he  renewed  hoitilities  with  more  vigour  than  ever. 
The  Egyptians  endeavoured,  by  the  means  of  their  fleet,  to 
cut  off  Cxfar’s  proviflons  entirely.  This  occaiioned  a  new 
fight  at  fea  near  Canopus,  in  which  Crefar  was  again  vi&orious. 
When  this  battle  was  fought,  Mithridates  of  Pergamus  wa3 
upon  the  point  of  arriving  with  the  army,  which  he  was  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  aid  ofCxfar. 

f  He  had  been  fent  into  Syria  and  Cilicia  to  affemble  all  the 
troops  he  could,  and  to  march  them  to  Egypt.  He  acquitted 
lrimfelf  of  his  commifiion  with  fuch  diligence  and  prudence, 
that  he  had  foon-  formed  a  confiderable  army.  Antipater,,  the 
Idumxan,  contributed  very  much  towards  it.  He  had  not  only' 
joined  him  with  3000  Jews,  but  engaged  feveral  neighbouring 
princes  of  Arabia  and  Ccelofyria  to  fend  him  troops.  Mithri¬ 
dates,  with  Antipater,  who  accompanied  him  in  peri'on,  march¬ 
ed  into  Egypt,  and  upon  arriving  before  Pelufium,  they  carried 
that  place  by  ftorm.  They  were  indebted  principally  to  Anti  - 
patePs  bravery  for  the  takiug  of  this  city  :  for  be  was  the  firtt 
tjiat  mounted  the  breach,  and  got  upon  the  wall,  and  thereby 
opened  the  way  for  thofe  who  followed  him  to  carry  the  town. 

On  their  route  from  thence  to  Alexandria,  it  was  neceflary  to 
pafs  through  the  country  of  Onion,  of  which  the  Jews,  who  in¬ 
habited  it,  had  feized  all  the  paffes.  The  army  was  there  put 
to  a  lland,  and  their  whole  delign  was  upon  the  point  of  mii- 
carrying,  if  Antipater,  by  his  credit,  and  that  of  Hyrcanusy 
fr-ora  whom  he  brought  them  letters,  had  not  engaged  thenv 
to  efpoufe  Cxfar’s  party.  Upon  the  ipreading  of  that  news; 
the  Jews  of  Memphis  did  the  fame,  and  Mithridates  received- 
from  both  all  the  provifions  his  army  had  occafion  for.  When 
they  were  near  Delta,  Ptolemy  detached  a  flying  army  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  paffage  of  the  Nile  with  them.  A  battle  was  fought 
in  Gonfequence.  Mithridates  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  part 
of  his  army,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  other  to  Antipater. 
Mithridatcs’s  wing  was  foon  broke,  and  obliged  to  give  way;  but 
Antipatet, who  had  defeated  the  enemy  on  his  fide,  came  to  his 
relief.  The  battle  began  afrefh,  and  the  enemy  were  defeated. 
Mithridates  and  Antipater  purfued  them,  made  a  great  flauvh- 

*  Regius  animus  difeiplinis  fallsciffimis  eraditus,  rie  agentls  funs  moriiuir 
degeneraret,  flens  orare  contra  Caifarem  ccepit,  neTe  demitteret  :  non  enim 
regnum  ipfum  fibi  conlpectu  Caefaris  efle  jucundius.  Hiero.  de  Bell.  Alex. 
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ter,  and  regained  the  field  of  battle.  They  took  even  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  obliged  thofe  who  remained  to  efcape,  by  repaffing 
the  Nile. 

Ptolemy  then  advanced  with  his  whole  army,  in  order  to 
overpower  the  vf&ors.  Csfar  alfo  marched  to  fupport  them  j 
and  as  foon  as  he  had  joined  them,  came  direftly  to  a  decifive 
battle,  in  which  he  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Ptolemy,  in 
endeavouring  to  efcape  iu  a  boat,  wa3  drowned  in  the  Nile. 
Alexandria,  and  all  Egypt,  fubmitted  to  the  viftor. 

Csefar  returned  to  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  January  ; 
and  not  finding  any  further  oppofition  to  his  orders,  gave  the 
crown  of  Egypt  to  Cleopatra,  in  conjunction  with  Ptolemy  her 
other  brother.  This  was  in  erFeft  giving  it  to  Cleopatra  alone  ; 
for  that  young  prince  was  only  1 1  years  old.  The  pafiion 
which  Ciefar  had  conceived  for  that  princefs  was  properly  the 
foie  came  of  his  embarking  in  fo  dangerous  a  war.  He  had  by 
her  one  fon,  called  Caefario,  whom  Auguilus  caufed  to  be  put  to 
death  when  he  became  mailer  of  Alexandria.  His  affeftion  for 
Cleopatra  kept  him  much  longer  in  Egypt  than  his  affairs  re¬ 
quired  :  for  though  every  thing  was  fettled  in  that  kingdom 
by  the  end  of  January,  he  did  not  leave  it  till  the  end  of 
April,  according  to  Appian,  who  fays  he  (laid  there  nine 
months.  He  arrived  there  only  about  the  end  of  July  the  year 
before. 

*  Cacfar  paffed  whole  nights  in  fealting  with  Cleopatra. 
Having  embarked  with  her  upon  che  Nile,  he  carried  her  through 
the  whole  country  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and  would  have  pene¬ 
trated  into  Ethiopia,  if  his  army  had  not  refufed  to  follow  him. 
He  had  refolved  to  have  her  brought  to  Rome,  and  to  many  her  % 
and  intended  to  have  caufed  a  law  to  pafs  in  the  affembhy  of  the 
people,  by  which  the  citizens  of  Rome  fhould  be  permitted  to 
marry  fuc’n,  and  as  many  wives  as  they  thought  fit.  Marius  Cin- 
na,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  declared,  after  his  death,  that  he 
had  prepared  an  harangue,  in  order  to  propofe  that  law  to  the 
people,  not  being  able  to  refufe  his  offices  to  the  earned  folicita- 
tion  of  Carfar. 

He  carried  Arfinoe,  whom  he  had  taken  in  this  war,  to  Rome, 
and  fhe  walked  in  his  triumph  in  chains  of  gold  ;  but  immediate¬ 
ly  af-er  that  folemnity,  he  fet  her  at  liberty.  He  did  not  permit 
her,  however,  to  return  into  Egypt,  left  her  prefence  fhould  oc- 
cafion  new  troubles,  and  fruilrate  the  regulations  he  had  made  in 
that  kingdom.  She  chofe  the  province  cf  Afia  for  her  refidence  ; 

*  Suet,  in  J.  Cxf.  c.  jz, 
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at  lead  it  was  there  Antony  found  her  after  the  battle  of  Philip¬ 
pi,  and  caufed  her  to  be  put  to  death,  at  the  indication  of  her  fif- 
ter  Cleopatra. 

Before  he  left  Alexandria,  Caefar,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid  he 
had  received  from  the  Jews,  caufed  all  the  privileges  they  enjoy¬ 
ed  to  be  confirmed  ;  and  ordered  a  column  to  be  eredfed,  on 
which,  by  his  command,  all  thole  privileges  were  engraven,  with' 
the  decree  of  confirming  them. 

*  What  at  length  made  him  quit  Egypt,  was  the  war  with’ 
Pharnaces  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus,  and  fon  ofMithrf- 
datea  the  laft  king  of  Pontus.  He  fought  a  great  battle  with 
him  near  the  city  of  Zela  f,  defeated  his  whole  army,  and  drove 
him  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  To  denote  the  rapidity  of 
his  conqueft,  in  writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  made  ufe  of  only1 
thefe  three  words.  Vent,  incli,  via  ;  that  is  to  fay,  “  I  came,  I 
“  favv,  I  conquered.” 

SECTION  III.- 

CLEOPATRA  REIGNS  AI.ONE. - DEATH  07  JULIUS  C/ESAR. - 

TRAGICAL  END  07  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

Caesar,  after  the  war  of  Alexandria,  had  fet  Cleopatra  upon 
the  throne,  and  for  form  only,  had  affociated  her  brother  with 
her,  who  at  that  time  was  only  1 1  years  of  age.  During  his  mi¬ 
nority,  all  power  was  in  her  hands  i.  When  he  attained  his 
1 5th  year,  which  was  the  time  when,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  he  was  to  govern  for  himfelf,  and  have  a  (hare  in  the 
royal  authority,  (he  poifoned  him,  and  remained  foie  queen  of 
Egypt. 

Ir.  this  interval,  Casfar  had  been  killed  at  Rome  by  the  con- 
fpirators,  at  the  bead  of  which  were  Brutus  and  Cailius  ;  and 
the  triumvirate  between  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Odtavius  Ctefar, 
had  been  formed,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Crefar. 

$ Cleopatra  declared  herfelf  without  hefitation  for  the  trium¬ 
virs.  She  gave  Albienus,  the  conful  Dolabella’s  lieutenant,  four 
legions  ;  which  were  the  remains  of  Pornpey’s  and  Craffus’s  ar¬ 
mies,  and  were  part  of  the  troops  Caefar  had  left  with  her  for 
the  guard  of  Egypt.  She  had  alfo  a  fleet  in  readinefs  for  failing, 
but  prevented  by  florins  from  fetting  out.  }j  Caflius  made  him- 

*  Plut.  in  Csef.  p.  731.  ■  ‘ 

i  This  was  a  city  of  Cappadocia. 

|  A.  M.  3961.  Ant.  J.  C.  43.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  xv.  C.  4.  Popbyr.  p, 
Z26. 

§  Appian.  1.  iii.  p.  576.  I.  iv.  p.  '623.  L  V.  p.  67 J. 

jj  A.  JM.  396s.  Ant.  J.  C.  45. 
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felf  mafter  of  thofe  four  legions,  and  frequently  folicited-  Cleo¬ 
patra  for  aid,  which  fire  as  often  refufed.  She  failed  fome  time 
after  with  a  numerous  fleet  to  join  Antony  and  Octavius.  A 
violent  tiorm  occaiioned  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  her  fhips, 
and  falling  fick  (he  was  obliged  to  return  info  Egypt. 

*  Antony,  after  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Caffius  in  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  having  palled  over  into  Alia,  in  order  to-  eftablifh 
the  authority  of  the  triumvirate  there,  the  kings,  princes,  and  am- 
balfadors  of  t  he  Eait,  came  thither  in  throngs  to  make  their  court 
to  him.  He  was  informed,  that  the  governors  of  Phoenicia, 
which  was  in  the  dependence  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  had 
fent  Caffius  aid  againlf  Dolabella.  He  cited  Cleopatra  before 
him,  to  anfwer  for  the  condudt  of  her  governors  ;  and  fent  one 
of  his  lieutenants  to  oblige  her  to  come  to  him  in  Cilicia,  whither 
he  was  going  to  affemblc  the  (rates  of  that  province.  That  Hep 
became  very  fatal  to  Antony  in  its  effefts,  and  occafioned  his 
ruin.  His  love  for  Cleopatra  having  awakened  paffions  in  him, 
till  then  concealed  or  afleep,  inflamed  them  even  to  madnefs,  and 
finally  deadened  and  extinguiflred  the  few  fparks  of  honour  and 
virtue  he  might  perhaps  Hill  retain. 

Cleopatra,  aflur'ed  of  her  charms,  by  the  proof  fhe  had  alrea¬ 
dy  fo  fuccefsfully  made  of  them  upon  Julius  Caefar,  was  in 
hopes  that  fhe  fhould  alio  very  eafily  captivate  Antony:  and  the 
more,  becaufe  the  former  had  known  her  only  when  fhe  was 
very  young,  and  had  no  experience  of  the  world  ;  whereas  (lie 
was  going  to  appear  before  Antony  at  an  age  wherein  women, 
with  the  bloom  of  their  beauty,  unite  the  whole  force  of  wit 
and  addrefs  to  treat  and  conduit  the  greateff  affairs,  Cleopa¬ 
tra  was  at  that  time  25  years  eld.  She  provided  herfelf  there¬ 
fore  with  exceeding  rich  prefents,  great  Turns  of  money,  and  ef- 
pecially  the  moft  magnificent  habits  and  ornaments  ;■  and  with 
if  ill  higher  hopes  in  her  attractions,  and  the  graces  of  her  per- 
fon,  more  powerful  than  drefs,  or  even  gold,  fhe  began  her 
voyage. 

Upon  her  way,  fhe  received  feveral  letters  from  Antony,  who 
was  at  Tarfus,  and  from  his  friends,  preffing  her  to  hallen  her 
journey  but  fhe  only  laughed  at  their  inftances,  and  ufed  never 
the  more  diligence  for  them.  After  having  croffed  the  fea  of 
Pamphylia,  fhe  entered  the  Cydnus  y.  and  going  up  that  river, 
ianded  at  Tarfus.  Never  was  equipage  more  fplendid  and  mag¬ 
nificent  than  her’s.  The  whole  poop  of  her  fhip  flamed  with 

*  A.  M.  3963.  Ant.  J.  C.  41.  Plut.  in  Anton,  p.  926,  92 7.  Diod. 
I.  xlviii.  p.  371.  Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  1,  v.  p.  671, 
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gold  ;  the  fails  were  purple,  and  the  oars  inlaid  with  filver.  A 
pavilion  of  cloth  of  gold  was  raifed  upon  the  deck,  under  which' 
appeared  the  queen,  robed  like  Venus,  and  furrounded  with 
the  raott  beautiful  virgins  of  her  court,  of  whom  fome  repre- 
fented  the  Nereids,  and  others  the  Graces.  Inftead  of  trum¬ 
pets  were  heard  flutes,  hautboys,  harps,  and  other  fuch  inftru- 
ments  of  mufic,  warbling  the  fofteft:  airs,  to  which  the  oars  kept 
time,  and  rendered  the  harmony  more  agreeable.  Perfumes 
burned  on  the  deck,  which  fpread  their  odours  to  a  great  dif- 
tance  upon  the  river,  and  on  each  fide  of  its  banks,  that  were 
covered  with  an  infinitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the 
fpeftacle  had  drawn  thither. 

As  foon  as  her  arrival  was  known,  the  whole  people  of  Tar- 
fus  went  out  to  meet  her;  fo  that  Antony,  who  at  that  time 
was  giving  audience,  faw  his  tribunal  abandoned  by  all  the 
world,  and  not  a  Angle  perfon  with  him  but  his  liftors  and  do- 
meftics.  A  rumour  was  fpread,  that  it  was  the  goddefs  Venus, 
who  came  in  mafquerade  to  make  Bacchus  a  vifit  for  the  good 
of  Afia. 

She  was  no  fooner  landed,  than  Antony  fent  to  compliment 
and  invite  her  to  fupper.  But  (he  anfwered  his  deputies,  that 
Ihe  thould  be  very  glad  to  regale  him  herfelf ;  and  that  the 
would  expert  him  in  the  tents  file  had  caufed  to  be  got  ready 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  He  made  no  difficulty  to  go  thi¬ 
ther,  and  found  the  preparations  of  a  magnificence  not  to  bq 
exprefled.  He  admired  particularly  the  beauty  of  the  branches, 
which  had  been  difpofed  with  abundance  of  art,  and  were  fo 
luminous,  that  they  made  midnight  feem  agreeable  day. 

Antony  invited  her,  in  his  turn,  for  the  next  day  :  but  what¬ 
ever  endeavours  he  had  ufed  to  exceed  her  in  his  entertainment, 
he  confeffed  himfelf  overcome,  as  well  in  the  fplendgr  as  difpo- 
fition  of  the  feaft,  and  was  the  firlt  to  rally  the  parlimony  and 
plainnefs  of  his  own,  in  comparifon  with  trie  fumptuofity  and 
elegance  of  Cleopatra’s,  The  queen,  finding  nothing  but  what 
was  gvofs  in  the  pleafantries  of  Antony,  and  more  exprefiive  of 
the  ioldier  than  the  courtier,  repaid  him  in  his  own  coin,  but 
with  fo  much  wit  and  grace,  that  he  was  not  in  the  leatt  offend¬ 
ed  at  it  ;  for  the  beauties  and  charms  of  her  converfation,  at¬ 
tended  with  all  polfible  fweetnefs  and  gaiety,  had  attraftions  in 
them  thill  move  irrefillible  than  her  form  and  features,  and  left 
fuch  incentives  in  the  heart,  the  very  foul,  as  were  not  eafily 
conceivable.  She  charmed  whenever  the  but  fpoke,  fuch  mufic 
and  harmony  were  in  her  utterance  and  the  very  found  of  her 
voice. 


Little 
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Little  or  no  mention  was  made  of  the  complaints  agamft 
Cleopatra,  which  were  really  without  foundation.  She  ftruck 
Antony  fo  violently  with  her  charms,  and  gained  fo  abfolute  an- 
afcendant  over  him,  that  he  could  refufe  her  nothing.  It  was 
at  this  time  he  caufed  Arfinoe  her  filler  to  be  put  to  death, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Miletus,  as  in 
a  fecure  afylum. 

*  Great  feafts  were  made  every  day.  Some  new  banquet  dill 
outdid  that  which  preceded  it,  and  fhe  feemed  to  fludy  to  ex¬ 
cel  herfelf.  Antony,  in  a  fealt  which  (he  made,  was  allonifhed 
at  feeing  the  riches  difplayed  on  all  Tides,  and  efpecially  at  the 
great  number  of  gold  cups  enriched  with  jewels,  and  wrought 
by  the  moll  excellent  workmen.  She  told  him,  with  an  air  of 
indifference,  that  thofe  were  but  trifles,  and  made  him  a  prefent 
of  them.  The  next  day  the  banquet  was  Hill  more  fuperb. 
Antony,  according  to  cuftom,  had  brought  a  good  number  of 
guells  along  with  him,  all  officers  of  rank  and  dillindlion.  She 
gave  them  all  the  veffels  and  plate  of  gold  and  filver  ufed  at  the 
entertainment. 

Without  doubt,  in  one  of  thefe  feafts  happened  what  Pliny, 
and  after  him  Macrobius,  relate.  Cleopatra  jelled,  according 
to  cuftom,  upon  Antony’s  table,  as  very  indifferently  ferved, 
and  inelegant.  Piqued  with  the  raillery,  he  afleed  her  with 
forne  warmth,  what  fhe  thought  would  add  to  its  magnificence. 
Cleopatra  anfwered  coldly,  that  (lie  would  expend  more  f  than 
one  million  of  hvres  upon  one  flipper.  He  affirmed  that  fhe 
only  boalted  ;  that  it  was  impoffible  ;  and  that  fhe  could  never 
make  it.  appear.  A  wager  was  laid  ;  and  Plancus  was  to  de¬ 
cide  it.  The  next  day  they  came  to  the  banquet.  The  fer- 
vice  was  magnificent,  but  had  nothing  fo  very  extraordinary  in 
it.  Antony  calculated  the  expence,  demanded  of  the  queen 
the  price  of  the  feveral  di flies,  and  with  an  air  of  raillery,  as  if 
fecure  of  victory,  told  her  that  they  were  Hill  far  from  a  million. 
Stay,  faid  the  queen,  this  is  only  a  beginning,  I  fhal!  try  whe¬ 
ther  I  cannot  (pend  a  million  upon  myfelf.  A  ftcond  table 
was  brought  j; ;  and,  according  to  the  order  fire  had  before  giv¬ 
en,  nothing  was  fet  on  it  but  a  fingle  cup  of  vinegar.  Anto¬ 
ny,  furprifed  at  fuch  a  pteparation,  could  uot  imagine  for  what 
it  was  intended.  Cleopatra  had  at  her  ears  two  of  the  fined 
pearls  that  ever  were  feen,  each  of  which  was  valued  at  about 

*  Athen.  1.  iv.  p.  147,  148. 

t  Centies  H.  S.  Hoc  eft  centies  centena  millies  feftertium.  “  Which 
“  sniomutd  lo  more  than  i,ccc,cco  of  Iivres,  or  1..  11,500  Sterling. 

i  The-  ancients  changed  their  tables  at  every  courfe. 

L.  5  0,000. 
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L. 50, 000.  One  of  thefe  pearls  rtie  took  off,  threw  it  Into  the 
vinegar * **,  and  after  having  made  it  melt,  fwallowed  it.  She 
was  preparing  to  do  as  much  by  the  otherf .  Plancus  Hop¬ 
ped  her,  and,  deciding  the  wager  in  her  favour,  declared  An¬ 
tony  overcome.  Plancus  was  much  in  the  wrong  to  envy  the 
queen  the  Angular  and  peculiar  glory  of  having  fwallowed  two 
millions  in  two  cups. 

J  Antony  was  embroiled  with  Casfar.  Whilft  his  wife  Fulvia 
was  very  a&ive  at  Rome  in  fupporting  his  interefts,  and  the  ar¬ 
my  of  the  Parthians  was  upon  the  point  of  entering  Syria,  as  if 
thofe  things  did  not  concern  him,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
drawn  away  by  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  where  they  parted 
their  time  in  games,  amufements,  and  voluptuoufnefs,  treating 
each  other  every  day  at  excertive  and  incredible  expences;  which 
Blay  be  judged  of  from  the  following  circumftance. 

A  young  Greek  $,  who  went  to  Alexandria  to  ftudy  phylic, 
upon  the  great  noife  thofe  feafts  made,  had  the  curiofity  to  af- 
fure  himfelf  with  his  own  eyes  about  them.  Having  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  Antony’s  kitchen,  he  faw,  among  other  things, 
eight  wild  boars  roafting  whole  at  the  fame  time.  He  exprerted 
furprife  at  the' great  number  of  guerts  that  he  fuppofed  were 
tp  be  at  this  fupper.  One  of  the  officers  could  not  forbear 
laughing,  and  told  him,  that  they  were  not  To  many  as  he  ima¬ 
gined,  and  that  there  could  not  be  above  ten  in  all  j  but  that 
it  was  hecertary  every  thing  fhould  be  ferved  in  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  which  every  moment  ceafes  and  fpoils.  “  For,  added 
he,  “  it  often  happens,  that  Antony  will  order  his  fupper,  and 
“  a  moment  after  forbid  it  to  be  ferved,  having  entered  into 
“Tome  converfation  that  diverts  him.  For  that  reafon,  not 
“  one,  but  many  fuppers,  are  provided  ;  becaufe  it  is  hard  to 
“  know  at  what  time  he  will  think  fit  to  eat.” 

*  “  Vinegar  is  of  force  to  melt  the  hardeft  things.”  Aceti  fuccus  do- 
imtor  rerum,  “  as  Pliny  fays  of  it,  1.  xxxiii.  c.  3.  Cleopatra  had  not  the 
“  glory  of  the  invention.  Before,  to  the  difgraee  of  royalty,  the  fon  of  a 

comedian  (Clodius  the  fon  of  Aifopus).  had  done  fomethiog  of  the  fame 
“  kind,  and  often  f.vallowed  pearls  melted  in  that  manner  from  the  iole 

**  pleafure  of  making  the  expence  of  his  meals  enormous.” 

Filius  9E!'opi  detradVam  ex  aure  Metells, 

Scilicet  ut  decies  folidum  exforberet,  aceto 

Diluit  infignem  baccam. -  Hot.  J.  ii.  Sat.  2. 

t  This  other  pearl  was  afterwards  confecrated  to  Venus  by  Auguflus, 
who  carried  it  to  Rome,  on  his  re  turn  from  Alexandria ;  and  having  cauf- 
ed  it  to  be  cut  in  two,  its  fize  was  fo  extraordinary,  that  it  ferved  for  pen¬ 
dants  in  the  ears  of  that  goddefs. 

|  A.  M.  3964.  Ant.  J.  C.  40.  §  Plut.  in  Anton,  p.  9i3. 
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Cleopatra,  left  Antony  ftiould  efcape  her,  never  loft  fight  of 
him,  nor  quitted  him  day  nor  night,  but  was  always  employ¬ 
ed  in  diverting  and  retaining  him  in  her  chains.  She  played 
with  him  at  dice,  hunted  with  him  ;  and  when  he  exercifed  his 
troops,  was  always  prefent.  Her  foie  attention  was  to  amufe 
him  agreeably,  and  not  to  leave  him  time  to  conceive  the  leaft 
difguft. 

One  day,  when  he  was  filhing  with  an  angle,  and  catched 
nothing,  he  was  very  much  difpleafed  on  that  account,  becaufe 
the  queen  was  of  the  party,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  feem  to 
want  addrefs  or  good  fortune  in  her  prefence.  It  therefore 
came  into  his  thoughts  to  order  fifhermen  to  dive  fecretly  un¬ 
der  water,  and  to  faften  fome  of  their  large  fifties  to  his  hook 
which  they  had  taken  before.  That  order  was  executed  im¬ 
mediately,  and  Antony  drew  up  his  line  feveral  times  with  a  great 
fith  at  the  end  of  it.  This  artifice  did  not  efcape  the  fair 
Egyptian.  She  affedled  great  admiration  and  furprife  at  An¬ 
tony’s  good  fortune  ;  but  told  her  friends  privately  what  had 
happened,  and  invited  them  to  come  next  day  and  be  fpedlators 
of  a  like  plealantry.  They  did  not  fail.  When  they  were  all 
got  into  the  fifhing-boats,  and  Antony  had  thrown  his  line,  Ihe 
commanded  one  of  her  people  to  dive  immediately  into  the  water, 
to  prevent  Antony’s  divers,  and  to  make  fall  a  large  fait  filh,  of 
thofe  that  come  from  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  to  his  hook. 
When  Antony  perceived  his  line  had  its  load,  he  drew  it  up.  It 
is  eafy  to  imagine  what  a  great  laugh  arofe  at  the  fight  of 
that  fait  fi(h  ;  and  Cleopatra  faid  to  him,  “  Leave  the  line,  good 
“  general,  to  us  the  kings  and  queens  of  Pharos  and  Canopus  : 
“  Your  bufinefs  is  to  fifti  for  cities,  kingdoms,  and  kings.” 

Whilif  Antony  amufed  himfelf  in  thefe  puerile  fports  and 
trifling  diverfions,  the  news  he  received  of  Labienus’s  conquellsj 
at  the  head  of  the  Parthian  army,  awakened  him  from  his  pro¬ 
found  ficep,  and  obliged  him  to  march  againft  them.  But 
having  received  advice,  upon  his  route,  of  Fulvia’s  death,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  reconciled  himfelf  to  young  Cx- 
far,  whofe  filler  Odlavia  he  married  ;  a  woman  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  merit,  who  was  lately,  become  a  widow  by  the  death  of 
Marcellus.  It  was  believed  this  marriage  would  make  him 
forget  Cleopatra.  *  But  having  begun  his  march  againft  the 
Parthians,  his  paflion  for  the  Egyptian,  which  had  fpmething 
of  enchantment  in  it,  rekindled  with  more  violence  than 
ever. 


A.  M.  5965.  Ant.  J,  C.  39. 
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*  This  queen,  in  the  midft,  of  the  molt  violent  pallions  and  the 
intoxication  of  pleafures,  retained  always  a  tafle  for  polite  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  fciences.  In  the  place  where  flood  the  famous' lib¬ 
rary  of  Alexandria,  which  had  been  burned  feme  years  before,  as 
We  have  obferved,  (lie  erefted  a  new  one,  to  the  augmentation  of 
Which  Antony  very  much  contributed,  by  prefenting  her  the 
libraries  of  Pergamus,  in  which  were  above  200,000  volumes. 
She  did  not  colled  books  merely  for  ornament  ;  flie  made  ufe  of 
them.  There  were  few  barbarous  nations  to  whom  flie  fpoke 
by  an  interpreter  ;  fire  anfwered  molt  of  them  in  their  own 
language ;  the  Ethiopians,  Troglodyte,  Arabians,  Syrians, 
Medes,  Parthians.  f  She  knew  befides  feveral  other  languages 
whereas  the  kings  who  had  reigned  before  her  in  Egypt,  had 
fcarce  been  able  to  learn  the  Egyptian,  and  fome  of  them  had 
even  forgot  the  Macedonian,  their  natural  tongue. 

Cleopatra,  pretending  herfelf  the  lawful  wife  of  Antony,  favv 
him  marry  Oftavia  with  great  emotion,  whom  fhe  looked  upon  as 
her  rival.  Antony,  to  appeafe  her,  was  obliged  to  make  her 
magnificent  prefents.  He  gave  her  Phoenicia,  the  lower  Syria, 
the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  with  a  great  extent  of  Cilicia.  To  thefe  he 
added  part  of  Judaea  and  Arabia.  Thefe  great  prefents,  which 
confiderably  abridged  the  empire,  very  much  afliided  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  and  they  were  no  lefs  offended  at  the  excefiive  honours 
which  he  paid  this  foreign  princefs. 

i  wo  years  paffed,  during  which  Antony  made  feveral  voy¬ 
ages  to  Rome,  and  undertook  fome .  expeditions  agaiuft,  the 
Parthians  and  Armenians,  in  which  he  acquired  no  great  ho¬ 
nour. 

t  It  was  in  one  of  theft  expeditions  the  temple  of  Antis  was 
plundered,  a  goddefs  much  celebrated  amongft  a  certain  people  of 
Armenia.  Her  ftatue  of  mafly  gold  was  broken  in  pieces  by 
the  foldiers,  with  which  feveral  of  them  weredonfiderably  enrich¬ 
ed.  One  of  them,  a  veteran,  who  afterwards  fettled  at  Bologna 
in  Italy,  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  Auguftus  in  his  houfe, 
arid  to  entertain  h’rnat  fnpper.  “  Is  it  true,”  laid  that  prince  at 
table,  talking  of  this  Aory,  “  that  the  man  who  made  the  firlt 
“  itroke  at  the  ftatue  of  this  goddefs  was  immediately  deprived 
“  of  fight,  loft,  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  and  expired  the  fame  hour  ?” 
“  If  it  were,”  replied  the  Veteran  with  a  frr.ile,  “  I  fhould  not 
tc  now  have  the  honour  of  feeing  Auguftus  beneath  my  roof,  be- 
“  ing  myftlf  the  rafli  perfon  who  made  the  firft  attack  upon  her. 
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“  which  has  fince  flood  me  in  great  (lead  :  for  if  I  have  any 
“  thing,  I  am  entirely  indebted  for  it  to  the  good  goddefs ; 
“  upon  one  of  whofe  legs,  even  now,  my  lord,  you  are  at  fup- 
“  per.” 

*  Antony,  believing  he  had  made  every  thing  fecure  in  thofe 
countries,  led  back  his  troops.  From  his  impatience  to  rejoin 
Cleopatra,  he  haflened  his  inarch  fo  much,  notwithflanding 
the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  and  the  continual  fnows,  that  he  loft 
Sooo  men  upon  his  route,  and  marched  into  Phoenicia  with 
very  few  followers.  He  refled  there  in  expectation  of  Cleo¬ 
patra  :  and  as  fhe  was  flow  in  coming,  he  fell  into  anxiety, 
grief,  and  languifhment,  that  vilibly  preyed  upon  him.  She  ar¬ 
rived  at  length  with  clothes,  and  great  fums  of  money,  for  his 
troops. 

Oftavia,  at  the  fame  time,  had  quitted  Rome  to  join  him,  and 
was  already  arrived  at  Athens.  Cleopatra  rightly  perceived  that 
file  came  to  difpute  Antony’s  heart  with  her.  She  was  afraid, 
that  with  her  virtue,  wifdom,  and  gravity  of  manners,  if  (he  had 
time  to  make  ufeof  her  modeft,  but  lively  and  infinuating  attrac¬ 
tions  to  win  her  hufband,  that  fire  would  gain  an  abfolute  power 
over  him.  To  avoid  fuch  danger,  fhe  affedted  to  die  for  love 
of  Antony;  and,  with  that  view,  made  herfelf  lean  and  wan, 
by  taking  very  little  nourifhment.  Whenever  he  entered  her 
apartment,  fhe  looked  upon  him  with  an  air  of  furprife  and 
amazement ;  and  when  he  left  her,  feemed  to  languifh  with  bor¬ 
row  and  dejection.  She  often  contrived  to  appear  bathed  in 
tears,  and  at  the  fame  moment  endeavoured  to  dry  and  conceal 
them,  as  if  to  hide  her  weaknefs  and  diforder.  Antony,  who  fear¬ 
ed  nothing  fo  much  as  occafioning  the  leafl  difpleafure  to  Cleo¬ 
patra,  wrote  letters  to  Odtavia,  to  order  her  to  flay  for  him  at 
Athens,  and  to  come  no  farther,  becaufe  he  was  upon  the  point 
of  undertaking  fome  new  expedition.  At  the  requeft  of  the 
king  of  the  Medes,  who  promifed  him  powerful  fuccours,  he  was 
in  reality  making  preparations  to  renew  the  war  againfl  the  Par- 
thians. 

That  virtuous  Roman  lady,  diffembling  the  wrong  he  did  her, 
fent  to  him  to  know  where  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to  have 
the  prefents  carried  fhe  had  deligned  for  him,  fince  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  let  her  deliver  them  in  perfon.  Antony  received 
this  fecond  compliment  no  better  than  the  firft  ;  and  Cleopatra, 
who  had  prevented  his  feeing  Oftavia,  would  not  permit  him  to 
receive  any  thing  from  her.  Odlavia  was  obliged  therefore  to  re¬ 
turn 
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turn  to  Rome,  without  having  produced  any  other  effeft  by  her 
voyage  than  that  of  making  Antony  more  inexcufable.  This 
was  what  Caefar  defirea,  in  order  to  have  a  jufter  reafon  fur 
breaking  entirely  with  him. 

When  O&avia  came  to  Rome,  Csefar,  profeffing  an  high  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  affront  (he  had  received,  ordered  her  to  quit  An¬ 
tony’s  houfe,  and  to  go  to  her  own.  She  anfwered,  that  {he 
would  not  leave  her  hufband’s  houfe  ;  and  that  if  he  had  no  other 
reafon  for  a  war  with  Antony  than  what  related  to  her,  (he  con¬ 
jured  him  to  renounce  her  interefts.  She  accordingly  always  con¬ 
tinued  there,  as  if  he  had  been  prefent,  and  educated  with  great 
care  and  magnificence,  not  only  the  children  he  had  by  her,  but 
alfo  thofe  of  Fulvia.  What  a  contrail  is  here  between  OCtavia 
and  Cleopatra  !  In  the  midi!  of  refentment  and  affronts,  how 
worthy  does  the  one  feem  of  efteem  and  refpect,  and  the  other, 
with  all  her  grandeur  and  magnificence,  of  contempt  and  abhor¬ 
rence  ! 

Cleopatra  omitted  no  kind  of  arts  to  retain  Antony  in  her 
chains.  Tears,  careffes,  reproaches,  menaces,  all  were  employ¬ 
ed.  By  dint  of  prefents  file  had  gained  all  who  approached 
him,  and  in  whom  he  placed  moft  confidence.  Thofe  flatterers 
reprefented  to  him,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  that  it  was  utterly 
cruel  and  inhuman  to  abandon  Cleopatra  in  the  mournful  con¬ 
dition  (he  then  was  :  and  that  it  would  be  the  death  of  that  un¬ 
fortunate  princefs,  who  loved  and  lived  for  him  alone.  They 
foftened  and  melted  the  heart  of  Antony  fo  effectually,  that  for 
fear  of  oceafioning  Cleopatra’s  death,  he  returned  immediate¬ 
ly  to  Alexandria,  and  put  off  the  Medes  till  the  following 
fpring. 

*  It  was  with  great  difficulty  then,  that  he  refolved  to  leave 
Egypt,  and  remove  himfelf  from  his  dear  Cleopatra.  She  agreed 
to, attend  him  as  far  as  the  banks  ofthe  Euphrates. 

f  After  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Armenia,  as  well  by 
treachery  as  force  of  arms,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  which 
he  entered  in  triumph,  dragging  at  his  chariot-wheels  the  king 
of  Armenia,  laden  with  chains  of  gold,  and  prefented  him  in 
that  condition  to  Cleopatra,  who  was  pleated  to  fee  a  captive 
king  at  'her  feet.  He  unbent  his  mind  at  leifure,  after  his  great 
fatigues,  in  feafts  and  parties  of  pleafure,  in  which  Cleopatra  and 
himfelf  paffed  night  and  day.  That  vain  J  Egyptian  woman,  at 
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one  of  the  banquets,  feeing  Antony  full  of  wine,  prefumecl  toalk 
.him  to  give  her  the  Roman  empire,  which  he  was  not  afhamed  to 
promife  her. 

Before  he  fet  out  in  a  new  expedition,  Antony,  to  bind  the 
queen  to  him  by  new  obligations,  and  to  give  her  new  proofs  of 
his  being  entirely  devoted  to  her,  refolved  to  folemnize  the  coron¬ 
ation  of  her  and  her  children.  A  throne  of  maffy  gold  was 
erected  for  that  purpofe  in  the  palace,  the  afeent  to  which  was  by 
feveral  fteps  of  filver.  Antony  was  feated  upon  this  throne, 
dreifed  in  a  purple  robe  embroidered  with  gold,  and  buttoned 
with  diamonds.  On  his  fide  he  wore  a  fcimitar,  after  the  Per- 
fian  mode,  the  handle  and  (heath  of  which  were  loaded  with  pre¬ 
cious  ftones  :  he  had  a  diadem  on  his  brows,  and  a  fceptre  of 
gold  in  his  hand  ;  in  order,  as  he  faid,  that  in  that  equipage  he 
might  deferve  to  be  the  huiband  of  a  queen.  Cleopatra  fat  on  his 
right  hand,  in  a  fhining  robe  made  of  the  precious  linen  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  ufe  of  the  goddefs  Ifis,  whofe  name  and  habit  fine 
had  the  vanity  to  aiTutne.  U pon  the  fame  throne,  but  a  little  low¬ 
er,  fat  Csefario,  the  fon  of  Julius  Cssfar  and  Cleopatra,  and  the 
two  other  children,  Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  whom  fine  had  by 
Antony. 

Every  one  having  taken  the  place  affigried  them,  the  heralds, 
by  the  command  of  Antony,  and  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  whom  the  gates  of  the  palace  bad  been  thrown  open,  pro¬ 
claimed  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Eibya,  and  Coelo- 
fyria,  in  conjundfion  with  her  fon  Csefario.  They  afterwards 
proclaimed  the  other  princes  Kings  of  Kings,  and  declared,  till 
they  iliould  poifefs  a  more  ample  inheritance,  Antony  gave  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  eldeft,  the  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Media,  with  that 
of  Parthia,  when  he  Ihould  have  conquered  it  ;  and  to  the 
ycungeft,  Ptolemy,  the  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Cili¬ 
cia.  Thole  two  young  princes  were  dreffed  according  to  the 
mode  of  the  feveral  countries  over  which  they  were  to  reign.  Af¬ 
ter  the  proclamation,  the  three  princes  riling  from  their  feats  ap¬ 
proached  the  throne,  and  putting  one  knee  to  the  ground,  kifTed 
the  hands  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They  had  foon  after  a  train 
afiigned  them,  proportioned  to  their  new  dignity,  and  each  his 
regiment  of  guards,  drawn  out  of  the  principal  families  of  his 
dominions. 

Antony  repaired  early  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  againft 
the  Parthians,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the.  banks  of  the  Araxis  ; 
but  the  news  of  what  palled  at  Rome  againft  him,  prevented  his 
going  on,  and  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Parthian  expedition. 
He  immediately  detached  Canidius  with  fixteen  legions  to  the 
coaft  of  the  Ionian  lea,  and  joined  them  himfelf  foon  after  at 
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Epliefus,  to  be  ready  to  adt,  in  cafe  of  an  open  rupture  between 
Cscfarand  him  ;  which  there  was  great  reafon  to  expedl. 

Cleopatra  was  of  the  party  ;  and  that  occafioned  Antony’s 
ruin.  His  friends  advifed  him  to  fend  her  back  to  Alexandria 
till  the  event  of  the  war  ffiould  be  known.  But  that  queen  ap¬ 
prehending,  that  by  Octavia’s  mediation  he  might  come  to  an  ac¬ 
commodation  with  Caefar,  gained  Canidius,  by  prefents  of  mo¬ 
ney,  to  fpeak  in  her  favour  to  Antony,  and  to  reprefent  to  him, 
that  it  was  neither  juft  to  remove  a  prineefs  from  this  war  who 
contributed  fo  much  towards  it  on  her  fide  ;  nor  ufeful  to  him- 
felf,  becaufe  her  departure  would  difcourage  the  Egyptians,  of 
whom  the  greateft  part  of  his  maritime  forces  confided.  Be- 
fides,  continued  thofe  who  talked  in  this  manner,  it  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  Cleopatra  was  inferior  either  in  prudence  or  capacity 
to  any  of  the  princes  or  kings  in  his  army  :  the  who  had  govern¬ 
ed  a  kingdom  fo  long,  might  have  learned,  in  her  commerce 
with  Antony,  how  to  conduct  the  moll  important  and  difficult 
affairs  with  wifdom  and  addrefs.  Antony  did  not  oppofe  thefe 
remonflrances,  which  flattered  at  once  his  paffion  and  vanity. 

From  Ephefus  he  repaired  with  Cleopatra  to  Samos,  where 
the  greatell  part  of  their  troops  had  their  rendezvous,  and  where 
they  puffed  the  time  in  feafling  and  pleafure.  The  kings  in 
their  train  exhauited  themfelvesin  making  their  court  by  extra¬ 
ordinary  expences,  and  difplayed  exceffive  luxury  in  their  enter¬ 
tainments. 

*  It  was  probably  in  one  of  thefe  feafts  the  circumflance  hap¬ 
pened  related  by  Pliny.  Whatever  paffion  Cleopatra  prefeffed 
for  Antony,  as  he  perledtly  knew  her  character  for  diffimulation, 
and  that  (he  was  capable  of  the  blacked:  crimes,  he  apprehend¬ 
ed,  I  know  not  upon  what  foundation,  that  ffie  might  have 
thoughts  of  poifoning  him  ;  for  which  reafon  he  never  touched 
any  difli  at  their  banquet,  till  it  had  been  tailed.  It  was  impof- 
fible  that  the  queen  fhould  not  perceive  fo  manifeft  a  diftrufl. 
She  employed  a  very  extraordinary  method  to  make  him  fenfible 
how  ill-founded  bis  fears  were  ;  and  alfo,  that  if  ffie  had  fo  bad 
an  intention,  all  the  precautions  he  took  would  be  ineffectual. 
She  caufed  the  extremities  of  the  flowers  to  be  poifoned,  of  which 
the  wreaths,  worn  by  Antony  and  herfelf  at  table,  according  to 
the  cuflomof  the  ancients,  Were  compofed.  When  their  heads 
began  to  grow  warm  with  wine,  in  the  height  of  their  gaiety, 
Cleopatra  propofed  drinking  off  thofe  flowers  to  Antony.  He 
made  no  difficulty  of  it ;  and  after  having  plucked  off  the  end 
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of  his  wreath  with  his  fingers,  and  thrown  them  into  his  cup  fill¬ 
ed  with  wine,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  drinking  it,  when  the 

queen,  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  faid  to  him - “  I  am  the 

“  poifoner,  againft  whom  you  take  fuch  mighty  precautions.  If 
“  it  were  poffible  for  me  to  live  without  you,  judge  now  whe- 
“  ther  1  wanted  either  the  opportunity  or  reafon  for  fuch  an  ac- 
V  tion.”  Having  ordered  a  prifoner  condemned  to  die  to  be 
brought  thither,  fhe  made  him  drink  that  liquor  ;  upon  which 
he  died  immediately. 

The  court  went  from  Samos  to  Athens,  where  they  palled 
many  days  in  the  fame  exceffes.  Cleopatra  fpared  no  pains  to 
obtain  the  fame  marks  of  affeftion  and  efteem  Qtlavia  had  re¬ 
ceived,  during  her  refidence  in  that  city.  But  whatever  fhe 
could  do,  file  could  extort  from  them  only  forced  civilities,  that 
terminated  in  a  trifling  deputation,  which  Antony  obliged  the 
citizens  to  fend  to  her,  and  of  which  he  himfelfi would  be  the 
chief,  in  quality  of  a  citizen  of  Athens. 

*The  new  confuls,  Caius  Sofius,  and  Domitius  JEnobarbus, 
having  declared  openly  for  Antony,  quitted  Rome,  and  repaired 
to  him.  Csejar,  inftead  of  feizing  them,  or  caufing  them  to  be 
purfued,  ordered  it  to  be  given  out,  that  they  went  to  him  by  his 
permifiion  ;  and  declared  publicly,  that  all  perfons,  who  were  fo 
difpofed,  had  his  confent  to  retire  whither  they  thought  fit.  By 
that  means  he  remained  matter  at  Rome,  and  was  in  a  condition 
to  decree  and  a£l  whatever  he  thought  proper  for  his  own  inter- 
efts,  or  contrary  to  thofe  of  Antony. 

When  Antony  was  apprifed  of  this,  he  aftembled  all  the  heads 
of  his  party  ;  and  the  refult  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  he 
fliould  declare  war  again!!  Casfar,  and  repudiate  Odlavia.  He 
did  both.  Antony’s  preparations  for  the  war  were  fo  far  advan¬ 
ced,  that  if  he  had  attacked  Csefar  vigoroufly,  without  lofs  of 
time,  the  advantage  mull  have  inevitably  been  wholly  on 
his  fide  :  for  his  adverfary  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  make 
head  agaiuft  him,  either  by  fea  or  land.  But  voluptuoufnefs 
carried  it  ;  and  the  operations  were  put  off  till  the  next  year. 
This  was  his  ruin.  Csefar,  by  his  delay,  had  time  to  affemble 
all  "his  forces. 

The  deputies  fent  by  Antony  to  Rome,  to  declare  bis  divorce 
from  Oftavia,  had  orders  to  command  her  to  quit  his  houfe, 
with  all  her  children,  and,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  turn  her  out  by 
force,  and  to  leave  nobody  in  it  but  the  fon  of  Antony  by  Ful- 
\ia :  an  indignity  the  more  fenfible  to  Odlavia,  as  a  rival  was 
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the  caufe  of  it.  However,  fluffing  her  refentment,  fhe  anfwer- 
ed  the  deputies  only  w ith  her  tears  ;  and  as  unjull  as  his  orders 
were,  (he  obeyed  them,  and  removed  with  her  children.  She 
even  laboured  to  appeafe  the  people,  whom  fo  unworthy  an  ac¬ 
tion  had  incenfed  againft  him,  and  did  her  utmotl  to  mollify  the 
rage  of  Csefar.  She  represented  to  them,  that  it  was  inconiit- 
tent  with  the  vvifdom  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  people,  to  en¬ 
ter  into  fuch  petty  differences  ;  that  it  was  only  a  quarrel  be- 
.  tween  women,  which  did  not  merit  their  refentment  about  it  ; 
and  that  file  fhould  be  very  wretched,  if  fhe  were  the  occaiion 
of  a  new  war;  fhe,  who  had  folely  confented  to  her  marriage 
with  Antony,  from  the  hope  that  it  would  prove  the  pledge  of 
an  union  between  him  and  Csefar.  Her  remonllrances  had  a 
different  effeft  from  her  intentions  ;  and  the  people,  charmed 
with  her  virtue,  had  ilill  more  compaffion  for  her  misfortune, 
and  deteftation  for  Antony,  than  before. 

But  nothing  enraged  them  to  fuch  an  height  as  Antony’s  will, 
which  he  had  depofited  in  the  hands  of  the  Veftal  Virgins.  This 
myffery  was  revealed  byr  two  *-perfons  of  confular  dignity,  who, 
incapable  of  fuffering  the  pride  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  abandon¬ 
ed  volupiuoufaefs  of  Antony,  had  retired  to  Csefar.  As. they 
had  been  witnefies  of  this  will,  and  knew  the  fecret,  they  declar¬ 
ed  it  to  Cm  far.  The  Vellals  made  great  difficulty  to  give  up 
an  aft  confided  to  their  care  ;  alleging  in  their  excufe  the  faith 
of  depofits,  which  they  were  obliged  to  obferve  ;  and  were  de¬ 
termined  to  be  forced  to  it  by  the  authority  of  the  people.  The 
will  accordingly  being  brought  into  the  Forum,  thefe  three  ar¬ 
ticles  were  read  in  it : — I.  That  Antonym  acknowledged  Caefario 
the  lawful  for,  of  Julius  Csefar.  II.  That  he  appointed  his  fons 
by  Cleopatra  to  be  his  heirs,  with  the  title  of  Kings  of  Kings. 
III.  That  he  decreed,  in  cafe  he  fhould  die  at  Rome,  that  his 
body,  after  having  been  carried  in  pomp  through  the  city,  fhould 
be  laid  the  fame  evening  on  a  bed  of  Hate,  in  order  to  its  being 
fent  to  Cleopatra,  to  whom  he  left  the  care  of  his  funeral  in¬ 
terment. 

There  are  fome  authors,  however,  who  believe  this  will  to  be 
a  piece  contrived  by  Csefar,  to  render  Antony  more  odious  to 
the  people.  And  indeed,  what  appearance  was  there,  that  An¬ 
tony,  who  well  knew  to  what  a  degree  the  Roman  people  were 
jealous  of  their  rights  and  cuftoms,  fhould  confide  to  them  the 
execution  of  a  teftament,  which  violated  them  with  fo  much 
contempt  ? 


♦  Titus  and  Plancus, 
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Y/hcn  Ctefar  had  an  army  and  fleet  ready,  which  feemed 
ftrong  enough  to  make  head  againft  his  enemy,  he  alfo  declared 
war  on  his  fide.  But  in  the  decree  granted  by  the  people  to 
that  purpofe,  he  can  fed  it  to  he  exprefTed,  that  it  was  againft 
Cleopatra.  It  was  from  a  refinement  of  policy  he  adied  in  that 
manner,  and  did  not  infert  Antony’s  name  in  the  declaration  of 
war,  though  actually  intended  againft  him  :  for,  befides  throw¬ 
ing  the  blame  upon  Antony,  by  making  him  the  aggreftor  in  a 
war  againft  his  country,  he  artfully  managed  thofe  who  were 
ftill  attached  to  him,  whofe  number  and  credit  might  have  pro¬ 
ved  formidable,  aad  whom  he  would  have  been  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  declaring  enemies  to  the  commonwealth,  if  Antony  had 
been  exprefsly  named  in  the  decree. 

Antony  returned  from  Athens  to  Samos,  where  the  whole 
fleet  was  atTembled.  It  confuted  of  500  fhips  of  war  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  fize  and  ftrudbure,  having  feveral  decks  one  above  ano¬ 
ther,  with  towers  upon  the  head  and  ftern  of  a  prodigious  height ; 
fo  that  thofe  fuperb  vefTels  upon  the  fea  might  have  been  taken 
for  floating  iflands.  Such  great  crews  were  neceffary  for  com¬ 
pletely  manning  thofe  heavy  machines,  that  Antony,  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  find  mariners  enough,  had  been  obliged  to  take  huf- 
bandmen,  artificers,  muleteers,  and  all  forts  of  people  void  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  fitter  to  give  trouble  than  to  do  fervice. 

On  board  this  fleet  were  200,000  foot,  and  12,000  horfe. 
The  kings  of  Libya,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  Comagena,  and 
Thrace,  were  there  in  perfon  ;  and  thofe  of  Pontus,  Judaea, 
Lycaonia,  Galatia,  and  Media,  bad  lent  their  troops.  A  more 
fplendid  and  pompous  fight  could  not  be  feen,  than  this  fleet 
when  it  put  to  fea,  and  had  unfurled  its  fails.  But  nothing 
equalled  the  magnificence  of  Cleopatra’s  galley,  all  flaming  with 
gold  ;  its  fails  of  purple  ;  the  flags  and  ftreamers  floating  in  the 
wind,  whilft  trumpets,  and  other  inftruments  of  war,  made  the 
heavens  refound  with  airs  of  joy  and  triumph.  Antony  fol¬ 
lowed  her  clofe  in  a  galley  almoft  as  fplendid.  That  queen*, 

drunk 

* - Dum  Capitolio 

Regina  dementes  ruinas, 

Funus  et  imperio  parabat, 

Contaminato  cum  grege  turpium 
Morbo  virorum  ;  quidlibet  impotens 
Sperare,  fortunaque  dulci 

Ebria -  Hor.  Od.  37.  1.  L 

Whilft  drunk  with  fortune’s  heady  wine, 

fill’d  with  vaft  hope,  though  impotent  in  arms, 
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drunk  with  her  fortune  and  grandeur,  and  hearkening  only  to 
her  unbridled  ambition,  foolishly  threatened  the  Capitol  with, 
approaching  ruin,  and  prepared,  with  her  infamous  troop  of  eu¬ 
nuchs,  utterly  to  fubvert  the  Roman  empire. 

On  the  other  fide,  lefs  pomp  and  fplendor  was  feen,  but  more 
utility.  Caefar  had  only  250  drips,  and  80,000  foot,  with  as 
many  horfe  as  Antony.  But  all  his  troops  were  chofen  men, 
and  on  board  his  fleet  were  none  but  experienced  feairjen.  His 
veflels  were  not  fo  large  as  Antony’s,  but  they  were  much 
lighter,  and  fitter  for  fervice. 

Caefar’s  rendezvous  was  at  Rrundufium,  and  Antony  advan¬ 
ced  to  Corcyra.  But  the  feafon  of  the  year  was  over,  and  bad 
weather  came  on  ;  fo  that  they  were  both  obliged  to  retire,  and 
to  put  their  troops  into  winter-quarters,  and  their  fleets  into 
good  ports  till  fpring  came  on. 

*  Antony  and  Casfar,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  would  admit,  took 
the  field  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  two  fleets  entered  the 
Ambracian  gulph  in  Epirus.  Antony’s  braveit  and  mod  expe¬ 
rienced  officers  adviftd  him  not  to  hazaid  a  battle  by  fea,  to  fend 
back  Cleopatra  into  Egypt,  and  to  make  all  poffible  halxe  into 
Thrace  or  Macedonia,  in  order  to  fight  there  by  land  ;  becaufe 
his  army,  compofed  of  good  troop?,  and  much  fuperior  in 
number  to  Cselar’s,  feemed  to  promife  him  the  victory,  whereas 
a  fleet  fo  ill  manned  as  his,  how  numerous  foever  it  might  be, 
was  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on.  But  it  was  long  fince  An¬ 
tony  had  not  been  fufceptible  of  good  advice,  and  had  afted  only 
to  pleafe  Cleopatra.  That  proud  princefs,  who  judged  things 
folely  from  appearances,  believed  her  fleet  invincible,  and  that 
Crefar’s  (hips  could  not  approach  it  without  being  dafhed  to 
pieces.  Betides,  the  perceived  aright,  that  in  cafe  of. misfortune, 
it  would  be  eafier  for  her  to  efeape'in  her  fhips  than  by  land. 
Her  opinion  therefore  took  place  againil  the  advice  of  all  the 
generals. 

j  The  battle  was  fought  upon  the  fecond  of  September,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  gulph  of  Ambracia,  near  the  city  of  Acftium, 

The  haughty  queen  conceives  the  wild  defign, 

So  much  her  vain  ambition  charms, 

With  her  polluted  band  of  fuppie  flaves, 

Her  filken  eunuchs,  and  her  Pharian  knaves, 

The  Capitol  in  duft  tc  level  low. 

And  give  Rome’s  empire,  and  the  world,  a  laft  and  fatal  blow  ! 

*  A..M.  3973.  Ant.  J.  C.  31. 

|  The  4th  before  the  Nones  of  September. 
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in  fight  of  both  the  land  armies  ;  the  one  of  which  was  drawn  up 
in  battle  upon  the  north,  and  the  other  upon  the  fouth  of  that 
ftrait,  expecting  the  event.  It  was  doubtful  for  fome  time,  and 
feemed  as  much  in  favour  of  Antony  as  Csefar,  till  the  retreat  of 
Cleopatra.  That  queen,  frightened  with  the  noife  of  the  battle, 
in  which  every  thing  was  terrible  to  a  woman,  took  to  flight, 
when  {he  was  in  no  danger,  and  drew  after  her  the  whole  Egyp¬ 
tian  fquadron,  that  confided  of  60  fhips  of  the  line  ;  with  which 
fhe  failed  for  the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus.  Antony,  who  faw  her 
fly,  forgetting  every  thing,  forgetting  even  himfelf,  followed  her 
precipitately,  and  yielded  a  vidtory  to  Csefar,  which  till  then  he 
had  exceedingly  well  difputed.  It,  however,  coft  the  viftor  ex¬ 
tremely  dear  :  for  Antony’s  fhips  fought  fo  well  after  his  depar¬ 
ture,  that  though  the  battle  began  before  noon,  it  was  not  over 
when  night  came  on  ;  fo  that  Csefar’s  troops  were  obliged  to 
pafs  it  on  board  their  fhips. 

The  next  day,  Casfar  feeing  his  victory  complete,  detached  a 
fquadron  in  purfuit^of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  But  that  fquadron 
defpairing  of  ever  coming  up  with  them,  becaufe  fo  far  before 
it,  foon  returned  tojoin  the  grofs  of  the  fleet.  Antony  having 
entered  the  admiral-galley,  in  which  Cleopatra  was,  went  ar.d  fat 
down  at  the  head  of  it  :  where,  leaning  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
and  fupporting  his  head  with  his  two  hands,  he  remained  like  a 
man  overwhelmed  with  ftsame  and  rage;  reflecting,  with  profound 
melancholy,  upon  his  ill  conduct,  and  the  misfortunes  fhe  had 
brought  upon  him.  He  kept  in  that  pollure,  and  in  thofe 
thoughts,  during  the  three  days  they  were  going  to  Tsenarns  *, 
without  feeing  or  fpeaking  to  Cleopatra.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  they  faw  each  other  again,  and  lived  together  as  ufuai. 

The  land  army  {fill  remained  entire,  and  confided  of  j8  legi¬ 
ons,  and  22,000  horfe,  under  the  command  of  Canidius,  Anto¬ 
ny’s  lieutenant-general,  and  might  have  made  head,  and  given 
Casfar  abundance  of  difficulty  ;  but  feeing  themfelves  abandon¬ 
ed  by  their  general,  they  l'urrendered  to  Caifar,  who  received 
them  with  open  arms. 

From  Taenarus  Cleopatra  took  the  route  of  Alexandria,  and 
Antony  that  of  Libya,  where  he  had  left  a  confidera’ble  army  to 
guard  the  frontiers  of  that  country.  Upon  his  landing  he  was 
informed,  that  Scarpus,  who  commanded  this  army,  had  declared 
for  Csefar.  He  was  fo  {truck  with  this  news,  which  he  had  no 
room  to  expesft,  that  he  would  have  killed  himfelf,  and  was  with' 

*  A  Promontory  of  Laconia. 
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difficulty  prevented  from  it  by  ln’3  friends.  He  therefore  had  no 
other  choice  to  make,  than  to  follow  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria, 
where  fhe  had  arrived. 

When  (he  approached  that  port,  (he  was  afraid,  if  her  misfor¬ 
tune  (hould  be  known,  that  (lie  (hould  be  refufed  entrance.  She 
therefore  caufed  her  (hips  to  be  crowned,  as  if  (he  was  returned 
victorious  ;  and  no  fooner  landed,  than  (he  caufed  all  the  great 
lords  of  her  kingdom,  whom  (he  fufpeCted,  to  be  put  to  death, 
left  they  (hould  excite  feditions  againft  her,  when  they  were  in¬ 
formed  of  her  defeat.  Antony  found  her  in  the  midft  of  thefe 
bloody  executions. 

*  Soon  after,  (he  formed  another  very  extraordinary  defign. 
To  avoid  falling  into  Caefar’s  hands,  who,  fhe  forefaw,  would  fol¬ 
low  her  into  Egypt,  (lie  defigned  to  have  her  (hips  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  carried  into  the  Red  fea,  over  the  ifthmus  between 
them,  which  is  no  more  than  30  leagues  broad,  and  afterwards 
to  put  all  her  treafures  on  board  thofe  (hips,  and  the  others  which 
Ihe  had  in  that  fea.  But  the  Arabians,  who  inhabited  the  coaft, 
having  burned  all  the  fnips  (he  had  there,  (he  was  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  her  defign. 

Changing  therefore  her  refolution,  fhe  thought  only  of  gain¬ 
ing  Caefar,  whom  (he  looked  upon  as  her  conqueror,  and  to  make 
him  a  facrifice  of  Antony,  whofe  misfortunes  had  rendered  him 
indifFerent  to  her.  Such  was  this  princefs’s  difpofition.  Though 
fhe  loved  even  to  madnefs,  (he  had  ftill  more  ambition  than  love, 
and  the  crown  being  dearer  to  her  than  a  hufband,  (he  enter¬ 
tained  hopes  of  preferving  it  at  the  price  of  Antony’s  life.  But 
concealing  her  fentiments  from  him,  (lie  perfuaded  him  to  fend 
ambaifadors  to  Ctefar,  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him. 
She  joined  her  ambaifadors  with  his,  but  gave  them  inftruc- 
tions  to  treat  feparately  for  herfelf.  Cefar  would  not  fo  much 
as  fee  Antony’s  ambaifadors.  He  difmiffed  Cleopatra’s  with  a 
favourable  aufvver.  He  paffionately  defired  to  make  fure  of  her 
perfon  and  treafures  ;  her  perfon,  to  adorn  bis  triumph  ;  her 
treafures,  to  enable  him  to  difeharge  the  debts  he  had  contract¬ 
ed  upon  account  of  this  war.  He  therefore  gave  her  reafon 
to  conceive  great  hopes,  in  cafe  (lie  would  facrilice  Antony  to 
him. 

The  latter,  after  his  return  from  Libya,  had  retired  into  a 
couutrv-houfe,  which  he  bad  caufed  to  be  built  exprefsly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  converfation  of  two  of 
his  friends,  who  had  followed  him  thither.  In  this  retirement 
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it  might  have  been  expected,  that  he  would  hear  with  pleafure 
the  wife  difcourfes  of  thofe  wife  philofophers.  But  as  they 
could  not  banifh  from  his  heart  his  love  for  Cleopatra,  the  foie 
caufe  of  all  his  misfortunes,  that  paffion,  which  they  had  only 
fufpended,  foon  refumed  its  former  empire.  He  returned  to 
Alexandria,  abandoned  himfelf  again  to  the  charms  and  careffes 
of  Cleopatra,  and,  with  defign  to  pleafe  her,  fent  deputies  again 
to  Cat  far,  to  demand  life  of  him,  upon  the  fhameful  conditions 
of  palling  it  at  Athens  as  a  private  perfon  ;  provided  Ctefar 
would  affure  Egypt  to  Cleopatra  and  her  children. 

The  fecond  deputation  net  having  met  with  a  more  favour¬ 
able  reception  than  the  former,  Antony  endeavoured  to  extin- 
guilh  in  himfelf  the  fenfe  of  his  prefer.t  misfortunes,  and  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  thofe  that  threatened  him,  by  abandoning  himfelf 
immoderately  to  feafting  and  voluptuoufnefs.  Cleopatra  and 
he  regaled  one  another  alternately,  and  drove  with  emulation  to 
exceed  each  other  in  the  incredible  magnificence  of  their  ban¬ 
quets/ 

The  queen,  however,  who  forefaw  what  might  happen,  col- 
leffed  al!  forts  of  poiions,  and  to  try  which  of  them  occaficned 
death  jvith  the  lead  pain,  (lie  made  the  experiment  of  their  vir¬ 
tues  and  ftrerigth  upon  criminals  in  the  prifons  condemned  to 
die.  Having'  cbferved  that  the  flrongelt  poifons  caufed  death 
the  foonefl,  but  with  great  torment  ;  ana  that  thofe  which  were 
gentle,  brought  on  an  eafy,  but  flow  death  ;  (he  tried  the  bit¬ 
ing  of  venomous  creatures,  and  caufed  various  kinds  of  ferpents 
to  be  applied  to  different  perfons.  She  made  thefe  experiments 
every  day,  and  difeovered  at  length,  that  the  aipic  was  the  only 
one  that  caufed  neither  torture  nor  convulfions ;  and  which, 
throwing  tlie  perfons  bit  into  an  immediate  heavinefs  and  flupe- 
faCtion,  attended  with  a  flight  fweating  upon  the  face,  and  a 
numbnefs  of  all  the  organs  of  fenfe,  gently  extinguifhed  life  ;  fo 
that  thofe  in  'that  condition  were  angry  when  any  one  awakened 
them,  or  endeavoured  to  make  them  rife,  like  people  exceeding¬ 
ly  fleepy.  This  was  the  poifon  fhe  fixed  upon. 

To  dif pel  Antony’s  fufpicions  and  fuhjedf s  of  complaint",  (lie 
applied  herfclf  with  more  than  ordinary  folicitude  in  cam  fT/g 
him.  Though  fhe  celebrated  her  own  birth-day  with  lit/;  fo- 
lemnity,  and  fuita.blv  to  her  prefent  condition,  fhe  kept  tfi  ;t  of 
Antony  with  a  fplendor  and  magnificence  above  who  fhe  had 
ever  mil. meed  before;  fo  that  many  of  the  gueils  who  came 
poor  ■  that  fi-sit,  Went  rich  from  it. 

Caiar,  kno  •  mg  how  important  it  was  to  him  not  to  leave  his 
vidlory  imperfect,  inarched  in  the  beginning  of  the  foring  into 
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Syria,  and  from  thence  fat  down  before  Pelufium.  He  fent  to 
fmnmon  the  governor  to  open  the  gates  to  him  ;  and  Seleucus, 
who  commanded  there  for  Cleopatra,  having  received  fecret  or¬ 
ders  upon  that  head,  furrendered  the  place  without  waiting  a 
fiege.  The  rumour  of  this  treafon  fpread  in  the  city.  Cleo¬ 
patra, .to  clear  herfelt  oi  the  accufation,  put  the  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  Seleucus  into  Antony’s  hands,  in  order  that  he  might 
revenge  his  treachery,  by  putting  them  to  death.  What  a  mon- 
fter  was  this  princefs  !  The  rnolt  odious  of  vices  were  united  in 
herperfon;  profefted  immodefty,  breach  of  faith,  injuflice,  cruel¬ 
ty,  and  what  crowns  all  the  reft,  the  falfe  outfide  of  a  deceitful 
amity,  which  covers  a  defign  formed  to  deliver  up  to  his  enemy 
the  perfon  (he  loads  with  the  raoft  tender  careffes,  and  with 
marks  of  the  warmeft  and  moft  fincere  attachment.  Such  are 
the  effedts  of  ambition,  which  was  her  predominant  vice. 

Adjoining  to  the  temple  of  I  (is,  file  had  caufed  tombs  and 
halls  to  be  eredted,  fuperb  as  well  for  their  beauty  and  magnifi¬ 
cence,  as  their  loftinefs  and  extent.  Thither  {he  ordered  her 
moft  precious  moveables  to  be  carried ;  gold,  filver,  jewels, 
ebony,  ivory,  and  a  large  quantity  of  perfumes  and  aromatic 
wood  ;  as  if  {he  intended  to  raife  a  funeral  pile,  upon  which  {lie 
would  confume  herfelf  with  her  treafures.  Ctefar,  alarmed  for 
the  latter,  and  apprehending  left  her  defpair  fliould  induce  her 
to  burn  them,  difpatched  every  day  feme  perfon  to  her,  to  give 
her  great  hopes  of  the  moft  kind  and  generous  treatment,  and 
neverthelefs  advanced  towards  the  city  by  great  marches. 

Upon  arriving  there,  he  encamped  near  the  Hippodrome. 
He  was  in  hopes  of  making  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city  foon,  by 
means  of  the  intelligence  he  held  with  Cleopatra,  upon  which 
he  relied  no  lefs  than  upon  his  army. 

Antony  was  ignorant  of  that  prince’s  intrigues,  and  being 
unwilling  to  believe  what  was  told  him  of  them,  he  prepared  for 
a  good  defence.  He  made  a  vigorous  fally  ;  and  after  having 
feverely  handled  the  befiegers,  and  warmly  purfued  to  the  very 
gates  of  their  camp  a  detachment  of  horfe,  which  had  been  fent 
againft  him,  he  returned  viftorious  into  the  city.  This  was  the 
laft  effort  of  his  expiring  valour ;  for  after  this  exploit,  his  for¬ 
titude  and  fenfe  of  glory  abandoned  him,  or  were  never  after  of 
any  fervice  to  him.  Inltead  of  making  ufe  of  this  advantage, 
■and  of  applying  himfelf  ferioufly  to  his  defence,  by  obferving  the 
motions  of  Cleopatra,  who  betrayed  him,  he  came,  completely 
armed  as  he  was,  to  throw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  and  to  kifs  her 
•hands.  The  whole  palace  of  Alexandria  immediately  refound- 
cd  with  acclamations,  as  if  the  fiege  had  been  railed  and  Cieo- 
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patra,  who  had  no  thoughts  but  of  amufing  Antonv,  ordered  a 
magnificent  feaft  to  be  prepared,  at  which  they  pafl'ed  the  reft  of 
the  day,  and  part  of  the  night,  together. 

Early  on  the  morrow,  Antony  refolved  to  attack  Csefar  by 
fea  and  land.  He  drew  up  his  land-army  upon  fome  eminences 
in  the  city,  and  from  thence  kept  his  galleys  in  view,  which  were 
going  out  of  the  port,  in  order  to  charge  thofe  of  Csefar.  He 
waited,  without  making  any  motion,  to  fee  the  fuccefs  of  that 
attack  ;  but  was  much  aftoniftied  when  he  faw  Cleopatra’s  ad¬ 
miral  ftrike  his  flag,  when  he  came  in  view  of  Cadar’s,  and  fur- 
render  his  whole  fleet  to  him. 

This  treafon  opened  Antony’s  eyes,  and  made  him  give  credit 
to  w'hat  his  fnends  had  told  him  of  the  queen’s  perfidy.  In  this 
extremity,  he  was  for  fignahzing  himfelf  by  an  extraordinary 
a<ft  of  valour,  capable,  in  his  fenfe,  of  doing  him  abundance  of 
honour.  He  fent  to  challenge  Casfar  to  a  Angle  combat.  Csefar 
made  anfwer,  that  if  Antony  was  weary  of  life,  there  were  other 
ways  to  die  befides  that.  Antony  feeing  himfelf  ridiculed  by 
Csefar,  and  betrayed  by  Cleopatra,  returned  into  the  city, 
and  was  a  moment  after  abandoned  by  all  his  cavalry.  Seized 
with  rage  and  defpair,  he  then  flew  to  the  palace,  with  defign  to 
•avenge  himfelf  upon  Cleopatra  ;  but  did  not  find  her  there. 

That  artful  princefs,  who  had  forefeen  what  happened,  to 
cfcape  the  rage  of  Antony,  had  retired  into  the  quarter  where 
flood  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  which  was  fortified  with 
good  walls,  and  of  which  (he  had  ordered  the  gates  to  be  clofed. 
She  caufed  Antony  to  be  told,  that,  preferring  an  honourable 
death  to  a  (hameful  captivity,  fbe  had  killed  herfelf  in  the  mtdft 
of  her  anceftors’  tombs,  where  fhe  had  alfo  chofe  her  own  fepul- 
chre.  Antony,  too  credulous,  did  not  give  himfelf  time  to  exa¬ 
mine  a  piece  of  news  w’hich  he  ought  to  have  fufpecled,  after  all 
Cleopatra’s  other  infidelities  ;  and  {truck  w’ith  the  idea  of  her 
death,  paffed  immediately  from  excefs  of  rage  to  the  molt  vio¬ 
lent  tranfports  of  grief,  and  thought  only  of  following  her  into 
the  grave. 

Having  taken  this  furious  refolution,  he  (hut  himfelf  up  in  his 
apartment  with  a  Have,  and  having  caufed  his  armour  to  be  taken 
off,  he  commanded  him  to  plunge  his  dagger  into  h;s  breaft  : 
but  that  Have,  full  of  affedtion,  refpedt,  and  fidelity  for  his  mat¬ 
ter,  (tabbed  himfelf  with  it,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Antony, 
looking  upon  this  aftion  as  an  example  for  him  to  foilo1  ,  tliruft 
his  fword  into  his  body,  and  fell  upon  the  floor  in  a  torrent  of  his 
blood,  which  he  mingled  with  th.at  of  his  Have.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  an  officer  of  the  queen’s  guards  came  to  kt  him  know,  that 
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file  was  alive.  He  no  fooner  heard  the  name  of  Cleopatra  pro¬ 
nounced,  than  he  opened  his  dying  eyes,  and  being  informed 
that  (he  was  not  dead,  he  fuffered  his  wound  to  be  dreffed,  and  af¬ 
terwards  caufed  himfelf  to  be  earned  to  the  fort  where  (he  had 
caufed  herfelf  to  be  (hut  up.  Cleopatra  would  not  permit  the 
gates  to  be  opened  to  give  him  entrance,  for  fear  of  fomefurprife  ; 
but  (he  appeared  at  an  high  window,  from  whence  fne  threw 
down  chains  and  cords.  Antony  was  made  fall  to  thcle,  and 
Cleopatra,  aflilled  by  two  women,  who  were  the  only  perfons 
fhe  had  brought  with  her  into  the  tomb,  drew  him  up.  Never 
was  there  a  more  moving  fight.  Antony,  all  bathed  in  his  blood, 
with  death  painted  in  his  face,  was  dragged  up  in  the  air,  turn¬ 
ing  his  dying  eyes,  and  extending  his  feeble  hands,  towards  Cleo¬ 
patra,  as  if  to  conjure  her  to  receive  his  laft  breath  ;  whilft  die, 
with  her  features  diftorted,  and  her  arms  drained,  pulled  the 
cords  with  her  whole  drength  ;  the  people  below,  who  could  give 
her  no  further  aid,  encouraging  her  with  their  cries. 

When  die  had  drawn  him  up  to  her,  and  had  laid  him  on  a 
bed,  (he  tore  her  clothes  upon  him,  and  beating  her  bread,  ar.d 
wiping  the  blood  from  his  wound,  with  her  face  dole  to  his,  (lie 
called  him  her  prince,  her  lord,  her  deardt  fpoule.  Whilft  die 
made  tiiofe  mournful  exclamations,  (he  cut  oft  Antony’s  hair,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fuperdition  of  the  Pagans,  who  believed  that  a 
relief  to  thofe  who  died  a  violent  death. 

Antony,  recovering  his  fenfes,  and  feeing  Cleopatra’s  afflic¬ 
tion,  fad  to  her,  to  comfort  her,  that  he  thought  himfelf  happy 
as  he  died  in  her  arms;  and  that,  as  to  his  defeat,  he  was  not 
afhamed  of  it,  it  being  no  difgrace  for  a  Roman  to  be  overcome 
by  Romans.  He  afterwards  advifed  her  to  fave  her  life  ar.d 
kingdom,  provided  (he  could  do  fo  with  honour  ;  to  be  upon  her 
guard  againft  the  traitors  of  her  own  court,  as  well  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  Caefar’s  train,  and  to  truil  only  Proculeius.  He  expired 
with  thefe  words. 

The  fame  moment  Proculeius  arrived  from  Ccsfar,  who  could 
not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  fad  relation  of  what  had  palled,  and 
at  the  fight  of  the  fword  ft  ill  reeking  with  Antony’s  blood, 
which  was  prefented  to  him.  He  had  particular  orders  to  get 
Cleopatra  into  his  hands,  and  to  take  her  alive,  if  poffible.  That 
princefs  refufed  to  furrender  herfelf  to  him.  She  had  however  a 
converfation  with  him,  without  letting  him  enter  the  tomb.  He 
only  came  clofe  to  the  gates,  which  were  well  fattened,  but  gave 
pattage  for  thff  voice  through  cracks.  They  talked  a  eonfuhra- 
ble  time  together  :  during  which  (lie  continually  attted  the  king¬ 
dom  for  her  children  ;  whilft  he  exhorted  her  to  hope  the  belt, 
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and  prcffed  her  to  confide  all  her  intereiis  to  Ctefar.  Proculeius, 
after  having  confidered  the  place  well,  went  to  make  his 
report  to  Ccei'ar,  who  immediately  lent  Gallos  to  talk  again  with 
her.  Gallus  went  to  the  gates,  as  Proculeius  had  done,  and 
i poke,  like  him,  through  the  crevices,  protracting  the  couverfa- 
tion  on  purpoie.  I11  the  mean  while  Proculeius  brought  a  ladder 
to  the  wall,  and  entered  the  tomb  by  the  fame  window  through 
which  (he  and  her  women  had  drawn  up  Antony,  and,  followed 
by  two  officers  who  were  with  1  im,  went  down  to  the  gate  where 
fhe  was  fpeaking  to  Gallus.  One  of  the  two  women  who  were 
fruit  up  with  her,  feeing  him  come,  cried  out,  quite  out  of  her 
fenfes  with  fear  and  furprife,  “  O  unfortunate  Cleopatra,  you  are 
“  taken!”  Cleopatra  turned  her  head,  faw  Proculeius,  and  would 
have  dabbed  berfelf  with  a  dagger,  which  fhe  always  carried  at 
her  girdle  :  but  Proculcius  ran  nimbly  to  her,  took  her  in  his 
arms,  and  faid  to  her,  “  You  wrong  yourfe’f  and  Crefar  too,  in 
4‘  depriving  him  of  fo  grateful  an  occafion  of  (hewing  b  is  good- 
“  nefs  and  elemenev.”  At  the  fame  time  he  forced  the  dagger 
out  of  her  hand?,  and  fhook  her  robes,  left  ftie  fhould  have  con- 
cealed  poifon  in  them. 

Ciefar  fent  one  of  his  freedmen,  named  Epaphroditus,  with  or¬ 
ders  to  guard  her  carefully,  to  prevent  her  making  any  attempt 
upon  herfelf,  and  to  behave  to  her,  at  the  fame  time,  with  ail  rhe- 
regard  and  complacency  fhe  could  defire  :  he  like  wife  inftruifted 
Proculeius  to  afk  the  queen  what  fhe  defired  of  him. 

Cxfar  afterwards  prepared  to  enter  Alexandria,  the  conqueft 
of  which  there  were-no  longer  any  to  dilpute  with  him.  He 
found  the  gates  of  it  open,  and  ail  the  inhabitants  in  extreme 
confternation,  not  knowing  what  they  had  to  hope  or  fear. 
He  entered  the  city,  ccnverfmg  with  the  philofopher  Ariacus, 
upon  whom  he  leaned  with  an  air  of  familiarity,  to  fignify  pub¬ 
licly  the  regard  he  had  for  him.  Being  arrived  at  the  palace,  he 
afeended  a  tribunal,  which  he  ordered  to  be  creeled  there  ;  and 
feeing  the  whole  people  proilrate  upon  the  ground,  he  com¬ 
manded  them  to  rife.  He  then  told  them,  that  he  pardoned 
them,  for  three  reafons  :  the  firft,  upon  the  account  of  Alexan¬ 
der  their  founder  ;  the  fecond,  for  the  beauty  of  tbeir  city  ;  and 
the  third,  for  the  fake  of  Ariacus  one  of  their  citizens,  whofe 
merit  and  knowledge  he  efteemed. 

Proculeius,  in  the  mean  time,  acquitted  himfelf  of  his  commif- 
iion  to  the  queen,  who  at  firll  afked  nothing  of  Caifar,  but  his 
permimon  to  bury  Antony,  which  was  granted  her  without  dif¬ 
ficulty.  She  fpared  no  coil  to  render  his  intermeDt  magnificent, 
according  to  the  cullom  of  Egypt.  She  caufed  his  body  to  be 
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embalmed  with  the  mod  exquiiite  perfumes  of  the  Eaft,  and 
placed  it  amongft  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt. 

Cadar  did  riot  think  proper  to  lee  Cleopatra  in  the  firlt  days 
of  her  mourning  :  but  when  he  believed  he  might  do  it  with  de¬ 
cency,  he  was  introduced  into  her  chamber,  after  having  alked 
her  permiffion  ;  being  defirous  to  conceal  his  defigns  under  the 
regard  he  profeffed  for  her.  She  was  laid  upon  a  little  bed,  in  a 
very  iimple  and  negligent  manner.  When  he  entered  her  cham¬ 
ber,  though  fhe  had  nothing  on  but  a  lingle  tunic,  fhe  rofe  im¬ 
mediately,  and  went  to  throw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  horribly  disfi¬ 
gured,  her  hairloofe  and  difordered,  her  vilage  wild  and  haggard, 
her  voice  fanltering,  her  eyes  aboil  difloived  by  excefiive  weep¬ 
ing,  and  her  bofonr  covered  with  wounds  and  bruiies.  That 
natural  grace  and  lofty  mien,  which  fhe  derived  from  her  beauty, 
were,  however,  not  wholly  extinft  ;  and  not  wtthllanding  the  de¬ 
plorable  condition  to  which  file  was  reduced,  even  through  the 
depth  of  grief  and  dejection,  a3  from  a  dark  cloud,  fhot  forth 
pointed  graces,  and  a  kind  of  radiance,  which  brightened  :n 
her  looks,  and  in  every  motion  of  her  countenance.  Thougii 
fhe  was  aimoft  dying,  fhe  did  not  defpair  of  infpiring  that 
young  vidlor  with  love,  as  fine  had  formerly  done  Caffar  and  An¬ 
tony. 

h’lie  chamber  where  fire  received  him  was  full  of  the  por¬ 
traits  of  Julius  Caffar.  “  My  Lord,”  laid  die  to  him,  point¬ 
ing  to  thofe  pidlures,  “  behold  thofe  images  of  him  who  adopt- 
‘‘  ed  you  his  fucceffor  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  whom  I 
“  was  obliged  for  my  crown.”  Then  taking  letters  out  of  her, 
bofom,  which  fhe  had  concealed  in  it :  “  See  alfo,”  fa-id  fhe, 
killing  them,  “  the  dear  teftimonies  of  his  love.”  She  after¬ 
wards  read  feme  of  the  mod,  tender  of  them,  commenting  upon 
them,  at  proper  intervals,  with  moving  acclamations,  and  psflion- 
ate  glances  ;  but  fhe  employed  thofe  arts  with  no  fuccefs  ;  foe 
whether  her  charms  had  no  longer  the  power  they  had  in  her 
youth,  or  that  ambition  was  Csefar’s  ruling  paffion,  he  did  nbt 
teem  affected  with  either  her  perion  or  converiation  ;  contenting 
himfelf  with  exhorting  her  to  take  courage,  and  with  a  flu  ring 
her  of  his  good  intentions.  She  was  far  from  not  difeerning  that 
coldnefs,  from  which  file  conceived  no  good  augury  ;  but  <lif- 
fembling  her  concern,  and  changing  the  difeourfe,  file  thanked 
him  for  the  compliments  Pitoeuleius  had  made  her  in  his  name, 
and  he  had  thought  fit  to  repeat  in  perfon.  She  added,  that  in 
return  fhe  would  deliver  to  him  all  the  treafures  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  ;  and  in  effect,  file  put  an  inventory  into  his  hand*  of 
all  her  moveables,  jewels,  and  revenues  j  and.  as  Sekucus,  one  of 
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her  treafurers,  who  was  prefent,  reproached  her  with  not  declar¬ 
ing  the  whole,  and  with  having  concealed  part  of  her  moll  valu¬ 
able  effetls  ;  incenfed  at  fo  great  an  iniult,  (lie  rofe  up,  ran  to 
him,  and  gave  him  feveral  blows  on  the  face.  Then  turning  to¬ 
wards  Casfar, £:  Is  it  not  a  horrible  thing,”  faid  file  to  him,“  that 
“  when  you  have  not  difdained  to  vifit  me,  and  have  thought  fit 
“  to  conlole  me  in  the  fad  condition  I  now  am,  my  own  domef- 
“  tics  ihould  accufe  me  before  you,  of  retaining  fume  women’s 
“  jewels,  not  to  adorn  a,  miferable  perfon  as  I  am,  but  for  a  pre- 
££  fent  to  your  filler  Oclavia,  and  your  wife  Livia  ;  that  their 
“  protection  may  induce  you  to  afford  a  mere  favourable  treat- 
“  ment  to  an  unfortunate  princefs  r” 

Cstfar  was  exceedingly  pleafed  to  hear  her  talk  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  not  doubting  but  the  love  of  life  infpired  her  with  fuch 
language.  He  told  her  (he  might  bifpofe  as  (he  pleafed  of  the 
jewels  (he  had  referved  :  and  after  having  affured  her,  that  he 
would  treat  her  with  more  generality  and  magnificence  than  (he 
could  imagine,  he  withdrew,  imagining  that  he  had  deceived  her, 
and  was  deceived  hi  rofe  If. 

Not  doubting  but  Caefar  intended  to  make  her  ferve  as  an  or¬ 
nament  to  his  triumph,  (lie  had  no  other  thoughts  than  to  avoid 
that  fhame  by  dying.  She  well  knew,  that  (lie  was  obferved  by 
the  guards  who  had  been  affigned  her,  and,  under  colour  of  doing 
her  honour,  followed  her  every-where  :  and  befides,  that  her  time 
was  fliort,  Ctefar’s  departure  approaching.  The  better  therefore 
to  amufe  him,  (lie  (cut  to  defire,  that  (Ire  might  go  to  pay  her 
lull  duty  at  the  tomb  of  Antony,  and  take  her  leave  of  him. 
C'tefar  having  granted  her  that  perraiffion,  fue  went  thither  ac¬ 
cordingly  to  bathe  that  tomb  with  her  tears,  and  to  allure  An¬ 
tony,  to  whom  (lie  addreffed  her  dilcourfe  as  if  he  had  been  pre¬ 
fent  before  her  eyes,  that  (lie  would  loon  give  him  a  more  certain 
proof  of  her  affection. 

After  that  fatal  protdlation,  which  (lie  accompanied  with 
fighs  and  laments,  (he  caufed  the  tomb  to  be  covered  with 
flowers,  and  returned  to  her  chamber.  She  then  went  into  a 
bath,  and  from  the  bath  to  table,  having  ordered  it  to  be  ferved 
magnificently.  When  (he  rofe  from  table,  (he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Cre  ..  ;  and  having  made  all  quit  her  chamber  except  her  two 
women,  (he  (hut  the  door,  fat  down  upon  a  bed,  and  aiked  for  a 
banter  of  figs,  which  a  peafant  Lad  lately  brought.  She  placed 
it  by  her,  and  a  moment  after  lay  down  as  if  (he  had  fallen 
afleep  :  but  that  was  the  effect  of  the  afpic,  which  was  concealed 
amongft  the  fruit,  and  had  (lung  h-r  in  the  arm,  which  (he  had 
held  to  it.  The  poifon  immediately  communicated  itfclf  to  the 
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heart,  and  killed  her  without  pain,  or  being  perceived  by  any 
body.  The  guards  had  orders  to  let  nothing  pafs  without  a  ilrict 
fearch  into  it  ;  but  the  difguifed  pcafant,  who  was  one  of  the 
queen’s  faithful  fervants,  played  his  part  io  well,  and  there 
1'eemed  fo  little  appearance  of  deiign  in  a  bafket  of  tigs,  that  the 
guards  fuffered  him  to  enter.  Thus  all  Ctefar’s  precautions  were 
ineffectual. 

He  did  not  doubt  Cleopatra’s  refolution,  after  having  read 
the  letter  (lie  bad  wrote  to  him,  to  deilre  that  he  would  fufrer 
her  body  to  be  laid  in  the  fame  tomb  with  that  of  Antony,  and 
inftamly  difpatched  two  officers  to  prevent  it.  But  nolwith- 
itanding  ail  the  haife  they  could  make,  they  found  her  dead. 

That  *  princeis  was  too  haughty,  and  too  much  above  the 
vulgar,  to  fuller  herfell  to  be  led  in  triumph  at  the  wheels  of  the 
victor’s  chariot.  Determined  to  die,  and  thence  become  capa¬ 
ble  oi  the  tiercelt  refolotions,  file  faw  with  drv  eyes  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  the  mortal  venom  of  the  afpic  glide  into  her  veins. 

She  died  at  30  years  of  age,  ot  which  fire  had  reigned  22 
from  the  death  of  her  father.  The  ftatues  of  Antony  were 
thrown  down,  and  thofe  of  Cleopatra  reman  ed  as  they  were, 
Archibius,  who  had  long  been  in  her  fervice,  having  given  Cae- 
far  1000  talents,  that  they  might  not  be  treated  as  Antony’s  had 
been. 

Alter  Cleopatra’s  death,  Egypt  was  reduced  into  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  governed  by  a  prsefeft  fent  thither 
from  Rome.  The  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  to  date  its 

*  Aufa  et  jacentem  vifere  regiam 
Vultu  fereno  fortis,  et  afperas 
Tract, are  ferpentes,  ut  atrum 
Corpore  combiberet  venerium, 

Deiiberata  morte  ferocior : 

Srevls  Li'burnis  fci'iicet  invidens, 

Privata  deduci  fuperbo, 

Non  humilis  mulier  triumpho.  Hon.  Od.  xxxvii.  h  1 

Not  the  dark  palace  of  the  realms  below 
Can  awe  the  furious  purpofe  of  her  foul; 

Calmly  fhe  looks  from  her  fu'perior  woe. 

That  can  both  death  and  fear  controul ; 

Provokes  the  ferpent’s  ding,  his  rage  dlfdains. 

And  joys  to  feel  hrs  poifon  in  her  veins. 

Invidious  to  the  viidor’s  fanoy’d  p;  '  , 

She  will  not  from  her  own  c  id, 

Difgrac’d,  a  vulgar  captive,  by  hi.-  fide, 

His  pompous  triumph  to  attend  ; 

But  fiercely  flies  to  death,  and  bids  her  forrows  end. 
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coalmen  ceoetit  i-.un  tne  (kata  c*  Alexander  tr.e  Great,  Lad 
Continued  295  yeErs,  from  the  year  cf  the  world  ;6c-l  to  307.4*. 

,  CoKCLn::oy  :f tl'i  jIxcizst  H:st3?.t. 

We  nave  -ecr)  hi::  --to,  w.ihour  fpeakirg  cf  the  frit  and  an¬ 
cient  kiagdor.  Bgrpt,  ar.d  ::  dome  nates  ;cpara:e,  s n d  in  a 
manner  entirely  cat;  ict  it.  a.  the  reft,  three  great  uicceSire  em- 
7.  T'.  sc  mdrd  on  the  ruin  of  each  gzust.  :uha;l  daring  a  long 
irt.es  rf  ages,  ar.d  a*  ..-ninth  entirety  .;: 't'-mr:  the  empire  ct 

■  .  ■  .  tor  Medesand  Pcriians.  and  the 

:  .  • 

of  A.exsnctr  the  Gear.  A  fourth  empire  ariles,  that  of  the 
iom-iDs,  to  ;t  .:av;ng  already  iwabowed'  up  mart  ci  thole 
vrr.tcr  rave  preceded  it,  rnii  extend  its  crnc'.'-riis,  and  aster  hav¬ 
ing  luh'ecied  all  to  its  user  hr  force  or  amis,  be  itieif  torn  2:1 
a  entr. cr  into  cute-y.t  pieces,  and  bv  being  ,0  duntembered, 
zzzs.z  V.-JTI:-  the  tttabh 'asneBt  of  alatc.t  ah  u.e  kingdoms  which 

o 

rev  c  tat  tttirope,  Aua,  and  Ai . ;ca.  Behold  :  ere,  to  jpeaJc 
propel lv,  an  a'r.Ved  picture  of  ail  ages;  cf  the  glory  and 
power  J:  ai.  ti.e  emr-'-ts  oi  the  world ;  :n  a  word,  of  ail  that 
human  grealctts  has t. ;  moft  fpkndid,  aid  me  ft  capable  of  ex- 
C'.iipg  admiration  :  .  v.,  :.;cie,  hr  an  r.3ppy  concurrence,  generai- 
iv  unite  in  :t  :  height  cf  ge.r.us,  del.  racy  o!  take,  attended  with 
t  — .0  lodgment ;  i.te  excc_:r.t  t3<te  of  eloquence,  carried  to  the 
h’ghtiz  tegree  of  perteftion,  without  departing  tram  the  natu¬ 
ral  ana  me  true;  the  glory  of  arms,  with  t;  at  cf  arts  and  feien- 
ces ;  valoK-  in  conquering,  and  ability  in  government.  What 
2  multitude  of  great  men  of  every  iriad-does  it  not  pieknt  to 
cm  view  ■  W.tat  powerin':,  w:  at  glorious  k:rgs  !  bat  great 
captains:  V.  bat  famous  conquerors  !  What  wile  maghlrates  ! 
Yd  hat  learned  phliofophers  '  What  admirable  leghdators  1  We 
a:e  tranfported  with  beholding  in  certain  ages  and  countries, 
as  it  peculiar  to  themfclves,  an  a’-dem  zeal  for  judioe,  a  paincn- 
ate  love  for  their  country,  a  nolle  diuBtcrefledisefs,  a  generous 
ccotem.pt  o:  riches,  and  an  etteem  tor  poverty,  which  aitoniib. 
and  amaze  us,  to  much  they  appear  above  f.  -man  nature. 

In  this  manner  we  think  ano  ;udge.  But  wh  i  t  we  are  in  ad¬ 
miration  and  extacy  at  the  view  oi  ft  many  ill, ting  virtues,  the 
Supreme  Judge,  who  car.  alone  estimate  ai-  things,  fees  nothing 
in  them  but  true,  nc earned,  vanity,  ar.d  pride  ;  ana,  whdft  man¬ 
kind  are  cost. anally  baled  in  perpetuating  the  po  *-er  c  r  ti.eir 
familie?,  :n  founding  kingdoms,  and  eternizing  themselves,  if 
that  were  pofnble,  God.  from  his  throne  or.  high,  overthrows  all 
their  projects,  and  mskes  even  their  ambit. oa  the  ir.-.ans  of 
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executing  his  purpofes,  infinitely  fuperior  to  our  underftandings. 
He  alone  knows  his  operations  and  deligns.  All  ages  are  pre- 
fent  to  him:  “  *  He  feeth  from  everlafting  to  everlafting.” 
He  has  affigned  all  empires  their  fate  and  duration.  In  all  the 
different  revolutions,  we  have  feen  that  nothing  is  come  to  pafs  by 
chance.  We  know,  that  under  the  image  of  that  ftatue  which 
Nebuchodonofor  faw  of  an  enormous  height  and  terrible  atpetf, 
with  the  head  of  gold,  the  breads  and  arms  of  fib  er,  the  belly  and 
thighs  of  brafs,  and  the  legs  of  iron  mixed  with  clay,  God 
thought  fit  to  reprefent  the  four  great  empires,  uniting  in  them, 
as  we  have  feen  in  .the  courfe  of  this  hiftory,  all  that  is  glorious', 
grand,  formidable,  and  powerful.  And  of  what  has  the  Al¬ 
mighty  occalion  for  overthrowing  this  imrr.enfe  Colofius?  “  f  A 
“  Imall  ftone  was  cut  out  without  hands,  which  frnote  the 
“  image  upon  his  feet  that  were  of  iron,  and  clay,  and  brake 
“  them  to  pieces.  Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brafs,  the 
“  filver,  and  the  gold,  broken  to  pieces  together,  and  became 
“  like  the  chafF  of  the  fummer  threlhing- floors,  and  the  wind 
“  carried  them  away,  that  no  place  was  found  for  them  ;  and 
“the  ftone  lliat  frnote  the  image  became  a  great  mountain, 
“  and  filled  the  whole  earth.” 

We  fee  with  our  own  eyes  the  accomplifhment  of  this  admir¬ 
able  prophecy  of  Daniel,  at  lead  in  part.  Jefus  Chrift,  who 
defcended  to  clothe  himfelf  with  fk-fh  and  blood  in  the  facred 
womb  of  the  blefTed  virgin,  without  the  participation  of  man,  is  the 
fmall  ftone  that  came  from  the  mountain  without  human  aid. 
The  prevailing  cbarafleriitics  of  his  perfon,  of  his  relations,  his 
appearance,  his  manner  of  teaching  his  difciples,  in  a  word,  of 
every  thing  that  relates  to  him,  were  fimplicity,  poverty,  and  hu¬ 
mility  ;  which  were  fo  extreme,  that  they  concealed  from  the 
eyes  ofthe  proud  Jews  the  divine  lulhre  of  his  miracles,  how  fnining 
foe  vet’  it  was,  and  from  the  fight  of  the  devil  himfelf,  as  penetrat¬ 
ing  and  attentive  as  he  was,  the  evident  proofs  of  his  divinity. 

Notwithftanding  that Teeming  weaknefs,  and  even  meannefs, 
Jefus  Chrift  will  certainly  conquer  the  whole  univerfe.  It  is  un¬ 
der  this  idea  a  prophet  reprefents  him  to  us  :  “  +  He  went  forth 
“  conquering  and  to  conquer.”  His  work  and  million  are, 
“  to  fet  up  a  kingdom  for  his  father,  which  dial!  never  be  def- 
“  troyed  :  and  the  kingdom  which  (hail  not  be  left  to  other  peo- 
“  pie  ;”  like  thofe  of  which  we  have  feen  in  the  biliary  but 
“  it  (hall  break  in  pieces,  and  confume  all  theie  kingdoms  ;  and 
“  it  (hail  (land  for  ever.” 


*  Ecclef.  xxiix.  19. 


f  Dan.  c.  ii.  v.  34, 35. 
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The  power  granted  to  Jefus  Chrift  the  founder  of  this  empire* 
is  without  bounds,  meafure,  or  end.  The  kings,  who  glory  fo 
much  in  their  pui fiance,  have  nothing  which  approaches  in  the 
lead  to  that  of  Jefus  Chrift.  They  do  not  reign  over  the  will  of 
man,  which  is  real  dominion.  Their  fubje&s  can  think  as  they 
pleafe  independently  of  them.  There  are  an  infinitude  of  par¬ 
ticular  actions  done  without  their  order,  and  which  efcape  their 
knowledge  as  well  as  their  power.  Their  defigr.s  often  mif- 
carry,  and  come  to  nothing,  even  during  their  own  lives.  But 
with  Jefus  Chrift  it  is  quite  otherwife.  “  *A11  power  is  given 
“  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth.”  He  exercifes  it  principally 
upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Nothing  is  done  without 
his  order  or  permifiion.  Every  thing  is  difpofed  by  bis  wifdom 
and  power.  Every  thing  co-operates  dirt  (My  or  indire&ly  to 
tlie  accompiifhment  of  his  defigns. 

Whilft  all  tilings  are  in  motion,  and  fluctuate  upon  earth  ; 
whi'ift  Hates  and  empires  pafs  away  with  incredible  rapidity,  and 
the  human  race,  vainly  employed  in  the  external  view  of  thefe 
things,  are  aifo  drawn  in  by  the  fame  torrent,  almcft  without 
percei-ring  it  ;  there  paffes  in  fecret  an  order  and  difpofition  of 
things  unknown  and  invifible,  which  however  determine  our  fate 
to  all  eternity.  The  duration  of  ages  has  no  other  end  than  the 
formation  of  the  bodies  of  the  eleft,  which  augments,  and  tends 
daily  towards  perfection.  When  it  ihail  receive  its  final  accom¬ 
piifhment  by  the  death  of  the  h;ft  of  the  ele£f  ;  “  ‘['Then  cometh 
“  the  end,  when  he  (hall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God, 
“  even  the  father  ;  when  he  ihail  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all 
“  authority,  and  power.”  God  grant  that  we  may  all  have  our 
fhare  in  that  bleffcd  kingdom,  whole  law  is  truth,  whole  king¬ 
dom  is  love,  and  whofe  duration  is  eternity.  Fiat,  Fiat. 


FINIS. 


*  Matth.  xxviii.  18. 


f  1  Cor.  xy.  24. 
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CHRONOLOGY . 

HRONOLOGY  Ib  the  knowledge  of  times.  It  (hews  to 


what  year  the  events  related  in  hiftory  are  to  be  referred. 
The  years  ufed  for  meafuring  the  duration  of  time  are  either 
folar  or  lunar. 

The  folar  year  is  that  fpace  of  time  between  one  equinox 
and  another  of  the  fame  denomination  the  next  year  :  For  in- 
ftance,  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  vernal  equinox  following, 
which  contains  365  days,  5  hours  and  49  minutes. 

The  lunar  year  is  compofcd  of  1 2  lunar  months,  of  which, 
each  is  29  days,  12  hours  and  44  minutes,  that  make  in  all  354 
days,  8  hours,  and  48  minutes. 

Both  of  thefe  years  are  called  Aftronomical,  to  diflinguifh 
them  from  that  vulgarly  ufed,  which  is  termed  Civil  or  Politi¬ 


cal 


Though  nations  may  not  agree  amongft  themfelves  in  th  e 
manner  of  determining  their  years,  fome  regulating  them  by 
the  fun’s  motion,  and  others  by  the  moon’s,  they  however  ge¬ 
nerally  ufe  the  folar  year  in  chronology.  It  feems  at  fir  ft,  that 
as  the  lunar  years  are  Ihorter  than  the  folar,  that  inequality 
fhould  produce  fome  error  in  chronological  calculations ;  but 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  people  who  ufed  lunar  years,  ad- 
ded  a  certain  number  of  the  intercalary  days  to  make  them 
agree  with  the  folar  ;  which  reconciles  them  with  each  other, 
or  at  lead,  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  may  be  negle&ed,  when 
the  queftion  is  only  to  determine  the  year  in  which  a  fadt  has 
happened. 

In  chronology  there  are  certain  times  diftinguffhed  by  fome 
great  event,  to  which  all  the  reft  are  referred.  *  Thefe  are 
called  Epochs,  from  a  Greek  word,  which  fignifies  to  ftay,  be- 
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caufe  we  flay  there  to  confider,  as  from  a  refting  place,  all  that 
has  happened  before  or  after,  and  by  that  means  to  avoid  ana- 
chronifms  ;  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  errors  which  induce  confufionof 
times. 

The  choice  of  the  events  which  are  to  ferve  as  epochs  is  arbi¬ 
trary  ;  and  a  writer  of  hiflory  may  take  fuch  as  beft  fuit  his 
•plan. 

When  we  begin  to  compute  years  from  one  of  thofe  points 
diftinguifhed  by  a  confiderable  event,  the  enumeration  and  fe- 
ries  of  fuch  years  are  called  Eras.  There  are  almoft  as  many 
eras  as  there  have  been  different  nations.  The  principal  and 
molt  ufed  are  thofe  of  the  World,,  of  Jefus  Chrift,  of  the  Olym¬ 
piads,  and  of  Rome.  I  fhould  have  been  glad  to  have  ufed  all 
the  four  in  the  Chronological  Table  at  the  end  of  my  hiftory  : 
but  the  narrow  compafs  of  thefe  pages  obliges  me  to  confine 
myfelf  to  the  two  mod  famous  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  of  the 
World,  and  that  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  Olympiads  derive  their  origin 
from  the  Olympic  games.,  which  were  celebrated  in  Pelopon- 
nefus,  near  the  city  of  Olympia.  Thefe  games  were  fo  folemn, 
that  Greece  made  them  her  epoch  for  computing  her  years. 
By  Olympiad  is  meant  the  fpace  of  4  years  complete,  which  is 
the  time  that  elapfed  between  one  celebration  of  games  and 
another.  The  firft  ufed  by  chronologers  begins,  according  to 
Ufher,  in  the  fummer  of  the  year  of  the  world  3228,  before 
Chrift  776.  When  the  time  on  which  an  event  happened  is  rec¬ 
koned  by  the  Olympiads,  authors  fay  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third, 
&c.  year  of  fuch  an  Olympiad  ;  which  being  once  known,  it  is 
eafy  to  find  the  year  of  the  world  to  which  the  fame  fadl  is  to 
be  referred  ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  the  year  of  the  world 
is  known,  it  is  eafy  to  find  that  of  the  Olympiad  which  agrees 
with  it. 

Rome  was  built,  according  to  Varro’s  Chronology,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3251,  and  the  753  before  Jefus  Chrift.  Cato 
dates  the  foundation  of  that  cit\r  two  years  later,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  3253,  before  Jefus  Chrift  751.  I  (hall  follow  the 
opinion  of  the  latter  in  my  Roman  Hiftory.  The  years  reck¬ 
oned  from  this  epoch  are  called  indifferently  years  of  Rome, 
or  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

The  Julian  period  is  alfo  a  famous  era  in  chronology,  ufed 
principally  for  reckoning  the  years  before  Chrift.  I  am  going 
to  explain  wherein  this  period  confifts,  and  its  ufe  ;  but  firft.  I 
muft  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  three  cycles,  of  which  it  is 
eompofedr 
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By  the  word  cycle,  the  revolution  of  a  certain  number  of 
years  i-s  underftood. 

The  folar  cycle  is  a  term  of  28  years,  which  includes  all 
the  variation  that  the  Sundays,  and  days  of  the  week  admit, 
that  is  to  fay,  at  the  end  of  28  years  the  firft  feven  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  which  are  nfed  in  the  calendar  for  noting  the  day 
of  the  week,  and  which  are  called  dominical  letters,  return  in 
the  fame  order  in  which  they  were  at  firft.  To  underhand 
what  I  have  now  faid,  it  muff  be  obferved,  that  if  the  year  had 
only  52  weeks,  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  order  of  the 
dominical  letters  ;  bnt  as  it  has  a  day  more,  and  two  in  leap 
year,  that  produces  all  the  variations  included  in  the  fpace  of 
28  years, ^f  which  the  folar  cycle  confifts. 

The  lunar  cycle,  called  alfo  the  Golden  Number,  is  the  re¬ 
volution  of  19  years,  at  the  end  ofwhich  the  moon  returns,  with¬ 
in  near  an  hour  and  an  half,  to  the  fame  point  with  the  fun,  and 
begins  its  lunations  again  in  the  fame  order  as  at  firft.  We  are 
indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  lunar  cycle  to  Methon,  a  fa¬ 
mous  Athenian  aftronomer.  Before  the  invention  of  the  epafts, 
it  was  ufed  for  marking  the  days  of  the  new  moon  in  the  calen¬ 
dar. 

Befides  thefe  two  Cycles,  chronologers  admit  of  a  third  alfo. 
Called  Indidtion.  This  is  a  revolution  of  1 5  years,  of  which  the 
firft  is  called  the  firft  indidtion,  the  fecond,  the  fecond  indidtion, 
and  fo  on  to  the  fifteenth  ;  after  which  they  begin  again  to 
count  the  firft  indrdfron.  See. 

The  firft  induction  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  begun  three 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 

If  thefe  three  cycles,  that  is  to  fay,  28,  19,  and  1 5,  are  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  each  other,  the  product  will  be  7980,  which  is  what 
is  called  the  Julian  period. 

One  of  the  properties  of  this  period  is  to  give  the  three  cha- 
radlefiftic  cycles  of  each  year,  that  is  to  fay,  the  current  year  of 
the  three  cycles  ;  for  example,  every  body  knows  that  the  vul¬ 
gar  era  commences  at  the  year  4714  of  the  Julian  period.  If 
that  number  be  divided  by  28,  what  remains  *  after  the  divifion 
fhews  the  folar  cycle  of  that  year.  In  the  fame  manner  the  lu¬ 
nar  cycle  arid  the  indidtion  may1  be  found.  It  is  demonftrated 
that  the  three  numbers  which  exprefs  thefe  three  cycles,  can- 

*  I  fay  what  remains,  and  not  the  quotient,  as  fome  authors  do :  for 
the  quotient  exprefTesthe  number  of  cycles  elapfed  fince  the  beginning  of 
the  period,  and  what  remain’s  after  the  divifion,  fheWs  the  year  of  the 
current  cycle. 
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not  be  found  again  in  the  fame  order  in  any  other  year  of  the 
Julian  period.  It  is  the  fame  in  refpedl  to  the  cycles  of  other 
years. 

If  we  trace  this  period  back  to  its  firft  year,  that  is  to  fay, 
to  the  year  when  the  three  cycles  of  which  it  is  compofed  be¬ 
gan,  we  fhall  find  it  precede  the  creation  of  the  world  710  years, 
fuppofing  the  creation  to  precede  the  vulgar  era  only  4004 
years. 

This  period  is  alfo  called  Julian,  becaufe  it  is  made  to  agree 
with  the  years  of  Julius  Ctefar.  Scaliger  invented  it,  to  re¬ 
concile  the  fyftems  that  divided  the  chronologers  concerning 
the  length  of  time  elapfed  lince  the  beginning  of  the  -world. 
There  are  who  believe  that  only  4004  years  of  the  world  are 
to  be  reckoned  before  Jefus  Chrift.  Others  give  more  extent 
to  that  fpace,  and  augment  the  number  of  years  of  which  it 
confiits.  Thefe  variations  difappcar  when  the  Julian  period  is 
ufed  ;  for  every  body  agrees  in  refpedt  to  the  year  in  which  it 
began,  and  there  is  nobody  who  does  not  know,  that  the  firft; 
year  of  the  vulgar  era,  falls  in  the  4714th  of  that  period.  Thus 
in  the  Julian  period  there  are  two  fixed  points,  which  unite 
all  fyftems,  and  reconcile  all  chronologers. 

It  is  eafy  to  find  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  that  anfwers 
to  any  year  whatfoever  of  the  vulgar  era  of  the  world :  for 
as  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  period  precedes  that  era  710 
years,  by  adding  that  number  to  the  year  propofed  of  the  era 
of  the  world,  we  have  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  that  an¬ 
fwers  to  it.  For  inftance,  we  know  that  the  battle  of  Arbela 
was  fought  in  the  year  of  the  world  3673.  If  to  that  nuim- 
her  we  add  710,  it  will  be  4383,  which  number  expreffes  the 
year  of  the  Julian  period  to  which  the  battle  of  Arbela  is  to  be 
referred. 

It  remains  for  me  to  fay  a  few  words  upon  the  order  I  have 
cbferved  in  my  Chronological  Table.  At  firft  I  propofed  to 
make  as  many  columns  as  there  are  different  nations  in  my 
look,  whole  hiftory  falls  out  in  the  fame  times,  and  to  place 

•  m  all  in  the  fame  line  with  each  other,  in  order  that  all  the 
•  n'-s  that  happened  in  the  fame  year  might  be  feen  at  one 
- :  but,  befides  my  not  having  fufficient  room  to  place  fo 
v  columns  fide  by  fide  with  each  other,  I  found  that  I 
1  have  been  obliged  to  leave  too  many  blank  fpaces, 
would  have  confiderably  lengthened  the  tables,  and  in 
'  kquence  fwelled  the  volume,  that,  as  it  is,  is  very  large, 
i  LcTtfore  chofe  to  feparate  the  Carthaginians  and  Syracufans, 
and  to  give  their  chronology  apart.  The  hiftoties  of  thofe 
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two  people  are  abundantly  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
have  little  relation  to  thofe  of  the  other  nations  of  whom  I 
have  treated. 

The  reader  knows,  that  hitherto  t  have  not  entered  into 
chronological  difcuffions,  and  undoubtedly  does  not  expedt 
that  I  Ihould  do  fo  now.  I  fhall  generally  follow  Ulher,  whom 
I  have  chofen  for  my  guide  in  this  fubject. 


THE  TABLE. 

A.M.  A.C.  Affyrians. 

i8oo  2204  Nimrod,  founder  of  the  fir  ft  empire  of  the  Affyrians, 

Ninus,  fon  of  Nimrod. 

Semiramis.  She  reigned  42  years. 

Ninyas. 

The  hijiory  of  the  fucceffors-  of  Ninyas  for  30  generations , 
cept  of  Phul  and  Sardanapalus ,  is  uninown. 

£gypt.  Greece. 

1816  21 8  8  Mencs,  or  Mefraim,  firft 
king  of  Egypt. 

Bufiris. 

Ofymandias. 

Ochoreus. 

Mceris. 

19x5  2089  Foundation  of  the  kingdom 

of  Sicyon. 

1920  2084  The  King-fhepherds  feize 
the  lower  Egypt.  They  reign 
260  years. 

2084  1920  Abraham  enters  Egypt, 
where  Sarah  is  in  great  dan¬ 
ger  from  oae  of  the  King- 
fhepherds. 

3148  1856  Foundation  of  the  kingdom 

of  Argos.  Deluge  of  Ogyges 
in  Attica. 

3179  1825  Thetmofis  expels  the  King- 
fhepherds,  and  reigns  in  the 
lower  Egypt. 

2276  1728  Jofeph  is  carried  into  Egypt, 
and  fold  to  Potiphar. 

2298  1706  Jacob  goes  into  Egypt  with 
bis  family. 

3427  1577  Ramefles-Miarmim  begins 
to  reign  in  Egypt..  He  perfe- 
cutes  the  Ifraelites. 

3448  1556  Cecrops  carries  a  colony  Foundation  of  the  kingdom 
from  Egypt,  and  founds  the  of  Athens  by  Cecrops.  He 
kingdom  of  Athens.  inftitutes  the  Areopagus 
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A.M.  AC. 
S488  1316 

2494  IJIO 
2513  1491 

3J30  1474 

3547  I4J7 

2628  1376 
271c  1294 
2720  1284 

2800  1204 


TABLE. 

Egypt*  Gretce. 

Under  Cranaus,  fuccelTbr  o£ 
Cecrops,  happens  Deucalion’s 
flood. 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Lacedsmonia,  of  which 
Lelex  is  the  firft  king, 

Amenophis,  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Rameffes,  fucceeds  him. 

The  Tfraelites  quit  Egypt. 

Amenophis  is  fwallcrwed  up 
in  the  Red-fea.  Sefoftris  his 
fon  fucceeds  him.  He  divides 
Egypt  into  30  nomes,  or  dif- 
tricfs,  renders  Ethiopia  tribu¬ 
tary,  conquers  Afia,  and  fub- 
je<Xs  the  Scythians  as  far  as 
the  Tanais.  On  his  return  in¬ 
to  Egypt  he  kills  hirnfelf,  after 
a  reign  of  33  years. 

Danaus,  brother  of  Sefoftris,. 
leaves  Egypt,  and  retires  inter 
the  Peloponnefus,  where  he 
makes  hirnfelf  mailer  of  Argos. 

Pheron  fucceeds  Sefoftris.  Perfeus,  the  fifth  of  Dana- 

us’s  fucceffors,  having  unfor¬ 
tunately  killed  his  grandfather, 
abandons  Argos,  and  founds 
the  kingdom  of  Mycene. 

Sifyphus,  the  fon  of  iEolus, 
makes  hirnfelf  mailer  of  Co¬ 
rinth. 

The  defeendants  of  Sifyphus 
are  driven  out  of  Corinth  by 
the  Heraclidat. 

Atgaeus,  the  fon  of  Pandion, 
king  of  Attica.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  Argonauts  is  dated 
in  the  reign  of  this  prince. 

Proteus.  In  his  reign  Paris  The  Heraclidat  make  them- 
is  driven  into  Egypt  on  has  felves  mailers  of  Peloponnefus; 
return  to  Troy  with  Helen.  from  whence  they  are  obliged 

Rhampfinith. - Cheop6, - to  retire  foon  after. 

- Chephrem. — Mycerinus. 

- Afychis. 

The  fix  preceding  reigns 
were  170  years  in  duration; 
but  it  is  hard  to  ailign  the 
length  of  each  of  them  in  par¬ 
ticular. 


2820  1184 
2900.  U04 


Troy  taken  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Heraclids  re-enter  Piy 


TABLE. 
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A.M.  A.C. 

2934  1070 

2949  1055 

2991  1013 

3026  9 78 

3°33  9/1 
3063  941 


Egypt. 


Greece. 


loponnefus,  and  feize  Sparta, 
where  the  brothers  Euryfthenes 
and  Procles  reign  other. 

Inftitution  of  the  Archons  at 
Athens.  Medon,  the  foil  of 
Codrus,  is  the  firft. 

Cadmus  builds  the  city  of 
Thebes,  and  makes  it  the  feat 
of  his  government. 


Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt 
gives  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  Solomon. 

Sefac,  otherwife  called  Sc- 
fonchis.  It  was  with  him  that 
Jeroboam  took  refuge. 

Sefac  marches  againft  Jeru- 
falem,  and  conquers  Judr^a, 

Zara  king  of  Egypt  makes 
war  with  Afa  king  of  Judah. 

Anyfis.  In  his  reign  Saba- 
cus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  makes 
himfelf  mailer  of  Egypt,  reigns 
there  50  years ;  after  which  he 
retires,  and  leaves  the  kingdom 
to  Anylls. 

■  3.120  884  Lycurgus. 

3x60  844  Homer.  Hefiod  lived  about 

the  fame  time. 

3210  794  '  Caranus founds  the  kingdom 

of  Macedonia. 

3228  776  Beginning  of  the  common 

era  of  the  Olympiads. 

I  return  to  the  chronology  of  the  AJfyrians,  -which  I  df continued y 
hecaufc  from  Ninyas  down  to  about  this  time ,  nothing  is  known  of 
their  bijlory, 

,  AJJyriar.s. 

3233  771  Phul,  the  king  of  Nineveh,  who  repented  upon  Jonah’s 
preaching. 

3237  7^7  Sardanapulus,  thslaft  king  of  the  firft  empire  of  the  Af- 

fyrians.  After  a  reign  of  20  years,  he  burns  himfelf  in  his 
palace. 

The  firft  empire  of  the  Aftyrians,  which  ended  at  the  death 
of  Sardanapalus,  had  fubfifted  more  than  1450  years.  Out 
of  its  ruins  three  others  were  formed;  that  of  the  A  (Tyrians 
of  Babylon ;  that  of  the  Affyrians  of  Nineveh ;  and  that  cf 
the  Medes. 
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3*57  747 


3161  743 


3168  736 


31^  733 
3280  724 
4285  719  Sehon. 

He  reign- 
3286  71.8  ed  14 
years. 


3**7  717 


TABLE. 

Greece,  Babylon.  Isnneveb.  Media,  Lydtti, 

Belefis,  Theg-  Arba- 
or  Nabo-  lath  Pha-  cesexerci- 
raffar.  lafar.  The  fes  the  fo- 
Thefcrip-  8th  year  vereign 
ture  calls  of  his  authority 
him  Bala-  reign  he  over  the 
dan.  aids  Ahaz  Medes, 
king  of  without 
Judah,  &  taking 
makes  upon  him 
himfelf  the  title 
m  after  of  of  king. 

Syria,  and 
of  part  of 
the  king¬ 
dom  of 
Judah. 


Firft  war 
between 
the  Mef- 
fenians  & 
.Lacedae¬ 
monians. 
It  conti¬ 
nues  20 
years. 


Archilo¬ 
chus  the 
famous 
poet. 


Mero- 
dach  Ba- 
ladan.  He 
fent  am- 
bafladors 
to  Heze- 
kiah,  to 
congratu¬ 
late  him 
upon  the 
recovery 
of  his 
health. 
Nothing 
is  known 
of  the 
other 
kings  who 
reigned  in 
Babylon. 


Salma- 
nafer.The 
8th  year 
of  his 


Senna¬ 
cherib.  In 
the  jth 
year  of  his 
reign  he 
makes 
war 
againft 
Hezekiah 
king  of 
Judah. 


The  He- 
raclidx 
poflefs  the 
kingdom 
of  Lydia 
50 5  years. 
Argon 
was  the 
firft  king. 
Pie  began 
to  reign 
A.  M. 
2781. The 
hiftory  of 
his  fuccef- 
fors  is  lit¬ 
tle  known- 
before 
Candau- 
J«. 


Candau- 

ies. 


reign  he 

Gyges. 

took  Sa¬ 

He  puts 

maria,  & 

Candau- 

carried  a- 

les  to 

way  the 

death,  & 

people  in¬ 

reigns  in 

to  capti¬ 

his  ftead. 

vity. 
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3294  710 

3296  708 

3298  706  Tharaca 
reigns  18 
years. 

Anarchy 
two  years 
in  Egypt. 

3319  685  Twelve 

3320  684  of  the  Second 

3323  681  principal  war  be- 

3324  680  lords  of  tween  the 

Egypt  Lacedx- 
feize  the  monians 
kingdom  and  Mef- 
of  which  fenians  14 
each  go-  years, 
verns  a 
part  with 
equal  au¬ 
thority. 

3327  677  Pfammi- 

3334  670  ticus,  one 
of  the  1 2 
kings,  de¬ 
feats  the 
other  ir, 
and  re¬ 
mains  foie 
ni  alter  of 
Egypt. 

He  takes 

Azoth  uf-. 

ter  a  fiege 

of  29  *' 

years. 


An  an¬ 
gel  def- 
troys  his 
army  at 
the  time 
he  is  be- 
fieging 
Jerufalem 
On  his 
return  to 
his  king¬ 
dom,  he  is 
killed  by 
his  tw  o 
fons. 

Afarhad- 

don.  Dejoces 

caufes 
himfelf  to 
be  declar¬ 
ed  king 
of  the 
Medes. 


Afarhad- 
don  unites 

Death  of 

the  em¬ 

Gyges. 

pire  of 

Ardys 

Babylon 

his  foil 

with  that 

fucceeds 

of  Nine¬ 

him.  In 

veh. 

his  reign, 

of  49 
years,  the 

Afarhad- 

-  Cimmeri¬ 
ans  made 

don  car¬ 

them- 

ries  the 

felves 

remains 

mailers  of 

of  the 

Sardis. 

kingdom 

- 

of  Ifrael 
into  Af- 
fyria.  The 

fame  year 
he  puts 
Manaflefa 
in  chains, 

&  carries 
him  into 
Babylon. 
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A.M.  A.C.  Egypt.  Greece.  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  Media.  Lyiid. 


3335  669 
3347  657 


3356  648 
3364  640 
3369  °3S 
3373  63i 


32/8  625 


338°  6i4 
3385  6‘9 

3388  616 


T  yrfeus, 
a  poet 
■w  ho  ex¬ 
celled  in 
Celebrat¬ 
ing  mili¬ 
tary  vir¬ 
tue. 

Thales, 
of  Mile¬ 
tus,  foun¬ 
der  of  the 
Ionic  feet. 


Saofduchin,  or  Na- 
bucodonofor  I.  The  Death  of 
12th  year  of  his  reign  Dejoces. 
he  defeats  Phraortes,  Phraortes 
king  of  the  Medes,  fucceeds 
and  takes  Ecbatana.  him. 

It  was  after  this  expe¬ 
dition  that  he  made 
Holophernes  befiege 
Bethulia. 

Death  of  Nabuco- 
donofor.  Saracus, 
called  alfo  Chyna-  Phraor- 
ladanus,  fucceeded  tes  peri- 
him.  fhes  at  the 

Nabopalaflar’s  re-  fiege  of 
volt  againft  Saracus.  Nineveh, 
Pie  makes  himfelf  with  part 
mailer  of  Babylon,  of  his  ar¬ 
my.  Cy- 


axares  his 
fon  fuc¬ 
ceeds  him. 
The  fe- 
cond  year 
of  h« 
reign  he 
beats  the 
Aifyrians, 
and  at¬ 
tacks  Nla 
neveh,  the 
fiege  of 
which  he 
is  obliged 
fo  aban¬ 
don  by  a 
hidden  ir- 
yuption  of 
the  Scy¬ 
thians  in¬ 
to  his  do- 


Sadyattcs-. 
Pie  forms 
the  fiege 
of  Mile¬ 
tus  in  the 
1 6th  year 
of  his 
reign. 


minions. 

Draco,  Definition  of  Ni-  CyaxaFqs 
legiilator  neveh.  From  thence-  joins  his  Alyattes. 
Nechao.  of  Athens,  forth  Babylon  was  forces  He  conti- 
The  7th  the  capital  of 

year  of  his  AfTyrian  empire: 

reign  he  B  ,  , 

defeats  Babllon- 

3397  607  the  king  NabopolafTar 


the  withthofe  nues  the 
of  Nabo-  fiege  of 
palaffar,  Miletus, 
takes  Ni-  which 
af-  neveh,  &  had  been 


TABLE, 
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Grceit. 

Babylon . 

Lydia. 

of  Affyria 

fociates  his  fon  Na- 

puts  Syra-  carried  on 

and  feiz.es 

buchodonofor  in  the  cus  its 

fix  years 

part  of  his 

empire, and  fends  him  king  to 

by  his  fa¬ 

domini¬ 

at  the  head  of  an  ar¬ 

death. 

ther,  and 

ons.  He 

my  to  reconquer  the 

puts  an 

reigned 

countries  taken  from 

end  to  it 

1 6  years. 

him  by  Ngchao. 

fix  years 

3398  606 

Jerufalem  taken 

after,  by 

by  Nabucodonofor. 

conclud¬ 

He  tranfports  a  great 

ing  a 

number  of  Jews  to 

peace 

Babylon,  and  among 

with  the 

them  the  prophet 

belieged. 

Daniel. 

In  the 

The  captivity  be¬ 

fame 

gins  from  his  carry¬ 

prince’s 

ing  away  the  Jews 

reign 

to  Babylon. 

there  was 

3399  6o5 

Death  of  Nabopo- 

a  war  be¬ 

■3400  604 

Solon. 

laffar,.  His  fon  Na¬ 

tween  the 

The  fe- 

bucodonofor  II.  fuc¬ 

Medes 

ven  fages 

ceeds  him  in  all  his 

and  Lydi¬ 

of  Greece  dominions. 

ans, which 

3403  601 

lived  a- 

Nabucodonofor’s 

was  ter¬ 

3404  600  Pfammis  bout  this 

firll  dream  interpret- 

Allyages, 

minated 

.e  . 

3405  599 

340?  395 

34io  594 


Alcaeus, 

from 

whom  the 
Alcaic 
verfcs 
take  their 
name. 
Sappho,  at 
the  fame 
time. 


34*1  593 


Apries. 
He  makes 
himfelf 
mailer  of 
Sidon,  in 
the  firll 
year  of  his 
reign. 

Zedeki- 
ah  king 
of  Judah 
makes  an 
alliance 


Nabucodonofor’s 
lieutenants,  after 
having  ravaged  Ju- 
d.-ea,  blockade  Jeru- 
falem,  and  put  king 
Jehoiakim  to  death. 
About  the  end  of  the 
fame  year,  Nabuco- 
donofor  repairs  in 
perfon  to  Jerufalem, 
makes  himfelf  mailer 
of  it,  and  appoints 
Zedekiah  king  in- 
flead  of  Jehoiakim, 
whom  he  carries  in¬ 
to  captivity. 


Cyaxares, 
gives  his 
daughter 
in  marri¬ 
age  to 
Cambyfes 
king  of 
Pcrfia. 

Birth  of 
Cyrus, 
Death  of 
Cyaxares. 
Aflyages 
his  fon 
fucceeds 
him.  He 
reigns  35 
years. 


marriage 
of  Cyaxa¬ 
res  with 
Aryenis 
the 

daughter 
of  Alyat- 
tes. 
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3416  588  with  the 
king  of 

Egypt. 

contrary 
to  the  ad- 
vjce  of  Je¬ 
remiah. 

3430  574  Unfor¬ 
tunate  ex-  ■ 
pedition 
cfApries 
into  Ly- 
bia. 

AniaCs 
revolts  a- 
gainft 
Apries. 

3  43S572  Nabuco- 
donofor 
fubjedts 
Egypt, 
and  con¬ 
firms  A- 
mafis  in 

3434  570  the 

throne. 

3435  569  Apries 

3440  564  dies  in  the  Thefpis 
25th  year  reforms 
of  his  tragedy, 

reign.  Pythago- 

Amafis  ras  lived 
reigns  af-  about  this 
ter  him  hi  time. 


TABLE. 

Babylon, 

Nabucodonofor 
deftroys  Jerufalem, 
and  carries  away  Ze- 
dekiah  captive  to  Ba¬ 
bylon.  At  his  return 
into  his  dominions, 
he  caules  the  three 
young  Hebrews  to 
be  thrown  into  the 
furnace. 


A’ledia. 

Cyrus 
goes  for 
the  firft 
time  into 
Media,  to 
fee  his 
grandfa¬ 
ther  Af- 
tyages. 

He  re- 


3  years 
with  him. 


3442  56 2 
3444  560 


peace. 


Symoni- 
des,  the 
celebrated 
poet. 


Nabucodonofor 
makes  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  Tyre,  after  a 
fiege  of  13  years. 
He  did  not  march 
againft  Egypt  till  af¬ 
ter  this  expedition. 

Nabucodonofor’* 
fecond  dream  inter¬ 
preted  by  Daniel. 

Nabucodonofor 
reduced  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  beads,  dur¬ 
ing  feven  years;  af¬ 
ter  which  he  reigns 
again  one  y'ear. — 
Evil-Merodacb,  his 
fon,  fucceeds  him. 
He  reigns  only  two 
yrears. 

NeriglifTor.  He 
makes  great  prepar¬ 
ations  for  war  a- 
gainft  the  Medes, 
and  calls'  in  Crrefus 
to  his  aid. 


Lyd 


3445  559 


Pifidratus 

makes 


Death  of 
Adyages. 
Cyaxares 
fucceeds 
him ; 

known  in 
the  fcrip- 
ture  un¬ 
der  the 
name  of 
Darius 
the  Mode. 

Cyrus 

returns 


Crcefus. 
ZEfop  liv¬ 
ed  in  his 
reign,  and 
was  in  his 
court  at 
the  fame 
time  with 
Solon. 


TABLE 
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Babylon* 

Media. 

himfelf 

into  Me¬ 

mailer  of 

dia  for  the 

Athens. 

lecond 
time,  in 
order  to 

affiil  his 

-uncle  in 
the  war 
with  the 
Babyloni¬ 
ans. 
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Lydia. 


3447  551 


3448  556 


5449  555 
3456  548 
346o  544 


34^4  540 
34^6  537 


3468  336 


Laborofoarchod. 
He  reigns  only  nine 
months. 


Hyppo- 
nax,  au¬ 
thor  of 
the  verfe 
Season. 

Heracli¬ 
tus,  chief 
of  the 
fedt  which 
hears  his 
name. 

Birth  of 
fEfchy- 
lus. 

Ctcfiphon 
or  Cher- 
fiphron,  a 
celebrated 
architect, 
famous 


Labynit,  called  in 
feripture.  Belfhazzar. 


Expedi¬ 
tion  of 
Cyrus 
againft 
the  king 
of  Arme¬ 
nia. 

Cyaxares 
and  Cyrus 
defeat  the 
Babyloni¬ 
ans  in  a 
great  bat¬ 
tle,  in 
which 
Nerigiif- 
for  is 
flain. 
About 
this  time 
the  mar¬ 
riage  of 
Cyrus 
with  the 
daughter 
of  his 
uncle  Cy¬ 
axares 
may  be 
dated. 


Craefus 
flies  be¬ 
fore  Cy¬ 
rus. 


Labynit  is  killed 
at  the  taking  of  Ba¬ 
bylon.  The  death 
of  that  prince  puts 
an  end  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  empire,  which 
is  united  with  that 
of  the  Medes. 

X 


Cyrus 
makes 
himfelf 
mailer  of 
Babylon. 

Heath  of 

Cyaxares. 


Battle 
of  Thym* 
bria  be¬ 
tween 
Croefus 
and  Cy¬ 
rus,  fol¬ 
lowed 
with  the 
taking  of 
Sardis  by 
the  latter. 

End  of 
the  king¬ 
dom  of 
Lydia. 


vol.  vni. 
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efpecUlly 
for  build¬ 
ing  the 
temple  of 
Diana  of 
Eghefus. 

Bfter  the  death  of  Cyaxares  and  Cambyfes, 
Cyrus,  who  fucceeded  both  in  their  domini¬ 
ons,  united  the  empire  of  the  Medes  with 
thofe  of  the  Babylonians  and  Perjians  ;  and 
of  the  three  formed  a  fourth,  under  the 
name  of  the  Empire  of  the  Perjians ,  which 
fulfifed  206  years. 


Empire  of  the  Perfans. 


3468  536 
347°  534 

3475  529 

3478  526 

3479  525 


3480  324 


Pfamme- 
nitus.  He 
reigns 
only  fix 
months. 
After  the 
death  of 
that 
prince, 
Egypt  is 
annexed 


Cyrus.  The  firfb  year  of  his  reign  he 
permits  the  Jews  to  return  into  Judasa. 

Daniel’s  vifion  concerning  the  fucceffion 
of  the  kings  of  Perfia. 

Cyrus  dies  on  a  tour  which  he  makes 
Death  of  into  Perfia,  after  his  having  reigned  feven 
Pififtra-  years  alone,  and  30  from  his  letting  out 
tits.  Hip-  from  Perfia  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  aid 
pias  his  Cyaxares. 

fon  fuc-  Cambyfes  his  fon  fucceeds  him.  The 
ceeds  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he  attacks  Egypt, 
him.  and  re-unites  it  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Per- 
fians. 

Unfuccefsful  expedition  of  Cambyfes 
again  ft  the  Ethiopians. 


3481  523  to  the 

Perfian 
domini¬ 
ons,  and 
continues 
fo  till  the 
reign  of 

3482  522  Alexan¬ 

der  the 
Great, 
•which  in- 

3483  521  eludes  the 
3485  319  fpace  of 

206  years. 


3488  5*6 


Cambyfes  puts  Meroe,  who  was  both  his 
filter  and  wife,  to  death. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Oretas,  one 
of  the  Satraps  of  Cambyfes,  made  him- 
felf  mailer  of  the  ifland  of  Samos,  and 
caufed  Polycrates  the  tyrant  of  it  to  be  put 
to  death. 

Death  of  Cambyfes.  Smerdis  the  Ma¬ 
gus,  who  had  mounted  the  throne  before 
the  death  of  Cambyfes,  fucceeds  him.  He 
reigns  only  feven  months. 

Darius,  fon  of  Hyftafpes. 

Edidt  of  Darius  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
wherein  that  of  Cyrus  is  repealed.  It  is 
believed  that  what  is  related  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  Either  happened  fome  time  after 
the  publication  of  this  edidt. 

Babylon  revolts  againft  Darius,  and  is 

taken  after  a  fiege  of  20  months. 
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349°  5i 4 


3496  508 


Empire  of  the  Perfians. 


Expedition  of  Darius  againft  the  .Scy¬ 
thians. 


Darius  penetrates  into  India,  and  redu¬ 
ces  all  that  great  country  into  fubjedtion. 


Greece. 

Miltia- 
des  goes 
to  fettle 
in  the 
Cherfone- 
fus. 

The  Pi- 
fiftratid* 
ate  oblig¬ 
ed  to  a- 
bandon 
Attica. 

The  hifory  bf  the  Greets  from  henceforth 
■will  be  intermixed  and  ahsrcji  confounded 
with  that  of  the  Perfians  ;  for  which  rea- 
Jbn  I  Jhail  fepdrate  their  Chronology  no 
,  further. 

Perjians  and  Greets < 

3)01  303  The  Perfians  form  the  liege  of  the  capita!  of  the  ifland  cf 
Naxos,  Snd  are  obliged  to  raife  it  in  fix  months 

350a  50a  Ariftagoras,  governor  of  Miletus,  revolts  from  Darius,  and 
brings  the  lonians  and  Athenians  into  his  meafures. 

3304  joo  The  lonians  make  themfelves  m afters  of  Sardis,  and  burn  it. 

33° 7  497  The  Perfians  defeat  the  lonians  in  a.fea-fight  before  the  ifland 

of  Dados,  and  make  themfelves  mailers  of  Miletus. 

iEfchylus. 

3310494  Darius  fends  Gobrias  his  fon-in-lawat  the  head  of  an  army 
to  attack  Greece. 

Anacreon. 

3313  491  Darius  takes  the  command  of  his  armies  from  Gobrias,  and 

gives  it  to  DatisaudArtaphernes. 

3314  490  Battle  of  Marathon. 

3313  489  Unfortunate  end  of  Miltiades. 

3319483  Death  of  Darius  Hyftafpes.  Xerxes  his  fon  fucceeds  him. 

3520  484  Bitth  of  the  hiftorian  Herodotus. 

3324  48c  Xerxes  fets  out  to  make  war  againft  the  Greeks. 

Battle  of  Thcrmopylte.  Leonidas,  king  of  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans,  is  killed  ih  it.  Sea-fight  near  Artemilium,  at  the  lame  time 
as  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 

Birth  of  Euripides. 

Battle  of  Saiamin,  followed  by  the  precipitate  return  of  Xer- 
ies  into  Perfia. 

33 23  479  Battle  of  Piatsa.  Sea-fight  the  fame  day  near  Mycale,  in 

which  the  Perfians  are  defeated. 

3326  478  The  Athenians  rebuild  the  walls  of  their  city,  which  had- 
been  demolilhed  by  Xerxes,  iiotwithftanding  the  oppofition  of 
the  Lacedemonians. 

3328  476  The  command  of  the  armies  of  Greece,  of  which  the  Lace- 
daenlonlafls  had  been  In  poflelfion  from  the  battle  of  Thermopy¬ 
lae,  is  transferred  to  the  Athenians. 
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•5528  476  Pindar  flouruked  about  this  time. 

S30  474  Paufanias,  general  of  the  Lacedxmonians,  aecufed  of  holding 
fecret  intelligence  with  Xerxes,  is  put  to  death. 

2 S3 1  473  Themiftocles,  the  Athenian  genera],  is  accufed  of  having  had 
a  lhare  in  Paufanias’s  plot,  and  takes  refuge  with  Admetus,  king 
of  the  Moloflians. 

Sophocles,  and  Euripides  appear  in  Greece  about  this  time. 

733-  473  Xerxes  is  killed  by  Artabanes,  the  captain  of  his  guards. 

Artaxerxes,  furnamed  Longimanus,  fucceeds  him.  Themif- 
tocles  takes  refuge  in  his  court  the  firft  year  of  his  reign. 

c  533  4/i  Cinoon  receives  the  command  of  the  armies  at  Athens.  The 
year  following  he  defeats  the  Perfians,  and  takes  their  fleet  near 
the  mouth  ef  the  river  Eurymedon. 

Birth  of  the  hiftorian  Thucydides. 

3534  47°  Great  earthquake  at  Sparta,  in  the  reign  of  Archidamus, 
which  makes  way  for  a  fedition  of  the  Helots. 

Birth  of  Socrates. 

3  ' ’5  469  Beginning  of  Pericles. 

Phidias,  famous  for  his  Ikill  in  architecture  and  fculpture. 

Difference  and  mifunderflanding  between  the  Arthenians  and 
Lacedemonians,  occafioned  by  the  affront  offered  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  by  the  Lacedxmonians,  in  fending  back  their  troops,  after 
having  called  in  their  aid  againft  the  Meffenians  and  Helots. 
Some  time  after,  and  in  conlequence  of  this  quarrel,  Cimon  is 
banifhed  by  the  Oftracifna. 

3537  467  Efdras obtains  a  commiflion  from  Artaxerxes  to  return  to  Je- 
rufalem,  with  all  that  are  willing  to  follow  him. 

3558  466  Themiftocles  put9  an  end  to  his  life  at  Magnefla. 

3540  464  Herodicus  of  Sicily,  chief  of  the  fed  of  phyficians  called 
Atixirnrixii.  Hippocrates  was  his  difciple. 

3544  460  The  Egyptians,  fupported  by  the  Athenians,  revolt  againft. 

Artaxerxes.  - 

3545  459  Defeat  of  the  Perflan  army  in  Egyp  t. 

3548  456  The  Egyptians  and  Athenians  are  beaten  in  their  turn;  ia 
confequence  of  which  all  Egypt  returns  to  its  obedience  to  Ar¬ 
taxerxes,  and  the  Athenians  retire  to  Danarus,  where  they  fuf-. 
taia  a  fiege  of  a  year. 

Battle  of  Tanagra  in  Bmotia,  where  the  Athenians  beat  the 
Spartans,  who  were  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Boeotians. 

3550  454  Nehemiah  obtains  Artaxerxes’s  permiffion  to  return  to  Jeru- 
falem. 

3554  45°  Birth  of  Xenophon. 

Cimon,  recalled  from  baniihment  after  five  years  abfcnce, 
reconciles  the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  and  makes  them  conclude, 
a  truce  of  five  years. 

3555  449  End  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Perfians,  which  had 

continued  from  the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  51 
years.  Death  of  Cimon. 

pyjB  446  The  Lacedxmonians  conclude  a  truce  for  30  years  with  the 
Athenians.  The  latter  foon  break  it  by  new  enterprifes. 

Empedocles,  the  Pythagorean  philofophcr. 
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3558  446  Myron,  the  famous  fcrilptor  of  Athens. 

3564  440  Pericles  makes  war  with  the  Samians,  and  takes  the  capital 
of  their  ifland,  after  a  fiege  of  nine  months. 

Zeuxis,  the  famous  painter,  difciple  of  Apollodorus.  Parr- 
haflus  his  rival  lived  at  the  fame  time. 

Ariftophanes,  the  comic  poet. 

3568  436  Birth  of  liberates. 

War  between  the  Corinthians  and  the  people  of  Corcyra. 
The  Athenians  engage  in  it  in  favour  of  the  Corcyreans.  The 
inhabitants  of  Potidcea  declare  on  the  fide  of  Corinth  againft 
Athens.  Alcibiades  begins  to  appear  in  this  war,  which  ac- 
cafions  that  of  Peloponnefus. 

Scopas,  architect  and  fculptor. 

35 73  43 1  Beginning  of  the  Peioponnefian  war.  It  fubfifts  27  years. 

3574  439  A  terrible  plague  rages  in  Attica.  The  phyfician  Hippocra¬ 

tes  diftinguilhes  himfelf  by  his  extraordinary  care  of  the  fick. 
2575  429  Death  of  Pericles. 

3576  428  The  Lacedemonians  befiege  Platea. 

Plato,  founder  of  the  ancient  academy. 

357?  4-5  Death  of  Artaxerxes.  Xerxes  his  fon  fucceeds  him.  He 
reigns  only  45  days. 

Sogdianus  puts  Xerxes  to  death,  and  caufes  himfelf  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  king  in  his  Head.  He  reigns  only  fix  months. 
3580  424  0  litis,  known  under  the  name  of  Darius  Nothus,  rids  himfelf- 

of  Sogdianus,  and  fucceeds  him. 

The  Athenians,  under  Nicias,  make  themfelves  matters  of 
Cytliera. 

Thucydides  is  banilhed  by  the  Athenians,  whole  army  he  com¬ 
manded,  for  having  frittered  Amphipolis  to  be  taken. 

Polygnotus,  famed  particularly  for  his  painting  in  the  por¬ 
tico  called  u ei;c)Xn  at  Athens,  in  which  he  reprefented  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  of  the  Trojan  war. 

3583  421  Treaty  of  peace  concluded,  by  the  application  of  Nicias,  be¬ 

tween  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  in  the  tenth  year 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Lacedaemonian  war.  Alcibiades,  by 
an  impofture,  occafions  its  being  broken  the  following  year. 

3584  420  The  banilhment  of  Hyperbolus  puts  an  end  to  the  Oftfacifm. 

3588  416  Alcibiades  engages  the  Athenians  to  aflitt  the  people  of  Egef- 

ta  againft  the  Syracufans. 

3589  415  Alcibiades,  one  of  .the  generals  fent  to  Sicily  by  the  Atheni¬ 

ans,  is  recalled  to  Athens  to  anfwer  accufations  againft  him, — 
Hetties  to  Sparta,  and  is  condemned  for  contumacy. 

3599  414  Pifuthnes,  governor  of  Syria,  revolts  againft  Darius.  The 
Egyptians  do  the  fame,  and  choofe  Amyrtxus  for  their  king, 
who  reigns  fix  years. 

3593  411  Alcibiades,  to  avoid  the  envy  his  great  adtions  had  drawn' 
upon  him  at  Sparta,  throws  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  Tiffapher- 
nes,  one  of  the  king  of  Perfia’s  fistraps.  The  Lacedaemonians 
by  the  help  of  TiiTaphernes,  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Perfia. 

3595  499  Alcibiades  is  recalled  td  Athens'.  His  rctiirif  occafions  the 
...  .  X‘3 
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s.DoL::on  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  had  been  icveSed  with  lu- 
preme  authority. 

3. '75  409  Darius  give?  Cyrus,  hisyoungeft  fan,  the  government  in  chief 

of  ad  the  provinces  of  Alia  Minor. 

Z~r)^  426  Lyfander  is  placed  at  the  head  Of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He 
defeats  the  Athenians  near  Ephrfus.  In  confequence  of  that 
defeat,  A'cibiades  is  depofed,  and  ten  generals  are  nominated 
to  fucceed  him. 

3  ")9  405  Callicratidas  has  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  room  of 
Lyfander,  from  whom  the  Lacedemonians  had  taken  it.  He 
is  hailed  in  a  fea-fight  near  the  Argunife. 

Lyfander  is  reftered  to  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
army.  He  gains  a  famous  victory  over  the  Athenians  at  EEgof- 
potamus. 

Conor;,  who  commanded  the  Athenian  forces,  retires  after 
nis  defeat  to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus. 

yfco  404  Lyfander  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  Athens,  changes  die  form 
of  the  government,  and  eflrablifhes  thirty  Arcbons,  commoniy 
called  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 

End  of  the  PeloporneCan  war. 

Death  of  Darius  Xorh-Js.  Arl’aces  his  fon  fucceeds  him,  and 
takes  the  name  of  Artuxerxes  Alnemon. 

Cyrus  the  younger  intends  to  afQCinate  his  brother  Artax- 
erses.  His  dcCgn  being  eifeovered,  he  is  fent  to  the  maritime 
provinces,  cf  which  he  was  governor. 

vfci  403  Inters  iew  of  Cyrus  the  younger  and  Lyfander  at  Sardis. 

Thrafybulus  expels  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  and  re-eftablifhes 
its  liberty. 

t C02  453  Cyrus  the  younger  prepares  for  2  war  with  his  brother  Ar~ 
taxerxes. 

p.fCj  4CI  Defeat  and  death  of  Cyrus  the  younger  at  Cunaxa,  followed 
by  the  retreat  of  tbe  Ten  Thousand. 

Death  of  Socrates. 

rfc4  405  Lacedxmon  declares  war  againft  Tifihphernes  and  Phama- 
bafus. 

•  ^z6  *  98  Beginning  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  father  of  Philip. 

;  oz~  397  Agofiiaus  is  eledted  king  of  Sparta.  The  year  following  he 
goes  to  Attica,  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks  fetded  there. 

7  >cp  5  JJ  Lyfander  quarrels  with  AgeClaus,  and  undertakes  to  change 
tie  order  of  the  fuecedion  to  the  throne. 

The  army  of  Thhiphernes  is  defeated  near  Sardis  by  Ageu- 
laus. 

Its  354  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth  enter  into  a  league  againil  La- 
redremon,  at  the  felicitation  of  the  PerCans.  Athens  enters 
ir.*o  tbe  fame  league  loon  after.  AgeClaus  is  recalled  by  the 
Erhori  to  the  alaitance  of  his  country. 

The  fleet  of  the  Lacedarmcnians  is  defeated  near  Cnidos  by 
I’hamabafus,  and  Conon  the  Athenian,  who  commanded  that 
of  tbe  PerCans  and  Greek=.  AgeClaus  defeats  the  Thebans. 
Cm  oil  at  the  fame  t-lme,  in  the  plains  of  Coronal. 

Cc;  rebuilds  the  tv  As  of  Athens. 
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36 17  387  Peace,  Ihameful  to  the  Greeks,  concluded  with  the  Perfians 

by  Antalcides  the  I.acedxmonian. 

3618  386  Artaxerxes  attacks  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  with  all  his 

forces,  and  gains  a  fignal  victory  over  him 

It  is  followed  by  the  fiege  of  Salamin,  which  is  terminated' 
by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

3610  384,  Expedition  of  Artaxerxes  againft  the  Cadufians. 

Birth  of  Ariftotle,  founder  of  the  Peripatetics. 

3621  383  The  Lacedaemonians  declare  war  againft  the  city  of  Olynthus. 

Birth  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 

3622  382  Phxbldas,  on  his  way  to  the  fiege  of  Olynthus,  at  the  head 

of  part  of  the  army  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  makes  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  the  citadel'  of  Thebes. 

Birth  of  Demofthenes. 

3626  378  Pelopidas,  at  the  head  of  the  ;cft  of  the  exiles,  kills  the  ty¬ 

rants  of  Thebes,  and  retakes  the  citadel. 

3627  377  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  undertakes  to  reduce  Egypt,  which  had 

thrown  off  his  yoke  for  fonts  years.  He  employs  above  two 
years  in  making  preparation  for  that  war. 

3629  373  Death  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia.  Alexander  his  elded 

fon  fucceedshim.  He  reigns  only  two  years,  Perdiccas  alcends 
the  throne  next,  and  reigns  r4  years. 

3630  374  Death  of  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus.  Nicocles  his  fon  fuc- 

Ceeds  him. 

■  563437°  Battle  of  Leuclra,  in  which  the  Thebans,  under  Epaminon- 
das  and  Pelopidas,  defeat  the  Lacedemonians. 

3633  569  Expedition  of  Pelopidas  againft  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phene; 

He  goes  to  Macedonia,  to  terminate  die  differences  between. 
Perdiceas  and  Ptolemy,  fon  of  Amyntas,  concerning  the  crown. 
He  carries  Philip  with  him  to  Thebes  as  an  Heritage.  He  is 
killed  in  a  battle  which  he  fights  with  the  tyrant  of  Phene. 

3641  363  Battle  of  Mantinrea.  Epaminondas  is  killed,  in  it,  after  hav¬ 

ing  fectrred  the  vidlory  to  the  Thebans. 

3642  362  The  l-acedaimonians  fend  Agefilaus  to  aid  Tachos  king  of 

Egypt,  againft  Artaxerxes.  He  dethrones  Tachos,  and  gives 
the  crown  to  Nectanebus.  He  dies  on  his.  return  from  that  ex¬ 
pedition. 

Death  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Ochus  his  fon  fucceeds  him. 
3644  360  Philip  afeends  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  makes  a  cap¬ 
tious  peace  with  the  Athenians. 

Phe  hijlory  of  the  Cappadocians  begins  at  this  lime,  the  chronology 
of  njsbofe  lings  I  Jhall  give  after  that  of  Alexander's  Succeffors. 
I  fall  annex  it  to  that  of  the  Parthians]  and  of  the  kings  of  Pont  us. 

3646  338  War  of  the  allies  with  the  Athenians.  It  continued  3  years. 

Philip  befieges  and  takes  Amphipolis, 

3648  356  Revolt  of  Artabafus  againft  Ochus  king  of  Perlia. 

Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

3C49  353  Demofthenes  appears  in  public  for  the  firft  time,  and  en¬ 
courages  the  Athenians,  alarmed  by  the  preparations  for  war 
making  by  the  king  of  Perfia. 
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3649  355  Beginning  of  the  facred  war. 

3650  354  Death  of  Maufolus,  king  of  Caria. 

3651  353  Philip  makes  himfelf  matter  of  the  city  of  Methone. 

3651  352  Artemifia,  xVidow  of  Maufolus,  to  whom  Ihe  had  fucceedetf, 

takes  Rhodes. 

Philip  attempts  to  feize  Thermopylae  in  vain. 

3653  351  Succefsful  expedition  of  Ochus  againft  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and 

afterwards  Egypt. 

3654  350  Nedfanebus,  the  laft  king  of  Egypt  of  the  Egyptiah  race,  is 

obliged  to  fly  into  Ethiopia  ;  front  whence  he  never  returns. 
3656  348  Death  of  Plato. 

Philip  makes  himfelf  matter  ®f  Olynthus. 

3658  346  Philip  leizes  Thermopylae,  and  part  cf  Phocis.  He  caufes 
himfelf  to  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  Ampliidtyons. 
3662  34*  Oration  of  De'molihenes  concerning  the  Cherl'onefus,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Diopithus. 

3665  33?  The  Athenians  fend  aid  under  Phocicn  to  the  cities  of  Pe- 

rinthus  and  Byzantium,  befieged  by  Philip.  That  prince  is 
obliged  to  raile  the  fiege. 

3666  338  Philip  is  declared  generaliffimo  of  the  Greeks  in  the  council 

of  the  Amphiiftyons.  He  makes  himfelf  matter  of  Elat.-£.i. 

Battle  of  Chseronea,  wherein  Philip  defeats  the  Athenians 
and  the  Thebans,  who  had  entered  into  a  league  againft  him. 

Ochus,  king  of  Perfia,  is  poifoned  by  Bagoas,  his  favourite. 
Arfes  his  fon  fucceeds  him,  and  reigns  only  three  years. 

3667  337  Philip  caufes  himfelf  to  be  declared  general  of  the  Greeks 

againft  the  Perfians.  The  fame  year  he  repudiates  Kis  wife* 
Olympias.  His  fon  Alexander  attends  her  into  Epirus,  from 
whence  he  goes  to  Illyria. 

3668  33^  Philip’s  death.  Alexander  his  fon,  then  20  years  of  age,  fuc¬ 

ceeds  him. 

Arfes,  king  of  Perfia,  is  aflaffinaced  by  Bagoas.  Darius  Co- 
domanus  fucceeds  him. 

3669  335  Thebestuken  and  deftroyed  by  Alexander.  He  crufes  him- 

felf  to  be  declared  Generaliffimo  of  the  Greeks  againft  the  Per¬ 
fians  in  a  diet  affembled  at  Corinth. 

3670  334  Alexander  fets  cut  for  Perfia. 

Battle  of  the  Granicus,  followed  with  the  conqueft  of  almoft: 
all  Afia  Minor. 

3671  333  Alexander  is  taken  at  Tarfus  with  a  dangerous  illnefs,  from 

having  bathed  in  the  river  Cydnus.  He  is  cured  in  a  few 
days. 

Battle  of  Iffus. 

3672  332  Alexander  makes  himfelf  matter  of  Tyre,  after  a  fiege  offeven 

months. 

Apelles,  one  of  the  moil  famous  painters  of  antiquity.  Arif- 
tides  and  Protogenes  were  his  contemporaries. 

Alexander  goes  to  Jcrufalem.  He  makes  himfelf  inaftcr  of 
Gaza,  andfocn  after  of  ail  Egypt.  He  went  after  this  conqueft 
to  the  temple  of  Jupifer-Amraon,  and  at  his  return  built  the 
city  of  Alexandria. 
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3673  331  Battle  of  Arbcla.  It  is  followed  with  the  taking  of  Arbela, 

Babylon,  Sufa,  and  Pericpolis. 

3674  33°  Darius  is  feized  arid  laden  with  chains  by  Bcttus,  and  foon 

after  afTaffinated.  His  death  puts  an  end  to  the  Perfiah  empire, 
which  had  fubfifted  206  years  from  its  foundation  under  Cyrus 
the  Great. 

The  Lacedemonians  revolt  againft  the  Macedonians.  Anti¬ 
pater  defeats  them  in  a  battle,  wherein  Agis  their  king  is  killed. 

Thaleftris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  comes  to  fee  Alexander  at 
Zadracrata. 

Philotas,  antf  Parmenio  his  father,  fufpedled  of  having  eon- 
fpired  with  others  againft  Alexander,  are  put  to  death. 

3 6 75  3.29  Beffus  is  brought  to  Alexander,  and  foon  after  put  to  death. 

Alexander,  after  having  fubdued  the  Sogdians  and  Badlrians, 
builds  a  city  upon  the  laxertes,  to  which  he  gives  his-name. 

Embaffy  of  the  Scythians  to  Alexander,  followed  by  a  vic¬ 
tory  gained  by  him  over  that  people. 

Lyfippus  of  Sicyon,  a  famous  lculptor,  flouriihed  about  this 
time. 

3676  328  Alexander  makes  himfelf  matter  of  the  rocky  eminence  of 

Oxus. 

Clitus  is  killed  by  Alexander  at  a  feaft  in  Maracanda.  The 
death  of  Caitifthenes  happens  foon  afeer. 

Alexander  marries  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes. 

3677  327  Alexander’s  entrance  into  India.  He  gains  a  great  vidtory 

over  Popus  in  patting  th.c  Hydafpes. 

3678  326  On  the  remonftrances  of  his  army,  Alexander  determines  to 

march  hack..  -  .  • 

The  city  of  Oxadtyc*  taken.  Alexander  is  in  great  danger 
there. 

3679  323  Alexander’s  marriage  with  Statira,  the  eldeft  daughter  of 

Darius. 

Revolt  of  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander  bad  made  governor  of 
Babylon. 

Dcmotthenes  is  bamlhed  for  having  received  prefents,  and. 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  Harpalus. 

3680  324  Death  of  Hepfaxftion  at  Ecbatana. 

Menander,  the  inventor  of  the  new  comedy,  lived  about  this 
time. 

3,681  323  Alexander,  on  his  return  to  Babylon,  dies  there,  at  the  age  of 
32  years  and  8  months.  Arids.us,  that  prince’s  natural  brother, 
is  declared  king  in  his  ftead.  The  regency  of  the  kingdom  is 
given  to  Perdiccas. 

The  generals  divide  the  provinces  amongft  themfelves.  From 
this  divifion  commences  the  era  of  the  empire  of  vhe  Lagides 
in  Egypt. 

The  Athenians  revolt,  and  engage  the  ftates  of  Greece  to  enter 
into  a  league  with  them.  Demofthenes.  is  'recalled  from  banitti- 
ment. 

3682  322  Antipater  is  befieged  in  Lamia  by  the  Athenians,  and  is  forced 
to  furrender  it  by  capitulation.  Pie  foon  after  frizes  Athens. 
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3681322  Death  of  Demofthenes. 

3683  321  Alexander’s  magnificent  funeral. 

Perdiccas  puts  Eumenes  into  poireflion  of  Cappadocia. 

League  of  Ptolemy,  Craterus,  Antipater,  and  Antigonus, 
again!!  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes. 

Death  of  Craterus. 

Unfortunate  end  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt.  Antipater  fucceeds 
him  in  the  regency  of  the  empire. 

3684  320  Eumenes  defeated  by  Antigonus;  Ihuts  himfelf  up  in  the 

caftle  of  Nora,  where  he  fuftains  a  fiege  of  a  year. 

Ptolemy  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  jerufalem. 

3685  319  Death  of  Antipater.  Polyfperchon  fucceeds  him. 

Phocion’s  condemnation  and  death  at  Athens. 

Caffunder,  the  fon  of  Antipatef,  feizes  Athens,  and  fettles 
Demetrius  Phalereus  there  to  govern  the  republic. 

3687  317  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  caufes  Aridxus  and 
Eurydice  his  wife  to  be  put  to  death,  as  Ihe  herfelf  is  foon  after 
by  order  of  Caffander. 

3689  31J  Eumenes  is  delivered  up  to  Antigonus  by  his  own  foldiers, 
and  put  to  death. 

3691313  Antigonus  takes  Tyre,  after  a  fiege  of  13  paonths.  Demetrius 
his  fon,  futnamed  Poliot cetes,  begins  to  appear. 

3692  312  Zeno  inftitutes  the  fed!  of  the  Stoics  at  Athens. 

3693  3x1  Seleucus makes  himfelf  mafter  of  Babylon  and  the  neighbour¬ 

ing  provinces. 

At  this  expedition  of  Sekucus  again!!  Babylon,  begins  the  fa¬ 
mous  era  of  the  Seleucides,  called  by  the  Jews  the  era  of  contracts. 

Ptolemy  retires  into  Egypt,  and  carries  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  fthoshicia  afid  Judaea  thither  along  with  him. 

Caflander  caufes  Roxana  and  her  fon  Alexander  to  be  put  to 
death. 

3695  309  Poly  fperchen  puts  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Alexander,  and  his 

mother  Berenice,  to  death 

3696  308  Ophelias,  governor  of  Libya,  revolts  again!!  Ptolemy. 

3698  306  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  Athens,  and 

re-eftabliihhs  the  democratical  government.  The  fame  year  he 
makesTrimfelt  mailer  of  Salamin,  and  the  whole  iflaftd  of  Cyprus. 

Dehletrius  Phalereus,  who  commanded  at  Athens,  retires  to 
Thebes.  The  Athenians  throw  down  his  ftatues,  and  condemn 
him  to  death. 

Antigonus  and  his  fon  Demetrius  affume  the  title  of  kings. 
The  other  princes  follow  their  example,  and  do  the  fame. 

3699  305  Antigonus,  to  make  the  moll  of  his  Ion’s  victory  in  Cyprus, 

undertakes  to  deprive  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  That  expedition, 
does  not  iucceed. 

Ptolemy  the  aftronomer  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  on  the  7th  of  November  of  this  year. 

3700  304  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  forms  the  fiege  of  Rhodes,  which  he  is 

forced  to  raile  a  year  after. 

3701  303  The  Rhodians  employ  the  money  raifed  by  the  fale  of  tbe 

machine  which  Demetrius  had  ufed  in  tile  fiege  of  their  city. 
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and  had  given  them  as  a  prefent,  in  ere&ing  the  famous  Colof- 
fus,  called  the  Coloffus  of  Rhodes. 

3701  303  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  is  declared  general  of  all  the  Greeks, 
by  the  ftates  of  Greece  affembled  at  the  Ifthmus. 

3701  302  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Callander,  and  Lyfimachus,  enter  into  a 
league  againll  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  his  fon. 

Battle  of  Ipl'us,  wherein  Antigonus  is  defeated.  It  is  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  divilion  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  amongft  the  four 
allied  princes. 

Argefilaus,  founder  of  the  middle  academy. 

’There  is  fo  much  connexion  between  the  events  which  happen  in  the 
Jour  empires  formed  out  of  Alexander  s ,  that  it  is  impojjible  to  fe- 
parate  them  ;  for  which  reafon  I Jhall  difpofe  them  all  in  one  co¬ 
lumn  ,  according  to  the  plan  I  have  followed  in  treating  them  in  the 
body  of  my  bijlary.  I  Jhall  frjl  give  a  table ,  that  contains  only  the 
kings  that  reigned  in  each  of  tbofe  kingdoms . 


Egypt. 


Syria , 


3704  300  Ptolemy  So-  Seleucus  Ni- 
37Q7  297  ter.  cator. 


3710  294 
3717  287 

3719285  Ptolemy  Phi- 
3723  aSx  ladelphus. 


Egypt. 


3724  280 


3726  278 
3728  276 
3743  261. 
■37 J 8  246 


Macedonia.  Thrace  isf  Bytbin, 

Callander.  Lyfimachus. 

Philip  and 
Alexander,  the 
fons  of  Callan¬ 
der, difpute  the 
kingdom,  and 
pofifefs  it  al- 
rnoft  three 
years. 

Demetrius 

Poliorcetes. 

Pyrrhus  and 
Lyfimachus. 

Seleucus  Ni-  Lyfimachus 
cator  a  very  is  killed  in  a 
Ihort  time.  battle.  After 
his  death  his 
dominions  are 
difmembered, 
and  ceafe  to 
form  a  diltindl 
kingdom. 

Macedonia. 

Ptolemy  Ceraun- 
us.  His  brother  Me¬ 
leager  reigned  fome 
time  after  him. 
Softhenes. 
Antigonus  Gonatus. 


Syria. 

Antiochus  Soter. 


Ptolemy  Evergetes. 


Antiochus  Theos. 
Seleucus  Callinicus. 
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377-  2J2 
3"8  226 


r.vBii. 
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3:81  223 

3 -S3  221  Ptolemy  Philopa- 
3-S4  220  ter. 

3800  224  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
3817  187  Ees. 

3824  1  So  Ftolemv  Philome- 
j«SJ  2  79  1ST. 


3S29  175 
3S4C  264 

;rU-  162 

3S54  *53 

t«t9  245  Prc.eir.y  Favicon. 


Selencus  CeratiiiBS. 
Aatiochus  the 
Great. 


Demetrius,  fon  ef 
Antigen  us  Gonatus. 
Antigcans  Dofam 


Philip. 


Selencus  Phiicpater. 


-  Perfeus.  the  laft 
king  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nians. 

Syria. 

.Aatiochus  Epiphanes. 
Aatiochus  Eupater. 
Demetrius  Soter. 

Alexander  Bala. 

Demetrius  Xicator. 


3 S60  144 

Aatiochus  Theos,  the  fon  of 

3S64  142 

Bala,  feizes  part  of  Syria. — 
Tryphoo  docs  the  fame  foon  af¬ 
ter. 

Aatiochus  Sidetes  puts  Try- 

3877  l2~ 

phon  to  death,  and  reigns  in  his 
room. 

Zebizu  fucceecs  Demetrius 

3.83c  124 

Xicator. 

Selcucus  the  fon  of  Xicator. 

3887117  Ptolemy  Lathyras. 

Anriochus  Grypus. 

3S90  I£4 

Aatiochus  the  Cyzicenian  di¬ 

3S9-  127  Alexander  L  brother  ef  La- 
thyras. 

390 7  97 

vides  the  kingdom  wish  Gry- 
pus. 

Seier.  rus,  fon  of  Grypus. 

39 11  95 

Autiochus  Eufcbes. 

39*2  92 

Anriochus,  fecond  fon  of 

3913  9* 

Grvpus. 

Philip,  third  fon  of  Grypus. 

3914  i>=> 

Demetrius  Euchares,  fourth 

‘ 

fon  of  Grypus. 

3919  go 

Aatiochus  Dionyfius,  fifth 

Ion  of  Grypus. 

•The  four  laf:  named  kings 

reigned  fuccefiively  with  Eufe- 
bes. 

3921  £3 

Tigraces,  during  14  years. 
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3923.  81  Alexander  II.  fon  of  Alexan¬ 
der  I. 

3935  69  Antiochus  Afiaticus. 

3 .)  3  9  65  Ptolemy  Auletes. 

3946  38  Berenice,  the  eldeft  daughter 
of  Auletes,  reigns  fome  time  in 
his  ftead ;  after  which  that 
prince  is  reftored. 

3953  51  Cleopatra  reigns  at  firft  with 
her  eldeft  brother,  then  with 
Ptolemy  her  youftgeft  brother, 
and  at  laft  alone. 

Alexander's  Succejfori. 

3604  300  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  builds  Antioch. 

Athens  refufes  to  receive  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

3707  297  'Death  of  Caffander,  king  of  Macedon.  Philip  his  fon  fu ex¬ 
ceeds  him.  He  reigns  only  one  year,  and  is  fucceeded  by  Alex¬ 
ander  his  brother.  About  this  time  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus’, 
elpoufes  Antigone,  of  the  houfe  of  Ptolemy,  ana  returns  into 
his  dominions,  out  of  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the  Molofii. 

3709  29 5  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  retakes  Athens.  Lvfimachus  and 

Ptolemy,  almoft  at  the  fame  time,  deprive  him  of  all  lie  poi- 
feffed. 

3710  294  Demetrius  puts  to  death  Alexander  king  of  Macedonia,  who 

had  called  him  in  to  his  aid,  and  feizes  his  dominions,  where 
he  reigns  feven  years. 

3711  293-  Foundation  of  the  city  ofSeleuciaby  Seleucus. 

3717  287  Pyrrhus  and  Lylimachus  take  Macedonia  from  Demetrius. 

The  latter  dies  miferably  the  year  following  in  prifon. 

3719  283  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  refigns  the  throne  to  his  fon 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  by  Philiterrus. 

3721  283  Demetrius  Phalereus  is  Ihut  up  in  a  fort  by  order  of  Phila¬ 

delphus,  and  kills  himfelf  there. 

3722  282  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  declares  war  againft  Lyfi- 

machus’,  king  of  Macedonia. 

3723  281  l.yfimachus  is  killed  in  a  battle  in  Phrygia.  Seleucus  enters 

Macedonia  to  take  polTeffion  of  tire  kingdom.  He  is  affaflinat-' 
ed  there  by  Ceraunus.  Antiochus  Soter,  his  fon,  fucceeds  him 
Li  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 

.’.724  280  Ceraunus,  to  lecure  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  to  himfelf, 
puts  the  two  children  of  Lylimachus  by  Arfmoe  to  death,  and 
banilhes  her  into  Samothracia. 

The  republic  of  the  Achteans  refumes  its  ancient  form, 
which  it  had  loft  under  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  called  in  by  the  Tarentines,  goes  to 
Italy  to  make  war  againft  the  Romans.  He  gives  them  battle 
for  the  firft  time  near  Heraciea,  where  the  advantage  is  entirely 
on  his  fide.  He  is  again  fiiccefsful  in  a  fecond  battle  fought  the 
year  following. 
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3**5  279  Irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Macedonia.  Ceraunus  gives  them 

bartle^in  which  he  is  hilled.  Meleager  his  brother  fucceeds  Kim. 

3  *2  5  278  Pyrrhus  abandons  Italy,  and  goes  to  Sicily,  which  he  conauers. 

Sodhenes  drives  the  Gauls  out  of  Macedonia.  He  is  made 
king  there,  and  reigns  two  years. 

Attempt  of  the  Gauls  upon  the  temple  of  Ddphos. 

5*2'  ...  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  caufes  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures  to  be  tranllaied  into  Greek. 

t'ii  276  Death  of  Soilhenes.  Antigonus  Gonatus,  fon  of  Poliorcetes, 
who  reigned  afterwards  during  ten  years  in  Greece,  makes  hun¬ 
ted  king  of  Macedonia  in  his  room.  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
difputes  the  poffeEon  of  it  with  him.  Their  difference  termi¬ 
nates  by  the  marriage  of  Antigonus  with  Phila,  the  daughter  of 
Siratorice  and  Selencns. 

3*29  275  Antiochus  defeats  the  Gauls  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  delivers 
the  country  mom  their  cpprcilions.  By  this  victory  he  acquires 
the  name  of  Soter. 

3' to  0*4  Pyrrhus  returns  into  Italy,  and  is  defeated  by  the  P.omans. 

He  goes  to  Macedonia,  where  he  attacks  and  defeats  Antigonus. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  effect  of  the  reputation  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  fends  an  emt.affy  to  them  to  demand  their  amity. 

3732  27;  Pyrrhus  undertakes  the  Cege  of  Sparta,  and  cannot  reduce  it. 
He  is  killed  the  next  year  at  the  ffege  of  Argos. 

5*36  268  Artigonns  Gon3tus  makes  himfrlf  mailer  of  Athens,  which 
had  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Lacedaemonians  againft  him. 

*739  aft  Abantidas  makes  himfelf  tyrant  of  Sicyone,  after  having  put 
Clinias  its  governor  to  death. 

Magus,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  revolts  againft 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

3*4*  -63  Death  of  Phiiiterrus,  king  and  founder  of  Pergamus  Eu- 
menes  his  nephew  fucceeds  him. 

5*45  of  1  Antiochus  Soter,  king  cf  Syria,  caufes  his  fon  Antiochus  to 
be  proclaimed  king.  He  dies  loen  after. 

Berofus  of  Babylon,  the  biftorian,  lived  about  this  time. 

1  *4'  238  Accommodation  between  Magus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

4 ‘49  075  War  between  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  Phiia- 

dtlphus 

57 jl  252  Arams,  the  fon  of  Clinias,  delivers  Sicyone  from  tyranny,  and 
unites  it  with  the  Achsan  league. 

5*54  2jo  Arface*  revolts  againft  Aga  modes,  governor  for  Antiochus 
in  the  country  of  the  Parthians.  About  the  fame  time  Theo¬ 
doras,  governor  of  Badtriana,  revolts,  and  caufes  himfelf  to  he 
declared  king  of  that  province. 

3*  ye  149  Treaty  of  peace  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  PhiladeJ- 
phus,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war.  By  one  of  the  conditions 
of  that  treaty.  Antiochus  repudiates  Lsodice,  and  marries  Bere¬ 
nice,  Ptolemy’s  daughter. 

1  248  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  endeavours  to  revive  the  ancient  infti- 

tutions  of  Lvcnrgus.  Leonidas  his  colleague,  is  depoied  for  re¬ 
futing  to  coafent  to  it.  Cleomirctus,  his  fon-in-law,  reigns  ia 
his  iiead. 
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37J7  247  Death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  king  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  his  fon,  fucceeds  him. 

Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  author  of  a  poem  upon  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts. 

3758  246  Antiochus,  fumamed  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  is  poifoned  by  his 
his  wife  Laodice.  She  afterwards  caufes  her  fon  Seleucus  Calli- 
nipus  to  be  declared  king. 

Berenice,  and  her  fon  by  Antiochus,  are  affaffinated  by  Lao¬ 
dice. 

Ptolemy  Evergetes,  Berenice’s  brother,  undertakes  to  revenge 
her  death.  He  makes  himfelf  mailer  of  great  part  of  Syria. 

3760  244  The  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnefia  enter  into  an  alliance  to 
aid  the  king  of  Syria  again!!  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

Aratus  makes  himfelf  rnafter  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth. 

Leonidas  is  reftored  at  Sparta,  Cleombrotus  fent  into  banilh- 
ment,  and  Agis  put  to  death. 

3762  242  Death  of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  king  of  Macedonia.  Deme¬ 

trius  his  fon  fucceeds  him. 

Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  enters  into  a  war  with  Antiochus 
Hierax  his  brother.  The  latter  has  the  advantage  in  a  battle 
near  Ancyra  in  Galatia. 

3763  241  Death  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pei gamus.  Attalus,  his  couftn- 

german,  fucceeds  him. 

8,763  239  .  Er^tollhenes,  the  Cyrenian,  is  made  librarian  to  Ptolemy 

Evergetes. 

3772  233  Joi'eph,  nephew  of  the  high-prieft  Onias,  is  fent  ambaffador 
to  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

3772232  Death  cf  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia.  Antigonus,  guar¬ 
dian  of  Philiprfon  of  Demetrius,  fucceeds  him. 

Polycletus  of  Sicyone,  a  famous  fculptor. 

3774  230  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Ar- 
faces,  king  of  the  Partitions. 

3776  228  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  gains  a  great  vidory  over  the 
Acbaeans  and  Aratus. 

3778  226  Seleucus  Callinfcus,  king  of  Syria,  dies  among!!  the  Parthians 
of  a  fall  front  an  horfe,  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  his  eldell  fon,  fuc- 
cecds  him. 

Antiochus  Hierax  is  aflaftinated  by  thieves  on  leaving  Egypt. 

Aratus  defeats  Ariftippus,  tyrant  of  A  rgos.  He  prevails  upon 
Lyfiades,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  to  renounce  the  tyrannv,  and 
make  his  city  enter  into  the  Achaean  league. 

3.779  225  The. Romans  fend  a  famous  embaffy  into  Greece,  to  impart 

to  the  Greeks  the  treaty  they  had  lately  concluded  with  the  Illy¬ 
rians.  The  Corinthians  declare  by  a  publie  decree,  that  they 
fhall  be  admitted  to  fhare  in  the  celebration  of  the  Ifthmiau 
games-  The  Athenians  alfo  grant  them  the  freedom  of  Athen  s. 

Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  the  management  of  Ara¬ 
tus,  is  called  in  to  aid  the  Achxans  againf!  the  Lacedaimonians. 

3781  223  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  takes  Megalopolis. 

Battle  of  Selafta,  followed  with  the  taking  of  Sparta  by  An¬ 
tigonus. 
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3781  223  Death  of  Sekucus  Ceraunus,  king  of  Syria.  Antiochus  fits 

brother,  furnamed  the  Great,  fucceeds  him. 

3782  222  The  ColofTiis  of  Rhodes  is  thrown  down  by  a  great  earthquake. 

3783  221  Death  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  king- of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  Phi- 

lopater  fucceeds  him. 

The  AStolians  gain  a  great  victory  at  Caphyas  over  the 
Achaeans. 

3784  220  Antiochus  reduces  Molon  and  Alexander,  who  had  revolted 

againfl  him  two  years  before,  the  firit  in  Media,  the  fecond  in 
Perfia. 

Death  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia.  Philip,  the  fon  of 
Demetrius,  fucceeds  him. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  dies  in  Egypt.  The  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  eledt  Agefipolis  and  Lycurgus  to  fucceed  him. 

War  of  the  allies  with  the  iEtolians  in  favour  of  the  Achaeans. 

3785  219  Hermias,  prime  minifter  of  Antiochus,  is  put  to  death  by 

that  prince’s  orders. 

3787  217  Battle  of  Raphia,  between  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  and  An¬ 

tiochus  king  of  Syria. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  king  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Achaeans  on  one  fide,  and  the  AEtolians  on  the  other,  which  puts 
an  end  to  the  war  of  the  allies. 

3788  216  Antiochus  befieges  Achaeus,  who  had  revolted  in  Sardis,  and- 

after  a  fiege  of  two  years  he  is  delivered  up  by  tile  treachery  of 
a  Cretan. 

Hannibal’s  alliance  with  Philip  king  of  Macedonia. 

3789  215  Philip  receives  a  confiderable  blow  from  the  Romans  at  the 

fiege  of  Appollonia. 

3790  214  '  Carneades,  founder  of  the  new  academy. 

3792  212  Antiochus  undertakes  to  reduce  the  provinces  which  had 

thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Syrian  empire,  and  effedts  it  in  the 
fpace  of  feven  years. 

3793  2ri  Alliance  of  the  Aitolians  with  the  Romans.  Attalus,  king 

of  Pergamus,  enters  into  it.  The  Lacedaemonians  come  into 
it  fome  time  after. 

3796  208  Famous  battle  between  Philip  king  of  Macedonia  and  the 
JEtolians  near  Elis.  Philopcemen  diftinguifhes  himfclf  in  it. 
3798  206  Battle  of  Mantinaea,  wherein  Philopoemen  defeats  Machanidas, 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  whaperifhes  in  it.  Nabis  is  fet  in  bis  place. 
3800204  Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  All  the 
allies  on  both  fides  are  included  in  it. 

Polybius  is  laid  to  have  been  born  this  year. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  philopater,  king  of  Egypt. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  at  that  time  only  five  years  old,  fucceeds 
him. 

3.801  203  League  between  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Antiochus  king  of 
Syria,  againft  the  young  king  of  Egypt. 

380a  202  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  is  defeated  by  the  Rhodians  in  a 
fea-fight  off  the  ifhnd  of  Chio.  That  prince’s  cruel  treatment 
of  the  Cyaneans Teem  to  be  properly  dated  the  following  year. 
3803  201  Philip  befieges  and  takes  Abydos. 
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3804  aoo  The  Romans  declare  war  with  Philip.  P.  Sulpitius  is  ap» 
pointed  to  command  in  it.  He  gains  a  confiderable  vidory  near 
the  town  of  Odlolopha  in  Macedonia. 

3803  199  Villicus  fucceeds  Sulpitius  in  the  command  of  the  army  againft 
Philip.  The  year  following  Flamir.inus  is  fent  to  fucceed  Vil¬ 
licus. 

3806  198  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  fubjeds  Paleftine  and  Ccelofyria. 

The  Achxans  declare  for  the  Romans  againft  Philip. 

3807  197  Interview  of  Philip  and  the  couful  Flannninus. 

Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  declares  for  the  Romans.  The  Boeo¬ 
tians  do  the  fame. 

Death  of  Attalus,  kmg  of  Pergamu6.  Eumenes  fucceeds  him. 
Battle  of  Cynofcephale,  where  the  Romans  gain  a  complete 
vidory  over  Philip. 

3808  196  Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  which  puts 

an  end  to  the  war. 

Embaffy  of  the  Romans  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  order  to 
be  allured  whether  the  complaints  againft  him  were  j  uftly  found¬ 
ed. 

Confpiracy  of  Scopas  the  Aitolian,  againft  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes,  difeovered  and  punilhed. 

3809  193  Flamininus  makes  war  againft  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta. 
38.13  291  Philopeemen  gains  a  conliderable  advantage  over  Nabis, near 

Sparta. 

The  JEtolians  refolve  to  feize  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Sparta, 
by  treachery  and  ftratagem. 

Nabis  is  killed.  Philopeemen  makes  the  Lacedaemonians  en¬ 
ter  into  the  Achtsan  league.- 

Antiochus  goes  to  Greece  to  the  aid  of  the  -ffitolians.  The 
Romans  declare  war  againft  him,  andXoon  after  defeat  him  near 
the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae. 

3814  190  Battle  of  Magnefia,  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  puts 

an  end  to  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  which 
had  fublifted  about  two  years. 

The  philofopher  Penxtius  was  horn  about  this  time. 

3815  189  The  conful  Fulvius  forces  the  JEtolians  to  fubmit  to  the  Ro¬ 

mans.  Manlius,  his  colleague,  almoft  at  the  fame  time,  fubjeds 
all  the  Gauls -in  Afia. 

The  cruel  treatment  of  the  Spartans  by  their  exiles,  fupport- 
ed’bv  Philoposmen,  happened  this  year. 

33l7  187  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  is  killed  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Beius,  which  he  had  entered  in  order  to  plunder  it  i- 
Seleucus  Philopater  fucceeds  him. 

3821  133  Philopeemen  is  taken  before  Meffene  by  Dinocratesy  and  put 
to  death. 

3823  r.8t  Demetrius,  fon  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  is  unj ufUy,  ae- 

cufed  by  his  brother  Perfeus,  and  put  to  death. 

3824  180  Death  0fPt0IemyEpiphan.es,  king  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  Phi- 

lometer  fucceeds  him. 

3825  179  Death  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia  Perfeus  his  fon  fuc¬ 

ceeds  him. 
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3829  175  Seleucus  Philopater,  king  of  Syria,  is  poifoned  by  Heliodoru*, 

whom  he  had  fent  a  little  before  to  take  Jerufalem.  He  is  1'uc- 
ceeded  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

3830  174  Antiochus  Epiphanes  caufes  Onias  the  high-priell  of  Jerufa- 

lem  to  be  depofed,  and  fets  jafon  in  his  place. 

3833  1 71  War  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philometer. 

The  Romans  declare  war  againft  Perfects.  That  prince  has 
fome  advantage  in  the  firft  battle  near  the  river  Peneus. 
j834  17°  Antiochus  Epiphanes  makes  himfelf  mailer  of  all  Egypt.  He 
marches  afterwards  to  Jerufalem,  where  he  commits  unheard- 
of  cruelties. 

3835  169  The  Alexandrians,  in  the  room  of  Philometer,  who  had  fallen 

into  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  make  Ptolemy  E  vergetes,  his  young¬ 
er  brother,  king. 

Philometer  is  fet  at  liberty  the  fame  year,  and  unites  with 
his  brother.  That  union  induces  Antiochus  to  renew  the  war. 

3836  168  Paulus  AJmiliusis  charged  with  the  Macedonian  war,  againUr" 

Perl'eus.  He  gains  a  famous  vidtory  over  that  prince  near  Pyd- 
na,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  It  was 
not  reduced,  however,  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  till 
20  years  after. 

The  pnutor  Anicius  fubjedts  Illyria  in  30  days. 

Popilius,  one  of  the  ambaffadors  fent  by  the  Romans  into 
Egypt,  obliges  Antiochus  to  quit  it,  and  come  to  an  accommo¬ 
dation  wit-h  the  two  brothers. 

Antiochus.  exafperated  at  what  had  happened  in  Egypt,  turns 
his  rage  againft  the  Jews,  and  fends  Apollonius  to  Jerufalem. 

.  The  fame  year  he  publilhes  a  decree  to  oblige  all  nations  in 
fubjedtion  to  him,  to  renounce  their  own  religion,  and  conform 
to  his.  This  law  occafions  a  cruel  perfecution  among  the 
Jews. 

3837  167  Antiochus  goes  in  perfon  to  Jerufalem,  to  fee  his  orders  put 

in  execution.  The  martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  death 
of  Eleazer,  happened  at  that  time. 

Paulus  .ffimilius  abandons  the  cities  of  Epirus  to  he  plunder¬ 
ed  by  his  army,  for  having  taken  Perfeus’s  part.  The  Achte- 
ans,  fufpedted  of  having  favoured  that  prince,  are  fent  to  Rome 
to  give  an  account  of  their  condudi.  The  fenate  banilh  them 
into  different  towns  of  Italy,  from  whence  they,  are  not  buf¬ 
fered  to  return  home  till  17  years  after.  Polybius  was  of  this 
number. 

3838  166  Prufias,  king  of  Bithynia,  goes  to  Rome.  Eumenes  king  of 

Pergamus,  is  not  permitted  to  enter  it. 

Death  of  MattSthius.  Judas  his  fon  fucceeds  him,  and  gains 
many  victories  over  the  generals  of  Antiochus. 

3^840  164  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  repulfed  before  Elymais,  where  he 
intended  to  plunder  the  temple.  He  marches  towards  Judiea, 
with  defign  to  exterminate  the  Jews.  The  hand  of  God  Itrikes 
him  on  the  way,  and  he  dies  with  the  molt  exquifite  torments* 
Antiochus  Eupater,  his  fon,  fucceeds  him. 

3841  163  Antiochus  Eupater  marches  againft  Jerufalem.  He  is  foon 
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after  obliged  to  return  into  Syria,  in  order  to  expel  Philip  of 
Antioch,  who  had  made  himfolf  mailer  of  his  capital. 

384a  162  Difference  between  Philometer,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Phyfcon 
his  brother,  which  does  not  terminate  till  after  the  expiration  of 
five  years. 

Octavius,  ambalfador  for  the  Romans  in  Syria,  is  affaifinated. 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  fon  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  flies  from 
Rome,  where  he  had  been  kept  as  an  hoftage,  to  Syria,  where 
he  caufes  A-ntiochus  Eupater  to  be  put  to  death,  and  feizes  the 
throne. 

3843  161  Death  of  Judas  Maccabeus. 

3844  160  Demetrius  is  acknowledged  king  of  Syria  by  the  Romans. 

3845  15 9  Death  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Attalus  Philometer 

fucceeds  him, 

3848  156  War  between  Attains  and  Prufias. 

3831  153  Alexander  Bala  pretends  himfelf  the  fon  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  and  in  that  quality  attempts  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  king  of  Syria. 

3852  132  Andrifcusof  Adramyttium  pretends  himfelf  the  fon  of  Per- 
feus,and  undertakes  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be  declared  king  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia.  He  is  conquered,  taken,  and  fent  to  Rome  by  Me- 
telius. 

3854  130  Demetrius  Soter  is  killed  in  a  battle  between  him  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Bala.  His  death  leaves  the  latter  in  polfeflion  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Syria. 

383b  148  Macedonia  is  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

3837  147  Troubles  in  Achaia  promoted  by  Diaeus  and  Critolaus.  The 

commilfioners  fent  thither  by  the  Romans  are  infulted. 

3858  146  Meteilus  goesinto  Achaia,  where  he  gains  feveral  advantages 
over  the  Achxans.  Mummius  fucceeds  him  ;  and,  after  a 
great  battle  near  Leucopetra,  takes  Corinth,  and  entirely  demo- 
lilhes  it. 

Greece  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of 
the  province  of  Achaia. 

‘The  feqncl  1 f  the  hijlory  of  the  kings  of  Syria  is  much  embroiled ;  for 
•which  reafon  1  Jhall  feparuie  it  from  that  of  the  Egyptians,  in 
order  to  complete  its  cht  onology . 

Syria.  Egypt. 

3839  145  Demetrius  Nica-  Death  of  Ptolemy 

3860  144  tor,  fon  of  Demetri-  Antiochus,  fur-  Philometer.  Ptole- 
us  Soter,  defeats  A-  named  Theos,  fon  of  my  Phyfcon  his  bro- 
lexander  Bala,  and  Bala,  fupported  by  ther  fucceeds  him, 
afeends  the  throne.  Tryphon,  makes 

himfelf  mafler  of  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

Tryphon  gets  Jona¬ 
than  into  his  hands, 
and  puts  hint  to 
death  at  Ptolemais,' 
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3863  141  Demetrius  marches 

againft  the  Partisans. 
After  fome  fmall  ad¬ 
vantages  he  is-  taken 
pril'oner. 

3864  140 
3866  138 


3868 

3869 


38/r 

38/3 


1 16 


*3J 


133 

131 


3874 


130  Demetrius  Nicator 
reigns  again  in  Sy- 


TABLE. 


The  year  following 
he  murders  his  pupil 
Antiochus,and  feizes 
the  kingdom  of  Sy¬ 
ria. 

Antiochus  Sidetes, 
the  fecond  fon  of 
Demetrius  Soter, 
marries  Cleopatra  the 
wife  of  his  brother 
Demetrius  Nicator ; 
and  after  having  put 
Trvphon  to  death, he 
is  declared  king  liim- 
felf. 

Antiochus  Sidetes 
befieges  Johannes 
Hvrcanus  in  Jerufa- 
iem,  and  takes  the 
city  by  capitulation. 

Antiochus  mar¬ 
ches  againli  the  Par- 
thians,  ana  gains 
many  advantages 
over  them.  They 
fend  back  Demetrius 
the  year  following. 


Egypt' 


ria. 


3877 


Death  of  Attalu3- 
king  of  Pergamus. 
Attalus,  his  nephewr 
fumamed  Philome- 
ter,  fucceeds  him. 
He  reigns  j  years. 

The  cruelties  of 
Phyfcon  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  oblige  mod  of 
the  inhabitants  tt> 
quit  the  place. 


117  Demetrius  is  kill¬ 
ed  by  Alexander  Ze- 
bina,  who  takes  his 
place,  and  caufes 


(Attains  Philome- 
ter,  king  of  Perga¬ 
mus,  at  his  death 
leaves  his  dominions 
to  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple. —  Andronicus 
feize*  them.) 

(The  conful  Per- 
penna  defeats  Andro¬ 
nicus  and  fends  him 
to  Rome.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Pergamus  is 
reduced  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  into  a  Roman 
province  by  Manius 
Aquilius.) 

Phyfcon  repudiates 
Cleopatra,  his  nrft 
wife  and  marries  her 
daughter  of  the  fame 
name.  He'  is  foon 
after  obliged  to  fly, 
and  the  Alexandrians 
give  the  government- 
to  Cleopatra  whom 
he  had  repudiated. 

Phyfcon  reafeeuds 
jhe  throne  of  Egypt. 
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Egyfet. 


3880  124 
3882  122 


3884  130 
3887  117 
3890  114 


himfelf  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  king  of 
Syria. 

Seleucus  V.  eldeft 
fon  of  Demetrius  Ni- 
cator,  is  declared 
king,  and  foon  after 
killed  by  Cleopatra. 
Antiochus  Grypus, 
fucceeds  him. 

Cleopatra  attempts 
to  poifon  Grypus, 
and  is  poifoned  her- 
fclf. 


Zebina.  is  defeat¬ 
ed  by,  Grypus,  and 
dies  foon  after. 


Phyfcon  gives  Iris 
daughter  in  marriage 
to  Grypus,  king  of 
Syria. 


3891  1 13; 


3*97  i°? 


3900  104 


3901  103 


3003  10! 

■>907  97  Death  of  Grypus. 

39.10  94  Seleucus  his  fon  fuc¬ 
ceeds  him., 

39tt  93  Seleucus  is  defeat¬ 
ed  by  Eufebes,  and. 
burned  in  Mopfuel- 
;  3  v  tia. 

3912  92  Antiochus,  brother 
of  Seleucus,  and  i'e- 
cond  fon  of  Grypus, 


Antiochus  the  Cy- 
zicenian,  fon  of  Cle¬ 
opatra  and  Antio¬ 
chus  Sidetes,  take 
arms  againft  Grypus. 
He  has  the  xvorii  in 
the  beginning ;  but 
in  two  years  obliges 
his  brother  to  divide 
the  kingdom  of  Sy¬ 
ria  with  him. 


Antiochus  the  Cy- 
zicenian  is  defeated, 
and  put  to  death. 

Antiochus  Eufe¬ 
bes,  the  fon  of  the 
Cyzicenian,  caufes 
himl'elf  to  be  declar¬ 
ed  king.  He  nv*r.« 


Death  of  Phvfconi 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus 
fucceeds  him.  Cleo¬ 
patra,  his  mother, 
obliges  him  to  repu¬ 
diate  Cleopatra,  his 
eldell  lifter,  and  to 
marry  Selena,  his 
youngeft. 

Cleopatra,  queen 
of  Egypt,  gives  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus 
to  Alexander,  her 
youngeft  fon. 

Cleopatra  drives 
Lathyrus  out  of  E- 
gypt,  and  places  his 
brother  Alexander 
upon  the  throne. 

Signal  victory  of 
Lathyrus  over  Alex¬ 
ander,  king  of  the 
Jews,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan. 

Cleopatra  forces 
Lathyrus  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Ptolemais, 
and  takes  that  city 
hcrfelf. 

Cleopatra  takes 
her  daughter  Selena 
ft  om  Lathyrus,  and 
makes  her  marry 
Antiochus  the  Cyzi- 
cenian. 
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Syria . 


■Egypt* 


aflumes  the  diadem,  ries  Selena  the  wi- 
He  is  prefently  after  dow  of  Grypus. 
defeated  hy  Eufebes, 
and  drowned  in  the 
Orontes. 

3913  91  Philip  his  brother, 

third  fon  of  Grypus, 
fucceeds  him. 

3914  90  Demetrius  Eucha- 

3915  89  res,  fourth  fon  of  Alexander  kills  his 

Grypus,  is  eftablifh-  mother  Cleopatra. 

3916  88  ed  king  at  Damafcus,  Eufebes,  defeated  Alexander  is  ex- 

by  the  aid  of  Lathy-  by  Philip  and  Berne-  pelled,  and  dies  foon 
rus.  trius,  retires  to  the  after. 

Parthians,  who  re-  Lathyrus  is  recall 
39 1 9  85  Demetrius  having  eftablifh  him  upon  ed. 
been  taken  by  the  the  throne  two  years 
Parthians,  Antiochus  after. 

Dionyfius,  the  fifth 
fon  of  Grypus,  is  fet 
upon  the  throne,  and 
killed  the  following 
year. 

39H  83  The  Syrians,  weary  Eufebes  takes  re- 

of  fo  many  changes,  fuge  in  Cilicia,  where 
choofe  Tigranes,  he  remains  conceal- 
king  of  Armenia,  for  ed. 

3922  82  their  king  He  reigns 

14  years  by  a  vice¬ 
roy. 


39*3  81 


39*8  76 

3935  99  Tigranes  recalls  Antiochus  Afiati- 

Magdalus  his  vice-  cus  takes  pofteilion  of 


ruy  ,11  5vria. 


3939  (’S 


Lathyrus  ruins 
Thebes  in  Egypt, 
where  the  rebels  he 
had  before  defeated 
had  taken  refuge. 

Death  of  Lathy¬ 
rus.  Alexander  II. 
fon  of  Alexander  I. 
under  the  protection 
of  Sylla,  is  elected 
king. 

Death  of  Nicome- 
des,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia.  His  kingdom 
is  reduced  into  a  Ro¬ 
man  province,  as  is 
Cyrenaica  the  lame 
year. 

Pompcy  deprives  Alexander  is  driven 
Antiochus  Afiaticus.bat  of  Egypt.  Pio- 
of  his  dominions,  and  lemy  Auletes,  Lathy- 
red  uces  Syria  into  a  rv.s’s  .natural  fon,  is 
Roman  province;.  feut  in  his  place. 


Syiia,  and  reigns  4 
years. 
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3946  58  The  Romans  depofe  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  feize  that 
iiland-  Cato  is  charged  with  that  commiflion. 

Ptolemy  Auletes  is  obliged  to  fly  from  Egypt.  Berenice, 
the  eldeft  of  his  daughters,  is  declared  queen  in  his  ftead. 

3949  55  Gabinius  and  Anthony  reftore  Auletes  to  the  entire  poflef- 
Con  of  his  dominions. 

3953  51  Death  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  He  leaves  his  dominions  to  hi* 
eldeft  fon  and  daughter,  the  famous  Cleopatra. 

3956  48  Ponthinus  and  Achillas,  the  young  king’s  guardians,  deprive 

Cleopatra  ®f  her  (hare  in  the  government,  and  drive  her  out  of 
Egypt. 

3957  47  Death  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Caefar  places  Cleopatra  upon 

the  throne  with  Ptolemy  her  youngeft  brother 
3961  43  Cleopatra  poifqns  her  brother  when  he  comes  of  age  to  {hare 

thefovereign  authority  according  to  the  laws.  She  afterwards 
declares  for  the  Roman  triumviri. 

3963  41  Cleopatra  goes  to  Antony  at  Tarfus  in  Cilicia.  She  gains 

the  afcendant  of  him,  and  carries  him  with  her  to  Alexandria. 
3971  33  Antony  makes  himfelf  mailer  of  Armenia,  and  brings  the 

king  prifoner  to  Cleopatra.  Coronation  of  Cleopatra  and  all 
her  children. 

Rupture  between  C.xfar  and  Antony.  Cleopatra  accom¬ 
panies  the  latter,  who  repudiates  Odtavia  at  Athens. 

3973  31  Cleopatra  flies  at  the  battle  of  Adtium.  Antony  follows 

her,  and  thereby  abandons  the  victory  to  Cxfar. 

3974  3°  Antony  dies  in  the  arms  of  Cleopatra. 

Cxfar  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  Alexandria.  Cleopatra  kills 
herfelf.  Egypt  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province. 

Cappadnia.  Parthian  Empire.  Pcntus. 


3490  514 


3600  404 


3638  366 

3644  360  Ariarathes  I.  was 
3667  337  the  firll  king  of  Cap¬ 
padocia.  He  reign¬ 
ed  jointly  with  his 
brother  Holopher- 
aes. 


The  kingdom  of 
/  Pontus  was  founded 
by  Darius  the  fori  of 
Hyftafpes,in  the  year 
3490. —  Artabazus 
was  the  firft  king  of 
it.  His  fucceflors, 
down  toMithridates, 
arc  little  known. 

Mithridates  I.  He 
is  commonly  conft- 
dered  as  the  founder 
of  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus. 

Ariobarzanes,  He 
reigns  26  years. 

Mithridates  II.  He 
reigns  35  years. 


Pittfu!'  \ 
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3668  336  Ariarathes  II.  fon 
of  the  firft.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  do¬ 
minions  by  Perdic- 
cas,  who  fets  Eume- 
nes  on  the  throne. 

3^89  315  Ariarathes  III.  af- 

3702  302  cends  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia  after  the 
death  of  Perdiccas 
and  Eumenes. 


3720  284 

Ariamnes. 

3734  23° 

Ariarathes  IV. 

3814  190 
.3819  185 
3&40  164 

Ariarathes  V. 

3842  162 

AriarathesVI.  fur¬ 

3873 

named  Philopater. 

3875  129 
.3881  123 

Ariarathes  VII. 

3983  9r 

Ariarathes  VIII. 

Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  puts  him  to 
death,  and  fets  his 
fon  upon  tlie  throne. 
Soon  after  Ariarathes 
IX.  takes  Cappado¬ 
cia  from  the  ion  of 
.Mithridates,  who  is 
prefently  after  re-ef- 
tablifhed  by  his  fa¬ 
ther. 

3:914  90  Sylla  enters  Cap¬ 
padocia,  drives  the 
l'on  of  Mithridates 
out  of  it,  and  fets 
Ariobarzanes  I.  upon 
the  throne. 


Parthian  Entpire. 


Mithridates  I  IT. 
reigns  36  years.  The 
reigns  of  the  three 
kings  who  fucceed 
him,  include  the 
Arfaces  I.  founder  fpace  of  100  years, 
of  the  Parthian  Em-  The  laftof  them  was 
pjfe_  Mithridates  IV.  great 

Arfaces  II.  brother  grandfather  of  Mith- 


■of  the  firft. 
Priapatius. 
Phraates  I. 


Mithridates  I. 

Phraates  II. 

Artabaius.  After 
a  very  fhort  reign, 
he  is  fucceeded  by 
Mithridates  II.  who 
reigns  40  years. ' 


ndates  the  Great. 


Pharnaces,  fon  of 
Mithridates  IV. 

Mithridates  V. 
furnamed  Evergetes. 

Mithridates  VI. 
furnamed  the  Great  _ 

Mithridates  feizes 
Cappadocia,  and 
makes  his  foil  king 
of  it. 


39 15  .  89  Tigramjs,  king  of  Mnafchires,  and  Beginning  of  the 
Armenia,  drives  A-  after  him  Sinatroces.  war  between  Mith- 
riobarzanes  out  of  Thefe  two  princes  ridates  and  the  Ro» 
Cappadocia,  and  re-  reign  about  20  years,  mans. 


TABLE 
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inflates  the  fon  of 
Mithridates. 


39*7  g7 


3918  86 


3920  84 


3921  83 

3926  78  Sylla  obliges  Ml* 
thridates  to  reftorc 
Cappadocia  to  Ario- 
barzanes.  Tigranes 
difpoffeffes  him  of  it 
a  fecond  time.  After 

3928  76  the  war  with  Mith- 

ridates,  Pompey  re¬ 
inflates  Ariobarza- 

3929  75  nes-  His  re'on>  an<* 

the  very  fhort  one  of 
his  for.,  continues 
down  to  about  the 
year  3953. 


39 30  74 


3$3*  73 
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Mithridates  caufes 
all  the  Romans  in 
Afia  Minor  to  be 
maffacred  in  one  day. 

Archelaus,  one  of 
the  generals  of  Mith¬ 
ridates,  feizes  Athens 
and  moll  of  the  cities 
in  Greece. 

Sylla  is  charged 
with  the  war  againft 
Mithridates.  He  re¬ 
takes  Athens  after  2 
(  long  fiege. 

Vidtcry  of  Sylla 
over  the  generals  of 
Mithridates  near 
Chcror.ea.  He  gains 
a  fecond  battle  foon 
after  at  Orthomenos. 

Treaty  of  peace 
between  Mithridates 
and  Sylla,  which  ter¬ 
minates  the  v.rar. 

Mithridates  puts 
his  fon  to  death. 

Second  war  be¬ 
tween  Mithridates 
and  the  Romans.  It 
fubfifts  fomething 
lefs  than  three  years. 

Mithridates  makes 
an  alliance  with  Ser- 
torius. 

Beginning  of  the 
third  war  of  Mithri¬ 
dates  againft  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Lucullus  and 
Cotta  are  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  army. 

Cotta  is  defeated 
by  fea  and  land,  and 
forced  to  fhut  him- 
felf  up  in  Chalcedon. 
Lucullus  goes  to  his 
•  aid. 

Mithridates  forms 
the  fiege  of  Cyzicum. 
Lucullus  obliges 
him  to  raife  it  at  the 


tv>  to 
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3933  7r 

3934  70 

3935  6S> 


3936  68 


3937  67 


3938  66 


end  of  two  years,  and 
purfues  and  beats 
him  near  the  Grani- 

CU5. 

Mithridates  de¬ 
feated  in  the  plains 
of  Cebiare.  He’  re¬ 
tires  to  Tigranes. 

Lucullus  declares 
Phraates  III.  who  war  againll  Tigra- 
aiTumes  the  furname  nes,  and  loon  after 
of  the  God.  defeats  him,  and 

takes  Tigranocerta, 
the  capital  of  Arme¬ 
nia. 

Lucullus  defeats 
Tigranes  and  Mith¬ 
ridates,  who  had 
joined  their  forces 
near  the  river  Arfa- 
mia. 

Mithridates  reco¬ 
vers  all  his  domini- 
ons,  in  effedt  of  the 
mifunder  Handings 
that  take  place  in 
the  Raman  army. 

Pompey  is  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fucceed  Lucul- 
ins.  Hegains  many 
-advantages  over  Mi¬ 
thridates,  and  obliges 
him  to  fly. 

Tigranes  furren- 
ders  himfelf  to  Pom- 


pey. 

3939  6.'  Pompey  makes 

3948  j6  Mithridates, eldeft  himfelf  mailer  of  Ca- 

fon  of  Phraates.  ina,  in  which  the 
3950  J4  Orodes.  treafures  of  Mithri- 

Unfortunate  expe-  dates  were  laid  up. 
dition  of  Craffus  a-  Death  of  Mithri- 
gainft  the  Parthians.  dates.  Pharnaces  his 
3953  51  Ariobarzanes  III.  fon,  whom  the  army 

He  is  put  to  death  by  had  eledled  king, 

Caffius.  fubmits  his  perfon 

962  4Z  Ariarathes  X..  Ventidius,  general  and  dominions  to  the 

9,-3  31  M.  Antony  drives  of  the  Romans,  gains  Romans. 

Ariarathes  out  of  a  vidlory  over  the 
Cappadocia,  and  fets  Parthians,  which  re- 
Archelaus  in  his  trieves  the  honour 


TABLE. 
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place.  On  the  death  they  had  loft  at  the 
of  that  prince,  which  battle  of  Carr*, 
happened  in  the  year 
of  the  world  4022,. 

Cappadocia  was  re¬ 
duced  into  a  Roman, 
province. 


Pontui. 


3501  5°3 


Syracufe. 

Syracufe  is  faid  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  year  of  die  world 
3295  ;  before  Chrift  709. 


Carthage. 


35 20  484  Gelon's  beginning. 


3.?23  481 
35 2 J  479 

3532  472 
3543  461 


3544  460 

3589  415 

3592  412 


3593  411 
359?  409 
3598  406 


3600  404 


Gelon  is  elecfted  Ling  of  Sy¬ 
racufe.  He  reigns  5  or  6  years. 

Hiero  I.  He  reigns  1 1  years. 

Thrafybulus.  In  a  year’s 
time  he  is  expelled  by  his  fab- 
jefis. 

The  Syracufans  enjoy  their 
liberty  during  fixty  years. 

The  Athenians,  afiifted  by 
the  people  of  Segefta,  undertake 
the  fiege  of  Syracufe  under  dieir 
general  Nicias.  They  are  oblig¬ 
ed  to  raife  it  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  The  Syracufans  purfue 
and  defeat  them  entirely. 

Beginning  of  Dionyfius  the 
elder. 

Dionyfius,  after  having  de- 
pofed  the  ancient  magiftrates  of 
Syracufe,  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  new  ones,  and  loan  after 
caufes  himfeif  to  be  declared  ge- 
neraliffimo. 

Revolt  of  the  Syracufans 
againft  Dionyfius,  upon  account 
of  the  taking  of  Gela  by  the 
Carthaginians.  It  is  followed 

Z  2 


Carthage  was  founded  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3158,  before 
Chrift  846. 

Firft  treaty  between  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  and  Romans.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  carried  their  arms  into 
Sicily  before  this  treaty,  as 
they  were  in  poffeftion  of  part 
of  it  when  it  was  concluded : 
but  what  year  they  did  £0  is 
not  known. 

The  Carthaginians  make  an 
alliance  with  Xerxes; 

The  Carthaginians,  under 
Amilcar,  attack  the  Greeks  fet¬ 
tled  in  Sicily.  They  are  beat¬ 
en  by  Gelon. 


TheCartbaginiansfend  troops 
under  Hannibal  to  aid  t>  e  peo¬ 
ple  of  Segefta  againft  the  Syra¬ 
cufans. 


.  Hannibal  and  Imilcon  are 
fent  to  conquer  Sicily.  They 
open  the  campaign  with  the 
fiege  of  Agrigentuin. 


The  war  made  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  in  Sicily  is  terminat¬ 
ed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Syraculaus, 
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by  a  treaty  of  peace  between- 
the  Carthaginians  and  Syracu- 
fans,  by  one  of  the  conditions  of 
which  Syracufe  is  to  continue 
in  fubjediion  to  Dionyfius.  He 
eftablifhes  the  tyranny  in  his 
own  perfon. 

3600  404  Hew  troubles  at  Syracufe 
againft  Dionyfui9.  He  finds 
means  to  put  an  end  to  them. 

3605  399  Dionyfius  makes  great  pre¬ 
parations  for  a  new  war  with, 
the  Carthaginians. 

3607  397  Maffacre  of  all  the  Carthagi-  Imilcon  goes  to  Sicily  with 
mans  in  Sicily,  followed  by  a  an  army,  to  carry  on  war 
declaration  of  war,  which  Dio-  againft  Dionyfius.  It  fubfifts- 
nyfius  caufed  to  be  Sgnified  to  four  or  five  year*, 
them  by  an  herald,  whom  he 
difpatched  to  Carthage. 

3615  389  Dionyfius  takes  Rhegium  by 
capitulation.  The  next  year 
he  breaks  the  treaty,  and  makes 
himfelf  mafter  of  it  again  by 
fqrce. 

363J  371  Death  of  Dionyfius  the  el¬ 
der.  His  fon,  Dionyfius  the 
younger;  fucceeds  him.  By  the 
advice  of  Dion,  his  brother-in- 
law,  he  caufes  Plato  to  come  to 
his  court. 

Dion,  banifhed  by  the  order 
of  Dionyfius,  retires  into  Pelo- 
ponnefus. 

3643  3^1  Dionyfius  makes  Arete  his 

fiftcr,  the  wife  of  Dion,  marry 
Timocrates,  one  of  his  friends. 

That  treatment  makes  Dion  re- 
folve  to  attack  the  tyrant  by- 
open  force. 

3644  360  Dion  obliges  Dionyfius  te 

abandon  Syracufe.  He  fets  fail 
for  Italy. 

3^46  3 Jo  Callippus  caufes  Dion  to  be- 
affaffinated,  and  makes  himfelf' 
mafter  of  Syracufe,  where  he 
reigns  about  thirteen  months. 

3^47  357  Hipparinus,  brother  of  Dio¬ 
nyfius  the  younger,  drives  Cal¬ 
lippus  out  of  Syracufe,  and  efta-- 
blifbes  himfelf  in  his  place  for- 
two  years. 


TABLE. 


A.M.  A.C.  Syracufe. 


•  Carthage. 


3654  330  Dionyfius  reinftated.  Second  treaty  of  peace  con¬ 

cluded  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians. 

3656  348  The  Syracufans  call  in  Ti-  The  Carthaginians  make  a 
moleon  to  their  aid.  new  attempt  to  feize  Sicily. 

They  are  defeated  by  Timor 
363 7  347  Dionyfius  is  forced  by  Timo-  Icon,  fent  by  the  Corinthians  to 
leon  to  furrender  himfelf,  and  the  aid  of  the  Syracufans. 
to  retire  to  Corinth.  Hanno,  citizen  of  Carthage, 

3658  346  Timoleon  abolifhes  tyranny  forms  the  defign  of  making  him- 
at  Syracufe,  and  throughout  Si-  felf  mailer  of  his  country. 

3672  332  cily,  the  liberty  of  which  he  Embaffy  of  Tyre  to  Car- 
reinllates.  ;  thage,  to  demand  aid  againlt 

Alexander  the  Great.  ■ 


3683  319  Agathoclesmakeshimfelf  ty-  Beginning  of  the  wars  be- 
rant  at  Syracufe.  tween  the  Carthaginians  and 

Agathocles  in  Sicily  and  Africa. 

3724  280  A  Roman  legion  feizes  Rhe- 

3727  277  gium  by  treachery.  The  Carthaginians  fend  the 

3729  27 5  Hiero  and  Artemidorus  are  Romans  aid  under  Mago  againlt 

made  fupreme  magistrates  by  Pyrrhus, 
the  Syracufan  troops 

3736  268  Hiero  is  declared  king  by  the 
Syracufans.- 

3741  263  Appius  Claudius  goes  to  Si-  Beginning  of  the  firft  Punic 
cily  to  aid  the  Mamertines  war  with  the  Romans.  It  fub- 
againft  the  Carthaginians.—  f,fts  twenty-four  years. 

3743  261  Hiero,  who  was  at  firlt  againlt  The  Romans  befiege  the  Car- 
him,  comes  to  an  accommoda-  thaginians  in  Agrigentum,  and 
tion  with  him,  and  makes  an  take  the  city,  after  a  fiege  of 
alliance  with  the  Romans.  feven  months. 


3745  2J9 

3749  255 
475°  254. 


3655  259 


37 56  248 
3763  241 


Sea-fight  between  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  Carthaginians,  near 
the  coaft  of  Myle. 

Sea-fight  near  Ecnome  in  Si¬ 
cily. 

Regulu9  in  Africa.  He  is 
taken  priloner- 

Xanthippus  comes  to  the  aid 
of  the  Carthaginians. 

Regulus  is  fent  to  Rome  to 
propofe  the  exchange  of  pri¬ 
soners.  At  his  return  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  put  him  to  death 
with  the. moll  cruel  torments. 

Siege  of  Lilybauin  by  the' 
Romans. 

Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians 
near  the  i&tcds  -.TEgates,  follow-. 


TABLE. 


A.M.  A.C. 


Syrtcufe. 


3763  241  Hiero  fends  the  Carthagini- 
„  ans  againft  the  foreign  merce¬ 
naries. 

'3767  *37 


3 776  228- 


3784  240 


3786  218  Hiero  goes  to  meet  the  con- 
ful  Tib.  Sempronius,  in  order 
to  offer  him  his  fervices  againft 
the  Carthaginians.. 

.3787  217 


3788  216 


3789  215  Death  of  Hiero.  Hierony¬ 
mus  his  grandfou  fucceeds  him. 

Hieronymus  abandons  the 
party  of  the  Romans,  and  en¬ 
ters  into  an  alliance  with  Han¬ 
nibal.  He  is  affaffinated  foon 
after.  His  death  is  followed 
with  great  troubles  to  Syra- 
cufe. 

3.790  214 

3792  212  Marcellus  takes  Syracufe,  af¬ 
ter  a  liege  of  three  years. 


Carthage  T 

ed  by  a  treaty,  that  puts  an-end 
to  the  firft  Punic  war. 

■  War  of  Libya  againft  the  fo- 
.  reign  mercenaries.  It  fubfifts 
three  years  and  four  months. 

The  Carthaginians  give  up 
Sardinia  to  the  Romans,  and 
engage  to  pay  them  1200  ta¬ 
lents. 

Amilcar  is  killed  in  Spain, 
Afdrubal,  his  fon-in-law,  fuc¬ 
ceeds  him  in  the  command  of 
the  army. 

Hannibal  is  fent  into  Spain 
upon  the  demand  of  his  uncle 
Afdrubal.' 

Afdrubal’s  death.  Hanni¬ 
bal  is  made  general  of  the  army 
in  his  Head. 

Siege  of  Saguntum. 

Beginning  of  the  fecond  Pu¬ 
nic  war,  which  fublifts  1 7 
years. 

Hannibal  enters  Italy,  and 
gains  the  battles  of  Ticihus  and' 
Trebia. 

Battle  of  Thrafymenus. 

Hannibal  deceives  Fabius  at 
the  ftraits  of  Caflrlinum. 

Cn.  Scipio  defeats  the  Car^ 
thaginians  in  Spain. 

Battle  of  Cannae.  Hannibal 
retires  to  Capua  after  this  bat¬ 
tle. 


Afdrubal  is  beaten  in  Spaifl 
by  the  two  Scipios. 


Carthage. 

3.793  21 1  The  two  Scipios  are  killed  in  Spain.- 

The  Romans  befiege  Capua. 

3.794  210  Hannibal  advances  to  Rome,  and  befieges  it.  The  Roman? 

foon  after  take  Cap*a, 


TABLE. 


A.M.  A-C.  Carthage, 

.3798  JO 6  Afdrubal  enters  Italy.  He  is  defeated  by  the  conful  Livius, 

whom  the  other  conful  Nero  had  joined. 

3799  205  Scipio.  makes  himfelf  mailer  of  all  Spain.  .  He  is  made  con¬ 
ful  the  year  following,  and  goes  to  Africa. 

3804.  joj  Hannibal  is  recalled  to  the  aid  of  his  country. 

3.803  jci  Interview  of.  Hannibal  and  Scipio  in  Africa,  followed  by  3 
bloody  battle,  in  which  the  Romans  gain  a  complete  victory. 

3804.200  Treaty  of  peace  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,, 
which  puts  an  end  to  the  fecond  Funic  War. 

Fifty  years  elapfed  between  the  end  of  the  fecond  and  the 
beginning  of  the  third  Punic  wars. 

3810  194  Hannibal  is  made  prastor  of  Carthage,  and  reforms  the  courts 
of  juftice  and  the  finances.  After  having  exercifed  that  office 
two  years,  he  retires  to  king  Antiochus  at  Ephefus,  whom  he 
advifes  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy. 

381.3  191  Interview  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  at  Ephefus. 

38x6  188  Hannibal  takes  refuge  in  the  iiland  of  Crete,  to  avoid  being 

delivered  up  to  the  Romans. 

3820  184  Hannibal  abandons  the  ifland. of  Crete,  to  take  refuge  with 
Prufias,  king  of  Bithynia. 

38jj  i8j  Death  of  HannibaL 

3823  181  The  Romans  fend  commiffioners  into  Africa,  to  adjudge  the- 
differences  that  arofe  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Mafiniffa. 

38-48  156  Second  embaffy  fent  by  the  Romans  into  Africa,  to  adjudge 
the  differences-  fub  filling  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Mafi¬ 
niffa. 

3855  149  Beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war.  It  fubfifts  a  little  more 

than  four  years. 

3856  148.  Carthage  is  befieged  by  the  Romans. 

3838  146  Scipio  the  younger  is  made  conful,  and  receives  the  command, 
of  the  army  before  Carthage. 

3859  X4S  Scipio  takes  and  entirely  demolifiies  Carthage. 


END  or  THE  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABL.E, 
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GENERAL  INDEX,  . 

CONTAINING  THE 

PRINCIPAL  MATTERS  IN  THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


A  B 

A  BANTIDAS  makes  himfelf  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  vi.  192* 

Jlx.  Abas,  king  of  Argos,  ii.  252. 

Abdolonymus  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Sidon  againft  his  will,  v.  13S  ; 
his  anfwer  to  Alexander,  ibid. 

Abelox,  a  Spaniard,  his  treachery,  i.  337. 

Abradates,  king  of  Sufiana,  engages  in  Cyrus’s  fervice,  ii.  82,  he  is  killed  ia 
the  battle  of  Thymbria,  97. 

Abraham  goes  to  Egypt  with  Sarah,  i.  189  ;  the  Scripture  places  him  very 
near  Nimrod ;  and  why,  ii.  5. 

Abrocomas,  one  of  the  generals  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon’s  army,  marches 
againft  Cyrus  the  younger,  iii.  341. 

Abfalom,  brother  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  vii.  343  ;  he  is  taken  prifoner  at 
the  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  344. 

Abutites,  governor  of  Sufa  for  Darius,  furrenders  that  place  to  Alexander, 
v.  192  ;  he  is  continued  in  his  government,  193. 

Abydos,  a  city  of  Alia,  befieged.  by  Philip,  vi.  347,  & c. ;  tragical  end  of 
that  city,  349. 

Academy  founded  at  Alexandria  under  the  name  of  Mufaeum,  vi.  99. 

Acarnanians,  people  of  Greece  :  their  courage,  vi.  307. 

Accius.  See  Attius. 

Aehteans,  fettled  by  Achxus  in  Feloponnefus,  ii.  256;  inftitution  of  their 
commonwealth,  vi.  191  ;  their  government,  cities  of  which  the  Achasan 
league  is  formed  at  firft,  ibid.  ;  feveral  cities  join  it  afterwards,  194;' 
chiefs  who  rendered  that  republic  fo  flourifhing,  31 1, 313. 

The  Achatans  enter  into  a  war  with  Sparta,  vi.  230  ;  after  many  Ioffes, 
they  call  in  Antigonus  to  their  aid,  231  ;•  in  a  war  with  the  ALtolians, 
they  have  recourse  to  Philip,  270  ;  they  declare  for  the  Romans  againft 
that  prince,  371  ;  they  join  with  the  Romans  againft  Antiochus,  422  ; 
their  cruel  treatment  of  many  Spartans,  vii.  33  ;  they  fubjeft  the  Mef- 
feuians,  62  ;  they  fend  deputies  to  Rome  concerning- Sparta,  66.  Calli¬ 
crates,  one  of  their  deputies,  betrays  them,  ibid. 

The  Achatans  refolve  to  fhare  with  the  Romans  in  the  dangers  of  the  war 
againft  Perfeus,  vii.  173  :  they  are  fufpedted  by  the  Romans,  225  ;  cruel 
treatment  of  them  by  the  Romans,  ibid.  &c. ;  troubles  in  Achaia,  245  ; 
the  Achseans  declare  war  againft  the  Lacedxmonians,  ibid. ;  they  infult 
the  Roman  commiflioners,  ibid. ;  they  engage  Thebes  and  Chalcis  to  join 
them,  ibid. ;  they  are  defeated  by  Metellus,  248  ;  and  after  by  Munrmi- 
usj  2 jo,  &c.  Achaia  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  ibid. 
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Achaemencs,  brother  of  Xerxes,  iii.  1. 

Achsmenes,  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
army  fent  by  that  prince  againft  Egypt,  iii.  loo  ;  he  is  killed  in  a  bat¬ 
tle,  i(jid. 

Achams,  foil  of  Xuthus,  founder  of  the  Achrsans,  ii.  256. 

Achaeus,  coufin  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  has  the  adminiftration  of  the  affairs 
of  Egypt,  vi.  250  ;  he  avenges  the  death  of  that  prince,  25 1  ;  he  refufcs 
the  crown,  and  prefc-rves  it  for  Antiochus  the  Great,  ibid  ;  his  fidelity  to 
that  prince,  ibid;  he  revolts  againft  Antiochus,  259  ;  his  power,  ibid; 
he  is  betrayed,  and  delivered  up  to  Antiochus,  and  put  to  death,  267. 

Achaia,  fo  called  from  Achtetrs.  See  Achasans,  ii.  245. 

Acharnians,  comedy  of  Ariftophanes,  extratft  from  it,  i.  90. 

Achillas,  young  Ptolemy’s  guardian,  viii.  176;  he  affaffmates  Pompey, 
178  ;  he  is  put  to  death,  182. 

Achoris,  king  of  Egypt,  iv.  312. 

Athradina,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city  of  Syracufe,  defeription  of  it, 
iii.  242. 

Acichorius,  general  of  the  Gauls,  makes  an  irruption  into  Macedonia,  I2t; 
then  into  Greece,  ibid;  he  perifhes  there,  123, 

Acilius  (Manius)  is  appointed  to  co  mmand  in  Greece  againft  Antiochus, 

vi.  422 ;  he  defeats  that  prince  near  Thermopylae,  423  ;  he  fubjedts  the 
-ffitolians,  426,  &c. 

Acilius,  a  young  Roman,  his  ftratagem  to  make  Perfeus  quit  his  alyl  uni, 

vii.  203. 

Acrifius,  king  of  Argos,  ii.  232. 

Acrotates,  fon  of  Arius,  king  of  Sparta,  vi.  131;  valour  of  that  young 
prince,  134. 

Ada  continued  in  the  government  of  Caria,  after  the  death  of  Idriaius  her 
hufband,  v.  109. 

Adherbal,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  defeats  the  Romans  at  fea,  i.  294. 

Adimantes  is  appointed  general  of  the  Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Argh. 
nufte,  iii.  303  ;  by  what  means  he  efcapes  death  after  his  defeat  at  JEgoft. 
potamus,  313.  _  r  ‘  ... 

Admetus,  king  of  the  Moloflians,  gives  Thcmiftocks.  refuge,  iii.  73  ;  he  is 
intimidated  by  the  Athenians,  and  fends  him  away,  S  7 ^ 

JEacidas,  fon  of  Arymbus,  king  of  Epirus,  is.  driven  out  of  his  dominions 
by  ihe  intrigues  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  v.  41  ;  he  reafeends  the 
throne,  ibid. 

JEacides,  king  of  Epirus,  is  ban'ilhed  by  his  own  fubjeifts,  vi.  13. 

aEgeus,  king  of  Athens,  ii.  253. 

-ffigina,  a  little  ifland  near  Athens,  Ii.  368. 

Algofpotamus,  famous  for  Lyfandev’s  vidtory  over  the  Athenians,  iii.  313. 

iEgyptus,  name  given  Scfoftris,  i.  1-21. 

Aioliek  dialed!,  ir.  238. 

JEolus,  fon  of  Helenas,  reigns  iii  Theffalv,  ii.  256. 

JE ra  of  Kabonaffar,  ii.  22  ;  *ra  of  the  Seleucidesvvi.  37. 

uElchines,  Athenian  orator,  lu tiers  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  Philip’s  gold, 
v.  32,  33,  Ac.;  he  accufes  DemufLlienes,  66  ;  he  is  call,  and  retires  into 
banifhment,  67. 

_/Efop  the  Phrygian,  his  liiftnry,  ii.  316  ;  he  goes  to  the  court  of  Crcefus, 
32,  3.1  7  ;  he  is  idppo'fed  to  be  the  inventor  of  fables,  318. 
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uEtolia,  oae  of  the  principal  parts  of  Greece,  ii.  246. 

-ffitolians.  War  of  the  JiStolians  againft  tire  Achseans  and  Phih'p,  vi.  272 ; 
treaty  of  peace  between  them,  298  ;  the  aEtolians  join  the  Romans 
againft  Philip,  306;  they  make  peace  with  that  prince,  338;  they  de¬ 
clare  againft  him  for  the  Romans,  3  75  ;  they  condemn  the  treaty  made 
between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  386  ;  they  form  a  refolution  to  feize 
Demctrias,  Chalcis,  and  Lacedtemon,  by  treachery,  415  ;  they  call  in 
the  aid  of  Antiochus  againft  the  Romans,  417,  418  ;  they  offer  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  Romans,  428  :  and  cannot  obtain  peace,  vii.  2,  3  ;  the  fenate, 
at  die  requeft  of  the  Athenians  and  Rhodians,  grant  it  them,  31 ;  cruel 
treatment  of  them  by  the  Romans,  223,  See. 

Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae,  ii.  25. 

Agarifta,  wife  of  Megacles ;  her  father’s  conduct  in  choofmg  her  "an  huf- 
band,ii.  294. 

Agathocles  feizes  the  tyranny  of  Syracufe,  i.  267  ;  his  expeditions  againft 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  and  in  Africa, i.  267,  &c.;  he  brings  over 
Opellas  to  his  hde,  and  then  puts  him  to  death,  274;  naiferable  end  of 
that  tyrant,  275. 

Agathocles,  governor  of  Parthia  for  Antiochus,  vi.  1 70. 

Agathocles,  brother  of  Agathoclea,  vii  269  ;  his  afeendant  over  Ptolemy 
Philopater,  ibid. ;  his  meafures  for  obtaining  the  tuition  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes,  343;  he  perKhes  miftrably,  344. 

Agathoclea,  concubine  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  vi.  269  ;  miferable  end  of 
that  woman,  344. 

Agelas  of  Naupa&us,  ambaffador  from  the  allies  to  Philip ;  wifdom  of  his 
difeourfe,  vi.  298. 

Agefilaus  is  eleefted  king  of  Sparta,  iv.  6 ;  his  education  and  chandler, 
ibid. ;  7  ;  he  fets  out  for  Afia,  10 ;  he'  differs  with  Lyfander,  12  ;  his 
expeditions  in  Afia,  16,  &c. ;  Sparta  appoints  him  generainTimo  by  fea 
and  land,  19  ;  be  cummifltons  Pifsndsr  to  command  the  fleet  in  his 
Head,  ibid. ;  his  interview  with  Pharnabafus,  21  ;  the  Epbori  recal  him 
to  the  aid  of  his  country,  25  ;  his  ready  obedience,  ibid. ;  he  gains  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Thebans  at  Cheromea,  in  which  he  is  wounded,  30;  he 
returns  to  Sparta,  31  ;•  he  always  retains  his  ancient  manners,  ibid.;  he 
difeovers  the  coDfpiracy  formed  by  Lyfander,  32  ;  different  expeditions 
■of  Agefilaus  in  Greece,  ibid. ;  he  caufes  his  brother  Teleutias  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  admiral,  ibid.;  Sphodrias  is  acquitted  by  his  means,  272;  An- 
talcides  rallies  him  upon  his  being  wounded  by  the  Thebans,  273  ;  dif» 
pute  between  Agefilaus  and  Epaminondas  in  theaffembly  of  the  allies  of 
Sparta,  276  ;  he  caufes  war  to  be  declared  againft  the  Thebans,  277  ;  he 
finds  means  to  fave  thole  who  had  fled  from  the  battle  of  LeuCira,  281 ; 
his  condudt  in  the  two  irruptions  of  the  Thebans  into  the  territory  of 
Sparta,  282.  Sparta  fends  aid  to  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  re¬ 
volted  againft  Perfia,  318  ;  actions  of  Agefilaus  in  Egypt,  319  ;  he  de¬ 
clares  for  Nedtanebis  againft  Tachos,  ibid. ;  he  dies  on  his  return  to 
Sparta,  320. 

Agefilaus,  uncle  on  the  mother’s  fide  to  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  vi.  210 ;  he 
chafes  that  prince’s  confidence,  ibid.  ;  violence  which  he  commits  when 
one  of  the  Ephori,  216  ;  he  is  wounded,  and  left  for  dead,  226. 

Agefipolis,  king  of  Sparta  with  Agefilaus,  iv.  257  ;  difference  between  thofe 
two  kings,  ibid.;  he  commands  the  army  Lent  againft  Oiynthus,  261  ; 
his  death,  ibid. 
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Agefipolis  reigns  at  Sparta  with  Lycurgus,vi.  277  ;  he  is  dethroned  hyl.y- 
curgus,  395;  he  retires  to  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  ibid. 

Agefiftrata,  mother  of  Agis  king  of  Sparta,  vi.  220;  her  death,  222. 

Agiates,  widow  of  Agis  king  of  Sparta,  is  forced  by  Leonidas  to  marry 
Cleomenes,  vi.  222  ;  death  of  that  princefs,  233. 

Agis,  fon  of  Euryfthe nes,  king  of  Sparta,  enflaves  the  inhabitants  of  Elos,  i. 
1  to. 

Agis  II.  fon  of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  241 ;  he  makes  war  againft 
the  people  of  Elis,  iv.  5  ;  he  acknowledges  Leotychides  for  his  fon  at  his 
death,  6. 

Agis  III-  fon  of  another  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  commands  the  army 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  againft  the  Macedonians,  and  is  killed  in  a  battle, 
v.  209,  2 to. 

Agis  IV.  fon  of  Eudsmid as, reigns  at  Sparta,  vi.  207  3  he  endeavours  to  re¬ 
vive  the  ancient  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus,  210;  he  effe-dts  it  in  part, 
ibid.  & c. ;  -only  Agefilaus  prevents  the  final  execution  of  that  defign, 
2163  he  is  fent  to  aid  the  Achseans  againft  the  jSTtolians,  ibid.;  on 
his  return  to  Sparta,  he  finds  a  total  change  there,  218  ;  he  is  condemned 
to  die,  and  executed,  221. 

Agonothet®,  a  name  given  to  thofe  who  prefided  in  the  public  games  of 
Greece,!.  y6. 

Agriculture.  Efteem  the  ancients  had  for  it,  efpecially  in  Egypt,  i.  176  ;  in 
Perfia,  ii.  194  3  and  in  Sicily,  viii.  35. 

Agrigentum.  Foundation  of  that  city,  iii.  226  ;  luxury  and  effeminacy  of 
its  inhabitants,  iv_  168  3  it  is  fubjetfted  firft  by  the  Carthaginians,  i.  256  ; 
and  afterwards  by  the  Romans,  280. 

Argon,  prince  of  Illyria,  vi.  203. 

Ahafeurus,  name  given  by  the  fcripture  to  Aftyages,  as  alfo  to  Cambyfes 
and  Darius.  See  the  names  of  the  two  laft. 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  becomes  vafifal  and  tributary  to  Tigiathpilefar,  ii.  22. 

Alc®us,  fon  of  Perfeus,  king  of  Mycen®,  and  father  of  Amphitryon,  ii. 

2J2. 

Alcxus,  Greek  poet,  Hi.  312. 

Alcetas,  king  of  the  Moloflians,  great-grandfather  both  to  Pyrrhus  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  v.  11. 

Alcibiades ;  when  very  young,  he  carries  the  prize  of  vaiour  in  the  battle 
againft  the  Potidaans,  iii.  1343  charafter  of  that  Athenian,  216  ;  his 
intimacy  with  Socrates,  ibid. ;  his  convertibility  of  genius,  218  ;  his  paf. 
lion  for  ruling  alone,  219;  his  enormous  expences  in  the  public  games, 
i.  68  ;  cities  that  fupplied  thofe  expences,  69. 

Alcibiades  begins  to  appear  at  Athens,  iii.  216;  iiis  artifice  for  breaking 
the  treaty  with  Sparta,  220;  he  engages  the  Athenian?  in  the  war  with 
Sicily,  225  ;  he  is  deeded  general  with  Nicias  and  Laniachus,  228  ;  he  is 
accufed  of  having  mutilated  the  ftatues  of  Mercury,  233  ;  he  fets  out 
for  Sicily,  without  having  been  able  to  bring  that  affair  to  a  trial,  234  ; 
he  takes  Catana  by  furprife,  238  ;  he  is  recalled  by  the  Athenians  to  he 
tried  upon  an  accufation,  239  ;  he  flies,  and  is  condemned  to  die  for  con¬ 
tumacy,  ibid. ;  he  retires  to  Sparta,  241  ;  he  debauches  Tim®a,  the  wife 
of  Agis,  and  has  a  fon  by  her,  ibid.  ;  he  advifes  the  Lacedxmonians  to 
fend  Gyhppus  to  the  aid  of  Syracuft,  247. 

Alcibiadesretires  to  Tiffaphernes,  iii.  279  ;  his  credit  with  that  fatrap,  ibid.  ; 
his  return  to  Athens  is  concerted,  283 ;  he  is  recalled,  288  ;  he  beats 
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tlie  Laced.-emonian  fleet,  ibid. ;  he  goes'  to  Tifiaphernes,  who  catifed 
him  to  be  feized  and  carried  prifoner  to  Sardis,  ibid. ;  he  efcapes  out  of 
prifoti,  ibid. ;  he  defeats  Mindarus  and  Pharnabafus  by  fea  and  land  the 
fame  day,  290;  he  returns  in  triumph  to  Athens,  291  ;  and  is  declared 
generaliffimo,  292  ;  he  caufesthe  great  myfteries  to  be  celebrated,  293  ; 
hd  fets  fail  with  the  fleet,  294;  Thrafybulus  accufes  him  at  Athens  of 
having  occafioned  the  defeat  of  the  fleet  near  Ephefus,  298  ;  the  com- 

'  mand  is  taken  from  him,  ibid. ;  he  comes  to  the  Athenian  generals  at 
Egofpotamos,  313  ;  the  advice  he  gives  them,  ibid.;  he  retires  into  the 
province  of  Pharnabafus,  324;  that  fatrap  eaufes  him  to  be  affaflinated, 
ibid. ;  his  character,  ibid. 

Alcibiades,  one  of  the  Spartan  exiles,  is  reinftated  by  the  Achaeans,  and  fent 
deputy  to  Rome  with  complaints  againft  them,  vii.  54;  the  Achasana 
condemn  him  to  die,  5  6  ;  they  loon  after  annul  that  fentence,  5  8. 

Alcmseonidas  expelled  A  thens  by  Pififtratus,  ii.  296  ;  they  take  the  care  cf 
building  the  new  temple  of  Delphi  upon  themfelves,  298  ;  their  aid  in 
that  undertaking,  299. 

Alcyunasus,  fon  of  Antigonus,  carries  the  head  of  Pyrrhus  to  his  father, 
ri.  159. 

Alexamenes  is  fent  by  the  iEtolians  to  fcize  Sparta,  vi.  415  ;  his  avarice  oe- 
cafions  the  miicarriage  of  that  defign,  416  ;  he  is  killed  in  Sparta,  ibid. 

Alexander,  a  young  Lacedemonian,  put  out  one  of  Lycurgusfs  eyes,  ii.  265  ; 
Lycurgus’s  manner  of  being  revenged  of  him,  ibid. 

Alexander  1.  fon  of  Amynta6  I.  king  of  Macedon,  avenged  the  affront  his 
mother  and  fillers  had  received  from  the  Perfian  ambalfadors,  ii.  351  ; 
he  makes,  propofals  of  peace  to  the  Athenians  from  the  Perfjans,  45  ;  he 
g.ves  the  Greeks  intelligence  of  the  defign  of  the  Perfians,  30. 

Alexander  II.  fon  of  Amyutas  II.  reigns  in  Macedonia,  and  dies  at  the  end 
of  one  year,  iv.  292. 

Alexander  III.  furnamed  the  Great,  fon  of  Philip.  His  birth,  v.  11  ;  hap¬ 
py,  inclinations  of  that  prince,  84 ;  he  has  Arillotle  for  his  preceptor, 
ibid.  Alexander’s  efteem  and  affedlion  for  that  philofopher,  83  ;  he 
breaks  Bucephalus,  89 

Alexander  alcends  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  v.  90 ;  he  reduces  and  fub- 
jeiSls  the  people  bordering  upon  his  kingdom,  who  had  revolted,  91  ;  he 
enters  Greece  to  difiolve  the  leagues  which  had  been  formed  againft  him, 
92  ;  he  defeats  the  Thebans  in  a  great  battle,  93  ;  and  takes  their  city, 
which  he  deftroys,  94  ;  he  pardons  the  Athenians,  ibid.  ;  he  fummonfes 
a  diet  at  Corinth,  and  caules  himfelf  to  be  declared  generahfifimo  of  the 
Greeks  againft  the  Perfians,  96,  97;  he  returns  into  Macedonia,  99, 
and  makes  preparations  for  his  expeditions  againft  the  Perfians,  1  CO  ;  he 
appoints  Antipater  to  govern  Macedonia  as  his  viceroy,  ibid. 

Alexander  lets  out  for  Alia,  v.  ibid.  ;  arrives  at- Ilium,  where  he  renders 
great  honours  to  the  memory  of  Achilies,  102  ;  he  pafic,  the  Granicus, 
and  gains  a  great  victory  over  the  Perfians,  103  ;  he  befieges  and  takes 
Miletas,  108  ;  then  HalicarnafTus,  109;  and  conquers  aimoft  ail  Afia 
Minor,  1 10 ;  he  takes  the  city  of  Gordium,  where  he  cuts  the  famous 
Gordian  knot,  in;  he  paftes  the  ftraits  of  Cilicia,  113  ;  he  arrives  at 
farfqs,  where  he  has  a  dangerous  illnefs,  occafioned  bv  bathing  in  the  ri¬ 
ver  Cydnus,  ibid.;  he  is  cured  in  a  few  days,  116;  lie  marches  againft 
Darius,  and  gains  a  famous  victory  over,  that -prince  near  Ulus,  129,  ; 
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tired  with  purfuing  Darius,  he  comes  to  that  prince’s  camp,  which  his 
troops  had  juft  before  feized,  130;  Alexander’s  humanity  and  refpedt 
for  Syfigambis,  and  the  other  captive  princeffes,  132. 

Alexander  enters  Syria,  v.  r34  ;  the  treafures  laid  up  m  Damafcus  are  de¬ 
livered  to  him,  ibid.  ;  Darius  writes  him  a  letter  in  the  moft  haugh¬ 
ty  terms,  136;  he  anfvvers  in  the  fame  (tile,  ibid.;  the  city  of  Sidon 
opens  its  gates  to  him,  137;  he  befieges  Tyre,  140,  &c. ;  after  a  long 
fiege,  he  takes  that  place  by  ftorm,  150 ;  he  receives  a  fecond  letter  from 
Darius,  158;  he  marches  to  Jerufalem,  161  ;  honours  paid  by  him  to 
the  high-prieft  Jaddus,  ibid.;  he  enters  Jerufalem,  and  offers  facrifices 
there,  162;  Daniel’s  prophecies  relating  to  him  are  ihewn  him,  ibid. ; 
he  grants  great  privileges  to  the  Jews,  167,  and  refuies  the  fame  to  the 
Samaritans,  ibid.;  he  befieges  and  takes  Gaza,  ibid.;  enters  Egypt,  169, 
makes  himfelf  mafter  of  it,  170,  and  begins  to  build  Alexandria,  172  ; 
he  goes  to  Libya,  ibid,  vifits  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  173,  and 
ciufes  himfelf  to  be  declared  the  fon  of  that  god,  174  :  he  returns  to 
Egypt,  ibid. 

Alexander,  on  his  return  to  Egypt,  meditates  advancing  againft  Darius,  v. 

175  ;  on  fetting  out,  he  is  informed  of  the  death  of  that  prince  s  wife, 

176  ;  he  caufes  her  to  be  interred  with  very  great  magnificence,  ibid.  4 
he  paffes  the  Euphrates,  177,  then  the  Tigris,  178  ;  he  comes  up  with 
Darius,  and  gains  the  great  battle  of  Arbela,  185  ;  he  takes  Arbela,  189, 
Babylon,  190,  Sufa,  I9l,fubdues  the  Uxii,  196,  &c  ;  he  feizes  the  pafs 
of  Sufa,  197,  arrives  at  Perfepolis,  of  which  he  makes  himfelf  mafter, 
198,  &c.  and  burns  the  palace  of  that  city  in  a  debauch,  200. 

Alexander  purfues  Darius,  v.  201  ;  Beffus’s  treatment  of  that  prince  makes 
him  haftcn  his  march,  203 ;  Alexander’s  grief  on  feeing  Darius,  who  had 
juft  before  expired,  204  ;  he  fends  it  to  Syfigambis,  205  ;  he  marches 
againft  Beffus,  210;  Thaleftris,  queen  oi  the  Amazons,  comes  from  a 
remote  country  to  fee  him,  212;  he  abandons  himfelf  to  pleafure  and 
debauch,  213  ;  he  puts  Philotas  to  death  upon  fufpicion  of  having  en¬ 
tered  into  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  222,  and  Parmenio  his  father,  ibid.  ; 
he  fubdues  feveral  nations,  224 ;  he  arrives  in  Badtriana,  ibid.  ;  his  cruel 
treatment  of  the  Branchiaes,  225  ;  Beffus  is  brought  to  him,  ibid. 

Alexander  takes  many  cities  in  Badtriana,  v.  227,  and  builds  one  near 
the  laxartes,  to  which  he  giyes  his  name,  228  ;  he  marches  againft  tbs 
Sogdians,  who  had  revolted,  and  deftroys  many  of  their  cities,  ibid.  ; 
the'  Scythians  fend  ambaffadors  to  him,  who  fpeak  with  extraordinary  li¬ 
berty,  229  ;  he  paffes  the  laxartes,  230,  gains  a  victory  over  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  232,  and  treats  the  conquered  favourably,  ibid. ;  he  fends  Beffus 
to  Ecbatana,  to  be  punifhed,  233  !  takes  the  city  of  Petra,  236  ;  be 
abandons  himfelf  to  the  pleafure  of  hunting,  in  which  he  is  in  great  dan¬ 
ger,  237;  he  gives  Clitus  the  command  of  the  provinces  which  had 
been  under  Artabafus  before,  ibid.  ;  he  invites  that  officer  to  a  feaft,  and 
kills  him,  239;  he  undertakes  various  expeditions,  24a:  he  marries 
Roxana,  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  243;  he  refolvcs  to  march  againft  In¬ 
dia,  and  makes  preparations  for  letting  out,  ibid.  ;  he  endeavours  toj 
make  his  courtiers  adore  him  after  the  Perlian  manner,  ibid.;  he  puts, 
the  Pbilofopher  Callifthenes  to  death,  245. 

Alexander  fets  out  for  India,  v.  248  ;  he  takes  many  cities  there  that 
feem  impregnable,  and  frequently  endangers  his  life,  2.J2,  Z53;  he 
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grants  Taxilus  his  protection,  256  ;  he  paffes  the  river  Indus,  ibid,  then 
the  Hydafpes,  259,  and  gains  a  famous  victory  over  Porus,  262  ;  he  re- 
itores  that  prince  his  kingdom,  263  ;  he  builds  Nicaea  and  Bucephalea, 
ibid.  ;  he  advances  into  India,  and  l'ubjedts  many  nations,  264  ;  he  forms 
the  defign  of  penetrating  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  268  ;  general  murmur 
of  his  army',  269  ;  he  renounces  that  defign,  and  gives  orders  to  prepare 
for  returning,  272  ;  excefs  of  vanity  which  he  fhows  in  giving  thanks 
to  the  gods,  ibid. 

Alexander  fets  out  on  his  march  to  the  ocean,  273  ;  he  is  in  extreme  dan¬ 
ger  at  the  city  of  Oxydraca:,  ibid.;  he  fubdues  all  he  meets  in  his  way', 
277  ;  he  arrives  at  the  ocean,  278  ;  prepares  for  his  return  to  Europe, 
-  279  ;  he  fuffers  extremely  by  famine  in  palling  defert  places,  ibid. ; 
equipage  in  which  he  paffes  through  Carmania,  281;  he  arrives  at 
Pafagarda,  282  ;  honours  rendered  by  him  to  die  alhes  of  Cyrus,  284  ; 
he  puts  Orfines,  fatrap  of  the  province,  to  death,  ibid.  ;  he  marries  Sta- 
tira,  the  daughter  of  Darius,  286  \  he  pay's  the  debts  of  the  foldier.-., 
287  ;  he  appeafes  a  revolt  among!!  them,  291  ;  he  recalls  Antipater, 
and  fubftitutc3  Craterus  to  him,  292  ;  his  grief  for  Hephaiflion’s  death, 
293  ;  he  conquers  die  Coifceans,  ibid. 

Alexander  enters  Babylon,  notwithflanding  the  fmifler  predictions  of  the 
Magi,  and  other  foothfayers,  v.  294;  he  celebrates  Hephacftion’s  fune¬ 
ral  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  295  ;  he  forms  various  defigns  of 
expeditions  and  conquefb,  298  ;  he  fets  people  at  work  upon  repairing 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  ibid,  and  rebuilding  the  temple  cf  Bclds, 
300;  he  abandons  himfelf  to  exceffivc  drinking,  which  occafions  his 
death,  301,  302 pomp  of  his  funeral,  347  ;  his  body  carried  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  350  ;  judgment  to  be  palled  on  Alexander,  305  ;  character  of 
-that  prince  as  to  merit,  ibid.;  and  as  to  defects,  313;  Daniel’s  pre- 
phecies concerning  Alexander,  162.  r  j 

Alexander,  fon  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  eleded  king,  v.  331.  Callan¬ 
der  firft  deprives  that  prince  of  the  fovereigntyq  vi.  17,  then  puts  him 
to  death,  41. 

Alexander,  foil  of  Cafiknder,  difputes  the  crown  of  Macedonia  with  his 
brother  Antipater,  vi.  88  ;  he  is  killed  by  Demetrius,  whom  he  had 
called  in  to  his  aid,  ibid. 

Alexander  I.  king  of  Epirus,  marries  .Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia,  v.  71. 

Alexander  Bala  forms  a  confpiracy  again!!  Demetrius  Soter,  vii.  281  ;  he 
aieends  the  throne  cf  Syria,  282  ;  he  marries  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  Phiiomever,  283  ;  he  abandons  himfelf  to  voluptuoufnels,  283  ; 
Ptolemy  declares  again!!  him  ill  favour  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  286  ; 
Alexander  perilhes,  ibid. 

Alexander  Zebiua  dethrones  Pemetrius  king  of  Syria,  vii.  311  ;  he  is  de¬ 
feated  by  Antiochus  Grypus,  and  foon  after  killed,  314. 

Alexander  I.  foil  of  Phyfcon,  is  placed  up'on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  vii.  322  ; 
caufes  his  mother  Cleopatra  to  be  put  to  death,  327  ;  he  is  expelled  by 
his  fubjects,  and  perilhes  foon  after,  328. 

Alexander  II.  fon  of  Alexander  I.  reigns  ill  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Lathy- 
rus,  vii.  329  ;  lie  marries  Cleopatra,  called  Berenice,  and  kills  her  19 
days  after,  ibid.  ;  the  Alexandrians  dethrone  him,  334;  he  dies, and  de¬ 
clares  at  his  death  the  Roman  people  his  heirs,  ibid. 
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Alexander  Jarmeus  reigns  in  Judaea,  vii.  343  ;  he  attacks  the  inhabitants  of 
Ptclemais,  322  ;  Eathyrus  marches  to  the  aid  of  that  city,  and  defeats 
Alexander  near  the  Jordan,  ibid.  &c.  344;  Alexander’s  revenge  upon 
Gaza,  345  ;  grols  affront  that  he  receives  at  die  feaft  of  tabernacles, 
ibid ;  venge  nee  which  he  takes  for  it,  ibid.  ;  civil  war  between  that 
prince  and  his  fubje&s,  ibid. ;  after  having  terminated  it,  he  abandons 
himfelf  to  feafting,  and  dies,  346. 

Alexander  makes  himfelf  a  tyrant  of  Pher®,  iv.  292  ;  he  endeavours  to 
i'ubjedl  the  people  of  Theffaly,  ibid. ;  Peiopidas  reduces  him  to  reafon, 
ibid.  ;  he  feizes  Peiopidas  by  treachery,  and  puts  him  in  prifon,  293  ; 
P.paminondas  obliges  him  to  releafe  his  prifoner,  297  ;  he  is  defeated 
ue 2r  Cynocephalus,  299  ;  tragical  end  of  that  tyrant,  301 ;  his  diver- 
lions,  296. 

Alexander,  fon  of  Eropus,  forms  a  confpiracy  again!!  Alexander  the  Great, 
v.  1 1 1  ;  he  is  put  to  death,  ibid. 

Alexander,  fon  of  Polyfperchon,  accepts  the  general  government  of  Pelo- 
ponefus,  vi.  19  ;  he  is  killed  in  Sicyon,  ibid. 

Alexander,  governor  of  Periia  for  Antiochus  the  Great,  vi.  251  ;  he  re¬ 
volts  and  makes  himfelf  fovereigu  iu  his  province,  252  ;  he  perilhes 
miferahly,  256. 

Alexander,  deputy  from  the  JEtolians  to  the  affembly  of  the  allies  held  at 
Tempe,  vi.  382. 

Alexander,  pretended  fon  of  Perfeus,  is  driven  out  of  Macedonia,  where 
he  had  uf“~ — )  the  throne,  vii.  244. 

Alexandra,  wife  of  Alexander  Jannsus,  reigns  over  the  Jewilh  nation,  vii. 
346,  &c.  ;  fhe  dies  in  the  ninth  year  of  her  reign,  349. 

Alexandria,  city  of  Egypt,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  v.  172;  luxury 
that  reigned  there,  L  136;  its  commerce,  154;  famous  libraries  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  vi.  99,  &c.  ;  fate  of  thofe  libraries,  ibid.  &c. 

Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great  upon  the  Iaxartes,v.  228. 

Alexis,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Apamaa,  betrays  Epigenes,  Antiochus’s 
general,  vi.  253. 

Algebra ;  that  feience  is  part  of  the  mathematics,  viii.  60  ;  it  ought  not  to 
he  negledfed,  61. 

Alps,  mountains  famous  for  Hannibal’s  palling  them,  i.  320. 

Amafis,  officer  of  Apries,  is  proclaimed  king  of  Egypt,  i.  212  ;  he  is  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  pcfTeliion  of  the  kingdom  by  Nabucodonofor,  214;  he 
defeats  Apries,  who  marched  again!!  him,  takes  him  prifoner,  and  puts 
him  to  death,  ibid. ;  he  reigns  peaceably  in  Egypt,  213  ;  his  method  for 
acquiring  the  refpec!  of  his  fubjeefs,  216  ;  his  death,  217  ;  his  body  is 
taken  out  of  his  tomb,  and  burnt  by  order  of  Cambyfes,  ii.  148. 

Ambafiadors.  Fine  example  of  dinntereft  in  certain  Roman  ambafTadors, 
vi  161. 

Ambition.  There  are  two  forts  of  it,  ii.  37. 

Amenophis,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  190  ;  bis  manner  of  educating  his  fon  Sefof- 
tris,  .91  ;  this  king  is  the  Pharaoh  of  the  feripture,  who  was  drowned 
in  the  Red-fea,  ibid. 

Ameftris,  wife  of  Xerxes;  barbarous  and  inhuman  revenge  of  that  prin- 
cefs,  ii.  62,  &c. 

Amifas,  city  of  Alia,  befieged  by  Lucullus,  viii.  1 30.  The  engineer  Cal¬ 
limachus,  who  defended  it,  fees  it  on  firs,  and  burns  it,  133. 
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Ammonians,  ii.  148  ;  famous  temple  of  that  people,  149. 

Amorges,  baftard  of  Pifiuthnes,  revolts  againft  Darius  Nothus,  iii.  205  ;  he 
is  taken  and  feat  into  Perfia,  ibid. 

Amafis,  king  of  Egypt.  See  Thethmofis. 

Amphares,  one  of  the  Spartan  Ephori,  vi.  219  ;  his  treachery  and  cruelty 
to  king  Agis,  ibid.  220. 

AmphicSyon,  king  of  Athens,  ii.  25  3. 

Amphiiftyons :  inftilution  of  that  aflembly,  iv.  It  4 :  their  power,  ibid.; 
oath  taken. at  their  inftallation,  135  ;  their  condelceniion  for  Philip  oc- 
calions  the  diminution  of  their  authority,  136  ;  famous  facred  war  un¬ 
dertaken  by  order  of  this  aflembly,  v.  19. 

Amphipolls,  city  of  Thrace,  befieged  by  Colon,  general  of  the  Athenians; 
iii.  212  ;  Philip  takes  that  city  from  the  Athenians,  and  declares  jt  free, 
v.  7  ;  it  is  foon  after  taken  pofleflion  of  by  that  prince,  9. 

Amyntas  I.  king  of  Macedonia,  fubmits  to  Darius,  ii.  3 51. 

Amyntas  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  father  of  Philip,  v.  2  ;  his  death,  4. 

Amyntas,  fon  of  Perdiccas,  excluded  from  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  v.  6. 

Amyntas,  deferter  from  Alexander’s  army,  feizes  the  government  of  Egypt, 
v.  1  70  ;  he  is  killed  there,  ibid. 

Amyntas,  one  of  Alexander  the  Great’s  officers,  v.  191. 

Auacharfis,  by  nation  of  the  Scytho-Nomades,  one  of  the  feven  fages,  ii,- 
315  ;  his  contempt  for  riches,  ibid. 

Anacreon,  Greek  poet,  ii.  310. 

Anaxagoras,  his  care  of  Pericles,  iii.  108  ;  his  docftrine,  ibid. 

Anexander,  king  of  Dacedanuonia,  i.  118. 

Anaxilus,  tyrant  of  Zancie,  iii.  152. 

Anaximenes,  in  what  manner  he  faved  his  country,  v.  102. 

Andranadoru*.,  guardian  of  Hieronymus,  king  of  Syracufe,  viii.  66  ;  his 
ftrange  abtife  of  his  authority,  ibid.  ;  after  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  he 
feizes  part  of  Syracufe,  68  ;  he  forms  a  cor.fpiracy  for  afcending  the 
throne,  70  ;  he  is  actufed  and  put  to  death,  ibid. 

Andrifcus  of  Adramyttium  pretends  himfelf  the  fon  of  Perfeus,  and  is  de¬ 
clared  king  of  Macedonia,  vii.  243  ;  he  defeats  the  Roman  army  com¬ 
manded  by  the  prastor  Juventius,  ibid.  ;  he  is  twice  defeated  by  Metel- 
lus,  ibid.;  he  is  taken,  and  lent  to  Rome,  ibid.  ;  be  i'erves  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  Metellus,  255. 

Anirocles,  fon  of  Codrus  king  of  Athens,  ii.  257. 

Andromachus,  governor  of  Syria  and  Paleftine  for  Alexander,  v.  1  75  ;  fad 
end  of  that  governor,  ibid. 

Andromachus,  father  of  Achteus,  is  taken  and  kept  prifoner  by  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  vi.  250  ;  Ptolemy  Philopater  fets  him  at  liberty,  and  reftores 
him  to  his  fon,  259. 

Andronicus,  general  for  Antigonus,  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  Tyre,  vi.  32; 
he  is  befieged  in  that  place  by  Ptolemy,  and  forced  to  furrender,  35. 

Andronicus,  Perfeus’s  officer,  put  to  death,  and  why,  vii.  177. 

Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  works  of 
Ariftotle,  viii.  tax. 

Angels.  Opinions  of  the  Pagans  concerning  them,  iv.  62. 

Anicius,  Roman  praetor,  is  charged  with  the  war  againft  Gentius  king  of 
Illyria,  vii.  189  ;  he  defeats  that  prince,  takes  him  prifoner,  and  fends 
him  to  Rome,  190  ;  he  receives  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  21 3. 
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Ant3:cldes,  Lacedaemonian,  c  occludes  a  shameful  peace  with  the  Per  car.; 
fcr  the  Greets,  iv.  34, 

Anthony  'Mark'  contributes  by  his  valour  to  the  re-eftabE&roent  of  An- 
Lte;  at  -a  the  throe e  of  Egypt.  vi:i.  1  *4  :  when  triumvir,  he  cites  Ci;o- 
p-tra  before  him,  and  why,  188  :  his  raccioa  fcr  that  prircefs,  189  :  her 
a,  cere  cat  over  him.  ibid. ;  fbe  carries  him  with  her  to  Alexandria,  191  ; 
Anthony  return;  10  Rome,  and  marries  Ode  avia,  Cafar’s  filter,  19a  :  he 
r  ike;  feme  expeditions  into  Parthia,  193  :  then  goes  to  Phoenicia  to 
mm:  Cleopatra,  194  :  hi;  ininrious  treatment  of  Oct  avia,  ibid. :  he  makes 

1  rrafeix  malt  ex  of  Armenia,  and  returns  to  Alexandria.  which  he  enters 
in  triumph,  1 95:  he  celebrates  there  the  coronation  of  Clecuatra  end 
h-  r  clmdren,  196;  or-ec  rupture  between  Csfur  and  Amhcnv,  198; 
the  lamer  repudiate;  O craven,  ibid. ;  Anthony  puts  to  lea.  accompanied 
by  Cieopatra.  201  :  he  is  entirely  defeated  in  a  fez-fight  near  Aerrum, 

2  :  t  :  ad  hi;  troop;  furrender  therr.felves  to  C.r fur,  ibid- ;  he  returns  to 
Alexandra,  ibid.  ;  he  lends  ani  '  .iTacors  to  treat  of  peace  with  Cstfur, 
tap  ;  ceta:;  himfeif  betrayed  by  Cieopatra.  he  fends  to  challenge  Caeikr 
to  a  fngle  combat.  2:6  ;  believing  CItC'patra  bad  killed  herd..:,  he  fails 
ur  on  hi;  fword,  :c"  :  he  expires  in  Cleopatra’s  arms,  ibid. ;  that  prinoeds 
cs.crrate;  his  funeral  wki  great  magnificence,  nc8. 

Antigor.ia,  Philota;'.  miftre;;,  accuces  him  to  Alexander,  v.  218. 

Antigcria,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  vL  £4. 

Antigcnia,  city  built  by  Antigonus,  vh  ",and  defcroyedby  Seleccu?,  81. 

Ant:gocvi,  one  of  Alexander's  cat  tains,  divide;  the  empire  of  that  prince 
with  die  reft  of  them,  v.  3  31  :  he  makes  xvaragaiefi  Cumenes,  and  be* 
fieges  him  in  Kora,  358;  he  marches  into  Phtdia  ag ain't  Aicetas  and 
Attains,  359  ;  he  becomes  very  noweiful,  362;  he  revolts  againd  the 
k:r  gs.  323-d  continues  the  war  with  Eumenes,  who  adheres  to  -them.  vi.  10; 
he  is  defeated  by  that  captain,  22  ;  he  gets  Eumenes  into  hi;  hands  by 
treachery.  28,  and  rid;  himfeif  of  him  in  prifon,  ibid. ;  a  league  is  form¬ 
er  2  gain  ft  him,  30;  he  take;  Syria  aad  Phoenicia  from  Ptolemy,  31, 
tad  mates  himfeif  mailer  of  Tyre,  after  _  long  fiege,  ibid.  32:  he  mar¬ 
ches  again:  Callander,  and  gains  great  ac  -ictages  ever  him,  33;  he 
o  cclude;  a  treaty  with  the  confederate  pr  inces,  40:  he  puts  Cleoratra, 
Alexander's  finer,  to  death.  42  ;  he  icmtr  the  design  of  ranfiating  the 
Lberty  of  Greece,  44  ;  he  befieges  and  cake;  Athens,  46,  <5cc. ;  excefive 
honours  paid  him  there,  _  :  he  afTames  the  title  of  king,  54  ;  he  makes 
-repair t  ons  to  invade  Egypt,  55:  his  enrerprife  is  unfucceiffui,  ibid.  j 
he  iofes  a  great  battle  at  Ipfus,  and  is  kilifi  in  ;r,  79. 

A"  tizorns  Gtr.atus  offer;  himleif  as  as  bafrage  for  Demetrius  hi s  father, 
vi.  96:  he  eftabhfhe;  himfeif  in  Macedonia,  123;  Pyrrhus  drives  him 
oat  of  it.  1/1  ;  he  retires  into  his  marithr.e  cities,  ibid.  :  he  fend?  troops 
t :  the  aid  c:  the  fitartans  agaiatt  Pyrrhus,  1/5  ;  he  marches  to  the  afiif- 
tance  of  Argos,  kefiegeo  ry  that  three.  157  ;  he  takes  the  whole  army 
and  camp  ci  Pyrrhus,  and  celebrates  the  funeral  of  that  prince  with 
—  rat  r.-.  -gT-lficence,  1/9;  he  befi ages  Athens,  162,  and  takes  it,  163; 
iih  death,  184- 

Ar.ttgrr.m  Dc ton,  as  Philip’s  guardian,  reigns  in  Macedonia,  vi.  190;  the 
Athsms  ctii  hint  in  to  their  aid  agaiait  Sparta,  731  ;  he ocrafions  their 
gaimng  Several  advantages,  234,  &c. ;  he  is  victorious  in  the  famous 
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Sparta,  and  treats  it  with  great  clemency,  446;  he  marches  againft  the 
Illyrians,  and  dies  after  having  gained  a  victory  over  them,  247. 

Antigonns,  nephew  of  Antigonus  Dofon,  Philip’s  favourite,  difcovers  to 
that  prince  the  innocence  of  his  l'on  Demetrius,  and  the  guilt  of  Perfeus, 
vii.  94  ;  Philip’s  intentions  iwrefpeift  to  him,  95  ;  he  is  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Perfeus,  143. 

Antigonus,  a  Macedonian  lord  in  the  court  of  Perfeus.  vii.  187. 

Antigonus,  the  brother  of  Ariftobulus  I.  is  appointed  by  his  brother  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  war  in  Ituraia,  vii.  343  ;  at  his  return,  his  brother  puts  him 
to  death,  ibid. 

Antigonus,  fon  of  Ariftobulus  II.  is  fent  to  P^ome  by  Pompey,  vii.  354  ;  he 
is  fet  upon  the  throne  of  Judaea,  356  ;  he  is  befieged  in  Jcrufalem,  viii. 
1  ;  he  furrenders,  and  is  put  to  death,  3. 

Antimachus,  officer  in  the  army  of  Perfeus,  170. 

Antioch,  city  built  by  Seleucus  upon  the  Orontes,  vi.  81. 

Antiochus,  lieutenant  of  Alcibiades,  attacks  the  Lacedaunonians  with  ill 
condudf,  and  is  defeated  with  great  lofs,  iii.  297. 

Antiochus  I.  furnamed  Soter,  reigns  in  Syria,  and  marries  Stratonice  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  wife,  vi.  1 1 6,  117  ;  he  endeavours  to  feize  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
ganvus,  166  ;  he  is  defeated  by  Eumencs,  ibid.  ;  he  puts  one  of  his  foils 
to  death,  and  dieshimfelf  loon  after,  ibid. 

Antiochus  II.  furnamed  Theos,  afcends  the  throne  of  Syria,  vi.  166;  he 
delivers  Miletus  from  tyranny,  ibid  ;  he  carries  the  war  into  Egypt 
againft  Ptolemy,  169  ;  the  provinces  of  the  Eaft  revolt  againft  him, 
170  ;  he  lofes  mod  of  thofe  provinces,  ibid. ;  he  makes  peace  with  Pto¬ 
lemy,  and  marries  Berenice  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  after  having 
repudiated  Laodice,  ibid. ;  he  repudiates  Berenice,  and  takes  Laodice 
again,  who  caufes  him  to  be  poifoned,  178  ;  Daniel’s  prophecies  concern- 

.  ing  him,  178. 

Antiochus  Hierax  commands  in  Alia  Minor,  vi.  179;  he  enters  into  a 
league  with  his  brother  Seleucus  againft  Ptolemy,  184;  he  declares 
war  againft  Seleucus,  gives  him  battle,  and  defeats  him  withgreat  dan¬ 
ger  of  his  life,  1 85  ;  he  is  attacked  and  defeated  by  Eumenes,  ibid  ;  he 
retires  to  Ariarathes,  who  foon  after  feeks  occalion  to  rid  himfelf  of 
him,  286;  he  takes  refuge  with  Ptolemy,  who  imprifons  him;  he  ef~ 
capes,  and  is  affaffinated  by  robbers,  ibid. 

Antiochus  III.  furnamed  the  Great,  begins  to  reign  in  Syria,  vi.  251  ;  fide- 

.  lity  of  Achreus  in  refpedt  to  him,  ibid. ;  he  appoints  Hermias  his  prime 
minifter,  252  ;  Molon  and  Alexander,  whom  he  had  appointed  govern¬ 
ors  of  Media  and  Perfia,  revolt  againft  him,  ibid.  ;  he  marries  Laodice, 
the  daughter  of  Mithridates,  253  ;  he  facrifices  Epigenes,  the  moft  able 
of  his  generals,  to  the  jealoufy  of  Hermias,  256  ;  lie  marches  againft  the 
rebels,  and  reduces  them,  ibid.;  he  rids  himfelf  of  Hermias,  258;  he 
marches  intO’Coelofyria,  and  takes  Seleucia,  261,  Tyre  and  Ptolemais, 

262  ;  he  makes  a  truce  with  Ptolemy,  ibid. ;  the  war  breaks  out  again, 

263  ;  Antiochus  gains  ma"ny  advantages,  ibid.;  he  lofes  a  great  battle 
at  Raphia,  265  ;  he  makes  peace  with  Ptolemy,  266  ;  he  turns  his  arms 
againft  Achacus,  who  had  revolted,  268  ;  Achceus  is  put  into  his  hands 
by  treachery,  and  executed,  ibid. ;  expeditions  of  Antiochus  into  Media, 
339  ;  Parthia,  340;  Hyrcania,  ibid.;  Batftria,  341  ;  and  even  into  In- 

.  dia,  342 ;  he  enters  into  an  alliance  with  Philip  to  invade  the  kingdom 
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•f  Egypt,  345,  and  fcizes  Creiofyria  and  Paleftine,  346  ;'he  mates  war 
againft  Attains,  362;  upon  the  remonftrances  of  the  Romans,  he  retires, 
ibid. ;  he  recovers  Cmlofyria,  which  Ariftomeries  had  taken  from  him, 
364  :  Antiochus  forms  the  defigii  of  feizing  Afia  Minor,  365  ;  he  takes 
fome  places  there,  390  ;  an  embafly  is  fent  to  }  iin  from  the  Romans  upon 
that  head,  ibid  ;  Hannibal  retires  to  him,  394  ;  the  arrival  of  that  gene¬ 
ral  determines  him  upon  a  war  with  the  Romans,  405  ;  he  marches- 
againft  the  Pifidians,  and  fubjeCts  them,  407  ;  he  goes  to  Greece  at  the 
requeft  of  the  iEtolians,  418  ,  he  makes  himfelf  mailer  of  Chalcis,  and 
all  Euboea,  ibid. ;  the  Romans  declare  war  againll  him,  ibid;  he  makes 
an  ill  ufe  of  Hannibal’s  counfels,  424;  he  goes  to  Chalcis?  and  marries- 
the  daughter  of  the  perlon  in  whofe  houie  he  lodges,  ibid. ;  he  feizesthe 
ftraits  of  Thermopylae,  ibid  ;  he  is  defeated  near  thoxe  mountains,  and 
efcapes  to  Chalcis,  42.5  ;  on  his  return  to  Ephefusrhe  ventures  a  fca-fight,- 
and  lofes  it,  vii.  2  ;  his  fleet  gains  fome  advantages  over  the  Rhodians,. 
5  ;  lie  lofes  a  fecond  battle  at  fea,  6  ;  conduct  of  Antiochus  after  this- 
defeat,  7;  he  makes  propcfals  of  peace,  9,  which  are  rejedled,  10;  he 
lofes  a  great  battle  near  Magndfia,  14,  &c. ;  he  demands  peace  and  ob¬ 
tains  it,  16  ;  on  what  conditions,  ibid  ;  in  order  to  pay  the  tribute  to 
the  Romans,  he  plunders  a  temple  in  Elymais,  39  ;  he  is  killed,  ibid  ; 
character  of  Antiochus,  40  ;  Daniel’s  prophecies  concerning  that  prince, 
ibid. 

Antiochus,  eldeft  foil  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  dies  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  vi.  408  ;  character  of  that  young  prince,  ibid. 

Antiochus  IV.  furnamed  Epiphunes,  goes  to  Rome  as  an  hoftage,  vii.  17  ; 
he  attends  the  throne  of  Syria,  100 ;  aifpute  between  that  prince  and 
the  king  of  Egypt,  102  ;  he  marches  agaihft  Egypt,  103  ;  and  gains  a 
firft  victory  over  Ptolemy,  ioj  ;  then  a  fecond,  106  ;  he  makes  himfelf 
mafter  of  Egypt,  ibid. ;  and  takes  the  king  himfelf,  ibid. ;  upon  the  ru¬ 
mour  of  a  general  revolt,  he  enters  Paleftine,  107  ;  befieges  and  takes 
Jerufalem,  ibid.  ;  where  he  exercifes  the  moft  horrid  cruelties,  ibid. 
&c.  ;  Antiochus  renews  the  war  in  Egypt,  108;  he  replaces  Ptolemy 
Philometer  upon  the  throne,  and  with  what  view,  ill  ;  he  returns  to 
Syria,  ibid.  ;  he  comes  back  to  Egypt,  and  marches  to  Alexandria,  113  ; 
Pepilius,  the  Roman  ambafiador,  obliges  him  to  quit  it,  ibid. 

Antiochus,  incenfed  at  what  happened  in  Egypt,  vents  his  rage  upon  the 
Jews,  vii.  115  ;  he  orders  Apollonius,  one  cf  his  generals,  to  deftroy- 
Jerufalem,  ibid. ;  cruelties  committed  there  by  that  general,  ibid  ;  An¬ 
tiochus  endeavours  to  abolifh  the  worftiip  of  the  true  God  at  Jerufalem, 
ti6;  he  enters  Judsea,  and  commits  horrible  cruelties,  1x9;  he  cele¬ 
brates  games  at  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  1 23  ;  feveral  of  his  generals  de¬ 
feated  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  128,  &c.  ;  he  goes  to  Perfia,  129  ;  attempts 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  Elymais,  and  isfhamefully  repulfed,  130  ;  upon 
receiving  advice  of  the  defeat  of  his  armies  in  Judaea,  he  fets  out  inftant- 
ly  with  defign  to  exterminate  the  Jews,  ibid.  ;  he  is  ftruck  by  the  hand 
of  God  in  the  way,  and  dies  in  the  moft  exquifite  torments,  13 1  ;  Da¬ 
niel’s  prophecies  concerning  this  prince,  132. 

Antiochus  V.  called  Eupator,  fuecceds  his  father  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  vii.  268  ;  he  continues  the  war  with  the  Jews, 
269  ;  his  generals  and  himfelf  in  perfon  are  defeated  by  Judas  Macca¬ 
beus,  271 ;  he  makes  peace  with  the  Jews,  and  deitroys  the  fortifications 
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of  the  temple,  272  ;  Romans  difcontented  with  Eupator,  27 6  ;  his  fol- 
diers  deliver  him  up  to  Demetrius,  who  puts  him  to  death,  278. 

Antiochus  VI.  furnamed  Theos,  is  fet  upon  the  throne  of  Syria  by  Try- 
phon,  vii.  290;  he  is  aflaflinated  loon  after,  291. 

Antiochus  VII.  furnamed  Sidetes,  marries  Cleopatra,  wife  of  Demetrius, 
and  is  proclaimed  king  of  Syria,  vii.  295  ;  he  dethrones  Tryphon,  who 
is  put  to  death,  296  ;  he  marches  into  Judcea,  304  ;  beiieges  John  Hyr- 
cauus  in  Jerufalem,  ibid.;  the  city  capitulates,  ibid.;  he  turns  his  arms 
againft  Parthia,  306  ;  where  he  periihes,  307  ;  adventure  of  this  prince 
in  hunting,  ibid. 

Antiochus  VIII.  furnamed  Grypus,  begins  to  reign  in  Syria,  vii.  314;  he 
marries  Tryphena,  the  daughter  of  Phyfcon  king  of  Egypt,  ibid. ;  he  de¬ 
feats  and  expels  Zebina,  ibid. ;  his  mother  Cleopatra  endeavours  to  poi- 
fon  him,  and  is  poifoned  herfelf,  ibid.;  Antiochus  reigns  feme  time  in 
peace,  315  ;  war  between  that  prince  and  his  brother  Antiochus  of  Cy- 
zicum,  316  ;  the  two  brothers  divide  the  empire  of  Syria  between  them, 
318;  Grypus  marries  Selena  the  daughter  of  Cleopatra,  and  renews  the 
war  againft  his  brother,  325  ;  he  is  afl'alTmated  by  one  of  his  vaflals, 
ibid. 

Antiochus  IX.  furnamed  the  Cyzicenian,  makes  war  againft  his  brother 
Antiochus  Grypus,  vii.  316  ;  he  marries  Cleopatra,  whom  Lathyrus  had 
repudiated,  ibid  ;  after  fcveral  battles,  he  comes  to  an  accommodation 
with  his  brother,  and  divides  the  empire  of  Syria  with  him,  318  ;  he 
goes  to  the  aid  of  the  Samaritans,  and  is  unfucccfsful  in  that  war,  ibid.  ; 
after  his  brother’s  death  he  er.de  tvours  to  poffcfs  himfelf  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  326  ;  he  lofes  a  battle  t  ga  nft  Seleucus  the  fon  of  Grypus,  who 
puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

Antiochus  X.  furnamed  Eufehes,  fon  of  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  caufes 
htmfelf  to  be  crowned  king  of  Syria,  and  expels  Seleucus,  vii.  326;  he 
gains  a  battle  againft  Antiochus  and  Philip,  brothers  of  Seleucus,  ibid.  ; 
he  marries  Selena  the  widow  of  Grypus,  327  ;  he  is  entirely  defeated  by 
Philip,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  amongft  the  Parthians,  ibid. ;  by  their 
aid  he  returns  into  Syria,  ibid. :  he  is  again  expelled,  and  retires  into 
Cilicia,  where  he  ends  his  days,  328. 

Antiochus  XI.  fon  of  Grypus,  endeavours  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Seleucus,  vii.  326  ;  he  is  defeated  by  Eufebes,  and  drowned  :n  en¬ 
deavouring  to  pafs  the  Orontes,  ibid. 

Antiochus  XII.  furnamed  Dionyfius,  feizes  Ccelofyria,  and  reigns  fome 
fhort  time,  vii.  327. 

Antiochus  XIII.  called  Afiaticus,  fent  by  Selena  his  mother  to  Rome,  vii. 
330;  on  his  return  1m  goes  to  Sicily,  and  receives  an  enormous  affront 
from  Verres,  ibid.;  he  reigns  fome  time  in  Syria,  333,  viii.  145  ;  Pom- 
pey  deprives  him  of  his  dominions,  159. 

Antipas,  or  Antipater,  Herod’s  father,  excites  great  troubles  in  Judsea,  vii. 
350,  & c. ;  he  fends  troops  to  aid  Ca:far,  befieged  in  Alexandria,  viii 
185. 

Antipater,  Alexander’s  lieutenant,  is  appointed  by  that  prince  to  o  overn 
Macedonia  in  his  abfence,  v.  100;  he  defeats  the  Lacedemonians;  who 
had  revolted  againft  Macedonia,  210  ;  Alexander  takes  his  government 
from  hint,  and  orders  him  to  come  to  him,  292  ;  fufpicions-of  Antipatcr 
in  rcfpctft  to  Alexander’s  death,  303  ;  Antipater’s  expeditions  into 
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Greece  after  Alexander's  death,  337  :  he  is  defeated  by  the  Athenians 
near  Lamia,  to  which  he  retires,  ibid,  v  he  furrenders  that  place  by  ca¬ 
pitulation,  339  ;  he  feizes  A-i  -ns,  and  3  ts  a  garrilon  into  it,  340  ;  he 
puts  Demofthenes  and  Hypendes  to  death,  343  r  he  gives  Phila  his 
daughter  to  Craterus  in  marriage,  347  ;  he  is  appointed  regent  of  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  in  the  room  of  Perdiccas,  357  ;  death  of  Ant'pa- 
ter,  360. 

Antipater,  eldeft  fon  of  Callander,,  vi.  88  ;  difpute  between  that  prince  and 
Alexander  for  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  ibid.  ;  he  kills  his  mother  Thef- 
falonica,  who  favoured  his  younger  brother,  ibid. ;  Demetrius  drives  him 
out  of  Macedonia,  ibid  ;  he  retires  into  Thrace,  and  dies  there,  ibid . 

Antiphon,  courtier  of  Dionyfius.  Witty  faying  which  coll  him  his  life,  iv. 
199. 

Anyfis,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  200. 

Aornos,  a  rock  of  India,  befieged  and  taken  by  Alexander,  v.  235. 

Apaturias  :  feafts  celebrated  at  Athens,  iii.  303. 

Apaturius,  officer  of  Seleucus  Cerannus,  forms  a  confpiracy  againft:  that' 
prince,  and  poifons  him,  vi.  231  ;  he  is  put  to  death,,  ibid. 

Apega,  infernal  machine  invented  by  Nabis,  vi.  337. 

Apelles,  courtier  of  Philip,  vi.  280,  abufes  his  power,  ibid.  ;  he  endeavours 
to  bumble  and  eriflave  the  Achajans,  ibid.  r  he  perifhes  miferably,  293. 

Apelles,  Perfeus’s  accomplice  in  accufing-  Demetrius,  is  fent  ambaffador  to 
Rome  by  Philip,  vi:.  91 ;  after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  he  efcapes  into 
Italy,  93. 

Apelles,  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  endeavours  to  make  Mattathias  fa- 
crifice  to  idols,  vii  1x7;  Mattathias  kills  him  with  all  his  followers,  1 1 8. 

Apelllcon :  Athenian  library  erected  by  him  at  Athens,  viii.  121. 

Apis,  ox  adored  under  that  name  by  the  Egyptians,  i.  165. 

Apis,  king  of  Argos,  ii.  232. 

Apollo temple  eredted  in  honour  cf  him  at  Delphi,  i.  42. 

Apollocrates,  eldeft  fon  of  Dionyfius  the  Younger,  commands  in  the  citadel 
of  Syracufe  in  the  room  of  his  father,  iv.  227  ;  he  furrenders  that  place 
to  Dion,  and  retires  to  his.  father,  234. 

Apollodorus  of  Amphipolis,  one  of  Alexander’s  officers,  v.  191. 

Apollodorus,  friend  of  Cleopatra,  favours  the  entrance  of  that  princefs  into 
Alexandria,  and  in  what  manner,  viii.  180. 

Apollodorus,  governor  cf  Gaza  for  Lathyrus,  defends  that  place  againft 
Alexand'er  jannxus,  vii.  343  ;  he  is  affaffinated  by  his  brother  Lyfima- 
chus,  ibid. 

Apollonides,  offices  in  the  army  of  Eumenes,  occaftons  the  lofs  of  a  battle, 
v.  377;  he  is  feized  and  put  to  death,  ibid. 

Apollonides,  magi  Urate  of  Syracufe,  viii.  71  ;  his  wife  difcourfe  in  the  affem- 
bly  of  the  people,  ibid. 

Apollonius,  lord  of  the  court  cf  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  font  ambaffador 
by  that  prince,  firft  to  Egypt,  vii.  103,  then  to  Rome,  ibid.  Antiochus 
fends  him  with  an  army  againft  Jerufalem,  with  orders  to  deftroy  that 
city,  1 13  ;  his  cruelties  there,  ibid.  ;  he  is  defeated  by  Judus  Maccabeus, 
and  killed  in  the  battle,  124. 

Apollonius,  governor  of  Cudpfyrfo  and  Phoenicia,  marches  againft  Jona¬ 
than,  and  is  defeated,  vii.  283  ;  he  forms  a  ptot  againft  the  life  cf  Pto¬ 
lemy  PhilomeLcr,ibid.  .  .  •• 
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Apollophanes,  phyfician  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  difcovers  to  that  prince 
the  confpiracy  formed  againft  him  by  Hermias,  vi.  257  ;  falutary  advice 
which  he  gave  Antiochus,  261. 

Appius  (Claudius),  Roman  conful,  isfent  into  Sicily  to  aid  the  Mamertines, 
i.  279,  viii.  30 ;  he  defeats  the  Carthaginians  and  Syracufans,  i-  280, 
viii.  50. 

Appius  (Claudius),  Roman  fenator,  prevents  the  fenate  from  accepting  the 
oxers  of  Pyrrhus,  vi.  136. 

Appius  (Claudius),  Roman,  commands  a  body  of  troops,  and  is  heat  near 
Ufcana,  againft  which  he  marched  with  defign  to  plunder  it,  vii.  170. 

Apries  afeends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  i  210;  fuccefs  of  that  prince,  ibid- ; 
Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  implores  his  aid,  2t  1  ;  declares  himfelf  protec¬ 
tor  of  Il'rael,  2t2  ;  Egypt  revolts  againft  him,  ibid.  ;  and  fets  Amafts  on 
the  throne,  ibid. ;  he  is  obliged  to  retire  into  Upper  Egypt,  213  ;  Ama- 
fis  defeats  him  in  a  battle,  in  which  he  is  taken  pnfoner,  and  put  to 
death,  214. 

A quili us  (Manius),  Roman  proconful,  is  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Mithrida- 
tes,  who  takes  him  prifoner,  and  puts  him  to  death,  viii.  104. 

Arabians  (Nabuthcean  :)  Character  of  that  people,  vi.  39. 

Aracus,  Eacedamionian  admiral,  iii.  309. 

Arams,  one  of  the  Spartan  exiles,  is  reinftated  by  the  Achicans,  and  car¬ 
ries  accufations  againft  them  to  Rome,  vii.  33  ;  the  Ach.-eans  condemn 
him  to  die,  36  ;  his  fentence  is  annulled  by  the  Romans,  38. 

Arams,  grandfon  of  Cleomenes,  reigns  in  Sparta,  vi.  135. 

Arams,  another  king  of  Sparta,  vi.  208. 

Arafpes,  lord  of  Media,  is  appointed  by  Cyrus  to  keep  Panthaea  prifoner, 
ii.  81  ;  paflion  which  he  conceives  for  that  princefs,  ibid.;  goodnefs  of 
Cyrus  in  rcfpedl  to  him,  ibid  ;  he  does  that  prince  great  fervice  in  go¬ 
ing  as  a  fpy  among  the  AlTyrians,  ibid. 

Aratus,  foil  of  Clinias,  efcapes  from  Sicyon,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Abanti- 
das,  vi.  292 ;  he  delivers  that  city  from  the  tyranny,  ibid.  293  ;  and 
unites  it  with  the  Achtean  league,  ibid.  ;  he  appeafes  a  fedition  upon 
the  point  of  breaking  out  at  Sicyone,  293  ;  he  is  elected  general  of  the 
Ach.-eans,  297 ;  he  takes  Corinth  from  Antigonus,  140;  he  makes  fe- 
veral  cities  enter  into  the  Achajan  league,  202 ;  he  has  not  the  fame 
fuccefs  at  Argos,  203  ;  he  marches  agamft  the  Aitolians,  216  ;  Cleome¬ 
nes,  king  of  Sparta,  gains  feveral  advantages  over  him,  223  ;  Aratus’s 
envy  of  that  prince,  230  ;  he  calls  in  Antigonus  to  aid  the  Achreans 
againft  the  Lacedaemonians,  23 1  ;  he  marches  againft  the  ./Etolians,  and 
is  defeated  near  Capyre,  271  ;  Philip’s  affection  for  Aratus,  272  ;  Apel¬ 
les,  Philip’s  minifter,  accufeshim  falfely  to  that  prince,  282,  283  ;  he  is 
declared  innocent,  284  ;  he  accompanies  Philip  into  Aatolia  ;  his  expe¬ 
ditions  againft  the  JEtolians,  Lacedaemonians,  Elaians,  287,  & c.  ;  Philip 
caul'es  him  to  be  poiloned,  303  ;  his  funeral  l'olemnized  magnificently, 
304  ;  praife  and  character  of  Aratus,  304,  &c. 

Aratus  the  younger,  fon  of  the  great  Aratus,  is  chief  magiftrate  of  the 
Achteans,  vi.  279  •,  Philip  caufes  him  to  he  pcifoned,  304. 

Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Medes  for  Sardanapalus,  revolts  againft  that 
prince,  and  founds  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  ii.  19,  20.  36. 

Arbaces,  general  of  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemou  againft  his  brother 
Cyrus, iii.  341. 
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Arbela,  city  of  Affyria,  famous  for  Alexander’s  vidory  over  Darius  v 

185. 

Arcefilas,  Alexander’s  lieutenant :  provinces  that  fell  to  his  lot  after  that 
prince’s  death,  v.  331. 

Arehagathus,  fon  of  Agathodes,  commands  in  Africa  after  his  father’s  de¬ 
parture,  i.  274  ;  he  perifhes  there  ntiferably,  275. 

Archelaus,  governor  of  Sufa  for  Alexander,  v.  191. 

Archclaus,  general  for  Antigonus,  marches  againft  Aratus,  who  befieged 
Corinth,  and  is  taken  prifoner,  vi.  201  ;  Aratus  fets  him  at  liberty,  202. 
Archelaus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  takes  Athens,  viii.  rc6  ;  he 
is  driven  out  of  it  by  Sylla,  110  ;  he  is  defeated  by  the  fame  captain,  firfb 
at  Cheroncea,  112  ;  and  then  at  Orchoinenos,  115  ;  he  efcapes  to  Chalcis, 
ibid.;  and  has  an  interview  with  Sylla  near  Delium,  117;  Archelaus 
goes  over  to  Muraena,  123  ;  he  engages  the  latter  to  make  war  againft 
Mithridates,  ibid. 

Archelaus,  fon  of  the  former,  is  made  high-prieft  and  fovereign  of  Comana, 
viii.  162  ■,  he  marries  Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt,  I74  ;  he  is  killed  in  a 
battle  with  the  Romans,  175. 

Archelaus,  fon  of  the  latter,  enjoys  the  fame  dignities  as  his  father,  viii.  42 ; 

he  marries  Glaphyra,  and  has  two  fons  by  her,  ibid. 

Archelaus,  fecond  fon  of  Archclaus  and  Glaphyra,  afcends  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia,  43  ;  Tiberius  does  bim  great  l'ervices  with  Auguftus,  ibid.  ; 
he  draws  the  revenge  of  Tiberius  upon  himfelf,  ibid.  ;  he  is  cited  to 
Rome,  and  why,  44;  he  is  very  ill  received  there,  and  dies  foon  after,  43. 
Archias,  Corinthian,  founder  of  Syracufe,  iii.  157,226. 

Archias,  Theban,  is  killed  by  the  confpirators  at  a  feaft  given  by  Philidas, 
one  of  them,  to  the  Bueotrachs,  iv.  268. 

Archias,  comedian,  delivers  up  the  orator  Hyperides,  and  feveral  other 
perfons,  to  Antigonus,  v.  343. 

Archiciamiu,  Laccdiemor.ianlady  heroic  adion  of  ihers,  vi.  152  ;  file  is  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Amphares,  223. 

Arcliidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  114  ;  he  faves  the  Lacedaemonians  from 
the  fury  of  the  helots,  ibid.  ;  he  commands  the  troops  of  Sparta  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  166  ;  he  befieges  PlatKa,  182. 
Arcliidamus,  foil  of  Agefilaus,  gains  a  battle  againft  tile  Arcadians,  iv.  288; 
his  valour  during  the  fiege  of  Sparta,  by  Epaminondas,  302  he  reigns 
in  Sparta,  321. 

Archidamus,  brother  of  Agis,  efcapes  from  Sparta  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Le¬ 
onidas,  vi.  222  ;  Cleomenes  recalls  him,  225  ;  he  is  afiaflinated  in  return¬ 
ing  home,  ibid. 

Archimedes,  famous  geometrical!,  viii.  59  ;  he  invents  many  machines  of 
war,  60  ;  prodigious  effeds  of  thole  machines,  78,  79  ;  he  is  kiiicd  at 
the  taking  of  Syracufe,  88  ;  his  tomb  difeovered  by  Cicero,  ibid. 

Archon,  one  of  Alexander’s  officers  :  provinces  that  fell  to  him  after  that 
prince’s  death,  v.  331. 

Archon  is  eleded  chief  magiftrate  of  the  Achseans,  vii.  171  ;  wife  refolu- 
tions  which  he  makes  that  people  take,  ibid. 

Archons  inftituted  at  Athens,  ii.  253,  283  1  iv.  130  ;  their  fundion,  ibid. 
Arlys,  king  of  Lydia,  ii.  49. 

Areopagus :  its  eilablifhment,  ii.  253,  iv.  128  ;  authority  of  that  Senate,  - 
ii.  288,  iv.  iiS,  &c. ;  Pericles  weakens  its  authority,  1 30. 
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Arete,  daughter  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  firft  married  to  her  brother  Theo- 
ridts,  and  afterwards  to  her  unde  Dion,  iv.  aoi  ;  fhe  marries  Tirooera- 
tes  in  the  banifliment  of  the  latter,  219  ;  Dion  takes  her  again,  255  ; 
her  death,  238. 

Arethufa,  fountain  famous  in  fabulous  hiftory,  iii.  243. 

Arga^us  is  placed  by  the  Athenians  upon  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  v.  3  j 
is  defeated  by  Philip,  7; 

The  Argilian,  a  name  given  the  Have  who  difcovered  Paiffanias’s  confpi- 
racy,  ii.  72. 

Argimifa;  Ifles,  famous  for  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  Lacede¬ 
monians, iii.  302. 

Argo,  king  of  Lydia,  ii.  47. 

Argos,  foundation  of  that  kingdom,  ii.  232  ;  kings  of  Argos,  ibid  ;  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Argives  and  Lacedaemonians,  i.  111  ;  they  refufe  to  aid  the 
Greeks  againfl.  the  Perfians,  iii.  20  (  Argos  befieged  by  Pyrrhus,  vi.  157; 
Aratus  endeavours  to  bring  that  city  into  the  A  elite  an  league,  205  ;  but 
without  fuccefs,  206  ;  Argos  is  fubjedled  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  23  3, 
and  afterwards  by  Antigonus,  234 ;  Argos  furrendcrs  to  Phiiocles,  one 
of  Philip’s  generals,  372;  the  latter  puts  it  again  into  the  hands  of  Nabis, 
374  ;  it  throws  off  the  yoke  of  that  tyrant,  and  remit  a  tes  its  liberty,  400. 

Argus,  king  of  Argos,  ii.  232. 

Ariieus  commands  the  left  wing  of  Cyrus’s  army  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
m.  338  ;  he  flies  upon  advice  of  that  prince’s  death,  345  ;  the  Greeks 
offer  him  the  crown  of  Perfia,  350  he  refutes  it.  33 1 ,  and  makes  a  trea¬ 
ty  with  them,  ibid. 

Ariamnes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  viii.  36. 

Ariarathes  I.  king  of  Cappadocia,  viii.  33. 

Ariarathes  II.  i'ou  of  the  lirft,  reigns  over  Cappadocia,  viii.  33  ;  he  is  de¬ 
feated  in  a  battle  by  Perdiccas,  who  feizes  his  dominions,  and  puts  hint 
to  death,  v.  331,  viii.  36. 

Ariarathes  IIL  eicapes  into  Armenia  after  Ids  father’s  death,  viii.  36  ;  he 
afoends  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  ibid. 

Ariarathes  IV.  king  of  Cappadocia,  viii.  36. 

Ariarathes  V.  king  of  Cappadocia,  marries  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Antio- 
clius  the  Great,  vi,  407  ;  the  Romans  lay  a  great  fine  upon  him  for 
having  aided  his  father-in-law,  vii.  39  ;  he  fends  his  fern  to  Rome,  and 
with  what  view,  130 ;  he  declares  for  the  Romans  againfl:  Perfeus,  131  ; 
death  of  Ariarathes,  23 1. 

Ariarathes  VI.  goes  to  Rome,  and  why,  vii.  130  <  herefufes  to  reign  dur¬ 
ing  his  father  s  life,  231  ;  after  hss  father’s  death  he  afoends  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia,  ibid.  ;  he  renews  the  alliance  with  the  Romans,  ibid. ;  he  is 
dethroned  by  Demetrius,  ibid. ;  he  implores  aid  of  the  Romans,  ibid. ; 
Attalus  re-eftablifhes  him  upon  the  throne,  ibid.  ;  he  enters  into  a  con¬ 
federacy  againfl:  Demetrius,  he  marches  to  aid  the  Romans  againfl  Arif- 
tonicus,  and  is  killed  in  that  war,  ibid. 

Ariara-thes  VII.  reigns  in  Cappadocia,  viii.  39;  his  brother-in-law  Mrth- 
n dates  caufes  him  to  be  affafiinated,  ibid. 

Ariarathes  VIII,  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Cappadocia  by  Mithridates, 
vm.  39  ;  he  is  affaffinated  by  that  prince,  ibid. 

•Ariarathes  IX.  king  of  Cappadocia,  is  defeated  by  Mithridates,  and  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom,  viii.  39. 
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Ariarathes  X.  afcends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  viii.  42';  Sjfinna  difputes 
poffeflion  of  it  with  him,  and  carries  it  againft  him,  43  ;  Ariarathes 
reigns  a  fecond  time  in  Cappadocia,  ibid. 

Ariarathes,  fon  of  Mithridates,  reigns  in  Cappadocia,  viii.  igo  ;  he  is  de¬ 
throned  by  the  Romans,  ibid. ;  he  is  rpinftated  a  fecond,  and  then  a 
third  time,  103. 

Ariafpes,  fon  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  deceived  by  his  brother  Ochus,  kills 
himfelf,  iv.  323. 

Aridteus,  baftard  brother  of  Alexander,  is  declared  king  of  Macedonia  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  that  prince,  v.  330  ;  Olympias  caufes  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  vi.  15. 

Arimanius,  divinity  adored  in  Perfia,  ii.  225. 

Arimafus  (Sogdian)  governor  of  Petra  Oxiana,  refufes  to  furrender  to  Alex¬ 
ander,  v.  234  ;  he  is  befieged  in  that  place,  ibid.  ;  he  fubmits  to  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  puts  him  to  death,  236. 

Ariobarzanes,  fatrap  of  Phrygia  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  afcends  the 
throne  of  Pontus,  i.  129  ;  he  revolts  againft  that  prince,  iv.  321. 

Ariobarzanes  I.  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Cappadocia  by  the  Romans, 

,  viii.  40 ;  hp  is  twice  dethroned  by  Tjgranes,  ibid. ;  Pcmpey  reinftates 
him  in  the  quiet  poffeflion  of  the  throne,  ibid. 

Ariobarzanes  II.  afcends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  and  is  killed  foon  after, 
viii.  40. 

Ariobarzanes  III.  reigns  in  Cappadocia,  viii.  40  ;  Cicero  fuppreffes  a  con- 
fpiracy  forming  againft  him,  ibid  ;  he  fides  with  Pompey  agair.ft  Csefar, 
42  ;  the  latter  lays  him  under  contribution,  ibid. ;  he  refufes  to  ally  with 
Cxfar’s  murderers,  ibid. ;  Caftius  attacks  him,  and  having  taken  him 
prifoner,  puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

Ariobarzanes,  governor  of  Perfia  for  Darius,  pofts  himfelf  at  the  pafs  of 
Sufa,  to  prevent  Alexander  from  pafliug  it,  iv.  196  ;  he  is  put  to 
flight,  197. 

Ariftagoras  is  eftahlilhed  governor  of  Miletus  by  Hyftiasus,  ii.  350 ;  he 
joins  the  Ionians  in  their  revolt  againft  Darius,  355  ;  he  goes  to  Lace- 
daemonia  for  aid,  ibid.  ;  but  ineffectually,  33d  ;  he  goes  to  Athens,  ibid.; 
that  city  grants  him  fome  troops,  337  ;  he  is  defeated  and  killed  in  a 
battle,  339. 

Ariftides,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athenian  army  at  Marathon,  rtTigns 
the  command  to  Miltiades,  ii.  371  ;  he  diftingudhts  himfelf  in  the  bat¬ 
tle,  372 ;  he  is  banilhed,  378  ;  he  is  recalled,  iii.  21  ;  he  goes  to  The- 
miftocles  at  Salamin,  and  perfuades  him  to  fight  in  that  flrait,  38  ;  he 
rejects  the  offers  of  Mardonius,  46,  and  gains  a  famous  victory  over  that 
general  at  Platasa,  32  ;  he  terminates  a  difference  that  had  arifen  be¬ 
tween  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  34  ;  confidence  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  in  Ariftides,  67  ;  his  condefcenfion  for  that  people,  68  ;  he  is  plac¬ 
ed  at  the  head  of  the  troops  fent  by  Athens  to  deliver  the  Greeks  from 
the  Perfian  yoke,  69  ;  his  conduCt  in  that  war,  70  ;  he  is  charged  with 
the  adminiftration  of  the  public  revenues,  76;  his  death,  80;  his  char¬ 
acter,  81;  his  juftice,  ibid. 

Ariftion  ufurps  the  government  at  Athens,  and  aCts  with  great  cruelty, 
viii.  106  ;  he  is  befieged  in  that  city  by  Sylla,  107  ;  he  is  taken,  and 
put  to  death,  1 10. 

Ariftippus,  citizen  of  Argos,  excites  a  fedition  in  that  city,  vi.  134  ;  he  be- 
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comes  tyrant  ofit,  205  ;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  206  ;  continual  terror* 
in  which  that  tyrant  lived,  ibid> 

Ariftobulus  I.  fon  of  John  Hyrcanus,  fucceedshis  father  in  the  high-prieft- 
hood,  and  fovereignty  of  Judaea,  vii.  342  ;  he  affumes  the  title  of  king, 
ibid. ;  he  caufts  his  mother  to  he  put  to  death,  ibid. ;  then  his  brother 
Antigonus,  ibid. ;  he  dies  foon  after  himfelf,  343. 

Ariftobulus  IL  fon  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  reigns  in  Jud-ea,  vii.  350;  dis¬ 
pute  between  that  prince  and  Hyrcanus,  35 1  ;  Pompey  takes  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  it,  ibid. ;  Ariftobulus’s  conduft  makes  him  his  enemy,  ibid. ; 
Pompey'  lays  him  in  chains,  353  ;  and  fends  him  to  Rome,  354. 

Ariftogiton  confpires  againft  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  ii.  298  ;  his  death, 
ibid. ;  ftatues  ereifted  in  honour  of  him  by  the  Athenians,  300. 

Ariftomenes,  Meffeilian,  offers  his  daughter  to  be  facrificed  for  appealing 
the  wrath  of  the  god9,  i.  113  ;  he  carries  the  prize  of  valour  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Ithoma,  116  ;  he  iselefted  king  of  the  Meffenians,  ibid.  ;  he  beats 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  lacrifices  300  of  them  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
of  Ithoma,  1 1 7  ;  he  facrifices  himfelf  foon  after  upon  his  daughter’s 
tomb,  ibid. 

Ariftomenes,  fecond  of  that  name,  king  of  Meffene,  gains  a  victory  ove*^ 
the  Lacediemonians,  i.  118;  bold  adtion  of  that  prince,  ibid. ;  he  is  beat 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  120  ;  his  death,  ibid. 

Ariftomenes,  Acarnanian,  is  charged  with  the  education  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes,  vi.  351  ;  he  qualhes  a  confpiracy  formed  againft  that  prince, 
392  ;  Ptolemy  puts  him  to  death,  393. 

Ariftona,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  wife  of  Darius,  ii.  322.  . 

Ariftonicus  poffeffes  himfelf  of  the  dominions  of  Attains,  vii.  302 ;  he  de¬ 
feats  the  conful  Craffus  Mucianus,  and  takes  him  prifoner,  ibid. ;  he  is 
beaten  and  taken  by  Perpenna,  ibid. ;  the  conful  fends  him  to  Rome, 
ibid. ;  he  is  put  to  death  there,  303. 

Ariftophanes,  famous  poet,  93  ;  charadter  of  his  poetry,  ibid.  &c. ;  faults 
with  which  he  may  juftly  be  reproached,  ibid. ;  extracts  from  fome  of 
his  pieces,  i.  90. 

Ariltophon,  Athenian  captain,  accufes  Ipicrates  of  treafon,  iv.  334. 

Ariftotle,  Philip  charges  hint  with  the  education  of  Alexander,  v.  12,  84  ; 
his  application  in  forming  that  prince,  85  ;  fufpicions  of  him  in  reipedt 
to  the  death  of  Alexander,  383  ;  fate  of  his  works,  viii.  I2t. 

Armenia,  province  of  Alia,  i.  25  ;  it  was  governed  by  kings,  130,  ii.  69, 
viii.  101. 

Arms,  thofc  ufed  by  the  ancients,  ii.  202. 

Arfaces  I.  governor  of  Parthia  for  Antiocbus,  revolts  againft  that  prince, 
vi.  170  ;  he  affumes  the  title  of  king,  188. 

Arfaces  II.  king  of  Parthia,  takes  Media  from  Antiochus,  vi.  3393  he  fuf- 
&:h>s  a  war  againft  that  prince,  340  ;  he  comes  to  an  accommodation  with. 
Antiochus,  who  leaves  him  in  peaceable  poffcftion  of  his  kingdom, 
vi.  341. 

Arfames,  natural  fon  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  is  affallinated  by  his  brother 
Ochus,  iv.  323. 

■  Arfinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  i3  married  to  Lyfimachus,  king  of 
Thrace,  vi.  82  ;  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  her  brother  Ceraunus 
marries  her,  119;  fatal  fequel  of  that  marriage,  ibid.;  file  is  banilhed 
into  hamothracia,  ibid. 
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ArSnce,  lifter  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philometcr,  vi.  265’;'  her  death,  269. 

Arfinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes ;  Ciefar’s  fentence  in  her  favour,  via. 
181  ;  die  is  proclaimed  queen  of  Egypt,  182;  Casfar  carries  her  to 
Rome,  and  makes  her  ferve  as-  an  ornament  in  his  triumph,  186  ;  An¬ 
thony,  at  the  rcqueft  of  Cleopatra,  caufes  her  to  he  put  to  death,  190. 

Arfites,  i'atrap  of  Phrygia,  occafions  the  defeat  of  the  Perfians  at  the  Gra- 
nicus,  v.  102  ;  he  kills  himfc-lf  through  defpuir,  105. 

Artabanus,  uncle  of  Phraates,  caufes  himfelf  to  be  crowned  king  of  Parthia, 
and  is  killed  foon  after,  vii.  309  ;  viii.  6. 

Artabanus,  brother  of  Darius,  endeavours  to  divert  that  prince  from  his 
enterprife  againfl  the  Scythians,  ii.  344  ;  he  is  made  arbiter  between  the 
two  fons  of  Darius  in  refpedi:  to  the  fovereigmy,  381  ;  his  wife  ditcourfe 
to  Xerxes  upon  that  prince’s  defign  to  attack  Greece,  iii.  3,  & c. 

Artabanus,  Hyrcanian,  captain  of  the  guards  to  Xerxes,  confpires  againft 
that  prince,  and  kills  him,  iii.  83  ;  he  is  killed  himfelf  by  Artaxerxes,  84. 

Artabarzanes,  after  the  death  of  Darius,  difputes  the  throne  of  Perfia  with 
Xerxes,  ii.  381  ;  he  continues  in  amity  with  his  brother,  and  lofes  his 
life  in  his  fervice  at  the  battle  of  Salamin,  ibid. ;  he  was  the  fail  who 

*  reigned  in  Pontus,  viii.  99. 

Artabazus,  Perfian  lord,  officer  in  the  army  of  Mardonius,  iii.  50 ;  his 
counfel  to  that  general,  ibid.  ;  he  efcapes  into  Alia  after  the  battle  of 
Platsea,  52;  Xerxes  gives  him  the  command  of  the  coafts  of  Afitr  Minor, 
and  with  what  view,  70 ;  he  reduces  the  Egyptians,  who  had  revolted 
againft  Artaxerxes,  101. 

Artabazus,  governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Afia  for  Ochus,  revolts 
againft  that  prince,  iv.  329  ;  fuppc.ried  by  Chares  the  Athenian,  be  gains, 
fevcral  advantages,  ibid. ;  he  is  overpowered  and  retires  into  Macedonia, 
330;  Ochus  receives  him  again  into  favour,  349  ;  his  fidelity  to  Darius, 
v.  203  ;  Alexander  makes  him  governor  of  Petra  Oxiana,  237. 

Artaphernes,  governor  of  Sardis  for  his  brother  Darius,  is  for  compelling' 
the  Athenians  to  reinflate  Hippias,  ii.  302 ;  he  marches  againft  the  iflar.d 
of  Naxos,  with  defign  to  furprife  it,  ii.  334  1  he  is  befieged  in  Sardis  by 
the  Athenians,  357  ;  he  difeovers  the  confpiracy  of  Hylliteus,  339;  he 
marches  againft  the  revolted  lonians,  360. 

Artarius,  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  iii.  103. 

Artavafdes,  king  of  Armenia,  viii.  7. 

Artaxerxes  I.  furnamed  Longimanus,  by  the  inftigation  of  Artabanus,  kills 
his  brother  Darius,  and  afeends  the  throne  of  Perfia,  iii.  83  ;  he  rids 
himfelf  of  Artabanus,  84  ;  he  deftroys  the  party  of  Artabanus,  86  ;  and 
that  of  Hyftafpes  his  elder  brother,  ibid.  1  he  gives  Themiftocles  refuge, 
89;  his  joy  for  the  arrival  of  that  Athenian,  ibid.  ;  he  permits,  Efdras 
to  return  to  Jerufalem  f.rft,  104  ;  and  the^  Nehemiali,  106  :  alarmed  at 
the  conquefts  of  the  Athenians,  he  forms  the  defign  of  fending  Themif¬ 
tocles  into  Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army,  98  ;  Egypt  revolts  againft 
him,  ico;  he  reduces  it  to  return  toils  obedience,  101;  he  gives  up 
Inaras  to  his  mother,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  102  ;  he  con¬ 
cludes  a  treaty  with  the  Greeks,  1 18  ;  he  dies,  201. 

Artaxerxes  II.  furnamed  Mnemon,  is  crowned  king  of  Perfia,  iii,  3191  Cy¬ 
rus  his  brother  attempts  to  murder  him,  320  ;  he  fends  him  to  liis  govern¬ 
ment  of  Afia  Minor,  321 ;  he  marches  againft  Cyrus,  advancing  to  de¬ 
throne  him,  341 ;  gives  him  battle  at  Cunaxa,  344 ;  and  kills  him  with 
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own  hand,  345  ;  he  cannot  force  the  Greeks  in  his  brother’s  army  to 
furrender  Aenrfelves  to  him,  360  •,  he  puts  Tiffaphernes  to  death,  tv.  18  ; 
he  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Greeks,  34  ;  he  attacks  Evagoras,  king 
of  Cyprus,  40 ;  he  judges  the  affair  of  Tiribalus,  45  ;  his  expedition 
againft  the  Chdufi ails,  47,  &r. 

Artaxerxes  fends  an  ambaffador  into  Greece  to  reconcile  the  ftates,  iv. 
275  ;  he  receives  a  deputation  from  the  Greeks,  289  ;  he  undertakes  to 
reduce  Egypt,  but  unfuccefsfully .  3 1 7  ;  he  makes  a  fecond  attempt,  318; 
moft  of  the  provinces  of  his  empire  revolt  againft  him,  321 :  troubles 
at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  concerning  his  fucceffors,  322  :  death  of  that 
prince,  322. 

Aitaxias,  king  of  Armenia,  viii.  iox. 

Artemedorus,  invefted  with  the  fupreme  authority  at  Syracufe,  viii.  48. 

Artc-mifa,  queen  of  Halicarnaffus,  fupplies  Xerxes  with  troops  in  his  expe¬ 
dition  againft  Greece,  iii.  17  ;  her  courage  in  the  battle  of  Salanrin,  39. 

Artemifa,  wife  of  Maufolus,  reigns  in  Caria  after  the  deatli  of  her  huf- 
band,  iv.  339;  honours  fhe  renders  to  the  memory  of  Maufolus,  ibid, 
ihe  takes  Rhodes,  341  ;  her  death,  342. 

Artemifa,  promontory  of  Euboea,  famous  for  the  vitftory  of  the  Greeks 
over  the  Perlians,  iii.  30. 

Artemon,  Cyrian,  part  which  Queen  Laodice  makes  him  play,  vi.  178. 

Artoxares,  eunuch  of  Darius  Nothus,  forms  a  confpiracy  againft  that 
prince,  and  is  put  to  death,  ii.  206. 

Artyphius,  foil  of  Megabyfus,  revolts  againft  Ochus,  iii.  204 ;  he  is  fuffo- 
cated  in  afhes,  ibid. 

Arymbas,  king  of  Epirus,  v.  40. 

Afa,  king  of  Judah,  defeats  the  army  of  Zara  king  of  Ethiopia,  i.  200. 

Afdrubal,  Homilcar’s  fon-in-law,  commands  the  Carthaginian  army  in' 
Spain,  i.  309  :  he  builds  Carthagena,  ibid. :  he  is  killed  treacheroufly  by 
a  Gaul,  310. 

Afdrubal,  furnamed  Calvus,  is  made  prifoner  in  Sardinia  by  the  Romans, 
i.  346. 

Afdrubal,  Hannibal’s  brother,  commands  the  troops  in  Spain  after  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  departure,  i.  315  ;  he  receives  orders  from  Carthage  to  march  to 
Italy  to  the  aid  of  his  brother,  346  ;  he  fets  forward,  and  is  defeated,, 
ibid. ;  he  lofes  a  great  battle  near  the  river  Metaurus,  and  is  killed  13 
352. 

Afdrubal,  Gifgo’s  brother,  commands  the  Carthaginian  troops  in  Spain, 
i-348. 

Afdrubal,  furnamed  Hardus,  is  tent  by  the  Carthaginians  to  Rome  to  de¬ 
mand  peace,  i.  360. 

Afdrubal,  Mauniffa’s  grandfon,  commands  in  Carthage  during  the  nege  of 
that  city  by  Scipio,  i.  390  :  another  Afdrubal  caufes  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  394. 

Afdrubal,  Carthaginian  general,  is  condemned  to  die,  and  wherefore,  i. 
382 :  the  Carthaginians  appoint  him  general  of  the  troops  without 
their  walls,  390  :  he  caufes  another  Afdrubal,  who  commands  within 
fhe  city,  to  be  put  to  death,  394  :  his  cruelties  to  the  Roman  prifoners, 
ibid. :  after  the  taking  of  the  city,  he  entrenches  himfeif  in  the  temple 
cf  iEfculapius,  398  :  he  funenders  himfeif  to  Scipio,  ibid.  :  tragical  end 
«f  his  wife  and  children,  ibid. 
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Allies  :  fmothcting  in  afhes  a  punifhment  among  the  Perfians,  iii.  204, 

Afia,  geographical  defcription  of  it,  i.  24. 

Afmonean  race  :  duration  of  their  reign  in  Judaea,  viii.  2. 

Afpafia,  celebrated  courtezan,  iii.  131  ;  fhe  marries  Pericles,  135  ;  accufa- 
tion  formed  again!!  her  at  Athens,  ibid.  ;  her  great  knowledge  occafions 
■  her  being  ranked  among  the  fophifts,  ibid. 

Afp;s,  governor  for  Artaxerxes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cappadocia,  re¬ 
volts  again!!  that  prince,  iv.  50 ;  he  is  punifhed  foon  after,  5 1 . 

Affur,  fon  of  Shem,  who  gave  his  name  to  Affyria,  ii.  3. 

AiTyria,  origin  of  its  name,  ii.  3. 

AlTyrians.  Firft  empire  of  the  A.Tyrians,  ii.  1  ;  duration  of  that  empire, 
ibid.;  kings  of  the  Affyrians,  2,  &c. ;  fecond  empire  of  the  Affyrians, 
both  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  21  ;  fubverfiotj  of  that  empire  by  Cyrus, 
iij- 

After,  of  Amphipolis,  fhoots  out  Philip’s  right  eye,  v.  20  ;  that  prince  puts 
him  to  death,  ibid. 

Aftrology,  Judicial,  falfehood  of  that  fcience,  ii.  220,  &c. 

Aftronomy,  nations  that  applied  themfelves  firft  to  it,  i.  174;  ii.  219. 

Aftyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  called  in  fcripture  Ahafuerus,  ii.  46  ;  he  gives 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Cavnbyfes  king  of  Peril ,1,  ibid.  ;  he  caufes 
Cyrus  his  grandfon  to  come  to  his  court,  60. 

Aftymedes,  deputed  to  Rome  by  the  Rhodians,  endeavours  to  appeafe  the 
anger  of  the  fenate,  vii.  219. 

Afychis,  king  of  Egypt,  author  of  the  law  concerning  loans,  i.  198  ;  fa¬ 
mous  pyramid  built  by  his  order,  ibid. 

Atheas,  king  of  Scythia,  is  defeated  by  Philip,  again!!  whom  he  had  de¬ 
clared,  v.  53. 

Athenaus,  general  of  Antigonns,  is  fent  by  that  prince  againl!  the  Naba- 
thaean  Arabians,  vi.  39  ;  he  perifhes  in  that  expedition,  ibid. 

Athensea,  or  Panathenaia,  feafts  celebrated  at  Athens,  i.  29. 

Athenaeus,  brother  of  Eumenes,  is  fent  ambafladorby  that  prince  to  Rome, 
vii.  69. 

Athenseus,  governor  for  Antiochus  in  -Judaea  and  Samaria,  to  efta'olifli  that 
prince’s  religion  in  them,  vii.  117. 

Athenais,  daughter  of  Leontius.  See  Eudocia. 

Athenion,  courtier  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  goes  to  Jerufalem  by  order  of 
that  prince,  vi.  188. 

Athens.  Athenians.  Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Athens,  ii.  233  ; 
kings  of  Athens,  ibid.  ;  the  Archons  fucceed  them,  253,  283  ;  Draco  is 
chofen  legiftator,  ibid.  ;  then  Solon,  286';  Pififtratus  tyrant  of  that  city, 
295,  &c. ;  the  Athenians  recover  their  liberty,  300;  Hippias  attempts- 
in  vain  to  re-eftabliih  the  tyranny,  302  ;  the  Athenians,  in  conjunction 
with  the  ionians,  burn  the  city  of  Sardis,  ii.  357  ;  Darius  prepares  to 
avenge  that  infult,  358  ;  famous  Athenian  captains  at  that  time,  363  ; 
Darius’s  heralds  are  put  to  death  there,  368 ;  the  Athenians,  under  Mil- 
tiades,  gain  a  famous  vitftory  over  the  Perfians  at  Marathon,  369  ;  mo¬ 
derate  reward  granted  Miltiades,  376  ;  the  Athenians,  attacked  by  Xer¬ 
xes,  choofe  Theiniftocles  general,  iii.  21  ;  theyrefign  the  honour  of  com¬ 
manding  the  fleet  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  24 ;  they  contribute  very 
much  to  the  vidtory  gained  at  Artemifium,  29  ;  they  are  reduced  to 
abandon  their  city,  33  ;  Athens  is  burned  by  the  Perfians,  33  ;  batds 
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©f  Salamin,  in  which  the  Athenians  acquire  infinite  glory,  39;  they 
abandon  their  city  a  fecond  time,  46  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans  cut  the  Perfian  army  to  pieces  near  Platte?.,  32  ;  they  defeat  the  Per- 
fian  fleet  at  the  fame  time  near  Mvcale,  58;  they  rebuild  the  walls  of 
their  city,  64 ;  the  command  of  the  Greeks  in  genera!  transferred  to  the 
Athenians,  70  ;  the  Athenians,  under  Cimon,  gain  a  double  victory  over 
the  Perfians  near  the  river  Eurymedon,  iii.  95,  96  ;  they  fupport  the 
Egyptians  in  their  revolt  againft  Perfia,  too  ;  their  confiderable  Ioffes 
in  that  war,  101,  102  ;  feeds  of  divifion  between  Athens  and  Sparta, 
115  ;  peace  re-eftablifhed  between  the  two  ftates,  117  ;  the  Athenians 
gain  feveral  victories  over  the  Perfians,  which  obliges  Arfaxerxes  to  con¬ 
clude  a  peace  highly  glorious  for  the  Greeks,  1 1 8  ;  jealoufy  and  differ¬ 
ences  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  1 28;  treaty  of  peace  for  30  years 
between  the  two  ftates,  130;  the  Athenians  befiege  Samos,  131  ;  they 
fend  aid  to  the  Corcyriar.s,  ibid. ;  they  befiege  Potidxa,  134  ;  open  rup¬ 
ture  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  137;  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefun 
war,  164;  reciprocal  ravages  of  Attica  and  Peloporrnefus,  168  ;  plague 
of  Athens,  iii.  172.  The  Athenians  ftize  Potid.-ta,  1  79  ;  they  fend  for¬ 
ces  againft  the  ifle  of  Lefbos.  185  ;  and  make  themfelves matters  of  Mi- 
tylenCj  19 1  ;  the  Athenians  take  Pylus,  196  ;  ar.d  are  bdieged  in  it, 
ibid.  ;  they  take  the  troops  fhut  up  in  the  ifle  of  Sphadferia,  2CO  ;  they 
make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  ifiaud  of  Cythera,  208  ;  they  are  defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  Thebans  near  Delium,  210;  truce  for  a  year  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  ibid.;  the  Athenians  are  defeated  near  Amphipolis,  312  ; 
treaty  of  peace  for  50  years  between  the  Athenians  ana  Lacedaemonians, 
313;  the  Athenians,  at  the  inftigation  of  Alcibiades,  renew  the  war 
againft  Sparta,  iii.  220;  they  engage  by  his  advice  in  the  war  with  Sici¬ 
ly,  223; 'Athens  appoints  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus,  generals, 
228  ;  triumphant  departure  of  the  fleet,  233  ;  it  arrives  in  Sicily,  237  ; 
the  Athenians  recal  Alcibiades,  and  condemn  him  to  die,  239  ;  after 
fome  adtions,  they  befiege  Syracufe,  248  ;  they  undertake  feveral  works 
that  reduce  the  city  to  extremities,  23 1  ;  they  are  defeated  by  fea  and 
land,  234,  262;  they  hazard  a  fecond  battle  by  fea,  and  are  defeated, 
270 ;  they  rcfolve  to  retire  by  land,  ibid.  ;  they  are  reduced  to  furren- 
der  themfelves  to  the  Syracufans,  273  ;  their  generals  are  put  to  death, 
273  ;  ccnfternation  of  Athens  upon  this  defeat,  276  ;  the  Athenians  are 
abandoned  by  their  allies,  iii.  278  ;  the  return  of  Alcibiades  to  Athens 
is  concerted,  283  ;  the  four  hundred  invefted  with  all  authority  at 
Athens,  283  ;  their  power  is  annulled,  288  ;  Alcibiades  is  recalled,  ibid. ; 
he  occafions  the  gaining  of  feveral  great  advantages  by  the  Athenians, 
ibid. ;  the  Athenians  elect  him  generaliffimo,  292  ;  their  fleet  is  defeat¬ 
ed  near  Ephefus,  297  ;  the  command  is  taken  from  Alcibiades,  298  ; 
they  gain  a  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  ne3r  the  Arginufae,  302  ; 
they  are  entirely  defeated  by  the  latter  near  EEgofpotamos,  313;  Athens, 
betieged  by  Lyfander,  capitulates,  and  furrenders,  313. 

Thirty  tyrants  inftituted  to  govern  Athens,  by  Lyfander,  iii.  316 ;  Ihe  re¬ 
covers  her  liberty,  329  ;  fhe  enters  into  the  league  formed  againft  the 
Lacedemonians,  iv.  24  ;  Conon  rebuilds  the  walls  of  Athens,  33  ;  the 
Athenians  aid  the  Theban  exiles,  269  ;  they  repent  it  prefently  after, 
271;  they  renew  the  alliance  with  the  Thebans,  272;  they  declare 
againft  the  latter  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  288  ;  many  of  the  Athenian 
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allies  revolt,  330;  generals  employed  to  reduce  them,  ibid-;  alarm  of 
the  Athenians,  occafioned  by  the  preparations  for  war  made  by  the 
king  of  Perfia,  336;  they  fend  aid  to  the  Megalopoiitans,  337;  and 
afterwards  to  the  Rhodians,  342  ;  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  amufed 
by  Philip,  v.  9  ;  Demoflhcnes  endeavours  in  vain  to  roufe  them  from 
their  lethargy,  23,  &c.  ;  Athens  joins  the  Lacedaemonians  againft  Phi¬ 
lip,  42  ;  the  Athenians  under  Phocion  drive  Philip  out  of  Euboea,  45 
they  oblige  that  prince  toraife  the  fiege  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium, 
51  ;  they  form  a  league  with  the  Thebans'againft  Philip,  60;  immode¬ 
rate  joy  of  Athens  upon  that  prince’s  death,  72  ;  the  Athenian  form  a 
league  againft  Alexander,  91  that  prince  pardons  them,  94;  conduct 
of  the  Athenians  in  regard  to  Harpalus,  289  ;  rumours  and  joy  at 
Athens  upon  the  news  of  Alexander’s  death,  3 35  ;  the  Athenians  march 
againfl  Antipater,  337  ;  they  are  victorious  at  firft,  ibid,  but  are  after¬ 
wards  reduced  to  fubmit,  340  ;  Antipater  makes  himfclf  m  after  of  their 
city,  ibid. ;  Phoeion  is  condemned  to  die  by  the  Athenians,  vh  2  ;  Caf- 
fander  takes  Athens,  and  makes  choice  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  to  go¬ 
vern  the  republic,  7  ;  Athens  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  46  ;  ex- 
ceffive  honours  rendered  to  Antigonus  and  his  fou  Demetrius  by  the 
Athenians,  48  >  Athens  befieg-ed  by  Callander,  and  delivered  by  Deme¬ 
trius,  74  ;  exceflive  flattery  of  Demetrius  by  the  Athenians,  75  ;  Athens 
abuts  its  gates  againfl:  Demetrius,  82  ;  he  takes  that  city,  86  ;>  Athens 
declares  againft  Antigonus  Gonatus,  162,  and  is  taken  by  that  prince, 
who  puts  a  garrifon  into  it,  163  ;  the  Athenians  carry  their  complaints 
againft  Philip  to  Rome,  vi.  352  ;  that  prince  befieges  their  city,  ibid, ; 
decrees  of  Athens  againft  Philip,  360  fine  fends  three  famous  philofo- 
phers  upon  an  embafly  to  Rome,  and  wherefore,  vii.  -235  ;  Athens 
taken  by  Archelaus,  viii.  106  ;  Ariftion  makes  himfclf  tyrant  of  that 
city,  and  commits  great  cruelties  there,  ibid. ;  it  is  befieged  and  taken 

by  Sylla,  no. - Government  of  Athens,  iv.  120;  foundation  of  the 

government  inftituted  by  Solon,  ii.  286  ;  abufes  introduced  into  the  go¬ 
vernment  by  Pericles,  iii.  112  ;  inhabitants  of  Athens,  iv.  123  ;  fenate,. 
126;  areopagus,  128  ;  mugiftrates,  130 ;  afiemblies  of  the  people,  131  ; 
other  tribunals,  133;  revenues  of  Athens,  137;  education  of  youth, 
138;  different  fpecies  of  troops  ■  of  which  the  armies  of  Athens  were 
compofed,  iv.  148  ;  choice  of  the  generals,  v.  75  ;  ralfing  of  troops, 
and  their  pay,  iv.  153  ;  navy,  13 1  ;  fliips,  ibid.  ;  naval  troops,  133  ; 
exemptions  and  honours  granted  by  that  city  to  thofe  who  had  render¬ 
ed  it  great  fervices,  146  ;  of  religion,  i.  26  ;  feafts  of  the  Panathensea, 
29  ;  Bacchus,  31  ;  and  Eleufis,  33  ;  peculiar  character  of  the  people  of 
Athens,  iv.  136  ;  humane  to  their  enemies,  138  ;  tnfte  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  fly  the  arts  and  fciences,  160 ;  their  paflion  for  the  reprefentations 
of  the  theatre,  i.  76  ;  Common  character  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  iv.  1 61. 

Athletae.  Etymology  of  the  word,  i.  33  ;  exercifes  of  the  Athletx,  ibid, 
trial  through  which  they  palled  before  they  fought,  56  ;  rewards  grant¬ 
ed  to  them  when  victorious,  69. 

Athos,  famous  mountain  of  Macedonia,  iii.  9. 

Atoffa,  wife  of  Artaxerxcs  Mnemon,  iv.  322. 

Atofla,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife  of  Cambyfes  firft,  and  after  of  Smer- 
dis  the  Magus,  ii,  i  j  7 ;  Ihe  is  at  laft  married  to  Parius,  322 ;  Democedej 
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cures  heu- of  a  dangerous  difteiAper,  327  ;  fhe  perfuades  Darius  to  fend 
him  into  Greece,  and  why,  328  ;  die  is  called  Vaihti  in  fcripture,  331. 

Atreus,  ion  of  Pelops  king  of  Mycenas,  ii.  253. 

Atropates,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals  ;  provinces  which  fell  to  him  after 
tlrat  prince’s  death,  v.  331;  he  caufcs  himfelf  to  be  declared  king  of 
them,  357. 

Attalus  I.  king  of  Pergamus,  vi.  186;  war  between  that  prince  and  Se- 
leucus,  231 ;  Attalus  joins  the  Romans  in  the  war  againft  Philip,. 307  ; 
he  gains  feverai  advantages  over  that  prince,  346  ;  he  dies,  376  ;  his 
magnificent  ufe  of  his  riches,  ibid. 

Attalus  II.  furnamed  Philadelphus,  prevails  upon  the  Achatans  to  revoke 
their  decree  againft  his  brother,  vii.  1 7 1  ;  he  comes  anibafl’ador  to 
Rome,  216;  he  reigns  in  Cappadocia  as  guardian  to  Attalus  his  ne¬ 
phew',  232  ;  war  between  Attalus  and  Prufias,  233  ;  death  of  Attalus, 
234- 

Attalus  III.  furnamed  Philometer,  goes  to  Rome,  and  why,  vii.  234  ;  he 
afcends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and 
caufes  him  to  be  much  regretted  by  his  vices,  300  ;  he  dies,  and  by  his 
will  leaves  his  dominions  to  the  Roman  people,  302. 

Attalus,  Philip’s  lieutenant,  is  fent  by  that  prince  into  Alia  Minor,  v.  68  ; 
marriage  of  his  niece  Cleopatra  with  Philip,  69  ;  Alexander’s  quarrel 
with  Attalus  in  the  midft  of  the  feaft,  ibid. ;  Alexander  caufet  him  to 
be  affaffinated,  92. 

Attica,  divided  by  Cecrops  into  twelve  cantons,  ii.  233.  See  Athens. 

Attyadae,  defcendants  of  Atys,  ii.  46. 

Atys,  fon  of  Crcefus;  good  qualities  of  that  prince,  ii.  34;  his  death,  35, 

Augurs  ;  puerilities  of  that  fcience,  L  37.  * 

Autophradates,  governor  of  Lydia  for  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  is  charged- 
by  that  prince  with  the  war  againft  Datarnes,  iii.  32 ;  he  is  defeated, 
33,  and  retires  into  his  government,  ibid. ;  he  joins  with  the  provinces  of 
Afia  in  their  revolt  againft  Artaxerxes,  321. 

AxiQchus,  Athenian,  takes  upon  him  the  defence  of  the  generals  condem¬ 
ned  to  die  after  the  battle-  of  Arginul®,  iii.  268. 

B  A 

BABEL,  defcription  of  that  tower,  ii.  8. 

Babylon.  Babylonians.  Foundation  r.f  the  city  of  Babylon,  ii.  a.;  def¬ 
cription  of  that  city,  8;  kings  of  Babylon,  18  ;  duration  of  its  empire, 
2t  ;  liege  and  taking  of  that  city  by  Cyrus,  113;  it  revolts  againft 
Darius,  ii.  332;  that  prince  reduces  it  to' obedience,  334;  Alexander 
makes  himfelf  mailer  of  Babylon,  v.  190  ;  deftruclion  of  Babylon  fore¬ 
told  in  feverai  parts  of  the  fcripture,  ii.  104  ;  the  Babylonians  laid  the- 
firft  foundations  of  aftronomy,  219.  * 

Bacchidas,  eunuch  of  Mithridates,  viii.  131,  &c. 

Bacchis,  governor  of  Mefopotamia  under  Amiochus  Epiphanes'and  Deme« 
trius  Soter,  is  defeated  in  many’  engagements  by  Judas  Maccabxus,  vii. 
278,  &c. 

Bacchis,  whofe  defcendants  reigned  at  Corinth,  ii.  23^, 

Bacchus,  feafts  inftituted  at  Athens  in  honour  of  him,  1.  3 1. 

Budriana,  province  of  Upper  Afu,  i.  24. 
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Bagoas,  eunuch  of  Ochus,  commands  a  detachment  during  that  prince’s 
expedition  againft  Egypt,  iv.  346  ;  he  poifons  Ochus,  3yo;‘he  places 
Arfes  upon  the  throne  of  Perfia,  351 ;  he  caufes  that  prince  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  places  Darius  Codomanus  upon  the  throne  in  his  {lead, 
ibid  ;  he  fatlls  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  v.  212  ;  he  gains  the  afcen- 
dant  of  that  prince,  ibid.  ;  by  his  intrigues  he  caufes  Oriines  to  be  put 
to  death,  283. 

Baleares,  iflands  :  why  fo  called,  i.  247. 

Balthazar,  or  Belfhazar,  king  of  Babylon,  alfo  called  Labynit,  or  Nabonid, 
ii.  34  ;  he  is  befieged  in  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  104 ;  he  gives  a  great  feaft 
to  his  whole  court  the  fame  night  the  city  is  taken,  na;  he  is  killed 
in  his  palace,  115  ;  his  death  foretold  in  icripture,  no. 

Barfma,  wife  of  Alexander,  v.  329  ;  Polyfperchon  puts  her  to  death,  vi.  41, 

Baiket:  proceffion  of  the  baiket  at  Athens,  i.  36. 

Baftards  :  law  of  Athens  againft  them,  iii.  179. 

Bahamas,  people  of  Sarmatia  in  Europe;  their  charadter,  vii.  143. 

Battalion,  Sacred,  of  the  Thebans,  iv.  274. 

Bd,  divinity  adored  by  the  Afiyrians  ;  temple  eredted  in  honour  of  him, 
ii.  12. 

Belgius,  at  the  head  of  the  Gauls,  makes  an  irruption  into  Macedonia, 
vi.  1 21  ;  he  defeats  Ceraunus,  and  is  defeated  himfelf,  ibid. 

Bclus,  name  given  Amenophis,  i.  190  ;  and  to  Nimrod,  ii.  2. 

Belus  the  Affyrian,  ii.  2. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  vi.  85  ;  afeendant  of  that  princefs  over 
her  hufband,  ibid. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  marries  Ar.tiochus  Theos, 
vi.  170  ;  Antiochus  repudiates  her,  1  78  ;  Daodice  caufes  her  to  be  put 
to  death,  180. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  vi.  182  ;  Ptolemy  Philopater  caufes 
her  to  be  put  to  death,  261  ;  Berenice’s  hair,  182. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  reigns  in  Egypt  during  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  abfence,  viii.  168  ;  file  marries  Seleucus  Cybiofadtes,  and  then 
caufes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  174;  the  marries  Archelaus,  ibid.;  Pto¬ 
lemy  puts  her  to  death,  175. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Mithridatcs,  viii.  132;  unhappy  death  of  that  princels, 
ibid. 

BefTus,  chief  of  the  Badtrians,  betrays  Darius,  and  puts  him  in  cfakis,  v. 
203  ;  he  affaffinates  that  prince,  204  ;  he  is  feizeri  and  delivered  up  to 
Alexander,  223,  who  caufes  him  to  be  executed,  233. 

Bcftia  (Calpurnius),  is  fent  by  the  Romans  agaiuit  Jngurtha,  i.  414;  his 
condudt  in  that  war,  ibid. 

Bethuiia,  city  of  Ifriel  :  fiege  of  that  city'  by  Holofornes,  ii.  27. 

Bias,  one  of  the  feven  fages  of  Greece,  ii.  313. 

B  bius,  commander  in  jjhtolia  for  the  Romans,  vii.  233  ;  his  condudt  in 
that  province,  ibid.  , 

Biblos,  city  of  the  ilte  of  Profopitis,  iii.  101. 

Bibulus  (M.  Calpurnius)  is  appointed  by  the  Romans  to  command  in  Sy¬ 
ria  after  the  defeat  of  Crafius  by  the  Parthians,  viii.  30  :  his  incapa¬ 
city,  ibid. 

BifaltuE,  people  of  Thrace :  valiant  adtion  of  one  ol  their  kings,  iii.  24. 

Bithyniu,  province  of  Aha  Minor,  i.  ay  ;  kings  of  Bithynia,  127  ;  MithiS- 
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dates,  pofleffes  himfelf  of  it,  viii.  104;  it  is  reduced  into  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire,  viii.  125. 

Biton  and  Cleobis,  Argives,  models  of  fraternal  friendlhip,  ii.  51. 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  Jugurtha’s  father-in-law,  i.  416  ;  he  deli¬ 
vers  up  his  fon  to  the  Romans,  41 7.  * 

Boeatia,  part  of  Greece,  ii.  246. 

Bceotians.  See  Thebans. 

Boeotarch,  principal  magiftrate  of  Thebes,  iv.  266. 

Boges,  governor  of  Eione  for  the  king  of  Perfia,  iii.  92;  his  excef?  of 
bravery,  ibid. 

Bolis,  Cretan,  his  ftratagem  and  treachery  to  Achteus,  vi.  267. 

Bomilcar,  Carthaginian,  makes  himfelf  tyrant  of  Carthage,  i.  274  ;  he  is 
put  to  death,  ibid. 

Boiphorus,  Cimmerian,  country  fubjedt  to  Mithridates,  viii.  r 58. 

Boftar,  commander  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sardinia,  is  murdered  by  the 
mercenaries,  i.  306. 

Brachmans,  Indian  philofophers,  v.  265  ;  their  opinions,  employments,  and 
manner  of  living,  ibid. 

Branchidte,  family  of  Miletus,  fettled  by  Xerxes  in  the  Upper  Ada,  and 
deftroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  v  225 . 

Brafidas,  Lacedemonian  general,  diftinguilhes  himfelf  at  the  liege  of  Py- 
los,  iii.  196;  his  expeditions  into  Thrace,  208  ;  he  takes  Amphipolis, 
209  ;  he  defends  that  place  agaiuft  Cleon,  and  receives  a  wound  of 
which  he  dies,  213. 

Brennus,  general  of  the  Gauls,  makes  an  irruption  into  Pannonia,  vi.  120  ; 
Macedonia,  ibid.  2nd  Greece,  ibid.  ;  he  perilhes  in  the  lalt  enterprife, 
i*3- 

Eucephalia,  city  built  by  Alexander,  v.  90. 

Bucephalus,  war-horfe  backed  by  Alexander,  v.  89  ;  wonders  related  of 
that  horl'e,  90. 

Burial  of  the  dead  in  the  earth,  ii.  2yo;>care  of  the  ancients  to  procure 
burial  for  the  dead,  304. 

Burning-glafs,  by  the  means  of  which  Archimedes  is  faid  tc  have  burnt 
the  Roman  fleet,  viii.  80. 

Bufiris,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  187. 

Bufiris,  brother  of  Amenophis,  infamous  for  his  cruelty,  i.  195. 

Byblosy  city  of  Phoenicia,  v  137. 

Byrfa,  name  of  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  i.  393. 

Byzantium,  city  of  Thrace,  delivered  by  the  Greeks  from  the  power  of 
the  Perfians,  iii.  69  ;  it  fubmits  to  the  Athenians,  291  ;  fiege  of  Byzan¬ 
tium  by  Philip,  v.  48  ;  war  between  the  Byzantines  and  Rhodians,  vi. 
239. 

C  A  v 

CABIR3E,  city  ofAfia,  famous  for  Lucullus’s  victory  over  Mithridates, 
viii.  130. 

Cadiz,  city  of  Spain,  i.  247. 

Cadmus,  Phoenician,  feizes  Boeotia,  and  builds  Thebes  there,  ii.  234:  it 
was  he  who  introduced  the  ufe  of  letters  into  Greece,  i.  195. 

Cadufians,  people  of  Affyria :  they  fubmit  to  Cyrus,  ii.  84  ;  revolt  of  the 
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Cadufians  againft  Artaxerxes,  iv.  47  ;  Tin  bolus  makes  them  return  to 
tbeir  duty,  48. 

Caaytis,  name  given  to  die  city  of  Jerusalem  by  Herodotus,  i.  208. 

Caeleltis,  Urania,  or  the  Moon,  goddei’s  of  die  Carthaginians,  i.  220. 

£a:far,  Julius,'  his  power  at  Rome,  vii.  150  ,  he  relieves  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
170;  he  goes  to  Egypt  in  hopes  of  finding  Pompey  there,  178;  he 
makes  himfelf  judge  between  Ptolemy  and  his  lifter  Cleopatra,  180; 
Catlaps  puffion  for  that  princefs,  ibid.  ;  battles  between  his  troops  and 
the  Alexandrians,  181  ;  he  gives  the  crown  of  Egypt  to  Cleopatra  and 
Ptolemy,  186:  he  confirms  the  Jews  in  their  privileges,  187;  he 
gains  a  great  vidory  over  Pharnaces,  aud  drives  him  out  of  the  kingdom 
ofPontus,  ibid. ;  he  is  killed  loon  after, ibid. 

Caefar  (Octavius),  afterwards  furnamed  Auguftus,  joins  with  Anthony 
and  Lepidus  to  avenge  Ccel'ar's  death,  viii.  187  ;  he  quarrels  with  An¬ 
thony,  194  ;  he  gains  a  great  victory  over  him  at  the  battle  of  Actium, 
2C2 ;  he  goes  to  Egypt,  204  ;  he  befieges  Alexandria,  206  ;  interview 
of  Cedar  and  Cleopatra,  209  ;  he  is  deceived  by  that  princefs,  whom  he 
was  ir  hopes  of  deceiving,  211. 

Ctefario,  ion  of  Julius  CaE far  and  Cleopatra,  viii.  186  ;  he  is  proclaimed  king 
of  Egypt  jointly  with  his  mother,  196. 

Caina,  city  of  Pontus,  taken  front  Mithridates  by  Pompey,  viii.  161. 

Cairo,  its iainous  caftle  in  Egypt,  i.  13". 

Calam.s,  Indian  philofopher,  comes  to  the  court  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
v,  268  ;  he  dies  voluntarily  upon  a  funeral  pile,  283,  &.c. 

Chakidxus,  m  the  name  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  concludes  a  treaty  with 
Tifiapherses,  iii.  278. 

Callas,  foil  of  Harpalus,  officer  in  Alexander’s  army,  v.  101. 

Calhas  of  Athens  is  cited  before  the  judges  upon  account  of  Ariflides,  iii.  79; 
he  is  appointed  plenipotentiary  for  Athens  to  Artaxerxes,  118. 

Caliibius,  Spartan,  is  appointed  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Athens,  iii. 
316. 

Callicrates.  Spartan,  kills  Epaminondas  in  the  battle  of  Mantinxa,  iv. 

305- 

CalSicrates,  deputed  by  the  Achseans  to  Rome,  betrays  them,  viL  66  •,  pre¬ 
vents  the  Acfueans  from  aiding  the  two  brothers,  Ptolemies,  againft  An- 
tiochus,  iii  ;  he  impeaches  all  the  Achaeans,  who  teemed  to  favour 
Perleus,  to  the  Romans,  225. 

Callicratidus  lucceeds  Lylander  in  the  command  cf  the  Lacedemonian  fleet, 
hi,  299 :  hs  goes  to  the  court  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  301  ;  he  is  defeat¬ 
ed  r.c-r  the  ifiands  ArginuEc,  and  killed  in  the  battle,  303. 

Callimachus,  poiemaren  at  Athens,  joins  the  party  of  Miitiades,  ii.  371. 

Callimachus,  governor  of  Amifus  for  Mithridates,  defends  that  city  againft 
Eucullus,  and  then  fets  :t  on  fire,  viii.  133. 

Calliupus,  Athenian,  affafiinates  Dion,  and  feizes  the  tyranny  cf  Syracufe, 
iv.  237  ;  he  is  foon  after  affaflinated  himfelf,  ibid. 

Callifthenes,  philofopher  in  the  train  cf  Alexander,  v.  245  ;  that  prince 
cauies  him  to  be  put  to  death,  246  ;  character  of  that  philofopher,  247. 

Callixenes,  Athenian  orator,  accufes  the  Athenian  genen-is  falfeiy  in 
fenate,  iii.  30c  ;  he  is  puniftied  foon  after,  307. 

Calphumius  Beftia.  See  Beftia. 

Caivtnus  (Doaaitius)  commands  in  Alia  for  Csfar,  viii.  182. 
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Calumniators,  orfalfe  accufers,  punifhment  of  them  in  Egypt,  i.  161  ;  law 
ofCharondas  againft  them,  iii.  159. 

Cambylus,  general  in  the  fervice  of  Antiochus,  betrays  Aehseus,  and  deli¬ 
vers  him  up  to  that  prince,  vi.  268. 

Cambyfes,  father  of  Cyrus,  king  of  PerCa,  ii.  46,  58.  * 

Cambyfes,  l'on  of  Cyrus,  afeends  the  throne  of  Fcrfia,  ii.  146  ;  he  enters. 
Egypt  with  an  arm)-,  147,  and  makes  himfelf  matter  of  it,  1 48  ;  his  rage 
againft  the  body  of  Arnafis,  ibid.  ;  his  expedition  againft  F.thiopia.  149; 
on  his  return  be  plunders  the  temples  of  the  city  of  Thebes,  150;  he 
kills  the  god  Apis,  151 ;  he  puts  his  brother  Smerdis  to  death,  ibid. :  he 
kills  Meroe  his  filter  and  wife,  152  ;  he  prepares  to  march  againft  Smer¬ 
dis  the  Magus,  who  had  ufurped  the  throne,  155  ;  he  dies  of  an  wound 
which  he  gives  himfelf  in  the  thigh,  ibid.  ;  character  of  that  prince,  241. 

Camifares,  Carian,  governor  of  Leuco-Syria,  perilhes  in  the  expedition  of 
Artaxerxes  againft  the  Cadufians,  iv.  49. 

Canaanites;  their  origin,  i.  187. 

Candaulus,  king  of  Lydia,  ii.  47. 

Candia  ifland.  See  Crete. 

Canidius,  Anthony’s  lieutenant,  viii.  202. 

Canine,  city  of  Apulia,  famous  for  Hannibal’s  victory  over  the  Romans, 
i.  341. 

Caphis,  Phoc.-ean,  Sylla’s  friend,  is  fent  by  that  general  to  Delphi,  to  receive 
the  treafnres  of  it,  viii.  107  ;  religious  terror  of  Caphis,  ibid. 

Caphya,  city  of  Peioponnefus,  known  by  the  defeat  of  Aratus,  vi.  271. 

Cappadocia,  a  province  of  Afta  Minor,  i.  26  ;  kings  of  Cappadocia,  129, 
viii.  35  ;  it  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  45. 

Capua,  city  of  Italy,  abandons  the  Romans  and  fubmits  to  Hannibal,  i.  34- j 
it  is  befieged  by  the  Romans,  347  ;  the  tragical  end  of  its  principal  in¬ 
habitants,  348. 

Caranus,  firft  king  of  Macedonia,  ii.  255. 

Carbo,  oppreflions  committed  by  him  at  Rome,  viii.  116. 

Cardia,  city  of  the  Cherfonefus,  v.  37. 

Caria,  province  of  Alia  Minor,  i.  25. 

Car idejn us  of  Orea.is  banifhed  Athens,  v.  95  ;  he  isperfecuted  by  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  retires  to  Darius  Codomanus,  ibid,  j  his  fincerity  occafions  his 
death,  118. 

Carmania,  province  of  Perfia,  v.  281. 

Carneades,  philofopher,  his  embafly  to  Rome,  vii  235. 

Carrs,  Craffus  defeated  near  it,  viii.  19,  &c. 

Carthage.  Carthaginians.  Foundation  of  Carthage,  i.  241  ;  its  augmen¬ 
tation,  243  ;  conquefls  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  245  ;  in  Sardinia 
24b  1  they  poffefs  themlelvcs  of  the  Halearian  lfles,  ibid,  j  in  Spain,  247  • 
they  land  in  Spain,  248,  and  in  Sicily,  250;  firft  treaty  between  Rome 
and  Carthage,  231 ;  the  Carthaginians  make  an  alliance  with  Xerxes, 
ibid.  iii.  8  ;  they  are  defeated  in  Sicily  by  Gelon,  i.  172,  iii.  143  ;  they 
take  feveral  places  in  Sicily  under  Hannibal, i.  254,  and  Imilcon.’ibid .; 
they  make  a  treaty  with  Dionyfius,  i.  256,  iv.  192  ;  war  between  the’ 
Carthaginians  and  Dionyfius,  i.  257,  iv.  184;  they  befiege  Syracufe,  i. 
258,  iv.  187  ;  they  are  defeated  by  Dionyfius,  i.  260;  the  plague  ra«-es 
in  Carthage,  i.  262  ;  fecond  treaty  between  the  Romans  aed  Carthagini¬ 
ans,  263  •,  the  Carthaginians  endeavour  to  feize  Sicily  after  the  eftablifh. 
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tnent  of  Dionyfius  the  younger,  i.  263  ;  they  are  defeated  by  Timoie.cn, 
264,  iv.  250  ;  war  of  the  Carthaginians  with  Agathodes,  at  fir  ft  in 
Sicily,  i.  267  ;  and  after  in  Africa,  268  ;  they  fuftain  a  war  in  Sicily 
againft  Pyrrhus,  vi.  145  ;  the  Carthaginians  are  called  in  to  aid  the  Mi- 
mertines,  who  give  them  poffeffion  of  their  citadel,  i.  279;  they  are 
,  driven  out  of  it  by  the  Romans,  ibid.  ;  they  fend  a  numerous  army  into 
Sicily,  280 ;  they  lofe  a  battle,  which  is  followed  with  the  taking  of 
Agrigen  turn,  their  jplace  of  arms,  ibid.  ;  they  are  heat  at  fea,,  firft  near 
the  coafl  of  Myle,  281  ;  and  after  at  Ecnome,  282  :  they  fuftain  the 
war  againft  Regulus  in  Africa,  283  ;  punilhmeut  inflicted  hy  them 
upon  that  general,  291 :  they  lofe  a  battle  at  fea  in  fight  of  Sicily,  ibid. : 
ardour  of  the  Carthaginians  in  defence  of  LilybaBum,  292  :  their  fleet 
is  entirely  defeated  near  the  iflands  rEgatc-s,  296  :  they  make  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Romans,  which  terminates  this  war,  ibid  :  war  of  the 
Carthaginians  with  the  mercenaries,  298  ;  the  Carthaginians  are  obliged 
to  abandon  Sardinia  to  the  Romans,  i.  307  :  they  befiege  and  take  Sa- 
guntum,  313  :  war  between  the  two  ftates  again,  3141  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans  pafs  the  Rhone,  317  :  then  the  Alps,  320:  their  eutrance  into  Italy, 

323  :  they  gain  feveral  victories  over  the  Romans,  near  the  Tic  in  us, 

324  :  near  Trebia,  327  :  near  Thrafymeaus,  327  :  they  lofe  feveral 

battles  in  Spain,  337  :  they  gain  a  famous  victory  over  the  Romans  at 
Cannae,  338  bad  fuccefs  of  the  Carthaginians,  346,  352  ;  they  are  at¬ 
tacked  in  Africa  by  the  Romans,  ibid.:  they  recall  Hannibal  from  Italy, 
556:  they  are  entirely  defeated  at  Zima,  357;  they  demand,  peace  of 
the  Romans,  and  obtain  it,  33  8 ;  differences  between  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans  and  Mafmiffa,  377  :  third  war  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans, 
382  :  Carthage  fends  deputies  to  Rome  to  declare  that  it  fnbmits  to  the 
tiiferetion  of  the  Romans,  385  :  the  latter  order  the  Cartbagenians  to 
abandon  their  city,  388  ;  the  Carthaginians  refoive  to  defend  themfelves, 
390 ;  the  Romans  befiege  Carthage,  ibid.  ;  it  is  taken  and  ckraohfhed- 
by  Scipio,  398  ;  it  is  rebuilt  by  Cxfar,  402  ;  the  Saracens  deftroy  it 
entirely,  ibid. - Carthage  formed  upon  the  model  of  Tyre,  i.  218  ;  re¬ 

ligion  of  the  Carthaginians,  219  ;  their  barbarous  worlbip  of  Saturn, 
223  ;  government  of  the.  Carthaginians,  224  ;  fuffetes,  223  ;.  feu  ate, 
226  ;  people,  227  ;  tribunal  of  The  Hundred,  ibid. :  defedts  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Carthage,  229  ;  the  courts  of  juftice  and  the  finances  re¬ 
formed  by  Hannibal,  363  ;  wife  cuftom  of  the  Carthaginians  in  fending 
colonies  into  different  countries,  230 ;  commerce  of  Carthage  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fource  of  its  riches  and  power,  ibid. ;  difeovery  of  the  gold  and 
feiver  mines  in  Spain  by  the  Carthaginians,  fecond  fource  of  the  riches 
and  power  of  Carthage,  232  ;  military  power  of  Carthage,  233  ;  arts 
and  felences  in  little  elleem  there,  236  ;  characters,  manners,  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Carthaginians, 23 9. 

Carthagena,  city  of  Spain,  i.  310. 

Carthalo,  commander  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Carthaginians  declared 
guilty  cf  treafon,  and  why,  i.  382. 

Caffander,  general  of  the  Thracians  and  Paeonlar.s,  in  the  army  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  v.  101. 

Caffander,  fon  of  Antipater,  v.  302 ;  provinces  which  fell  to  him  after 
Alexander’s  death,  331 ;  he  puts  Demades  and  his  fon  to  death,  360  ; 
he  is  affociated  with  PoiyJperchon  in  the  regency  of  die  kingdom  of 
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Macedonia,  361 ;  he  takes  Athens,  vi.  7,  and  eftsblifhcs  Demetrius 
Phalereus  in  the  government. of  it,  ibid.;  he  puts  Olympias  to  death, 
16  i  he  confines  Roxana,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  with  Alexander  her 
{on,  in  the  caftle  of  Amphipoiis,  17  ;  he  reinflates  the  city  of  Thebes, 
181;  he  enters  into  the  league  formed  agaiuft  Antigonus,  30 ;  he  con¬ 
cludes  a  treaty  with  him,  and  breaks  it  immediately,  33  ;  he  puts  to 
death  the  young  king  Alexander,  with  his  mother  Roxana,  4 1  ;  he  be- 
fieges  Athens,  of  which  Demetrius  Poliorceteshad  made  himfelf  mafter, 
73  ;  the  latter  obliges  him  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  defeats  him  near  Ther¬ 
mopylae,  74;  Caffander  concludes  a  league  agaiuft  Antigonus  and  De¬ 
metrius,  76  ;  after  the  battle  of  Ipfus  he  divides  the  empire  of  Alexan¬ 
der  with  three  other  princes,  79  ;  death  of  Caffander,  84. 

Caffander,  Macedonian,  by  Philip’s  order,  maffacres  the  inhabitants  of  Mi- 
ronata,  vii.  54;  that  prince  caufes  him  to  he  put  to  death,  55. 

Caflius  (Lucius),  Roman  general,  is  defeated  by  Mithridates,  viii.  104. 

Calfius,  qu;eftor  of  Craffus’s  army  in  the  war  with  the  Parthians,  viii.  n  ; 
he  puts  himfelf  at  the  head  olf  the  remains  of  that  army,  and  prevents 
the  Parthians  from  feizing  Syria,  30  ;  he  forms  a  confpiracy  agaiuft  C';e- 
far,  187  ;  he  is  entirely  defeated  by' Anthony,  ibid. 

Cataradls  of  die  Nile,  i.  145. 

Cato  (M.  Portius),  furnamed  the  Cenfor,  ferves  as  lieutenant-general  mt- 
der  the  conful  Aciiius,  vi.  425  ;  his  valour  at  the  pals  of  Thcmiopyl-C, 
ibid  ;  he  fpeaks  in  favour  of  the  Rhodians  iu  the  fer.ate,  vii.  4*2 1  ;  he 
obtains  the  return  of  the  exiles  for  the  Achmans,  248  ;  his  conduct  iu 
refpedt  to  Caroeades,  and  the  other  Athenian  ambaffadors,  436  ;  he  is 
appointed  by  the  commonwealth  to  depofe  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus, 
and  to  confifcate  his  treafures,  339. 

Cato,  foil  of  the  former,  atfts  prodigies  of  valour  at  the  battle  of  Pytlna, 
vii.  400. 

Cato,  tribune  of  the  people,  oppofes  the  re-eftablifhment  of  Ptolemy,  viii. 
170,  &c. 

Caytiiseans,  people  of  India,  fubjedted  by  Alexander,  v.  464. 

Cebaunus  difeovers  the  confpiracy  cf  Dymnus  agaiuft  Alexander,  v.  217. 

Cecrops,  founder  of  Athens,  ii.  253  ;  he  inftitutes  the  Areopagus,  ibid. 

Cendebreus,  general  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  is  defeated  in  Jerufukm  by  Ju¬ 
das  and  John,  vii.  496. 

Cenforinus  (L.  Marcus),  Conful,  marches  againft  Carthage,  i.  385  ;  he 
notifies  the  fenate’s  orders  to  that  city,  388  ;  he  forms  the  fiege  of  (J»f- 
thage,  390. 

Ceres,  goddefs  ;  feafts  inftituted  in  honour  of  her  at  Athens,  i.  33. 

Ceftus,  offenfive  arms  of  the  Athletsc,  i.  59. 

Chabrias,  Athenian,  without  older  of  the  commonwealth,  accepts  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Greece  in  the  pay  of  Achoris,  iv.  314; 
lie  is  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  ibid.;  he  ferves  Tachos  again  without 
the  confent  of  his  republic,  318  ;  the  Athenians  employ  him  in  the  war 
againft  their  allies,  330;  he  dies  at  the  fiege  of  Cliio,  333  j  praife  of 
Chabrias,  3  30. 

Chreronea,  city  of  Bntotia,  famous  for  Philip’s  vitSory  over  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans,  and  for  that  of  Sylia  over  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  v. 
61,  viii.  1 14. 

•Chaleioicos,  a  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sparta,  iii.  73. 
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Chalcis,  city  of  iEtoiia,  hi.  224. 

Chajdasans,  addicted  to  the  ftudy  of  judicial  altrology,  ii.  221  ;  the  feci  of 
Sabteaiis  formed  of  them,  227. 

Chares,  one  of  the  generals'  of  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with  the  allies, 
1V-  33zi  his  little  capacity,  ibid.  ;  he  writes  to  Athens  againft  !_V>  two 
colleagues,  353  ;  he  fullers  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  Artabafus,  339  ; 
lie  is  recalled  to  Athens,  ibid. ;  he  is  fent  to  the  aid  of  the  Cherfonefus, 
v.  48  ;  the  cities  refufe  to  open  their  gates  to  him,  ibid.  ;  he  is  defeated 
at  Chadoneu  by  Philip,  61. 

Cha  rilaus  made  king  of  Sparta  hy  Lycurgus,  ii.  261. 

Chat  on,  rheban,  receives  Pelopidas  and  the  confpirators  into  his  houfe, 
iv.  266  ;  he  is  eleCted  Boetarch,  269. 

Charondas  is  cholen  legiflator  at  Thurium,  iii.  159  ;  he  kills  himfelf  upon 
having  broken  one  of  his  own  laws,  161. 

Chelidonida,  daughter  of  Leotychidas,  and  wife  of  Cleonymus,  vi.  151; 
her  paffion  for  Acrotates,  ibid. 

Chconida,  wife  of  Cleombrotus,  vi.  218  ;  her  tendernefs  for  her  hufband, 
ibid. 

Cheops  and  Cephrcenus,  kings  of  Egypt,  and  brothers  equally  inhuman 
and  impious,  i.  198. 

Chilo,  one  of  the  feven  fages  of  Greece,  ii.  312. 

Child,  Lacedaimonian,  attempts  to  attend  the  tlrrone  of  Sparta,  but  inef¬ 
fectually,  vi.  281. 

Ch.o,  ifland  of  Greece,  extolled  for  its  excellent  trine,  ii.  247. 

Chirilophus,  LaceJauncaian,  is  cholen  general  by  the  troops  that  made  the 
retreat  or  the  Ten  Thoufand,  iii.  359. 

Chorus  ufed  in  Tragedy,  i.  80. 

Chryfantes,  commander  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  at  the  battle  of  Thymbria, 
ii.  95. 

Cicero  (M.  Tullius),  his  military  exploits  in  Syria,  viii.  ,c  ;  he  refufes  a 
triumph,  and  why,  31  ;  by  his  credit  he  cav.fes  Pompey  to  be  appointed 
general  agaiufl  Mithridates  :  his  connfel  to  Lentulus,  upon  rein- 
flating  Ptolemy  Auletes,  207  ;  he  difeovers  the  tomb  of  Archimedes, 
89  ;  parallel  between  Cicero  and  Demoflhenes,  v.  403. 

Cilicia,  province  of  Alia  Minor,  i.  26. 

Cilles,  Ptolemy’s  lieutenant,  iufes  a  battle  againfl  Demetrius,  who  takas 
him  prifuner,  vi.  36. 

Cimmerians,  people  of  Scythia  ;  they  are  driven  oat  of  their  country,  and 
go  to  Aria,  ii  43  ;  Halyattes  king  of  Lydia  obliges  them  to  quit  it,  ibid. 

Cimon,  for.  of  Miltiades,  when  very  young,  fignahzes  himfelf  by  his  piety 
to  his  father,  ii.  377  ;  he  encourages  the  Athenians  by  his  example  to 
abandon  their  city  and  to  embark,  iii.  33  ;  he  diltinguilhes  himfelf  at 
the  battle  of  Salamin,  42  ;  he  commands  the  licet  fent  by  the  Greeks  to 
deliver  their  allies  from  the  Perfian  yoke,  in  conjunction  with  Ariflides, 
69;  the  Athenians  place  Cimon  at  the  head  of  their  armies  after  The- 
miflocies  retires,  92  ;  he  makes  feveral  conquetts  in  Thrace,  and  lcttles 
a  colony  there,  ibid.;  lie  makes  himfelf  mailer  of  the  ifle  of  Scyros, 
where  he  finds  the  bones  of  Thefeus,  which  he  brings  to  Athens,  93  ;  his 
conduct  in  the  divifion  of  the  booty  with  the  allies, ibid.  ;  Cimon  gains 
two  victories  over  the  Perfians,  near  the  river  Eurymedoti,  in  one  day, 
95>  96  >  worthy  life  which  he  makes  of  the  riches  taken  from  the 
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enemy,  ibid.  ;  he  makes  new  couquefts  in  Thrace,  ibid. ;  he  marches  to 
the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  attacked  hy  the  helots,  115  ;  he  is  ba- 
niihed  by  the  Athenians,  ibid  ;  he  quits  his  retreat,  and  repairs  to  his 
tribe  to  fight  the  I.acedatmonians,  ij6;  he  is  recalled  from  banilhment, 
ibid  he  re-eftabliihes  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  117  ;  he  gains 
many  victories,  which  oblige  the  Perfians  to  conclude  a  treaty  highly 
glorious  for  the  Greeks,  ibid.  ;  he  dies  during  the  conclulion  of  the  trea¬ 
ty,  t  r8  •,  character  and  praife  of  Cimon,  ibid. 

Cineas,  Thefialian,  famous  orator,  courtier  of  Pyrrhus,  vi.  149  ;  his  con- 
verfation  with  that  prince,  136  ;  Pyrrhus  fends  him  ambaflador  to  P.ome, 
1 35  ;  his  conduct  during  his  Ray  there,  136  ;  idea  which  he  gives  Pyrr¬ 
hus  of  the  Roman  fenate,  ibid. 

Cinna,  his  oppreffions  and  cruelties  at  Rome,  viii.  116. 

Cios,  city  of  Bithynia.  Philip’s  cruel  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  vi.  347. 

Claudius  (Cento),  Roman  officer,  is  fent  by  Sulpitius  to  the  aid  of  Athens, 
vi-  3 S3  !  he  ravages  the  city  of  Chalcis,  ibid. 

Claudius  (C.)  fent  by  the  Romans  into  Achaia  ;  his  conduct  in  refpedl  to 
that  people,  vii.  226. 

ClazoiYtenat,  a  city  of  Ionia,  ii.  247. 

Clcades,  1  heban,  endeavours  to  excufe  the  rebellion  of  his  country  to 
Alexander,  v.  94. 

Cleander,  Alexander’s  lieutenant  in  Media,  affaffinates  Parmenio  by  his  or¬ 
der,  V.  222. 

Clear  elm  3.  Lacedaemonian  captain,  takes  refuge  with  Cyrus  the  younger,, 
iii.  336  ;  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  troops  in  that  prince’s 
expedition  againft  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  338  ;  he  is  victorious  on  his- 
fide  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  344  i  he  commands  the  Greek  troops  in 
their  retreat  after  the  battle,  351  ;  he  is  feized  by  treachery,  and  fent  to 
Artaxerxes,  who  caufes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  355  ;  praife  of  Clearchus, 
356-  v 

Cleobulus,  one  of  thefeven  fages  of  Greece,  ii.  313. 

Cleocritus  of  Corinth  appeafes  the  difpute  between  the  Athenians  and  La¬ 
cedaemonians  after  the  battle  ofPlataea,  iii.  54. 

Cieombrotus,  king  of  Sparta,  marches  againft  the  Thebans,  iv.  270;  he  is 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Leuftra,  280. 

Cieombrotus,  fon-in-law  of  Leonidas,  caufes  himfelf  to  be  elected  king  of 
Sparta  to  the  prejudice  of  his  father-in-law,  vi.  214;  he  is  dethroned 
foon  after  by  Leonidas,  218,  and  banilhed  from  Sparta,  219. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  rtfufes  to  join  the  Ioniansin  their  revolt  againft 
the  Perfians,  ii.  356  ,  he  marches  againft  the  people  of  ^Jgina,  368  ; 
he  effedts  the  expulfion  of  his  colleague  Demaratus  from  the  throne,  ibid. , 
he  reduces  the  people  of  .ffgina,  and  dies  foon  after,  ibid. 

Cleomenes,  fonof  Leonidas,  marries  Agiatis.vi.  223  ;  be  afeends  the  throne, 
of  Sparta,  224  ;  he  enters  into  a  war  with  the  Achtcans,  225  ;  he  gains 
many  advantages  over  them,  ibid.  &c.  ;  he  reforms  the  government  of 
Sparta,  and  re-eftablifhes  the  ancient  difeiphne,  227  5  he  gams  new  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  Achteans,  229,  &c. ;  he  fends  his  mother  and  children 
as  hoftages  into  Egypt,  233  ;  he  takes  Megalopolis  J»y  furprife,  436  ;  he  is 
defeated  at  Selaiia  by  Antigonus  king  of  Macedonia,  244  ;  he  retires 
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ir.to  Egypt,  247  ;  he  cannot  obtain  permifiion  to  return  into  his  country, 
27J  ;  unfortunate  death  of  Cleomenes,  276  ;  his  character,  223,  247. 

Cleon,  Athenian,  his  extraction,  iii.  169  ;  by  his  credit  with  the  people,  he 
prevents  the  conclufion  of  a  peace  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  197  ;  he 
reduces  the  Lacedxmonians,  fiiut  up  in  the  ifland  of  Sphadteria,  200  ;  he 
marches  againft  Brafidas,  and  advances  to  the  walls  of  Amphipolis,  2  12  ; 
furprifed  by  Brafidas,  he  flies  and  is  killed  by  afoldier,  213. 

Cleon,  flatterer  in  Alexander’s  court,  endeavours  to  perfuade  the  Macedoni¬ 
ans  to  proflrate  themfelves  before  that  prince,  v.  144. 

Cleonis  commands  the  troops  of  the  Meffeuians  in  the  firft  war  with  Sparta, 
i.  112;  after  the  battle  of  Ithoma,  he  difputes  the  prize  of  valour  with 
Ariftomenes,  115  ;  he  afterwards  difputes  the  crown  with  him,  on  the 
death  of  king  Euphses,  116. 

Cieonymus,  Spartan,  being  difappointed  of  the  throne,  retires  to  Pyrrhus, 
and  engages  him  to  march  againft  Sparta,  vi.  15 1  ;  hiftorv  of  this 
Cieonymus,  ibid. 

Cleopatra,  niece  of  Attains,  marries  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  v.  69. 

Cleopatra,  Philip’s  daughter,  is  married  to  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  v, 
70  ;  Antigonus  caufes  her  to  be  put  to  death,  vi.  42. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  is  promifed  and  then  given 
in  marriage  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  vi.  366,  407  ;  after  her  hufband’s 
death  Are  is  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  her  fon’s  guardian, 
vii.  70;  death  of  that  princefs,  102. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  cf  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  makes  311  accommodation  be¬ 
tween  her  brothers,  Philonieter  and  Evergetes,  vii.  Ill  ;  after  the  death 
of  Philometer  her  htifband,  fhe  marries  Phyfeon,  287  ;  that  prince  puts 
her  away,  to  marry  one  of  her  daughters,  309  ;  the  Alexandrians  place 
her  upon  the  throne  in  Pbyfcon’s  Head,  ibid.  ;  fhe  is  obliged  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  Syria,  311. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  is  married  to  Alexander  Bala, 
vii.  282  ;  her  father  takes  her  from  Alexander,  and  marries  her  to  De¬ 
metrius,  285  ;  whilft  her  hufband  is  kept  prifoner  by  the  Parthians, 
fne  marries  Antiochus  Sidetes,  295  ;  after  the  death  of  Sidetes,  fhe  re¬ 
turns  to  Demetrius,  311  ;  lhecaufesthegatesofPtolemaisto.be  fliut 
againft  him,  ibid. ;  (he  kills  Seieucus  her  eldeft  fon,  313;  fhe  dies  of 
potion  fhe  would  have  given  her  fecond  fon  Grypus,  314.  . 

Cleopatra,  Philometer’s  daughter,  marries  Phyfeon,  vii.  287;  after  her 
hufband’s  death,  file  reigns  in  Egypt  with  her  fon  Lathyrus,  whom  fhe 
firft  obliges  to  repudiate  ins  eldeft  After  Cleopatra,  and  to  marry  his 
ydungeft  After  Selena,  315;  (he  gives  her  fon  Alexander  the  kingdom 
of  Cyprus,  ibid. ;  file  takes  his  wife  Selena  from  Lathyrus,  drives  him 
out  of  Egypt,  and  fets  his  younger  brother  Alexander  upon  the  throne, 
322  ;  file  aids  this  prince  againft  his  brother,  323  ;  fhe  marries  Selena 
to  Antiochus  Grypus,  325  ;  Alexander  caufes  her  to  be  put  to  death, 
T-7- 

Cleopatra,  Phyfeon’s  daughter,  and  wife  of  Lathyrus,  is  repudiated  by  her 
hufband,  vii.  316  ;  fhe  gives  herfelf  to  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  ibid.  ; 
Tryphxnaher  filler  caufes  her  to  be  murdered,  317. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Lathyrus.  See  Berenice. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  afeends  the  throne  of  Egyyt  in  con* 
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jtnuSion  with  -her  cldeft  ijrothcx,  viil.  176;  fhe  is  dethroned  by  the 
young  king  s  guardians,  ibid  ;  the  ruifes  troops  toreinftate  herfelf,  177  ; 
fhe  repairs  to  Cadaia  and  with  what  view,  l3o;  Ctefar  eftablifhes  her 
queen  of  Egypt  jointly  with  her  brother,  186  ;  fhe  puts  her  brother  to 
death,  and  reigns  alone  in  Egypt,  187.;  .after  Cajfar’s  death,  fhe  declares 
for  the  Triumvirs,  ibid.  ;  fne  goes  to  Antony  at  Tarfus,  188  7  gets  the 
afeendant  of  him,  t8y  ;  fhe  carries  him  to  Alexandria,  191.;  her  jealpu- 
fy  of  OJl.tvia,  193  ;  coronation  of  Cleopatra  and  her  children,  196  ;  fhe 
accompanies  Antony  in  his  expeditions,  195  ;  the  Romans,  declare  war 
againft  her,  aot  ;  fhe  flies  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  202  ;  and  returns 
to  Alexandria,  203  ;  fne  endeavours  to  gain  Auguftus,  and  to  facrifice 
Antony  to  him,  203  ;  fhe  retires  into  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
to  avoid  Antony’s  fury,  206;  that  Roman  expires  in  lu-r  arms,  207; 
fhe  obtains  permiffion  from  Cxfar  to, bury  Antony,  208  ;  fne  has  a  cci> 
verfatlun  with  Csefar,  209,  &c.  ;  to  avoid  levying  as  an  ornament  in 
Csefar’s  triumph,  fhe  dies  by  the  bite  of  an  ul'pick,  2xr. 

Cleophes,  mother  of  AfTacanus, king  o;  the  Mazega:,  reigns  after  the  death 
of  her  fon,  v.  233  fhe  furrenders  to  Alexander,  who  remftates  her  in 
her  dominions,  234. 

Cleophon,  Athenian  orator,  animates  the  Athenians  againft  the  I.accd .e- 
monians,  iii.  290  ;  his  charadler,  ibid. 

Clinias,  citizen  of  Sicyone,  is  put  to  death  by  Abantidas,  vi.  192. 

Clinias,  Greek,  of  the  ifland  of  C'o.,  commands  the  Egyptians  in  their  re¬ 
volt  againft  Ochus,  and  is  killed  in  a  battle,  iv.  347.  .  • 

Cliithenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyone  :  his  method  in  the  choice  of  a  fqn-in-!aw,  ii. 
2 94 • 

Clifthenes,  of  the  family  of  the  AlnjteonidtE,  forms  a  faction  at  Athens,  ii. 
301  ;  he  is  obliged  to  quit  that  place,  but  returns  foon  after,  ibid, 

Clitomachus,  Carthaginian  philofopher,  i.  237, 

Clitus,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains,  faves  the  life  of  thaf  prince  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Granicus,  v.  toy  ;  Alexander  gives  him  the  government  of  the 
provinces  of  Artabafus,  237,  and  kills  him  the  feme  day  ata  feaft,  239,  &c. 

Clitus,  commander  of  Antipater’s  fleet,  gains  two  victories  over  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  v.  339  ;  Antigonus  takes  the  government  of  Lydia  from  him,  362. 

Clodius,  Roman,  is  taken  by  pirates,  againft  whom  he  bad  been  fent,  vii. 
.338  ;  he  requefts  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus  to  fend  him  money  for  pay¬ 
ing  his  ranfom,  ibid. ;  in  refentment  to  Ptolemy,  he  obtains  an  order 
from  the  Roman  people  for  difpoffcffing  him  of  his  dominions,  ibid. 

Clodius  (Appiusj)  isLent  byLucullus  to  Tigranes,  to  demand  Mithrichtes, 
viii.  133  ;  his  difeourfe  occaftons  the  army  to  revolt  againft  Lucullus, 
147  ;  charadter  of  Clodius,  ibid. 

Clondicus,  general  of  the  Gauls,  called  in  by  Perfcus  to  his  aid,  vii.  187. 

Cnidos,  a  maritime  city  of  Alia-  Minor,  famous  for  Conon’s  vidlory  over 
the  Lacedemonians,  iv.  27. 

Codrus,  the  laft  king  of  Athens,  ii.  254. 

C'oelofyria,  province  of  Afu  Minor,  i.  26. 

Cnenus,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains,  fpeaks  to  him  in  behalf  of  his  foldiers, 
v.  270;  his  death,  272;  his  praife,  ibid. 

Colchis,  province  of  Afia,  i.  23. 

Colonies,  advantages  derived  from  them  by  the  ancients,  i-  230. 

Colofius  of  Rhodes :  defeription  of  it,  vi.  70 ;  fate  of  that  ftatue,  ibid. 
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Combats,  public  ones  of  Greece,  i.  ji,  &c. ;  why  encouraged,  ibid.;  re¬ 
wards  granted  to  the  vigors,  70 ;  difference  of  tire  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  their  tafte  for  thel'e  combats,  72  ;  difputes  for  the  prizes  of  poetry,  74. 

Comedy  :  its  beginnings  and  origin,  i.  88  ;  comedy  divided  into  three 
clafies;  the  ancient,  ibid.  ;  the  middle,  94;  the  new,  95. 

Concn,  Athenian  general,  is  Ihut  up  by  Callicratidas  in  the  port  of  Mity- 
lene,  iii.  302 ;  he  is  delivered  foon  after,  ibid.  ;  he  retires  into  Cyprus 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  fEgofpotamos,  313  ;  he  goes  to  Ar- 
taxerxes,  who  makes  him  admiral  of  his  fleet,  iv.  27  ;  he  defeats  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  near  Cmdos,  28  ;  he  rebuilds  the  walls  of  Athens,  33  ;  he 
is  fent  by  the  Athenians  to  Tiribafus,  who  imprifons  him,  34;  death  of 
Conon,  35  ;  immunities  granted  by  the  Athenians  to  himfelf  and  his 
children,  ibid. 

Conon  of  Samos,  mathematician,  vi.  182. 

Corcyra,  lfland  in  the  Ionian  fea,  with  a  city  of  the  fame  name,  ii.  247  ;  its 
inhabitants  promife  aid  to  the  Greeks  againft  the  Perfians,  iii.  20 ;  dis¬ 
pute  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth,  131. 

Corinth,  its  different  forms  of  government,  ii.  255;  difpute  with  Corcyra, 
which  occafions  the  Peloponnefian  war,  iii.  131;  Corinth  fends  aid  to 
the  Syracufans  befieged  by  the  Athenians,  232 ;  enters  into  a  league 
againft  Sparta,  iv.  23  ;  is  belieged  by  Agefilaus,  33  ;  fends  Timoleon  to 
tire  aid  of  Syracufe  againft  Dionyfius  the  younger,  244;  is  obliged  by 
the  peace  of  Antalcides  to  withdraw  her  garrifon  from  Argos,  25  7  ; 
gives  Alexander  the  freedom  of  the  city,  v.  294  ;  enters  into  the  Ach®- 
an  league,  vi.  202  ;  infults  the  deputies  fent  by  Metellus  to  appeafe  the 
troubles,  vii.  247  ;  the  Romans  deftroy  Corinth  entirely  ,  250. 

Cornelia,  Pompey’s  wife,  fees  her  hufband  affaffinated  before  her  eyes,  viii. 
178. 

Coronea,  city  of  Bceotia,  famous  for  the  vidtery  of  Agefilaus  over  the 
Thebans,  iv.  30. 

Corvus  (or  Crane),  machine  of  war,  i.  281. 

Cos,  ifland  of  Greece,  Hippocrates’s  country,  iii.  174. 

Cofis,  brother  of  Orodes,  commands  the  army  of  the  Albanians,  viii.  158  7 
Pompey  kills  him  in  battle,  ibid. 

Cofmi,  magiftrates  of  Crete,  iv.  115. 

Cofteans,  very  warlike  nation  of  Media,  fubjedled  by  Alexander,  v.  297. 

Cothon,  name  of  the  port  of  Carthage,  i.  394. 

Cotta,  Roman  conful,  is  defeated  by  Mithridates,  viii.  126  ;  his  cruelties 
at  Heraclea,  136. 

Cotyla,  meafure  of  Attica,  iii.  196. 

Cotys,  king  of  the  Odryfse  in  Thrace,  declares  for  Perfeus  againft  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  vii.  152  ;  the  latter  difmifs  his  fon  without  ranfam,  216. 

Courfe,  or  Racing :  exercife  of  it  by  the  Greeks,  i.  6a ;  of  the  foot-race, 
63  ;  of  the  horfe-race,  64;  of  the  chariot-race,  6j. 

Cranaus,  king  of  Athens,  ii.  253. 

Craffus,  conful,  marches  againft  the  Parthians,  viii.  7  ;  he  plunders  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem,  8 ;  he  continues  his  march  againft  the  Parthians, 
ibid. ;  he  is  entirely  defeated  near  Can*,  19,  &c. ;  the  Parthians,  under 
pretence  of  an  interview,  feize  and  kill  him,  27. 

Craffus,  fon  of  the  former,  accompanies  his  father  in  his  expedition  againft 
the  Parthians,  viii,  1 7  ;  he  periihes  in  the  battle  of  Carr*,  r  9, 
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Craterus,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  Alexander,  draws  on  the  ruin  of 
Phi-lotas  by  his  difcourfe,  v.  119  ;  he  fpeaks  to  Alexander  in  the  name 
of  the  army,  and  upon  what  occafion,  275  ;  that  prince  gives  him  the 
government  of  Macedonia  which  Antipater  had  before,  292;  provinces 
which  fell  to  him  after  Alexander’s  death,  331  ;  he  marries  Phila,  An¬ 
tipater’s  daughter,  347  ;  he  is  defeated  by  Eumenes,  and  killed  in  the 
battle,  354. 

Crateficlea,  mother  of  Cieomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  is  fent  by  her  fon  as  an 
hoftage  into  F.gypt,  vi.  233  ;  generous  fentiments  of  that  princefs,  ibid. 

Cratefipolis,  wife  of  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Polyfperchon,  corrects  the  info- 
lence  of  the  Sicyonians,  who  had  killed  her  hufband,  and  governs  that 
city  with  wifdom,  vi.  19. 

Crefphontes,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Heraclidas,  re-enters  Peloponnefus, 
where  Miffenia  falls  to  him  by  lot,  ii.  257. 

Crete,  ifland  near  Greece,  defcription  of  it,  ii.  247  ;  laws  of  Greece  infti- 
tuted  by  Minos,  iv.  112,  &c.  ;  the  Cretans  refufe  to  join  the  Greeks  at¬ 
tacked  by  Xerxes,  iii.  205  they  paffed  for  the  greateit  iiars  of  antiquity, 
iv.  119. 

Crifpiiius  (QJ  fucceeds  Appius,  who  commanded  with  Marcellus  at  the 
fiege  of  Syracufe,  viii.  8 1 

Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens,  caufes  Theramenespone  of  his 
colleagues,  to-be  put  to  death,  iii.  327  ;  he  prohibits  the  in  fraction  of 
the  youth  by  Socrates,  328;  he  is  killed  fighting  againft  Thralybulus, 
ibid. 

Crito,  intimate  friend  of  Socrates,  cannot  perfuade  him  to  efcape  out  of  pri- 
fon,  iv.  88. 

Critolaus,  Peripatetic  philofopher,  his  embuffy  to  Rome,  vii.  235. 

Critolaus,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Achieans,  animates  them  againft  the 
Romans,  vii.  246,  See.  ;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  248. 

Crocodile,  amphibious  animal,  adored  in  Egypi,  i.  164. 

Croefus,  king  of  Lydia,  ii.  49  ;  his  conquefts,  30;  his  means  to  try  the  ve¬ 
racity  of  the  oracles,  ii.  55,-  deceived  by  the  anfwer  of  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  he  undertakes  a  war  with  the  Perfians,  56;  he  lofes  a  battle 
againft  Cyrus,  78;  he  is  defeated  near  Thymbria,  97  ;  Cyrus  befieges 
him  in  Sardis,  100;  and  takes  him  prifoner,  101  ;  in  what  manner  he 
efcaped  the  punifhment  to  which  he  had  been  condemned,  102  ;  cha¬ 
racter  of  Croefus,  52  ;  his  riches,  50  ;  his  proteiflion  of  the  learned,  ibid. ; 
his  reception  of  Solon,  ibid. ;  his  conversation  with  that  philofopher,  31  ; 
on  what  occafion  he  dedicated  a  ftatue  of  g'oid  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  to 
the  woman  i\  ho  baked  his  bread,  i.  50. 

Cromwell;  his  death  compared  with  that  of  Dicnyfius  the  tyrant,  iv.  206. 

Croton,  city  of  Greece,  iii.  157. 

Crowns  granted  to  the  victorious  combatants  in  the  games  of  Greece,  i.  32. 

Ctefias,  of  Cnidus,  pradhfes  pbyfic  in  Perfia  with  great  reputation,  iv.  a  ; 
.his  works  place  him  in  the  number  of  the  hiftorians,  3. 

Cunaxa,  city  famous  for  the  battle  between  Artaxcrxes  and  his  brother 
Cyrus,  iii.  34 1. 

Cyaxares  I.  reigns  in  Media,  ii.  42  ;  he  forms  the  fiege  of  Nineveh,  ibid.; 
an  irruption  of  the  Scythians  into  Media  obliges  him  to  raile  the  fiege; 
43  ;  he  befieges  Nineveh  again,  and  takes  it,  44  ;  his  death,  46. 

Cyaxares  II.  called  in  Scripture  Darius  the  Mede,  afeends  the  tinone  of 
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Media,  ii.  46  ;  he  fends  to  demand  aid  of  Perfia  againft  the  Affyrians,  64  ; 
expedition  of  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  againft  the  Babylonians,  76;  Cyaxares 
gives  his  daughter  to  Cyrus  in  marriage,  B6  ;  he  goes  to  Babylon  with 
that  prince,  and  forms  in  concert  with  him  the  plan  of  the  whole  mo¬ 
narchy,  127;  death  of  Cyaxares,  129. 

Cyrliadus,  prefident  of  the  aiTembiy  of  the  Achxans  held  at  Argos,  eludes 
Philip’s  propofal,  vi.  354. 

Cynasgirus,  Athenian.  His  tenacious  fiercenefs  againft  the  Perftans  in  a 
fea-fight  with  them,ii.  373. 

Cynifca,  fifter  of  Agefilaus,  difputes  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  and 
is  proclaimed  victorious,  i.  69,  iv.  30. 

Cynofcephale,  a  hill  in  Theffaly,  famous  for  the  victory  of  the  Romans 
over  Philip,  vi  3®!. 

Cyprus,  ill  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  delivered  from  the  Perfian  yoke  by 
the  Greeks,  iii.  69  ;  revolt  of  that  ifland  againft  Ochus,  iv.  342  ;  it  fub- 
mits,  346  ;  horrible  and  bloody  tragedy  that  paffes  there  at  the  death  of 
Nicocles,vi.  34;  after  having  been  governed  fometimes  by  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  and  fometimes  by  the  kings  of  Syria,  it  is  fubjeCled  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  vii.  329. 

Cypfelus,  Corinthian,  ufurps  fupreme  authority  at  Corinth,  and  tranfmits 
it  to  his  fon,  ii.  255. 

Cyropolis,  city" of  Sogdiana,  deftroyed  by  Alexander,  v.  227. 

Cyrus,  fon  of  Carubyfes  king  of  Perfia:  birth  of  that  prince,  ii.  46,  58  ; 
his  education,  ibid. ;  he  goes  to  his  grandfather  Aftyages,  60  ;  his  return 
into  Perfia,  63  ;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares  againft  the 
Babylonians,  64  ;  he  reduces  the  king  of  Armenia,  71  ;  he  gains  a  firft 
advantage  over  Crcefus  and  the  Babylonians,  77  ;  his  coadud  to  Pau- 
thaea.  So ;  he  challenges  the  king  of  the  Affyrians  to  a  tingle  combat, 
84;  he  returns  to  Cyaxares,  8j,  who  gives  him  his  daughter  i»  marri¬ 
age,  86  ;  Cyrus  marches  to  meet  the  Babylonians,  ii.  90  ;  he  gains  a  fa¬ 
mous  viftory  over  them  and  Crcefus  at  the  battle  of  Thymbrla,  97  ;  he 
makes  himfelf  matter  of  Sardis,  and  takes  Crcefus  prifoner,  rci  ;  he  ad¬ 
vances  to  Babylon,  and  takes  it,  115  ;  conduct  of  Cyrus  after  the  fak¬ 
ing  of  Babylon,  119  ;  he  fbews  himfelf  with  great  pomp  to  the  newly 
conquered  people,  123  ;  he  goes  to  Perfia,  126;  at  his  return  he  carries 
Cyaxares  to  Babylon,  and  forms  the  plan  of  the  whole  monarchy,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  him,  127;  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares  he  reigns  over  the 
Medes  and  Perftans,  129;  he  paffes  a  famous  ediCt  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  ibid.  -,  laft  years  of  Cyrus,  135;  his  difeourfe  with  his  children 
before  his  death,  136;  praile  and  character  of  Cyrus,  137  ;  his  conti¬ 
nual  attention  to  render  the  Divinity  the  worfhip  he  thought  due  to 
him,  99  ;  difference  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  in  reipe&  to  Cyrus 
the  Great,  144. 

Cyrus  the  younger,  fon  of  Darius,  is  made  governor  in  chief  of  all  the 
provinces  of  Afia  Minor  by  his  father,  iii.  207  ;  his  father  recalls  him, 
308  ;  after  ike  death  of  Darius,  he  forms  the  deftgn  of  aftaffinuting  his 
brother,  320  ;  he  is  lent  back  into  Alia  Minor,  321  ;  he  fecretly  raifes 
troops  againft  his  brother,  336  ;  he  lets  out  from  Sardis,  338  ;  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  341,  in  which  he  is  killed,  345;  chara&er  of  Cyrus,  348. 

Cy tilers,  ifland  of  Greece  lacing  Laconia,  ii.  247. 
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DiEDALA,  a  country  of  India  fubjedted  by  Alexander,  v.  2t2. 

Damippus,  Syracul'e,  fent  by  Epicydes  to  negotiate  with  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia,  viii.  82. 

Damis  difputes  with  Ariuomenes  the  fucceflion  to  the  kingdom  of  Meffe- 
nia  after  the  death  of  Euphss,  i  ti6. 

Damocntus  deputed  to  Nabis  by  the  zEtolians,  vi.  405  ;  his  infolent  an- 
fwer  to  Quintius,  413  ;  he  is  made  prifoner  of  war  at  die  fiege  of  He- 
raclea,  427. 

Damocritus,  chief  magiftrate  of  the  Ach;cans,  caufes  war  to  be  declared 
agamft  the  Lacedtemoniaus,  vii.  245. 

Damon,  friend  of  Pythias  :  trial  to  which  their  friendihip  was  put,  iv.  204. 

Danaus  forms  a  defign  to  murder  Sefoftm  his  brother,  i.  195  ;  he  retires 
into  Pelononnefus,  where  he  feizes  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  ibid. 

Dancing  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  iv.  138. 

Daniel,  prophet,  is  carried  into  captivity  to  Babylon,  ii.  28  ;  he  explains 
Nabucodonofor’s  fxrft  dream,  29,  and.  the  fecond,  33  •,  he  is  raided  to  the 
principal  offices  of  the  ftate,  30  ;  difeovers  the  fraud  of  the  priefts  of 
Bel,  and  caufcs  the  dragon  to  be  killed,  34;  vifions  of  the  prophet  Da- 
nit',  35  5  he  explains  to  Belfhazzar  the  vifion  that  prince  had  at  a  ban¬ 
quet,  113  ;  he  is  made  fuperintendent  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  127  ; 
he  is  thrown  iuto  the  lions  den,  128  ;  at  his  requeft  Cyrus  grants  the 
edidt  whereby  the  jews  are  permitted  to  return  to  Jerufaiem,  129; 
reflections  upon  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  132,  &c. 

Darics,  pieces  of  gold  ftruck  by  Darius  the  Mede,  ii.  128,  &c. 

Darius  the  Mede  :  Cyaxares  II.  king  of  the  Medes,  fo  called  in  feripture. 
See  Cyaxares. 

Darius,  fon  of  Hyftafpes :  he  enters  into  the  confpiracy  againft  "Sraerdis 
the  Magian,  ii.  158  ;  he  runs  him  through  with  his  fword,  139  ;  he  is 
made  king  of  PerCa,  by  an.  artiSce  of  his  groom,  160;  the  efteem  he 
acquires  by  his  wifuoni  and  prudence,  185  ;  he  quits  the  name  of  Ochu» 
to  affume  that  of  Darius,  321 ;  marriages  of  Darius,  ibid, ;  his  method 
for  tranfmitting  to  poflerity  the  manner  in  which  he  attained  the  fove- 
r«‘gi‘ty»  3M  ;  order  which  he  eftablifhes  in  tire  adminiftration  of  the 
finances,  ibid.  ;  his  moderation  in  impofing  tributes,  32 3  ;  the  Perfians 
give  him  the  furname  of  The  Merchant,  ibid. ;  he  fends  Democedes  the 
phyfkian  into  Greece,  328  ;  he  confirms  the  ediCt  of  Cyrus  in  favour 
of  the  Jews,  329 ;  his  gratitude  to  Sylofon,  whom  he  re-eftablrfhes 
king  of  Samos,  331  ;  Darius  reduces  Babylon  after  a  fiege  of  twenty 
months,  ii.  334;  expedition  of  Darius  againft  the  Scythians,  335  ;  Ar- 
tabanus  s  remonftrances  to  Darius,  344!  barbarous  action  of  Darius  to 
the  three  children  of  CEbalus,  345;  Darius  conquers  India,  352;  he 
conceives  the  defign  of  making  himlelf  mailer  of  Naxus,  334  ;  the 
Ionian*  revolt  againft  Darius,  333  ;  he  re~eftablifhes  the  Tyrians  in 
their  ancient  privileges,  ibid.  ;  refentment  conceived  by  Darius  againft 
tile  Athenians,  who  had  fliared  in  the  burning  of  Sardis,  338  ;  his  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Greece,  361  ;  he  lends  heralds  into  Greece,  to  found  the 
ftates,  and  to  demand  their  Tubmiffion,  3 h 8  ;  his  army  is  defeated  at 
Marathon,  373  ;  Darius  refolves  to  go  in  perfon  againft  Greece  and 
Egypt,  379  ;  he  choofes  his  fucceffor,  380  ;  his  death,  and  epitaph,  381 ; 
Ins  cliaradter,  382. 
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Darius,  eldcft  fon  of  Xerxes:  his  marriage  with  Artainta,  iii.  61  ;  he  is 
murdered  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  83. 

Darius  Nothus  takes  arms  againft  Sogdianus,  and  puts  him  to  death,  iii. 
203  ;  he  afcends  the  throne  of  Perfia,  and  changes  his  name  from 
Ochus  to  Darius,  204;  he  caufes  his  brother  Arfites,  who  had  revolted 
againft  him,  to  be  fmothered  in  afhes,  ibid.  ;  puts  a  flop  to  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  Pifuthnes,  203,  and  punifhes  the  treafon  of  Artoxares  his  prin¬ 
cipal,  eunuch,  206:  he  quells  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  207,  and  that  of 
Media,  ibid.;  he  gives  the  government  of  Afia  Minor  to  Cyrus  his 
younger  fon,  ibid.  ;  recalls  him  to  court,  308  ;  death  of  Darius  Nothus, 
318;  his  memorable  words  to  Artaxerxes  his  fucceffor  at  his  death, 
3i9- 

Darius,  fon  of  Artaxerxes  Mnernon,  confpires  againft  his  father’s  life,  iv. 
323  ;  his  confpiracy  is  difrovered  and  punifhed,  ibid. 

Darius  Codomanus  is  placed  by  Bagoas  upon  the  throne  of  Perfia,  iv. 
351  ;  he  lofes  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  againft  Alexander,  v.  105; 
he  orders  Mennlon  the  Rhodian  to  carry  the  war  into  Macedonia,  112  ; 
Darius  refolves  to  command  in  perfon,  ibid.  ;  Caridemus,  his  free  re- 

•  monftrances  to  Darius,  117;  famous  victory  of  Alexander  over  Darius 
near  the  city  of  Iffus,  129;  Darius’s  haughty  letter  to  Alexander,  v. 
136  ;  fecond  letter  of  Darius  to  Alexander,  158  ;  Darius  receives  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  wife’s  death,  176  ;  his  prayer  to  the  gods  upon  being  told 
in  what  manner  file  had  been  treated  by  Alexander,  177  ;  Darius  pro- 
poles  new  conditions  of  peace  to  Alexander,  which  are  not  excepted, 
180  :  famous  battle  of  Arbeia  wherein  Darius  is  defeated,  183  ;  retreat 
of  Darius  after  the  battle,  189  ;  he  quits  Ecbatana,  201  ;  his  fpeech  to 
his  principal  officers  to  induce  them  to  march  againft  the  enemy,  ibid. ; 
he  is  betrayed  and  laid  in  chains  by  BeiTns  and  Ne’oarzanes,  203  ;  un¬ 
happy  death  of  that  prince,  204;  his  laft  words,  ibid. 

Darius,  king  of  the  Medes,  is  l'ubducd  by  Ponipey,  viii.  159. 

Datamcs,  Carian,  lucceeds  his  father  Gamifares  in  the  government  ofLeu- 
co-Syria,  iv.  49  ;  he  reduces  Thvus  governor  of  Paphlagonia,  who  had 

■  revolted  againft  the  king  of  Perfia,  50;  he  receives  the  command  of 
the  army  uefigned  for  Egypt,  ibid. ;  he  is  ordered  to  reduce  Afpis,  ibid, 
he  revolts  againft  Artaxerxes,  and  gains  feveral  advantages  over  the 
troops  lent  againft  him,  52,  53  ;  he  is  afiaffinated  by  order  of  Artaxer¬ 
xes,  54. 

Datis  commands  the  army  of  the  Perfians  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ii. 
37  f- 

Debts :  laws  of  the  Egyptians  in  refpedi  to  thofe  who  contradfecl  debts, 
i.  161  ;  Solon’s  law  for  annihilating  debts,  ii.  286. 

Deceha  :  fort  of  Attica,  iii.  247  ;  is  fortified  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  238. 

Deidatnia,  daughter  of  ASacides,  wife  of  Demetrius  fon  of  Antigonus,  vi. 
83  ;  her  death,  ibid. 

Dejoces  forms  the  defign  of  afeending  the  throne  of  Media,  ii.  36  ;  he  is 
chofen  king  by  unanimous  confent,  37  ;  conduct  of  Dejoces  in  govern¬ 
ing  his  kingdom,  ibid. ;  he  builds  Ecbatana,  39  ;  means  which  he  ufes 
for  acquiring  the  refipeift  of  his  fubjedts,  40. 

Dejotarus,  prince  of  Galatia;  Ponipey  gives  him  Armenia  Minor,  viii, 
162. 

Delos,  one  of  the  Cyclades ;  the  common  treafures  of  Greece  depofited  in  r 
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that  ifland.  iii.  76  ;  tlie  Athenians  fend  a  ft  ip  every  year  to  Delos,  iv. 
87  ;  Archelaus  fubjeCts  Delos,  and  reftorcs  it  to  the  Athenians,  vni. 
106. 

DelphoSj  city  of  Phocis,  famous  for  Apollo’s  oracle  there,  i.  42  ;  the  Py- 
thia  and  Sybil  of  Delphi,  ibid.  ;  temple  of  Delphos  burnt  and  rebuilt, 
49- 

Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  i.  152. 

Deluge  of  Deucalion,  ii.  253  ;  that  of  Ogyges,  ibid. 

Demades  oppofes  the  advice  of  Demofthenes,  v.  27  ;  he  is  taken  prifoaer 
at  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  62  ;  he-  goes  ambaffador  to  Alexander  from 
the  Athenians,  94 ;  he  prepares  the  decree  for  the  death  of  Demofthe- 
nes,  341;  Demades,  with  his  fon, killed,  360. 

Demarata,  wife  of  Andrauodorus ;  fte  perl'uades  her  hufband  not  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  fenate  of  Syracufe,  viii.  69  ;  fte  is  killed,  71. 

Deinaratus,  king  of  Sparta,  expelled  the  throne  by  Cleonienes  his  colleague, 
ii.  368  :  his  fine  and  noble  anlwer  to  Xerxes,  iii.  18  ;  vain  and  infoient 
demand  of  Demaratus  to  Artaxerxes,  90. 

Demetrius  (Pha'ereus):  he  is  obliged  to  quit  Athens,  and  is  condemned  to 
die  in  his  abfence,  v.  343,  vi.  2  ;  Cafiander  fettles  him  there  to  govern 
the  republic,  7  ;  his  wifdom  and  ability  in  the  government,  8,  dec. ; 
•360  Hatties  are  erecSted  to  him  out  of  gratitude,  43  ;  reflection  upon 
that  great  number  of  ftatues  eredted  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  51 ;  .he 
retires  to  1  hebes  after  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
46  ;  his  ftatues  are  thrown  down,  and  he  is  condemned  to  die  at  Athens, 
49  i  he  takes  refuge  with  Cafiander,  and  afterwards  in  Egypt,  vi.  50  ; 
he  is  made  intendant  of  king  Ptolemy’s  library,  101  ;  his  death,  112  i 
character  of  his  eloquence  and  writings,  113,  &c. 

Demetrius,  fon  of  Antigonus,  furnamed  Poliorcetes  ;  his  character,  vi.  32 ; 
he  begins  to  make  himfelf  known  in  Alia  Minor,  ibid. ;  he  lofes  a  bat¬ 
tle  at  Gaza  againft  Ptolemy,  34;  he  gains  one  foon  after  againft  Cilles, 
the  fame  Ptolemy’s  lieutenant,  36  ;  he  is  fent  by  his  father  to  Babylon 
againft  Scleucus,  39  ;  he  makes  Ptolemy'  raile  the  liege  of  Halicarnaf- 
fus,  40 ;  he  makes  himfelf  mailer  of  Athens,  46  ;  and  reinftates  the  de- 
mocratical  government,  48,  &c.;  excefiive  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  to 
him,  ibid.  &c.;  his  marriage,  51  ;  he  befieges  Salamina,  53,  &c.  ami 
takes  it,  54 ;  he  receives  the  title  of  king,  ibid.  5  his  conduCt  in  war  and 
peace,  57,  &c. 

Demetrius  forms  the  fiege  of* Rhodes,  vi.  j8  he  makes  Callander  raile  ' 
the  hege  or  Atnens,  74 ;  excefiive  honours  which  he  receives  in  that 
city,  ibid  ;  he  marries  Deidanna,  75. ;  he  is  proclaimed  general  of  the 
Wrecks,  and  initiated  into  the  great  and  lefler  royfteries,  ibid. ;  he  is-  de¬ 
feated  at  the  buttle  of  Ipfus,  78  ;  Athens  ftuts  her  gates  againft  him, 

"  ~  i  be  takes  that  city,  86;  he  forms  the  defign  of  fubjeCting  the  Lace¬ 
demonians,  87;  he  lofes  almoll  at  the  fame  time  all  his  dominions  in 
-Alia,  ibid.;  Demetrius,  called  in  to  the  aid  of  Alexander,  Calender's 
fon,  deftroys  him,  and  is  proclaimed  king  of  Macedonia,  88 ;  he  makes 
great  preparations  for  recovering  his  father’s  empire  in  Afia,  89 ;  he  i* 
obliged  to  abandon  Macedonia,  90  ;  he  furrenders  himfelf  to  Seleucus. 
who  keeps  him  prifoner,  96  ;  his  death,  ibid. 

Demetrius,  fon  and  predeceftbr  of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  vi.  184  -  his 
death,  190. 
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Demetrius  of  Phams,  prince  of  Illyria,  vi.  263  :  he  advifes  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia  to  carry  the  war  into  Italy,  297. 

Demetrius,  fou  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  is  given  as  an  hoftage  to  the 
Romans,  vi.  385  :  the  Romans  fend  him  back  to  his  father,  428  :  Philip 
lends  Demetrius  to  Rome,  vii.  55  :  Demetrius  jufcifies  his  father  to  the 
Romans,  71  :  he  returns  into  Macedonia,  72  :  Perfeus’s  fecret  plot  again!}, 
his  brother  Demetrius,  75  :  he  accufes  him  to  his  fathers  76  .-  Deme¬ 
trius’ defence  againft  the  accufations  of  Perfeus,  85.-  Philip  caufes  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  93. 

D  emetrius  Soter,  after  having  been  long  an  hoftage  at  Rome,  demands  pcr- 
rriiflion  to  return  into  Syria,  in  vain,  vii.  269  .•  he  flies  from  Rome,  277: 
he  afcends  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  receives  the  furname  of  Soter  from 
the  Babylonians,  ibid. :  he  makes  war  againft  the  Jews,  ibid.’:  he  places 
Holophernes  upon  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  232,280  :  the  Romans  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  king  of  Syria,  ibid. :  he  abandons  himfelf  to  feafting  and 
voluptuoufnefs,  ibid.:  confpiracy  againft  him,  281  .■  he  endeavours  to 
engage  the  Jews  in  his  interefts,  ibid.  :  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  283; 

Demetrius  Nicator,  fon  of  Demetrius  Soter,  claims  the  crown  of  Syria,  vii. 
285  :  He  marries  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  ibid  :  he  drives 
Alexander  the  ufurper  out  of  Syria,  and  remains  in  quiet  poffeffion  of 
the  throne,  286  ;  excefles  of  Demetrius,  287  :  Jonathan  fends  him  aid 
againft  the  people  of  Antioch,  289  :  he  is  driven  out  of  Syria,  290  :  his 
manner  of  living  at  Laodicea,  whither  he  had  retired,  292  :  he  is  taken 
prifoner  in  an  expedition  againft  the  Parthians,  293  :  he  marries  Ro- 
doguna,  daughter  of  Mithridates  king  of  Parthia,  ibid  :  he  makes  in- 
.effedlual  attempts  to  return  into  his  kingdom,  305  :  he  recovers  his  do¬ 
minions,  307  :  he  is  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Alexander  Zebina,  31.1 
his  death,  ibid. 

Demetrius  Euchares  is  eftabiifhed  king  at  Damafcus,  vii.  327. 

Demiurges,  magiftrates  among  the  Achseans,  vi.  37c. 

Democedes,  phyftcian  of  Crotona:  he  cures  Darius,  ii.  325:  hiftory  of 
that  phyfician,  326:  he  returns  into  Greece,  328:  he  fettles  at  Cro¬ 
tona,  where  he  marries  the  daughter  of  Milo  the  Athleta,  329. 

Demofthenes  is  chofen  by  the  Athenians  commander  of  a  fleet  for  the  aid 
of  Nicias  in  Sicily,  iii.  262  :  he  makes  an  attempt  againft  Syracufe  with¬ 
out  fuccefs,  264 :  he  is  reduced  to  furrender  at  the  diferetion  of  the  Sy- 
tacufans,  373  :  he  is  put  to  death,  373. 

Demofthenes  the  Orator  :  abridgment  of  his  life  to  the  time  when  he  be¬ 
gins  to  appear  in  the  tribunal  of  harangues,  iv.  351  ;  he  appears  for  the 
iirft  time  in  public,  and  encourages  the  Athenians  againft  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  war  of  Artaxerxes,  336  :  his  oration  in  favour  of  the  Me- 
galopolitans,  338  :  he  fpeaks  for  the  Rhodians,  341;  he  propofes  and 
occafions  the  palling  of  a  law  for  the  equipment  of  fleets,  which  annuls 
another  very  heavy  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  359  ;  his  difeourfe  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  law  that  granted  exemptions,  362:  Demofthenes,  upon  oc- 
cafion  of  Philip’s  attempt  to  i'eize  Thermopylae,  harangues  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  and  animates  them  againft  that  prince,  v.  23  ;  he  is  lent  ambaflador 
to  Philip,  31 ;  his  oration  upon  the  peace,  37  :  that  upon  the  Cherfone- 
fus,  39  :  Demofthenes  prclfes  the  Athenians  to  declare  for  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  a'gainft  Philip,  42  :  his  Philippics,  46:  his  oration  to  i’ruftratf 
the  effeds  of  Philip’s  letter  to  the  Athenians,  50  :  his  advice  after  the  j 
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taking  of  Elatea  by  that  prince,  57  ;  he  is  fent  upon  an  embafly  to  The¬ 
bes,  59  ;  he  flies  in  the  battle  of  Ch^ronea,  62  ;  he  is  cited  to  a  trial  be¬ 
fore  the  people,  who  acquit  him,  and  do  him  great  honours,  64  ;  Jh.(- 
chines  accufes  him,  66  ;  generofity  of  Demofthenes  to  his  accufers,  68  ; 
his  immoderate  joy  for  Philip’s  death,  72  ;  he  animates  the  people  againib 
Alexander,  v.  92;  he  prevents  the  Athenians  from  delivering  up  the 
orators  to  Alexander,  95  ;  Demofthenes  buffers  himfelf  to  be  corrupted 
by  Karpalus,  289;  he  is  condemned  and  hanifhed,  290  ;  he  is  recalled 
from  banifhment.  336;  he  quits  Athens  before  the  arrival  of  Antipater, 
341 ;  he  is  condemned  to  die,  ibid.  ;  he  puts  an  end  to  his  life  by  poi- 
fon  ;  344  ;  the  Athenians  eredt  a  llatue  of  brai's  to  him,  ibid 

Dercyllides,  furriamed  Siuphus,  receives  the  command  of  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nian  troops  in  the  room  of  Thymbron,  iv.  1  ;  he  takes  Aitolia  from 
Midias,  who  had  pofleffed  himfelf  of  it  by  putting  his  mother-in-law  ta 
death,  3 ;  he  fhuts  up  the  ifthmus  of  the  Thracian.  Cherfonelus,  ibid; 
truce  concluded  between  Dercyllides,  Pharnabazus,  and  TilTaphernc-,  5. 

Deferters  ■,  Charondas’s  law  in  refpedb  to  them,  iii.  160. 

Daucalion,  king  of  ThefTaly,  ii.  256  ;  deluge  of  Deucalion,  253,  257. 

Deucetius,  chief  of  the  people  called  Sicilians  ;  his  hiftory,  iii.  154- 

Diaius,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Achaean's,  fows  dil'cord  amongft  them,  v!I. 
245,  & c.  •,  he  takes  upon  him  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  roon  of 
Critolaus,  248  ;  his  unfortunate  end,  250. 

Dialedts ;  the  four  dialects  of  the  Greeks,  ii  258. 

Dicearchus,  ancient  admiral  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  and  accomplice 
with  Scopasin  the  confpiracy  againft  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  vi.  392. 

Dicearchus,  brother  of  Thoas,  general  of  the  dEtolians  :  he  is  deputed  by 
them  to  Antiochus,  vi,  406. 

Dido  her  hillory,  i.  242,  &c. 

Dinocrates,  architect :  he  prelides  in  the  building  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephel'us,  v.  107  ;  lingular  defign  of  a  temple  propofed  by  him  to  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philadelphus,  vi.  173. 

Dinomenes,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  army  fent  by  the  Syracufans  to 
the  aid  of  Mareellus,  viii.  75. 

Diodes,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Syracufans;  his  advice  concerning  the 
Athenians  taken  in  Sicily,  iii.  274. 

Diodorus,  Athenian,  oppofes  putting  to  death  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene, 
iii.  191. 

Diogenes  the  Cynic  refufes  to  be  initiated  into  the  Myfteries  of  Ceres 
Elcuftna,  i.  35  ;  he  receives  a  vifit  from  Alexander  the  Great,  v.  97. 

Diomedon,  one  of  the  generals  condemned  to  die  for  leaving  the  bodies  un- 
buried  of  thole  who  were  kilied  in  the  battle  of  Arginuf®  ;  his  fpeech 
before  his  death,  iii.  307 

Dion  of  Syracufe ;  his  chara&er,  &c.  friendlhip  with  Plato,  iv.  182;  he 
perfuades  Dionyfius  the  cider  to  have  fome  converfation  with  Plato, 
183  ;  his  marriage  with  Arete,  daughter  of  Dionyfius,  201  ;  his  gir.e- 
rofiry  to  Dionyfius  the  younger,  2c6  ;  he  becomes  odious  to  the  cour¬ 
tiers,  207  ;  Dion  determines  Dionyfius  to  invite  Plato  to  his  court,  210  ; 
the  courtiers  fpare  no  pains  to-diferedit  him  with  Dionyfius,  21 1  ;  he  is 
bammed', 2' 1 4  ;  he  refides  at  Athens,  216;  he  vifits  the  other  cities  of 
Greece,  ibid.  ;  Dionyfius  caufes  Dion’s  eftates  and  efifeifts  to  be  fold, 
218;  and  makes  his  wife  Arete  marry  Timocritus,  219;  Dion  deter- 
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mines  to  attack  him  with  open  force,  ibid.  &c;  he  embarks  on  board 
two  merchant  lhips  for  Syracufe,  221  ;  he  appears  before  the  walls  of 
the  city,  223  ;  fuccefs  of  his  enterprife,  ibid. ;  he  defeats  the  troops  of 
DionyCus,  224  ;  ingratitude  of  tht  Syracufans  to  Dion,  225  ;  he  retires 
toLeontium,  227  ;  he  is  recalled  by  the  Syracufans,  229  •,  he  delivers 
Syracufe,  and  pardons  his  enemies,  233,  &c. ;  Dion  enters  the  citadel, 
which  is  furrendered  to  him  by  the  fon  of  DionyCus,  and  is  reconciled 
to  his  wife  Arete,  235  ;  refiedKon  on  Dion’s  modefty,  ibid. ;  he  l'uffer’s 
Heraciides  to  be  put  to  death,  236  ;  Calippus  conceives  the  defign  of  af- 
faffinating  Dion,  and  puts  it  in  execution,  237. 

Dion,  famous  philofopher,  fer.t  by  the  Egyptians  ambaffador  to  Rome, 
againft  Ptolemy  Auletes,  viii.  169. 

DionyCus  the  Elder, tyrant  of  Syracufe:  his  peculiar  characteriftic,  iv.  167;. 
5 neans  which  he  ufes  for  pcfTeffrag  himfelf  of  the  tyranny,  ibid. ;  he  is  ap¬ 
pointed  generaliffimo  with  unlimited  power,  172  ;  he  fuccetds  in  having 
guards  aCigned  him,  173;  and  eftablifhes  himfelf  tyrant,  ibid. ;  at¬ 
tempts  at  Syracufe  and  in  Sicily  againft  him,  175  ;  he  makes  prepara¬ 
tions  fora  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  179;  the  people  of  Rhegium 
I  efufe  to  ally  themfelves  with  the  tyrant,  1 8 1  ;  he  marries  two  wives  at 
tiie  fame  time,  ibid.  ;  his  friendfhip  and  deference  for  Dion,  182  ,  he 
befieges  and  takes  Motya,  185  ;  he  is  defeated  at  fea,  186  ;  the  Syracu- 
fan  troops  gain  an  advantage  over  the  Carthaginians  in  the  abfence 
of  DionyCus,  188;  new  movements  at  Syracufe  againft  him,  ibid;  he 
entirely  defeats  the  Carthaginians,  and  obliges  them  to  quit  Sicily,  19 1 ; 
he  punilhes  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  193  ;  violent  puffion  of  Diony- 
iiusfor  poetry,  194,  201  ;  reflections  upon  that  tafte  of  his,  194,  195  ; 
he  fends  his  brother  Thearidcs  to  Olympia  to  difpute  the  prizes  of  the 
chariot- race  and  poetry,  194;  new  enterprifes  of  DionyCus  againft  the 
Carthaginians,  200 ;  he  carries  the  prize  of  poetry  at  Athens,  201; 
death  of  DionyCus,  ibid. ;  his  character,  202. 

DionyCus  the  younger  fucceeds  his  father,  iv.  205 ;  his  conduct  in  the  be-, 
ginning  of  his  reign,  207  ;  his  good  qualities,  208  ;  Dion  induces  Dio- 
nyfius  to  caufe  Plato  to  come  to  his  court,  210;  in  what  manner  Plato 
•is  received  there,  21 1 ;  wonderful  change  occaConed  by  the  prefence  of 
that  philofopher,  ibid.  ;  DionyCus  banilhes  Dior.,  ibid. ;  he  difmiflcs 
Plate,  21  j  •,  he  preffes  him  to  return  to  Syracufe,  with  which  Plato 
complies,  217  ;  DionyCus  grants  Plato  permiffion  to  return  into  Greece* 
<2i3  ;  embaffy  from  DionyCus  to  Dion,  who  had  poffeffed  himfelf  of  Sy- 
'  racufe,  224  ;  defeat  of  DionyCus’s  toops,  ibid. ;  method  which  he  tile* 
for  rendering  Dion  fufpetfted,  22-5  ;  he  retires  into  Italy,  227  s  he  re- 
«fcends  the  throne,  241;  Icetas  obliges  him  to  -flint  bimlelf  up  in '  the 
citadel  of  Syracufe,  245  ;  Dionyfitts  treats  with  Timoleon,  wha  fends 
him  to  Corinth,  247  ;  wife  anfwer  of  DionyCus  to  a  ftrangcr,  248. 
Diopithes,  chief  of  the  colony  fent  by  the  Athenians  into  the  Cherfonefus, 
makes  an  irruption  into  the  lands  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  v.  39 
he  is  accufed  by  Philip’s  peniicners,  and  defended  by  Demofthenes, 
ibid.  . 

ifeoboli ;  t’nofe  who  exercifed  themfelves  in  throwing  the  difeus,  1.  6l; 


ifeus,  kind  of  athletic  Conibat,  i.  61. 
Diftribution  of  lands  inftituted  at  Sparta  by 
upon  that  inftitution,  274. 


Lycurgus,  ii.  2.63  ;  reflections 
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Dodanim  the  fourth  of  the  Tons  of  Javin,  ii.  249, 

Dodona,  oracle  of  Dodona,  i.  41. 

Dolphins,  machine  of  war,  iii.  262. 

Domitius  iEnobarbus  fent  commiffioner  by  the  Romans  into  Achaia,  where 
he  commits  the  moll  enormous  opprelfions,  vii.  226. 

Donations ;  how  regulated  by  Solon,  ii.  290. 

Doric  dialect,  ii.  258. 

Doris,  country  of  ancient  Greece ;  origin  of  its  inhabitants,  ii.  2.58. 

Doris,  fecond  fon  of  Hellenus,  gives  his  name  to  Doris,  ii.  256. 

Dorylaus,  one  of  Mithridates’s  generals,  is  defeated  by  Sylla  in  the  plains 
of  Orchomer.cs,  viii.  115. 

Doryphori.  Body  of  troops,  guards  of  the  kings  of  Perfia,  ii.  202. 

Draco,  legiflator  of  Athens,  ii.  283  ;  his  laws  are  annulled  by  Solon,  287. 

Drypetis,  Hephai {lion’s  -widow.  She  is  deftroyed  perlidioufiv  by  Roxana, 

v.  333- 

Duilius,  conful,  commands  the  fleet  fitted  out  by  the  Romans,  i.  281 ;  he  is- 
the  firit  of  the  Romans  who  triumphed  for  a  viitory  at  fea,  282. 

Dymnus  confpires  againil  Alexander,  v.  216  ;  he  runs  himfelf  through 
with  his  fword,  217. 

EL 

ECBATANA,  capital  city  of  Media  :  its  foundation,  ii.  39. 

Ecnome,  city  of  Sicily,  famous  for  a  viiftory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  i.  280. 

Education  of  children  amor.gft  the  Perfians,  ii.  59;  at  Sparta,  266;  ii& 
Crete,  iv.  114;  at  Athens,  138;  it  was  regarded  by  thofe  nations  as  at* 
eflential  part  of  government,  ii.  266,  iv.  138. 

Eetion,  admiral  of  the  Athenians,  is  defeated  by  Ciitus,  who  commanded 
the  Macedonian  fleet,  v.  339. 

Egefimachus,  officer  in  Alexander's  army.  Raflmefs  that  coils  him  his 
life,  v.  2 J  7. 

Egefta,  city  of  Sicily:  its  foundation,  iii.  226  ;  its  inhabitants  implore  aid 
of  Athens  againft  the  Syracufans,  227. 

Egypt  divided  into  three  parts,  i.  133;  Upper  Egypt,  or  Thebais,  136; 
Middle  Egypt, -or  Heptanomis,  137  ;  Lower  Egypt,. or  Delta,  132  ;  fer¬ 
tility  of  Egypt,  179;  Egyptian  monarchy,  183  ;  Egypt  fubjedted  by 
the  Perfians, "ik  148;  and  afterwards  by  the  Macedonians,  v.  193. 

Egyptians,  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  136  ;  of  their  kings 
and  government,  137  ;  of  their  law's,  161  ;  of  the  priefts  and  religion 
of  the  Egyptians,  162;  ablurd  worihip  of  different  divinities,  164;  rea- 
fon^  for  this  worfhip,  167  ;  funeral  ceremomies,  169  ;  of  the  loldiery 
and  w'ars  of  the  Egyptians,  172  ;  of  the  manner  in  which  they  culti¬ 
vated  the  arts  and  fciences,  174  :  of  their  hufbandmen,  ihepherds,  and 
artilans,  176. 

Eton,  city  of  Thrace  ;  unhappy  fate  of  that  city,  iii.  92. 

Elatsea,  city  of  Phocis,  falls  into  Philip’s  hands,  v.  56. 

Eleazar,  Simon’s  brother,  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  exercifes  that  office  du¬ 
ring  the  minority  of  Onias,  vi.  89. 

Eleazar,  doctor  of  the  law,  prefers  death  to  eating  impure  meats,  vii.  1 19, 
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Eleazar,  one  of  the  fons  of  Mattathias,  facrifices  himfelf  in  a  battle  to  de¬ 
liver  his  people,  vii.  2,71. 

Eleazar,  of  the  fedt  of  the  Pharifees,  forms  a  falfe  accufation  againfl  Hyr- 
canus,  vii.  320. 

Eledtrion,  khig  of  Mycenae,  ii.  252- 

Eleuiis,  a  fmall  city  of  Attica,  where  -the  Athenians  celebrated  a  feafl  in 
honour  of  Ceres,  i.  33. 

Elis,  province  of  Peloponnefus,  where  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated, 
i.  52,  ii.  245. 

Eliza,  !or>  of  Javan,  fettles  In  Peloponnefns,  ii.  249. 

Flos,  city  in  the  territory  of  Sparta,  fubjedled  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  no. 

Embalming.  Manner  of  embalming  bodies  amongft  the  Egyptians,  i.  170. 

Em'iius  (Paulus)  is  chofen  conful,  vii.  180;  he  fets  out  for  Macedonia, 
185  ;  exadt  and  fevere  difeipline  which  he  e'ftablithes  in  his  army,  190 ; 
he  eains  a  famous  victory  over  Perfeus  near  the  city  of  Pydna,  200,  &c.  4 
he  purfues  Perfeus  in  his  flight,  202  ;  that  prince  puts  himfelf  into  his 
hands,  204.  Paulus  Emilius  is  continued  in  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Macedonia,  207  ;  duriegthe  winter-quarter  he  vifits  the  moft famous 
cities  of  Greece,  208  ;  upon  his  return  to  Amphipolis,  be  imparts  to  the 
Macedonians  the  regulations  made  by  himfelf  and  the  fenate  in  refpedt 
to  Macedonia,  2t  1,  &c.  ;  he  gives  a  great  feaft  there,  212  ;  he  fets  out 
for  Rome  by  the  way  of  Epirus,  the  cities  of  which  he  abandons  to  be 
plundered  by  the  troops,  213  f  he  enters  Rome  in  triumph,  214. 

Emilias,  deputy  from  the  Romans,  goes  to  Philip,  who  had  befieged  Aby- 
dos,  and  exhorts  him  in  the  name  of  the  fen  etc  to  lay  down  his  arms,  vi. 
371  ;  he  goes  to  Egypt  to  take  pofletSon  of  the  guardianfhip  of  the  king 
for  the  Roman  people,  ibid. 

Emilius,  (L.  Paulus)  is  defied  conful  with  Varro,  i.  338  ;  he  is  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Canute,  341. 

Emilius  (QJ  gives  Pyrrhus  advice  of  the  defign  to  poifon  him,  vi.  143. 

Epaminondas,  Theban,  his  charadter,  iv.  262  j  his  condudt  in  the  conspira¬ 
cy  againfl  the  tyrants  of  Thebes,  264  ;  he  goes  to  Sparta  to  treat  of  peace, 
273  .  gains  a  great  vidtory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  near  Leudtra, 
280 ;  he  ravages  Laccr.ia,  282 ;  and  advances  to  the  gates  of  Sparta, 
284  ;  at  his  return  he  is  accufed  before  the  people  and  acquitted,  287  ; 
he  marches  againfl  Alexander  tyrant  of  Pbera,  and  delivers  Pelopidas- 
out  of  his  hands,  297  :  he  returns  to  Thebes,,  ibid  ;  he  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Theban  army,  301  1  his  fecond  attempt  againfl  .Sparta,  302  ; 
his  famous  vidtory  at  Man  tinea,  303  ;  he  is  mortally  wounded  in  the  bat¬ 
tle,  306  ;  his  death  and  praife,  307. 

Ephefus,  city  of  Ionia,  si.  257.  .  . 

Ephnri,  magiftrates  of  Sparta;  their  inftitntion,  ii.  263  7  their  authority, 
ibid.  "  - 

Epic  poem,  its  origin,  i.  79.  . 

Epicydes,  Carthaginian,  fent  by  Hannibal  to  Hieronymus,  remains  with 
that  prince,  vii  a  66  ;  after  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  he  demands  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Hannibal,-  70 ;  he  is  eledled  magistrate  at  Syracafe,  72 ;  he 
marches  to  the  aid  of  Leontium,  and  is  put  to  flight  by  h/Iarcelius,  74  > 
he  ufurps  fupreme  authority  at  Syracufe,  after  having  caufed  the  magi¬ 
ftrates  to  be  put  to  death,  75  ;  he  retires  to  Agrigeatum,  when  he  fee? 
Marcellos,  mailer  of  Syracufe,  84. 
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Epidamnum,  or  Dirrachium,  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia,  iii.  13 1, 

■Epigonis:  fignification  of  that  word,  v  287. 

Epirus  :  geographical  defeription  of  it,  ii  245. 

Eredtheus,  king  of  Athens,  ii.  233. 

Eretria,  city  of  Eubusa,  fupports  the  Iorians  in  their  revolt  againft  the 
Persians,  ii.  337 :i  it  is  deftroved  by  the  Perfians,  369. 

Efarhaddon  afeends  the  throne  of  Affyria,  ii-  23;  he  takes  Babylon  and 
the  country  of  Ifrael,  ibid. ;  he  carries  away  JVlanufieh  king  of  Judah, 
26  ;  his  death,  ibid. 

■Efculapius,  inventor  of  medicine,  ii.  21 7  ;  his  knowledge  oecafions  his  being 
ranked  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  ibid. 

Efdras  obtains  permiffion  of  Artaserxes  Longimanus  to-  return  -to  Jtrufa- 
lem,  iii.  104 ;  he  difpofes  the  holy  Scriptures  into  their  proper  order, 
^107. 

Efther  caufes  the  fatal  edidl  of  Ahafnerus  againft  the  Jews  to  be  revoked, 
ii.  i9o,  231. 

Evagorps,  king  of  Salavniu,  iv.  33  ;  brief  hillory  of  that  prince,  38  ;  h is 
war  with  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  40,  &c.;  his  death,  312  ;  character  and 
praife  ©f  Evagoras,  43, 

Evagoras,  fo.n  of  Nicocles,  is  deprived  of  the  throne  of  Salamin  by  Protago¬ 
ras,  iv.  343  ;  he  demands  in  vain  to  be  reinftated',  346  ;  tragical  end  of 
that  prince,  ib:d. 

Evander  of  Crete,  general  of  the  auxiliaries  to-  Perfeus,  is  fent  by  that 
prince  to  atfalfinate  Eumenes,  vii.  149;  he  prevents  Perfeus  from  im¬ 
proving  the  advantage  he  had  gained  over  the  Romans,  162  ;  attach¬ 
ment  of  Evander  to  Perfeus,  302  that  prince  caufes  him  to  be  killed, 
203. 

Eubeea,  tile  of  Greece,  ii.  247  ;  Jubjedted  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  130;  the 
Lacedaemonians  feize  it,  278  ;  Antiochus  takes  that  illand,  vi.  422  ;  it  is 
Boon  aft  or  taken  from  him  by  the  conful  Acilius,  426 

Euclid  of  Megara,  founder  of  the  Ivfegarean  fedt;  his  ardour  to  hear  So¬ 
crates,  iv.  66. 

Euclidas,  Lacedaemonian.  His  brother  Cfcomenes  king  of  Sparta  makes 
him  reign  with  him,  vi.  227;  be  is  routed  at  the  battle  of  Selafia, 
where  he  commanded  part  of  the  army,  243. 

EudamiduS,  Lacedremonian,  commands  in  a  war  againft  Olynthus,  iv.  238- 

Eviimerodach  king  of  Babylon,  ii.  34. 

Eumenes,  general  in  Alexander’s  army;  provinces  that  fell  to  him  after  that 
prince’s  death,  v.  331  ;  his  marriage  with  Barfina,  333  ;  he  retires  to 
Perdiccas,  who  puts  him  into  poifeffion  of  Cappadocia,  331  ;  vidhiry 
of  Eumenes  over  Neoptolemus,  and  then  over  Craterus  and  Neoptole- 
mas  tog-ether,  334  ;  he  is  defeated  by  Antigetius,  and  retires  into  the 
caftje  of  Nora,  where  he  was  beiieged,  338;  battles  between  Eumenes 
and  Antigonus,  vi.  22  ;  he  Is  betrayed  by  his  troops,  27,  delivered  up 
to  Antigonus,  28,  and  put  to  death,  ibid. ;  praife  of  Eumenes,  ibid. 

Eumenes  I.  nephew  of  Phileteres,  fucceeds  his  uncle  in  the  kingdom  of 
Perganrus,  vi.  163  ;  he  gains  a  great  viiSory  over  Antiochus  Sotcr,  who 
came  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  his  dominions,  166;  he  attacks  Antiochus 
Heirax,  who  was  engaged  in  a  war  againft  his  brother,.  183  -,  he  aban¬ 
dons  himfelf  to  excefies,  which  occafion  his  death,  ibid. 

Eugenes  Ik  fucceeds  hijs  father  Attains  in  the  kingdoms  of  Pergamus,  vL 
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376;  he  refufes  the  alliance  of  Aotiochus,  407  ;  he  is  befieged  in  his 
capital  by  Seleucus,  vii.  5  ;  the  Romans  deliver  him,  ibid.  ;  difpute  be¬ 
tween  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians  concerning  the  Greek  cities  of  Afia, 
1 3,  &c. ;  he  offers  a  confiderable  fum  to  the  Achasans,  and  with  what 
view,  47;  war  of  Eumenes  with  Prufias,  64;  and  Pharnaces,  69;  he 
fends  deputies  to  Rome  to  complain  of  him,  ibid.  ;  he  goes  to  Rome 
himfelf  to  inform  the  Romans  of  the  fccret  intrigues  of  Perfeus,  147  ; 
Perfeus  endeavours  to  rid  himfelf  of  Eumenes,  by  affaflination,  149, 
and  then  by  poifon,  ibid  ;  Eumenes  gives  ear  to  the  propofais  of  Perfe¬ 
us,  186;  he  is  fufpecled  by  the  Romans,  and  cannot  obtain  permiffioji 
to  enter  Rome,  131  ;  the  fenate  fend  commiffioncrs  to  enquire  into  his 
conduct,  ibid. ;  death  of  Eumenes,  ibid.  ;  his  praife,  132  ;  famous  lib¬ 
rary  founded  by  him  at  Pergamus,  ibid. 

Eumolpidte,  prieils  of  Ceres,  fucceffors  of  Eumolpus,  who  lirft  exercifed 
that  office,  i.  34. 

Eunomus,  king  of  Sparta,  is  killed  in  a  popular  commotion,  i.  111. 

Eunuchs.  The  ufe  of  them  introduced  by  Cyrus  in  the  Haft,  ii.  122  ;  cre¬ 
dit  and  power  which  they  acquired  with  their  princes,  ibid.  iv.  351. 

Euphtes,  king  of  Meffenia,  is  attacked  by  the  Lacedemonians,  i.  113  ;  he 
is  wounded  in  battle  near  Ithoma,  114  ;  adjudges  the  prize  of  valour  to 
Ariftomenes,  116  ;  he  dies  of  his  wounds,  ibid. 

Jlupolis,  comic  poet,  i.  93. 

Eurylochus,  chief  magiftrate  of  the  Magnetes,  influences  them  againft  the 
Romans,  vi.  413. 

Euripidas  heads  a  detachment  of  the  Eloeans  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Si- 
cyon,  vi.  280  ;  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  ibid. 

Euripides,  tragic  poet,  i-  78  ;  chara&er  of  that  poet,  84. 

Euriptodemus  takes  upon  him  the  defence  of  the  generals  condemned  by 
the  Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Arginufte,  iii.  308. 

Eurybiades,  Lacedaemonian,  appointed  generaliffimo  of  the  Greeks  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  Themiftocles,  iii.  24 ;  the  latter  determines  to  fight  in  the 
flraits  of  Salamin,  36  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  decree  him  the  prize  of  va¬ 
lour,  42. 

Eurydice,  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  prevails  upon  Tphicrates,. 
by  her  intreaties,  to  reinllate  her  children  upon  the  throne  of  their  father, 
v.  4- 

Eurydice,  wife  of  Aridteus :  Olympias  caul'es  her  to  be  put  to  death,  15. 

Eurydice,  Athenian,  wife  of  Ophelias,  vi.  44  ;  after  her  hufhand’s  death, 
fhe  marries  Demetrius,  ibid.  51. 

Eurydice,  widow  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  marries  her  daughter  Ptolemaida  to 
Demetrius,  vi.  94. 

Eurymedon,  general  of  the  Athenians,  is  condemned  to  pay  a  great  fine, 
and  why,  iii.  2  24 ;  he  goes  into  Sicily  to  the  aid  of  Nicias,  237  ;  he  is 
killed  in  a  battle,  267. 

Euryfthenes,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  109. 

Eurytion,  or  Eurypon,  king  of  Sparta,  renounces  fome  part  of  the  abfolute 
power  of  the  kings  in  favour  of  the  people,  i.  1 1 1 . 

Euthydemus,  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  command  jointly  with  Nicias, 
forces  that  general  to  engage  in  a  fea-fight,  wherein  he  is  beat,  iii.  262. 

Euthydemus,  king  of  Badlria,  makes  an  honourable  peace  with  Antiochus, 

who  intended  to  dethrone  him,  vi.  341. 
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Exiles,  ham?  given  the  citizens  expelled  by  Nabis  from  Sparta,  vi.  337; 
fupported  by  the  Achaean  s,  they  commit  great  cruelties  at  Sparta,  vii. 
33  ;  thcv  accufe  the  Achaean!  at  Rome,  53  ;  confequence  of  that  accu- 
fation,  54. 

FU 

FABIUS  Maximus  (Quintus)  is  appointed  dictator,  i.  333  ;  his  flow  con¬ 
duct  in  refpedt  to  Hannibal,  334  ;  the  people  give  Minurius,  general  of 
the  horfe,  equal  power  with  him,  336  ;  Fabius  extricates  him  out  of  a 
danger  in  which  his  ill  conduft  had  engaged  him,  337. 

Fabius  Maximus,  fon  rtf  Paulus  iEmilius,  diitinguilhes  himfelf  in  the  war 
againft  Perfeus,  vii.  193. 

Fabricius  is  deputed  by  the  Romans  to  Pyrrhus, -vi.  137  ;  he  commands  in 
the  war  againft  that  prince,  144. 

Fannius  (C.)  Roman  officer,  diftinguiffies  himfelf  at  the  Cege  of  Carthage, 

i-  399- 

Fimbria,  commander  of  the  Romans  in  Afia,  defeats  the  troops  of  Mitbri- 
dates,  viii.  1 15  ;  he  kills  Flaccus,  feizes  that  confnl’s  army,  and  marches 
againft  Mithridates,  1 1 S  ;  upon  being  abandoned  by  his  troops,  he  kills 
himfelf  in  defpa’r,  no. 

Flaccus  (L.  Valerius)  is  eledted  conful,  and  marches  againft  Mithridates* 
viii.  1 14  ;  he  is  killed  by  Fimbria,  1 1 8. 

Flamininus  (Quintius)  is  eledled  conful,  and  marches  againft  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia,  vi.  362  ;  he  gains  a  firft  advantage  over  that  prince, 
366  ;  different  expeditions  of  Flamininus  in  Phocis,  367  ;  he  is  continu¬ 
ed  in  the  command  as  proconful,  372;  he  has  an  ineffedtual  interview 
with  Philip,  373  ;  he  gains  a  great  victory  over  that  prince  near  Scotu- 
fa  and  Cynofcephale,  378  ;  and  concludes  a  peace  with  him,  385  ;  ho¬ 
nours  and  applaufes  which  he  receives  in  the  Ifthmian  games,  387 ;  he 
makes  war  againft  Nabis,  395  ;  befiegeshim  in  Sparta,  399  ;  and  grants, 
him  peace,  400 ;  he  triumphs  at  Rome,  403. 

Flaminius  (C.)  conful,  marches  againft  Hannibal,  i.  330  ;  he  is  defeated 
and  killed  near  the  lake  of  Thrafymenus,  332. 

Four  hundred  men  inverted  with  all  authority  at  Athens,  and  abufe  it  ty¬ 
rannically,  iii.  285  ;  their  power  is  annulled,  288. 

Friarius,  one  of  I.ucullusVlieutenants,  is  defeated  by  Mithridates,  viii.  148, 

Funerals,  Funeral  ceremonies  in  Egypt,  i.  169. 

G  A 

GABINIUS,  Pompey’s  lieutenant,  fnbjefts  part  cf  Syria,  viii.  159;  he 
commands  there  as  proconful,  173  ;  upon  the  earneft  inftauces  of  Porn- 
pey,  he  re-eftabliffies  Ptolemy  Auletes  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  174, 
I75- 

Gadates,  prince  of  Affyria,  fubrnits  to  Cyrus,  ii.  83. 

Gagemcla,  or  Camel’s  Houfe,  place  famous  for  Alexander’s  fecond  vidlory 
over  Darius, ii-  347. 

Gala,  Mafiniffa’s  hither,  joins  the  Carthaginians  againft  the  Romans.  i, 

377- 
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Galatia,  or  Gallo-Grecia,  a  province  of  Afia  Minor,  inhabited  by  the  Gauli 
after  their  irruption  into  Greece,  vi.  134. 

Gaines,  part  of  the  religion  of  :he  ancients,  i.  51  :  folemn  games  cf  Greece : 
the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Nemaean,  the  Ifthmian,  32  ;  rewards 
granted  to  the  victors  in  thofe  games,  ibid.  70. 

Ganymede,  Ptolemy’s  eunuch,  fupplants  Achillas,  and  becomes  prime  mini- 
fter  of  Egypt  in  his  place,  viii.  182  ;  his  ftratagems  againft  Csfar  during 
his  war  in  Egypt,  183,  &c. 

Gaos,  admiral  to  Artaxerxes,  revolts  againft  that  prince,  and  on  what  oc- 
cafion,  iv.  45. 

Gauls :  they  difpute  the  paflage  of  the  Alps  with  Hannibal,  i.  31 7,  &c.  ir¬ 
ruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece,  vi.  120  ;  their  attempt  againft  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  123. 

Gaza  in  Paleftine  beficged  and  taken  by  Alexander,  vii.  343  ;  deftru&ioa 
of  Gaza  by  Alexander  Tannseus,  ibid. 

Gelanor  king  of  Argos,  ii.  253. 

Gala,  city  of  Sicilv,  iii.  226. 

Gelon  pofleffes  himfelf  of  fupreme  authority  at  Syracufe,  iii.  144  ;  reafons 
that  prevents  him  from  aiding  the  Greeks  v.  hen  attacked  by  Xerxes,  20  j 
he  defeats  Hamilcar  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  i.  232  r  the  Syracu- 
fans  proclaim  him  king,  i.  273  ;  his  wife  conduct  daring  his  reign, 
146  ;  his  death,  148  ;  refpeift  which  the  Syracufarrs  retained  for  his 
memory,  ibid. 

Gelon,  fon  of  Hiero,  efpoufcs  the  party  of  the  Carthaginians  againft  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  viii.  63  ;  he  dies  foon  after,  ibid. 

Gectius  king  of  Illyria,  becomes  fufpected  by  the  Romans,  vii.  131  ;  he 
makes  an  alliance  with  Perfcus,  183  ;  he  declares  againft  the  Romans,  and 
imprifons  their  anibafladors,  189;  the  Remans  fend  the  prrttor  Anicius 
ajeinft  him,  ibid.  ;  Gentius  is  obliged  to  throw  himfelf  at  his  feet,  and  im¬ 
plore  his  mercy,  ibid. ;  Anicius  lends  him  to  Rome  with  all  his  family, 
190. 

Gifgo,  fon  of  Hamilcar,  is  punilhed  for  his  father’s  ill  fuccefs,  and  is  ba- 
nithed,  i.  233. 

Gifgo,  Carthaginian,  endeavours  to  fupprefs-  the  revolt  of  the  mercenaries, 
1.  500;  Spendius  their  general  puts  him  to  death,  303. 

Gifgo  endeavours  to  prevent  the  Carthaginians  from  accepting  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  peace  prop o fed  by  Scipio,  i.  339. 

Glabrio  (Man.  Acliiu- )  obtains-  Bithyr.ia  and  Pontus  for  his  province, 
where  LuculAs  i._d  commanded  before,  viii.  148  :  his  dilcourfe  on  hfs 
arrival  augments  the  licence  cf  Lucullus’  troops,  ibid. 

GlauciaS  king  of  Illyria  t_l.es  Pyrrhus  under  his  protection,  and  re-efta- 
biifiies  hiits  ia  his  dominions,  vi.  84. 

G.  ;uco,  a  young  Athenian,  defirous  of  having  a  (hare  in  the  adminiftratioh 
of  the  public  aifltirs,  iv.  67  ;  Socrates,  Its  a  coaverfation,  obliges  him  to 
own  his  incapacity  for  them,  68. 

Gobr vas,  Afftriau  iord,  puts  himfelf  and  family  under  the  protection  of 
Cyrus,  ii.  82;  he  puts  himfeif  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  atthe 
fiege  of  Babylon,  iij  ;  he  enters  into  the  conipiracy  againft  Smerdis 
tile  M.-.srian  ;  bis  fenfe  of  the  preferit  given  Darius  by  the  Sty  -.hums,  347. 

Gobryas,  Pc’rfian  iord,  commands  in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  at  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  iii.  341. 
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Gordian,  capital  city  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  the  chariot  to  which  the  Gor¬ 
dian  knot  was  tied,  which  Alexander  cut,  v.  111. 

Gorgias,  officer  to  Antiochus-Epiphanes,  marches  with  Nicanor  againft  Ju¬ 
das  Maccabteus,  vii  126  ;  his  troops  are  put  to  flight,  128. 

Gorgidas,  Athenian,  joins  Pelopidas  to  expel  the  tyrants  of  Thebes,  iv. 
268. 

Gorgis,  fophifl,  is  fent  deputy  from  the  Leontines  to  Athens  to  demand 
aid  againft  the  Syracui'ans,  iii.  224. 

Gracchus  (Tiberius)  diftiuguifhes  himfelf  at  the  fiege  of  Carthage,  i.  399  ; 
being  tribune  of  the  people,  he  propofes  a  law  concerning  the  will  of 
Attalus,  and  is  killed  foon  after,  vii.  302. 

Granicus,  river  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  the  vidlory  of  Alexander  over  the 
Perfians,  v.  105. 

Greece,  Greeks :  geographical  defeription  of  ancient  Greece,  ii.  24 3  ;  hif- 
tory  of  Greece  divided  into  four  ages,  248,  vii.  256  ;  primitive  origin 
of  the  GrEeks,  ii.  249  ;  different  ftates  of  which  it  was  compofea,  251  ; 
tranfmigratioils  of  the  Greeks  into  Afia  Minor,  257  ;  fettlement  of  the 
Greeks  in  Sicily,  iii.  226  ;  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Greeks,  iv.  103  ; 
republican  form  of  government  inftituted  almoft  univerfally  in  Greece, 
ii.  259  ;  fhips  and  naval  forces,  15 1 ;  people  of  Greece  very  warlike  in 
all  times,  143  ;  origin  and  caufe  of  courage  and  military  virtue  among 
the  Greeks,  14J  ;  religion  of  the  Greeks,  i.  26  ;  of  the  augurs,  37  ;  of 
the  oracles,  41  ;  famous  games  and  combats  of  Greece,  51  ;  difference  of 
tafte  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  refpeeft  to  public  fhews,  72  ;  difputes 
for  the  prize  of  wit,  fhews,  and  reprefentations  of  the  theatre,  73  ;  il- 
luftrious  men  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  moft  by  the  arts  and  fciences 
among  the  Greeks,  ii.  301 ;  dialects  of  the  Greeks,  238.  See  the  articles 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  for  what  relates  to  the  wars  of  Greece 
with  the  Perfians  and  Macedonians.  Reflections  upon  the  caufes  of  the 
grandeur,  decline,  and  ruin  of  Greece.,  vii  253- 

Guluffa,  fon  of  MafiniSTu,  divides  the  kingdom  with  his  two  brothers  after 
his  father’s  death,  i.  410. 

Gyges  kills  Candaules  king  of  Lydia,  whofe  principal  officer  he  was,  and 
afeends  the  throne  in  his  ftead,  ii  47  ;  what  Plato  lays  of  his  ring,  ibid. 

Gylippus,  Lacedemonian,  goes  to  the  aid  of  Syracufe  hefieged  by  the 
Athenians,  iii.  232;  his  arrival  changes  the  face  of  things,  ibid. ;  he 
obliges  the  Athenians  to  furrender  at  diferetion,  273  ;  his  fordid  avarice 
fullies  the  glory  of  his  gre3t  actions,  316. 

Gvmnaftic,  art  of  forming  the  athlete,  i.  33. 

H  A 

HALICARNASSUS,  city  of  Doris,  ii.  247  ;  befieged  ana  taken  by  Alex¬ 
ander,  v.  109. 

Halyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  ii.  43  ;  war  of  that  prince  with  Cyaxares,  ibid. ; 
continues  the  fiege  of  Miletus  begun  by  his  father,  49  ;  he  raifes  the 
fiege  of  that  city,  and  wherefore,  ibid. 

Hamilcar  commands  the  army  fent  by  the  Carthaginians  into  Sicily  at  the 
requeft  of  Xerxes,  i.  232,  iii.  144;  he  is  defeated  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of 
Syracufe,  ibid. ;  his  death,  i-  232. 

•Hamiitar,  l'ou  of  Gylcon,  commands  the  Carthaginian  army  againft  Aga- 
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thocles,  and  gains  a  great  victory  over  him,  i.  267  ;  he  falls  alive  int« 
the  hands  of  the  Syracuians  whilH  befieging  their  city,  373  ;  he  is  put 
to  death,  ibid. 

Hamilcar,  furn  anted  Barca,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  i.  294 ;  he  com¬ 
mands  the  army  again!!  the  mercenaries,  302,  and  defeats  them  entirely, 
304 ;  he  goes  to  Spain,  which  he  conquers  in  u  fbort  time,  309  ;  he  is 
kilLed  in  abatt'e,  ibid. 

Hamilcar,  furnanted  Rbodianus,  a  Carthaginian,  goes  into  the  camp  of 
Alexander  by  order  of  Carthage,  i.  273  ;  at  Ins  return  he  is  put  to 
death,  276. 

Hannibal,  fon  of  Gifgo,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops  fent  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  into  Sicily,  to  the  aid  of  the  people  of  Egefta,  234  ;  adtions 
of  that  general  in  Sicily,  ibid.;  he  dies  there  of  the  plague,  233. 

Hannibal  commands  the  Carthaginian  Sect,  and  is  defeated  by  the  conful 
Suilius,  i.  281  ;  he  befieges  the  mercenaries  in  Tunis,  304  ;  he  falls  into 
their  hands,  and  is  crucified,  303. 

Hannibal  furnamed  the  Great,  at  nine  years  old  goes  with  his  father  fent 
to  command  in  Spain,  i.  309  :  he  is  appointed  to  command  there  after 
Aldrubal’s  death,  31 1  ;  after  feveral  conquefb,  he  befieges  Saguntum, 
313,  and  takes  it,  ibid.  ;  he  prepares  for  his  march  into  Italy,  313  ;  he 
goes  to  Cadiz,  and  with  what  view,  ibid  ;  he  begins  his  march,  316  j 
his  expeditions  as  far.  as  the  Rhone,  3173  he  paffes  that  river,  318  ;  he 
pafifes  the  Alps,  320 ;  he  enters  Italy,  323;  he  defeats  the  Romans 
near  the  river  Tioinus,  326,  329;  lie  marches  to  Tufcany,  .330; 
he  lofes  an  eye  in  paffing  theApenines,  331  ;  he  gains  a  battle  near  the 
lake  of  Thralymene,  33 2;  he  concludes  a  treaty  with  Philip,  and  fends 
amballadors  to  him,  vi.  300 ;  his  condud!  in  regard  to  Fabius,  i.  333: 
his  manner  of  extricating  himfelf  from  the  wrong  flep  he  had  taken  at 
Cafilinum,  336  i  he  gains  a  famous  victory  near  Cannae,  341  ;  he  fends 
deputies  to  Carthage  with  the  news  of  his  victory,  and  to  demand  re- 
intcrcement,  342;  he  makes  a  treaty  v  ith  Hieronymus,  viii,  79;  he 
winters  at  Capua,  i.  343  ;  and  fuffers  the  courage  of  his  troops  to  he 
enervated  by  the  luxury  of  that  place,  ibid. ;  bad  fuccefs  of  Hannibal, 
i.  346  :  he  flies  to  the  aid  of  Capua,  befieged  by  the  Romans.  347  ;  to 
make  a  dtverfion,  he  marches  fuddeniy  back  againft  Rome,  ibid.;  after 
various  attempts  he  abandons  that  enterprife,  348;  he  is  recalled  into 
Africa,  354;  he  has  an  interview  there  with  Scipio,  336  :  followed  by 
a  battle,  in  which  he  is  defeated,  357;  he  efcapes  to  Carthage,  ibid  ;  he 
caufes  a  peace  to  be  concluded  with  the  Romans,  ibid.;  he  undertakes 
and  effe<fts  the  reformation  of  the  courts  of  juftice  and  finances  of  Car¬ 
thage,  363  :  purfued  by  the  Remans,  he  retires  to  Antiochus,  367  ;  his 
diicourfe  to  that  prince,  and  the  counlels  he  gives  him,  ibid. :  he  goes 
to  Syria  and  Phoenicia  to  bring  fhips  fr<  m  thence,  vii.  2  ;  he  is  defeated 
at  fea  by  the  Rhodians,  5  :  he  retires  firil  to  the  ifland  of  Crete,  i.  37 1 ; 
then  to  Pruiras,  ibid.  he  does  that  prince  great  fervices,  ibid. :  betray¬ 
ed  by  Prufias,  he  poifons  himfelf,  ibid  :  Hannibal” s  character  and 

—  praife,  373. 

Hannibal,  young  Carthaginian,  fent  to  Hieronymus  by  Hannibal,  viii.  66. 

Hanno,  citizen  of  Carthage,  forming  the  defign  of  making  himfelf  mailer 
of  the  commonwealth,  is  difeovered  and  punifhed,  i.  266. 

Hanno,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  is  defeated,  by  the  Romans  near  the 
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iflaads  iEgates,  i.  296  ;  the  Carthaginians  give  him  the  command  of 
their  troops  again  ft  the  mercenaries,  301  ;  the  command  is  taken  from 
him,  301;  the  Carthaginians  place  him  again  at  the  head  of  their 
troops,  305  ;  Hanno  oppofes  in  vain  the  undertaking  of  the  lecond  Pu- 
nic  war,  31 1  ;  Hanno’s  jealouly  of  Hannibal,  ibid. 

Harmodius  confpires  againft  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  ii.  298  ;  his  death, 
ibid. ;  ftatues  erected  in  honour  of  him,  300. 

Harpagus,  officer  of  Aftyages,  is  ordered  by  that  prince  to  make  away  with 
Cyrus,  ii.  144  ;  rage  of  Aftyages  upon  dilcovering  that  Harpagus  had 
difobeyed  his  orders,  and  the  revenge  he  takes  of  him,  ibid. 

Harpalus,  governor  of  Babylon  for  Alexander,  quits  the  fervice  of  that 
prince,  and  retires  to  Athens,  v.  288 ;  he  corrupts  Demofthenes  with  his 
prefents,  289  ;  the  Athenians  drive  Harpalus  out  of  their  city,  ibid. 

Hegelochus,  Phyfcon’s  general,  defeats  the  Alexandrians,  and  takes  their 
general  Marfyas  prifoner,  vii.  310. 

Hegetorides,  a  Thafian,  expofes  his  life  for  die  fafety  of  his  city  befieged  by 
the  Athenians,  iii.  97. 

Helenus,  fon  of  Pyrrhus,  accompanies  his  father  to  the  liege  of  Argos,  vi. 
157  ;  he  enters  the  city  with  a  body  of  troops,  which  occalions  aconfu- 
fion,  in  which  his  father  perilhes,  vi.  158. 

Helepolis,  machine  of  war  invented  by  Demetrius,  vi.  58. 

Heliodorus,  prime  minifter  to  Seleucus  Philopater,  goes  to  Jerufaletrt  to 
take  away  the  treafures  of  the  temple,  vii.  97  ;  lie  is  chaftifed  by  God  on 
that  account,  98  1  he  poifons  Seleucus,  and  ufurps  the  crown,  99  ;  he  is 
expelled  by  Eumenes,  100. 

Heliopolis,  city  of  the  lower  Egypt,  famous  for  its  temple  dedicated  to  the 
fun,  v.  173  ;  furious  adtions  of  Cambyfes  diere,  154. 

Hellanodicii,  name  of  thofe  who  prelided  in  the  athletic  games  of  Greece, 
h  57- 

Hcllenus,  Ton  of  Deucalion  king  of  Theffaly,  from  whom  the  Greeks  de¬ 
rive  their  name  'F.AXji v-»,  ii.  249. 

Heliefpont,  ftrait  between  Europe  and  Ada,  iii.  12. 

Helots :  origin  and  condition  of  the  Helots,  i.  110  ;  cruelties  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  in  refpeetto  them, iii.  114. 

Hemerodromi ;  Runners  or  couriers  amongft  the  Greeks,  vi.  353. 

Hephseftion,  Alexander’s  favourite  :  miftake  of  the  captive  princefles  in  re- 
fpeft  to  him,  v.  132  ;  he  receives  a  wound  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  185  ; 
Alexander  makes  him  marry  Darius’s  youngeft  daughter,  286  ;  his  death, 
292  ;  Alexander’s  efteem  for  that  favourite,  293  ;  extraordinary  honours 
which  that  prince  caufes  to  be  paid  him  after  his  death,  295,  & c. 

Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  defeription  of  it,  i.  137. 

Heracbea,  city  of  Pontus:  deftroyed  by  Cotta,  viii.  136. 

Heraclata,  in  Aitolia,  befieged  and  taken  by  the  conful  Acilius,  vi.  427. 

Heraclidre,  or  defeendants  from  Hercules  ;  they  fucceed  the  Atyades  in  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia,  ii.  47  ;  they  feize  Peloponnefus,  and  are  foon  after 
driven  out  of  it,  252  ;  they  re-enter  Peloponnefus,  and  feize  Lacedaemon, 
257 ,  276  ;  they  endeavour  to  oppofe  the  augmentation  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  defeat  them  in  a  battle,  ii.  277. 

Heraclides,  minifter  of  Seuthes  king  of  Thrace,  his  perfidy,  iv.  367. 

Heraclides,  exile  of  Syracufe,  comes  to  the  aid  of  his  country  againft  Dio- 
nyfius,  iv.  227  ;  the  Syracufaus  choofe  him  admiral,  226  ;  his  envy  of 
vot,  viii.  E  e 
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Dion,  ibid.  ;  he  is  obliged  to  call  in  Dion  to  the  aid  of  Syracufe,  231  ; 
and  to  put  himlelf  into  his  hands,  233  ;  Dion  reftores  him  the  command 
in  chief  by  fca,  234  ;  Heraclides  renews  hi3  intrigues  againft  Dion,  ibid,  ; 
Dion  is  obliged  to  fufferhini  to  be  killed,  236. 

Heraclides,  Philip’s  minifter,  his  cbaradler,  vi.  361  ;  Philip  facrifices  him 
to  gain  the  affe<SHon  of  the  Macedonians,  ibid. 

Heraclides  of  Byzantium  is  deputed  by  Antiochus  to  Scipio  Africatrus, 
vii.  9. 

Heraclides,  treafurer  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  is  banifhed  by  Demetrius 
Soter,  vii.  278  ;  he  is  appointed  by  Ptolemy,  Attains,  and  Ariarathes,  to 
prepare  Alexander  Bala  for  pcrfonating  the  fou  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
in  order  to  his  reigning,  inftead  of  Demetrius,  281  ;  he  carries  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  fucceeds  in  earning  him  to  be  acknowledged  king  of 
Syria,  282. 

Herbeffes,  city  of  Sicily,  iv.  176. 

Hercules,  fon  of  Alexander  and  Barfina,  v.  330 ;  is  put  to  death  by  Polyf- 
perchon,  vi.  41. 

Herippidas,  Spartan  •,  his  too  rigid  exadknefs  obliges  Spithridates  to  aban¬ 
don  the  party  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  iv.  20. 

Hermias,  Carian,  is  declared  prime  minifter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  vi.  251 ; 
his  charadter,  252  ;  he  removes  Epigenes,  the  moft  able  of  Antiochus’s 
generals,  256  ;  Antiochus  caufes  him  to  be  aflaffinattd,  238. 

Hermocrates,  Syractifan,  encourages  his  citizens  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
the  Athenians,  iii.  246  ;  he  is  eledted  general,  ibid 

Hermolaus,  officer  in  the  train  of  Alexander,  confpires  againft  that  prince, 
v.  246  ;  he  is  difeovered  and  punifned,  ibid. 

Herod,  Idumasan,  is  made  governor  of  Galilee,  vii.  355  ;  he  efcapes  from 
Jerufalem,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  ibid. ;  he 
goes  to  Rome,  and  is  declared  king  of  Judcea  by  the  lenafe,  356  ;  he 
forms  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  viii.  1  ;  he  goes  to  Samaria,  and  elpoufes 
Mariamne,  2  ;  he  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  Jerufalem,  and  afeends  the 
throne  of  Judcea,  3. 

Herodicus,  one  of  the  principal  perfons  of  Theft'aly  ;  unhappy  fate  of  that 
prince  and  his  family,  vii.  74. 

Herodotus,  Greek  hiftorian  ;  his  hirth,  iii.  1. 

Herodotus,  friend  of  Demetrius  fon  of  Philip,  is  feized  on  that  prince’s  ac¬ 
count,  vii.  92  ;  he  is  put  to  the  torture,  and  dies  on  the  rack,  93. 

Hefiod,  Greek  poet,  ii.  304. 

Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  is  cured  miraculoully,  ii.  24;  he  fhews  the  am- 
bafladors  of  the  king  of  Babylon  his  riches  and  his  palace,  ibid  ;  God 
menaces  him  by  his  prophet,  ibid. ;  accomplifhment  of  thofe  threats,  30. 

Hidarnes,  Pei  flan  of  great  quality,  Statira’s  father,  321. 

Hiempfal,  fon  of  Micipfa  king  of  Numidia,  i.  410  ;  Jugurtha  caufes  him 
to  be  murdered,  412. 

Hierax,  of  Antioch,  becomes  prime  minifter  to  Phyfcon,  vii.  297;  that 
prince  puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

Hiero  I.  brother  ofGelon,  reigns  after  him  in  Syracufe,  iii.  149  ;  his  cha* 
radler,  ibid.;  fufpicions  which  he  forms  againft  his  brother,  ibid.  ;  he 
attrafts  learned  men  about  him,  150  ;  his  goodnefs  to  the  children  of 
Anaxilaus,T52  ;  his  death,  133. 

Hiero  II.:  his  birth,  viii.  47;  he  is  chofen  captain-general  of  the  Svra- 
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cufans,  48  pand  foon  after  deified  king,  49  •,  he  quits  the  party  of  ihe 
Carthaginians,  and  eipoufes  that  of  the  Romans,  51  ;  he  aids  the  firft 
agai  11ft  the  mercenaries,  52  ;  his  pacific  reign,  ibid.  3  3  ;  he  favours  agri¬ 
culture  particularly,  ibid.  &c. ;  diftinguifhed  proofs  which  he  gives  of 
his  attachment  to  the  Romans  in  the  fecond  Punic  war,  56,  &c- ;  he 
employs  the  ability'  of  Archimedes,  who  makes  abundance  of  machines 
of  war  for  him  for  the  defence  of  a  place,  60;  galley  which  Archime¬ 
des  builds  for  him,  61  ;  he  dies  at  a  great  age,  much  lamented  by  his 
people,  63. 

Hieroglyphics  :  fignificatlon  of  the  word,  i.  1 64. 

Hieronymus,  Hiero’s  grandfon.  reigns  after  him  at  Syracufe,  and  by  his  vices 
caufes  him  to  be  much  regretted,  viii.  64;  he  makes  an  alliance  with 
Hannibal,  66  1  he  is  killed  in  a  confpiracy,  67. 

Himera,  city  of  Sicily  ;  its  foundation,  iii.  227  ;  its  deftruifiion,  i.  254. 

Ilimilcon,  Carthaginian  general,  comes  to  Sicily  to  drive  the  Romans  out 
of  it,  viii.  80  ;  he  periihes  there,  84. 

Hippacra,  city  of  Africa,  refuted  at  firft  to  join  the  mercenaries,  i.  30c.; 
and  joins  them  afterwards,  303. 

Hipparchus,  fon  of  Pififtratus,  governs  at  Athens  after  his  father’s  death, 
ii.  297  ;  his  tafte  for  literature,  ibid.;  he  is  killed  in  the  confpiracy  cf 
Harmoaius  and  Ariftogiton,  298. 

Hipparinus,  brother  of  Dionyfius,  drives  Calippus  out  of  Syracufe,  and 
reigns  there  two  years,  iv.  239. 

Hippias,  fon  of  Piftftratus,  retains  the  fovereignty  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  ii.  297  ;  he  finds  means  to  frufirate  the  confpiracy  formed  by 
Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton,  298  ;  he  is  compelled  to  quit  Attica,  and 
goes  to  fettle  in  Phrygia,  300 ;  he  takes  refuge  in  Afla  with  Artapher- 
nes,  302,  357  ;  he  engages  the  Perfians  in  the  war  ngainft  the  Greeks, 
and  ferves  them  as  a  guide,  370;  he  is  killed  at  Marathon,  fighting 
againft  his  country,  373. 

Hippocrates,  famous  phyiician  :  his  great  ability',  ii.  218  ;  his  difinterefted- 
nefs,  iii.  174. 

Hippocrates,  native  of  Carthage,  is  fent  by'  Hannibal  to  Hieronymus,  and 
reiides  at  his  couit,  viii.  70;  he  becomes  one  of  the  principal  magiftrates 
of  Syracufe,  72  ;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  Leontium,  74  ;  and  is  redu¬ 
ced  to  3yr,  ibid. ;  he,  with  Epicydes,  poffefs  themfelves  of  all  authority 
at  Syracufe,  75  ;  he  makes  war  in  the  field  againft  Marcelius,  80 ;  the 

'  plague  deftrovs  him  and  his  troops,  84. 

Ilolpphernes,  general  for  the  king  of  Affyria,  marches  againft  the  Ifrael- 
ites,  ^nd  befieges  Bethulia,  ii.  27  ;  Judith  cuts  off  his  head,  27. 

Holophemes,  funpofed  brother  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  dethrones 
him,  and  reigns  in  his  ftead,  viL  28c,  viii.  38  ;  he  is  driven  out  by  At- 
talus,  and  retires  to  Antioch,  ibid.  ;  lie  enters  into  a  confpiracy  againft 
Demetrius  his  benefaifior,  ibid.  ;  that  prince  imprifons  him,  ibid. 

Homer,  famous  poet,  ii.  302,  &c. ;  to  what  perfection  he  carried  the  fpe- 
cies  of  poetry  to  which  he  applied  himfelf,  303. 

Hbfca,  king  of  Samaria,  revolts  againft  the  king  of  Affyria,  ii.  23  ;  he  is 
laden  with  chains  by  Salmanafur,  and  put  in  priftm  for  the  reft  of  his 
life,  ibid. 

Hybla,  a  city  of  Sicily,  iii.  226. 

Hypcibulus,  Athenian  :  his  charadter,  iii.  223;  be  endeavours  to  irritate 
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the  people  againft  Nicias  2nd  Alcibiades,  ibid. :  he  is  banithed  by  the 
oftracifm,  ibid. 

Kyrcanians,  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylonia,  fubjedted  by  Cy¬ 
rus,  ii.  79. 

Kyrcanus,  fon  of  Jol'eph,  is  feet  bv  his  father  to  the  court  of  Alexandria, 
to  compliment  the  king  upon  the  birth  of  his  fon  Philometer,  vii.  45  ; 
he  diftinguifnes  himfelf  at  the  court  by  his  addrel's  and  magnificence,  46. 

Hyrcanus  (John)  fon  of  Simon,  is  declared  high-prieft  and  prince  of  the 
Tews  after  his  father’s  death,  vii.  504  ;  he  is  befieged  by  Antiocbus  Si- 
detes  in  Jerufalem,  ibid. ;  and  furreuders  by  capitulation,  ibid  ;  he  ren¬ 
ders  himfelf  abfolute  and  independent,  305  ;  he  renews  the  treaty  with 
the  Romans,  312  ;  he  augments  his  power  in  Judxa,  3x8  ;  he  takes  Sa¬ 
maria,  and  demoliihes  it,  319;  he  becomes  an  enemy  to  the  Pharifees, 
321  ;  he  dies,  ibid. 

Kyrcanus,  fon  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  is  made  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  vii. 
347  ;  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  takes  polTeflion  of  the  throne, 
ibid.  ;  he  is  obliged  to  fubmit  to  Ariftobulus  his  younger  brother,  ibid.  ; 
he  has  recourfe  to  Pompey,  who  replaces  him  upon  the  thror.e,  334, 
&c.  ;  he  is  again,  dethroned  by  Pucorus,  fon  of  Orodes,  and  delivered 
up  to  Antigor.us,  who  caufes  his  ears  to  be  cut  off,  336  ;  the  Parthiars 
carry  him  into  the  eaft,  ibid. ;  he  returns  to  Jerufalem,  where  Hercd 
puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

Hyftalpes,  father  of  Darius,  governor  of  Perfia,  ii.  138. 

Hyftafpes,  fecor.d  fon  of  Xerxes,  is  made  governor  of  Baiftriana,  iii.  63  ; 
his  remotenefs  from  courr  makes  way  for  his  brother  Artaxerxes  to  af- 
cend  the  throne,  ibid. ;  Artaxerxes  undertakes  to  reduce  him,  86  ;  and 
entirely  ruins  his  party,  ibid. 

Hyftiaus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  prevails  upon  the  generals  of  Ionia  not  to 
abandon  Darius,  then  employed  in  a  war  with  the  Scythians,  i:.  348  ; 
Darius  grants  him  a  territory  in  Thrace,  where  he  builds  a  city,  330  ; 
that  priuce  recalls  him  to  court,  ibid. ;  Hyftisus  fecretly  fupports  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  Ionians,  334  ;  be  forms  a  conspiracy  againft  the  government, 
338  ;  he  is  difeovered,  ibid.;  he  is  taken  by  the  Perfians,  delivered  up 
to  Artapherues,  and  put  to  death,  361  ;  character  of  H/ftixus,  ibid, 

I  A 

Jaddus,  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  implores  the  protection  of  God  again!? 
Alexander,  v.  160  ;  honours  paid  him  by  that  piince,  i6x  ,  hio  death, 

337-  . 

Iambic  verfe  proper  for  tragedy,  1.  87. 

Jaibn,  tyrant  of  Pherx,  is  declared  generaliflimo  of  the  Theffaliatas,  iv. 
292  ;  death  puts  a  {top  to  his  deligns,  ibid. 

Jafon  fupplants  his  brother  Onias,  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  vii.  ici  ;  he  is 
fupplanted  himfelf  by  his  brother  Menelaus,  ice;  be  takes  Jerufalem, 
and  obliges  Menelaus  to  retire  into  die  citadel,  icy. 

Tavan,  or  Ion,  fon  of  Japhet,  father  cf  all  the  people  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  219. 

Iberians,  people  of  Alia,  fubjedted  by  Pompey,  viii.  138. 

Ibis,  animal  adored  by  the  Egyptians,  i  164. 

Icetes  of  Syracufe,  tyrant  of  the  Lcontines,  caufes  the  wife  and  mother-in- 
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Jaw  of  Blon  to  be  put  to  death,  iv.  238  ;  the  Syracufans  call  in  his  aid 
againft  Dionyfius,  and  cleft  him  their  general,  2425  he  conceives  the 
defign  of  making  bimfelf  mailer  of  Syracufe,  243  ;  and  feizes  great  part 
of  the  city,  245  ;  Tinroleon  marches  againft  him,  and  obliges  him  to 
live  as  a  private  perfon  in  the  city  of  the  JLeontines,  252;  Icqtes  revolts 
againft  Timoleon,  who  punihes  him  and  his  for.  with  death,  253. 

Idumsians,  people  of  Paleftine ;  Hyrcanus  obliges  them  to  embrace  Juda* 
ifm,  vii.  342. 

Jehonias,  or  Jehoiahim,  king  of  Judah,  is  led  captive  to  Babylon,  ii-  30 ;  he 
is  ft?  at  liberty  after  an  imprifonment  there  of  37  years,  33. 

Jehoaz,  king  of  Judaea,  led  captive  into  Egypt,  where  he  dies,  i.  208. 

Jehoiakim  is  placed  by  Nehao  upon  the  throne  of  Judaea  in  the  room  of  his 
brother  Jehoaz,  i.  208  ;  he  is  conquered  by  Nebucodouofor,  ii.  28  he 
revolts  againft  that  prince,  30 ;  his  death,  ibid. 

Jerufalem,  city  of  Paleitine,  i.  26  t  taking  of  that  city  by  Nechao,  208  ;  it 
is  befieged  by  Sennacherib,  and  delivered  miraculoufiy,  ii.  25  ;  it  is  be- 
fteged  and  taken  by  Nabucouonofor,  30 ;  its  fortifications  demolilhed  by 
that  prince,  ibid.;  rebuilt  by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  iii.  104  ;  Alexander’s 
entrauce  into  Jerufalem,  v.  161  ;  it  is  befieged  and  taken  by  Ptoiemy, 
359;  it  is  taken  and  plundered  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  vii.  107;  its 
temple  is  profaned,  iLid. ;  it  is  taken  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  caufes 
its  fortifications  to  be  demolilhed,  304 ;  Pornpey  takes  Jerufalem  by 
ftorm,  vii.  323;  C'.cfar  permits  its  walls  to  be  rebuilt,  which  Pompey 
had  caufcd  to  be  demolilhed,  355  ;  Herod  takes  Jerufalem,  viii.  2. 

Jews,  maffacre  of  the  Jews,  by  order  of  Sennacherib,  ii.  25  :  averlion  of 
the  Jews  for  the  Samaritans,  26  .-  captivity  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  and 
its  duration,  28,  & c.  ;  Cyrus’s  edift  for  their  return  to  Jerufalem,  119  ; 
the  rebuilding  of  their  city  oppofedby  the  Samaritans,  329,  130  ;  Darius 
confirms  Cyrus’s  edift  in  their  favour,  330;  his  edift  againft  the  Jews 
revoked  at  the  folicitation  of  Efther,  190  ;  the  Jews  are  confirmed  in  their 
privileges  by  Xerxes,  iii.  1.  and  afterwards  by  Artaxerxes,  104:  Ochus 
carries  a  great  number  of  Jews  captive  into  Egypt,  346  ;  the  Jews  refufe 
to  fubmit  to  Alexander,  v.  159  ;  they  obtain  great  privileges  from  that 
prince,  167  ;  they  refufe  to  work  at  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Behis, 
3004  the  jews  fettle  at  Alexandria  in  great  numbers,  vi.  38  ;  all  thole 
who  were  Haves  in  Egypt  are  fet  at  liberty,  126  ;  the  Jews  fubmit  to 
Antiochus  the  Great,  3-65  ;  cruelties  which  they  fuffer  from  Antiochus 

-  Epipftanes,  vii.  107,  115,  &c.  ;  they  gain  great  victories  under  Judas 
Maccabaeas,  firft  over  the  generals  of  chat  prince,  then  over  thole  of  Ac- 
tiochus  Eupator,  and  over  himfelf  in  perfon,  vii.  122,  &c.  ;  they  make 
peace  with  Antiochus,  ibid.;  they  gain  new  viftories  over  the  general* 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  278  ;  they  are  declared  friends  and  allies  of  the 
Romans,  279  ;  they  build  a  temple  in  Egypt,  284;  they  revenge  them- 
felvts  on  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  for  the  evils  they  had  fuifered  from 
them,  289;  they  renew  the  treaties  with  the  Romans,  392;  they  are 
fubjefted  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  304  ;  hiftory  of  the  Jews  under  Aritto- 
bulus,  357  ;  Alexander  Jannasus,  345  ;  Alexandria,  346  ;  Ariftobulus  il. 
349  ;  Hyrcanus,  354  ;  Antigonus,  viii.  1 ;  the  fovereignty  over  the  Je  ws 
transferred  to  a  ftranger,  viii.  3. 

lmilcar,  fon  of  Hanno,  is  lent  lieutenant  to  Hannibal  on  his  going  to  com¬ 
mand  in  .Sicily,  i,  2545  he  takes  Agrigeutum,  255  ;  he  nuts  an  end  te' 
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the  war  by  a  treaty  with  Dionyfius,  and  returns  to  Carthage,  iv.  175  j 
he  returns  to  Sicily  at  the  head  of  an  army,  i.258,  iv.  184;  the  plague 
fpreads  in  his  army,  i.  259,  iv.  190  ;  he  is  defeated  by  Dionyfius,  i,  261  7 
he  leaves  his  troops  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  retires  to  Carthage, 
where  he  kills  himfelf,  ibid,  iv.  191 

Inarus,  prince  of  the  Libyans,  is  chofen  king  by  the  Egyptians,  and  fupports 
their  revolt  againft  the  Perfians,  iii.  100  ;  he  treats  with.  Megabyfus, 
general  of  the  Perfians,  and  furrenders  himfelf,  101  ;  he  is  delivered  to 
the  mother  of  Artaxcrxes,  and  put  to  death,  102. 

Indathyrfus,  king  of  the  Scythians,  attacked  by  Darius,  ii.  346  ;  anfvver  of 
that  prince  to  Darius,  who  fent  to  demand  fire  and  water  from  him, 
ibid. 

India,  region  of  Afia,  divided  into  two  parts,  i.  25,  v.  239  ;  rarities  of  that 
country,  240  :  hiflory  of  the  commerce  with  that  country  from  Solomon’s 
time  to  the  prefent,  143;  fin gular  difpute  between  two  Indian  women 
after  the  death  of  their  common  hufband,  vi.  24,  25  ;  expeditions  of 
Semiramis  into  India,  ii.  14 ;  conqueft  oflndia  by  Darius,  iii.  352,  248  : 
then  by  Alexander,  v.  250. 

Jonathan,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  fucceeds  him  in  the  government 
of  Judtta,  vii.  279;  he  acccq  ts  of  the  high-priefthood  from  Alexander 
Bala,  and  aids  that  prince  againft  Demetrius  Soter,  282  ;  he  undertakes 
to  drive  the  Greeks  out  of  the  citadel  which  they  had  in  Jerufalem,,  288, 
&c.  ;  Demetrius  Nicator  orders  him  to  attend  hint  up  in  that  affair, 
ibid.;  Jonathan  aids  that  prince  againft  the  people  <f  Antioch,  2897 
difgufted  by  the  ingratitude  of  Demetrius,  he  declares  for  Antiocbus 
Theos,  ibid. ;  he  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  deceived,  by  Tryphon,  who  puts 
him  to  death,  290,  291. 

Ionia,  province  of  Afia  Minor,  ii.  249;  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  ibid. 

lonians :  revolt  of  the  Ionians  againft  Darius,  ii  333  ;  they  burn  the  city 
of  Sardis,  337  ;  their  oarty  is  entirely  ruined,  360  ;  they  throw'  off  the 
Perfian  yoke  after  the  battle  of  Salamin,  and  unite  with  the  Greeks 
from  thenceforth,  36. 

Jofeph,  Onias’s  nephew,  is  fent  into  Egypt,  to  make  his  uncle’s  excufe  t» 
Ptolemy,  vi.  188  ;  his  credit  with  Ptolemy,  189;  that  prince  gives  him 
the  farm  of  the  revenues  of  Coelofyria  and  Paleftine  without  l'ecurity, 
190. 

Jofiah,  king  of  Judah,  marches  againft  Nechao,  is  defeated,  and  dies  of  a 
wound  received  in  battle,  i.  2c.8. 

Iphicrates,  Athenian,  is  fent  to  aid  Corcyra,  iv.  2737  he  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Grecian  troops  in  the  expedition  of  Artaxerxes  againft 
Egypt,  313  ;  he  retires  to  Athens,  where  Pharnabafus  caufes  him  to  be 
accufed  of  making  the  expedition  mifearry,  317;  the  Athenians  employ 
him  in  the  war  with  the  allies,  330  ,  he  is  accufed  by  Chares,  333  ;  and 
cited  to  take  his  trial,  334  ;  means  which  he  employed  for  his  defence, 
ibid.  ;  he  re-eftablilhes  Perdiccas  upon  the  thronq  of  Macedonia,  v.  3  7 
praife  of  Iphicrates,  330  ;  military  difeipline  which  beeftablifhes  among 
the  troops,  ibid 

likgcras,  Athenian,  forms  a  fa&ion  in  Athens  after  the  expulfion  of  the  ty¬ 
rants,  ii.  301. 

Ifroenius,  Polemarch  of  Thebes,  is  feized  by  Leontides,  and  carried  pri— 

toner  to  the  citadel*  239 ;  he  is  condemned  and  executed,  261. 
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Ifqcrates,  Greek  orator;  fervices  which  he  endeavoured  to  render  the 
Athenians  by  his  writings,  iv.  335,  v.  32  ;  his  death,  63. 

Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre,  when  bcfieged  by  Nabuchodonofor,  ii.  31. 

lthoma,  a  city  of  Meflenia,  fubjecfed  by  the  Lacedxmonians,  1 1 7. 

Iturea,  part  of  Caeiofyria,  vii.  34a  ;  the  lturxans  are  obliged  by  Arillobu- 
lus  to  embrace  Jtidaifm,  ibid. 

Juba  I.  king  of  Mauritania,  is  conquered  by  Cxfar,  and  kills  himfelf, 

i.  418 

Juba  II.  1'on  of  the  former,  is  led  in  Cxfar’s  triumph  whilft  an  infant,  i. 
418  ;  Auguftus  reftores  him  the  dominions  of  his  father,  ibid. ;  works 
of  learning  aferibed  to  this  prince,  419. 

Judas,  called  Maccabxus,  third  fon  of  Mattathias,  is  chofen  general  by  his 
father  againft  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  vii  1:2;  he  gains  feveral  great 
victories  over  that  prince,  128,  &c. ;  he  retakes  the  temple,  and  dedicates 
it  anew  to  the  fcrvice  of  God,  129  ;  he  gains  new  advantages  over  the 
generals  cf  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  over  that  prince  in  perfon,  269  ; 
repeated  victories  of  Judas  Maccabxus  over  the  generals  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  271  ;  he  dies  in  battle  fighting  gloriuufly,  279. 

Judxa,  region  of  Syria,  called  alio  PaLftine,  i.  26. 

Jugurtha,  Maftniffa’s  grandl'on,  is  adopted  by  Micipfa,  and  affociated  with 
the  other  children  of  that  prince,  i.  41 1  ,  he  feizes  the  kingdom  of  Nu- 
naidia,  and  pots  one  of  the  two  princes  (his  brothers  by  adoption)  to 
death,  412  ;  he  attacks  thefecond,  and  befieges  him  in  Cirtha,  413  ;  the 
Romans  declare  war  againft  him  414;  Jugurtha  fruftrates  their  efforts 
feveral  times  by  bribes,  413,  414  ;  the  Romans  fend  Metellus  firft,  and 
then  Marius  againft  him,  who  both  gain  many  advantages  over  hint, 
413,'  &c  ;  Jugurtha  has  recourfe  to  Bocchus,  his  father-in-law,  who 
gives  him  up  to  the  Romans,  416;  he  is  led  in  triumph,  417;  and 
afterwards  throws  into  a  deep  dungeon,  where  he  perifhes  miferably,. 
ibid. 

K  I 

KINGDOMS:  origin  and  progrefs  of  kingdoms  from  their  firft  inftitu- 

■  tion,  i.  21. 

L  A 

LABOROSOARCHOD  afeends  the  throne  of  AlTyria,  and  is  killed  foon 
after,  ii.  34;  bad  inclinations  and  cruelty  of  that  prince,  82. 

Lacedxmon,  or  >Sparta,  city  of  Peloponnefus,  capital  of  Lacedxmonia. 
Lacedaemonians,  or  Spartans,  ii.  246.  ;  kings  of  Lacedxmonia,  ii.  254  ; 
the  Heraclidx  feize  Lacedaemon,  where  two  brothers,  Euryftheues  and 
Procles,  reign  jointly,  235  ;  the  crown  remains  in  thofe  two  families, 
ibid.  :  the  Lacedxmonians  take  Elos,  and  reduce  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  to  the  condition  of  flaves,  under  the  name  of  Helots,  i.  no;  Ly- 
curgus  legiftator  of  Sparta,  in;  war  between  the  Lacedxmonians  and 
Argives,  ibid. ;  firft  war  between  the  Lacedxmonians  and  Mefienians, 
112  ;  defeat  of  the  Lacedxmonians  near  lthoma,  114  ;  they  take  aDd 
deftroy  lthoma,  and  grant  peace  to  the  Mefienians,  117;  fecond  war 
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of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Meffeniane,  ibid.  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  arff 
defeated,  \  18  ;  they  demand  a  genera!  of  the  Athenians,  who  gave  them 
Tyrtaus,  byprofcflion  a  poet,  119  ;  by  his  verfes  he  infpires  them  with 
courage,  and  occafious  their  gaining  a  great  victory,  12c  1  the  Lacede¬ 
monians  fubject  the  Meffenians,  and  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of 
Heiots,  ibid. ;  the  Lacedaemonians  deliver  At) tens  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Pihftratides,  ii.  300;  they  undertake  to  reinftate  Hippias,  foil  of 
Pififtratus,  hut  ineffedfually,  302,  363  ;  Darius  fends  to  Sparta  to  de¬ 
mand  its  fubmiflion,  368  ;  the  Spartans  put  his  heralds  to  death,  ibid.  ; 
a  ridiculous  fuperftirion  prevents  the  LaCciltemoni^ns  from  having-  a 
fliare  in  the.  battle  of  Marathon,  370  :  the  honour  of  commanding  the 
Greeks  is  decreed  to  them,  iii.  24  ;  300  Spartans  difpute  the  pafs  of 
Thermopylae  with  Xerxes,  26  ;  battle  of  Salamin,  in  which  the  Laceds- 
monians  have  a  great  fhare,  39  ;  honours  which  they  render  Themifto- 
cles  after  that  battle,  42  ;  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Athenians,  cut  the  army  of  the  Perfians  in  pieces  at  the  battle  of  Piatata, 
323  they  defeat  the  Perfian  fleet  at  the  fame  time  near  Mycale,  59; 
they  are  for  preventing  the  Athenians  from  rebuilding  the  walls  of  their 
city,  62  ;  the  haughtinefs  of  Paufanias  occaflons  their  lofing  the  com¬ 
mand,  70  ;  they  fend  deputies  to  Athens  to  accufe  Themil’tocles  as  an 
accomplice  in  Paufanias’s  confpiracy,  74;  earthquake  at  Sparta,  114; 
fedition  of  the  Helots,  ibid.;  feeds  of  diviCon  between  Sparta  and 
Athens,  113  ;  peace  is  re-eftablilhed  between  the  two  Hates,  117  ;  jea- 
loufy  and  differences  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians,  128  : 
treaty  of  peace  for  30  years,  130;  new  caufes  of  complaint  and  diffen- 
tion,  131;  open  rupture  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  137;  Pelopon- 
nefian  war,  1 64 ;  allies  of  the  Laceaamtonians  in  that  war,  1 65  ;  they 
ravage  Attica,  168  ;  Lacedaemon  has  recourle  to  the  Perfians,  ibid.  ;  its 
deputies  are  feized  by  the  Athenians,  carried  to  Athens,  and  put  to 
death,  178;  Platiea  hefieged  and  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  181, 
194;  they  abandon  Attica  to  retake  Pylos  front  the  Athenians,  196  ; 
they  are  defeated  at  fea,  ibid. ;  they  are  fhut  up  in  the  ifland  of  Sphac- 
teria,  ibid ;  they  furrender  at  diferetion,  200 ;  expeditions  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  into  Thrace,  208  ;  they  take  Antphipolis,  209  ;  truce  of  a 
year  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  210 ;  viftory  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
over  the  Athenians  near  Amphipolis,  212  ;  peace  between  the  two  ftates 
for  50  years,  215  the  war  renewed  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  220  ; 
the  Lacedaemonians  give  Alcibiades  refuge,  241  ;  by  his  advice,  they 
fend  Gylippus  to  the  aid  of  Syracufe,  and  fortify  Decelia  in  Attica,  347, 
258;  the  Lacedaemonians  conclude  a  treaty  with  Perfia,  284;  their 
fleet  is  beaten  by  the  Athenians  near  Cyzicum,  288  ;  they  appoint  Ly- 
lander  admiral,  294;  they  beat  the  Athenian  fleet  near  Ephefus,  297  ; 
Callicratidas  fucceeds  Lyl'ander,  299  ;  defeat  of  die  Lacedaemonians 
near  the  Arginufe,  302  ;  they  gain  a  famous  vidlory  over  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  near  Aigofpotamos,  313  ;  they  take  Athens,  313  ;  and  change  the 
form  of  its  government,  3 16  ;  decree  of  Sparta  concerning  the  ufe  of  the 
money  which  Lyfander  caufes  to  he  carried  thither,  317  ;  infamous 
means  which  they  ufe  for  ridding  themfelves  of  Alcibiades,  324  ;  in¬ 
humanity  of  the  Lacedtemonians  to  the  Athenians  who  fled  to  avoid  the 
violence  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  328  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  furnifli  Cyrus 
the  Younger  with  troops  againic  his  brother  Artaxerxcs,  338  ;  they 
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chaftife  the  Infolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  iv.  5  ;  they  undertake, 
with  Agtfilaus  at  thg  head  of  them,  to  reinftate  the  ancient  liberty  of  the 
Greeks  of  Afia,  n  ;  expeditions  of  the  Spartans  in  Afia,  14;  Sparta 
appoints  Agefilaus  generalillimo  by  fea  and  land,  16  ;  league  againlt  the 
Spartans,  22;  they  gain  a  great  vidfory  near  Nemaa,  26  ;  their  fleet 
is  defeated  by  Conon  near  Cniaos,  28  ;  battle  gained  by  the  Spartans  at 
Cornea,  30 ;  they  conclude  a  fhameful  peace  for  the  Greeks  with  the 
Perfians,  34  ;  they  declare  war  with  the  Olynthians,  258  ;  they  feize 
the  citadel  of  Thebes  by  fraud  and  violence,  259  ;  they  receive  the 
Olynthians  into  the  number  of  their  allies,  261  ;  profperity  of  Sparta, 
ibid,  i  the  Spartans  are  reduced  to  quit  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  269  ;  they 
they  form  an  ineffectual  enterprife  againft  the  Piratus,  271  ;  they  are 
defeated  near  Taegyra,  274  ;  they  declare  war  againft  the  Thebans,  277: 
they  are  defeated  and  put  to  flight  at  Leudtra,  280 :  the  Thebans  ra¬ 
vage  their  country,  and  advance  to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  284 :  the  Spar¬ 
tans  implore  aid  of  the  Athenians,  288  :  Sparta  befleged  by  Epaminon- 
das,  302  :  battle  of  Mantinaea,  in  which  the  Spartans  are  defeated,  303  : 
the  Spartans  fend  aid  to  Tachos,  who  had  revolted  againft  the  Perfians, 
320;  enterprife  of  the  Spartans  againft  Megalopolis,  337  ;  they  revolt 
againft  the  Macedonians,  v.  209  ;  they  are  defeated  by  Antipater,  210; 
Alexander  pardons  them,  ibid. 

Sparta  befieged  by  Pyrrhus,  vi.  152  ;  courage  of  the  Spartan  women  du¬ 
ring  that  fiege,  ibid.  ;  hiftory  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  reign  of 
Agis,  207  ;  and  in  that  of  Cleomenes,  229  ;  Sparta  falls  into  the  hands 
of  Antigonus  Dofon,  246  ;  fedition  in  Sparta  appeafed  by  Philip,  273  ; 
Sparta  joins  the  iEtolians  againft  that  prince,  279  ;  feveral  adtions  be¬ 
tween  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Philip,  291  ;  Sparta  joins  with  the  9Eto- 
liaris  in  the  treaty  with  the  Romans,  308  ;  Machanidas  becomes  tyrant 
of  Sparta,  ibid. ;  the  Lacedaemonians  defeated  by  Philoptemen  near 
Mantinaea,  331  ;  Nabis  fucceeds  Machanidas,  336  ;  his  cruel  treatment 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  337,  &c. ;  Quintius  Flamininus  befteges  Sparta, 
399  ;  enterprife  of  the  iEtolians  againft  Sparta,  416;  that  city  enters 
into  the  Achaian  league,  ibid. ;  the  Spartans  cruelly  treated  by  their 
exiles,  vii.  33  ;  war  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Achaeans,  236  ; 
the  Romans  leparate  Sparta  from  the  Achaean  league,  ibid.  ,•  charadfer 
and  government  of  Sparta,  ii.  261,  iv.  10  3  ;  laws  inftituted  by  Lycur- 
gus,  formed  upon  thofe  of  Crete,  ii.  261,  iv.  112  ;  foliate,  ii.  262  ;  love 
of  poverty,  iv.  to8  ;  gold  and  filver  money  banifhed  Sparta,  ii.  204; 
public  meals,  ibid.;  education  of  children,  266  ;  barbarous  cruelty  in  re- 
Ipedl  to  them,  268  ;  obedience  to  which  they  were  accuftomed,  267  ; 
refpedl:  which  they  were  obliged  to  have  for  age,  ii.  167  ;  patience  and 
fortitude  of  the  Spartan  youth,  268  ;  profeffion  andexercii'e  of  the  Spar¬ 
tan  youth,  269;  exec-flive  leifure  in  which  they  lived,  281  ;  cruelty  of 
the  Spartans  in  refpedt  to  the  Helots,  281  ;  chaftity  and  modefty  abfo- 
lutely  negledled  at  Sparta,  282  ;  different  kind  of  troops  of  which  the 
Spartan  armies  were  compoftd,  iv.  148  ;  manner  in  which  the  Spartans 
prepared  for  battle,  iii.  26 

Laconia,  province  of  Peioponnefus,  ii.  246. 

Lajus,  king  of  Thebes,  his  misfortunes,  ii.  234. 

Lamachus  is  appointed  general  with  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  Athenians  againft  Sicily,  iii.  aa8  :  his  poverty  makes  him 
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contemptible  to  the  troops,  240  ;  he  is  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Syracufe, 
250. 

Lamia,  courtefan  to  Demetrius  j  her  enormous  expences,  vi.  76. 

Laodice,  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  is  repudiated  by  that  prince,  vi.  1 70; 
Antiochus  takes  her  again,  178  ;  Ihe  caufes  him  to  be  poil'oned,  and 
Seleucus  Callinicus  to  be  declared  king  in  his  Head,  179;  Hie  caufes  Be¬ 
renice  and  her  fon  to  be  put  to  death,  180  ;  Ptolemy  puts  her  to  death, 
ibid. 

Laodice,  daughter  of  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  marries  Antiochus  the 
Great,  vi.  253. 

'Laodice,  filler  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  widow  of  Perfeus  king  of  Macedo¬ 
nia,  is  put  to  death  by  Ammonius,  favourite  of  Alexander  Bala,  vi.  285. 

Laodice,  wife  of  Ariarathes  YI.  adts  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  fix 
princes,  her  children,  viii.  38  ;  fhe  poifons  five  of  them,  and  prepares  to 
do  die  fame  by  the  fixth,  but  is  herfelf  put  to  death  by  the  people,  39. 

Laodice,  filler  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  marries  firft  Ariarathes  VII.  king 
of  Cappadocia,  and  afterwards  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  viii.  39  ; 
part  which  he  makes  her  adt  at  Rome  before  the  fenate,  too. 

Laomedon,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains:  provinces  which  fell  to  him  after 
that  prince’s  death,  v.  331  j  he  is  dilpcffdfed  of  them  by  Nicanor,  who 
takes  him  prifoner,  339. 

Laranda,  city  of  Pifidia,  revolts  again!!  Perdiccas,  who  deftroys  it,  v,  331. 

Laiifla,  city  of  Thelfaly,  ii.  246. 

Lufthenes,  chief  magiftrate  of  Olynthus,  puts  that  city  in  the  hands  of 
Philip,  v.  29. 

Laflhcnes,  of  Crete,  fupplies  Demetrius  Nicator  with  troops  for  afeending 
the  throne  of  Syria,  vii.  283  ;  his  bad  condudt  makes  that  prince  com¬ 
mit  many  fimlts,  287. 

Lentulus,  coni'ul,  is  ordered  to  reinftate  Ptolemy  Auletes  upon  the  throne, 
viii.  169  j  he  is  prevented  from  executing  that  commillion  by  a  pretend¬ 
ed  oracle  of  the  Sibyls,  17  t. 

LeonatU6,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains  ■,  provinces  that  fell  to-him  after 
that  prince’s  death,  v.  331  ;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  Anttpater  befieged 
in  Lamia,  338;  he  is  killed  in  battle,  ibid. 

Leonidas  I.  king  of  Sparta,  defends  the  pals  of  Therm opylac  agaiuft  the  ar¬ 
my  of  Xerxes,  iii.  26  ;  he  is  killed  there,  27  ;  the  Spartans  erect  a 
monument  to  him,  28. 

Leonidas  II.  reigns  in  Sparta  jointly  with  Agis,  vi.  208  ;  he  oppofes  the 
deilgn  of  that  prince,  215:  he  is  divefted  of  the  fovereignty,  214  ;  he 
efcapes  to  Tegea,  213  ;  lie  is  recalled,  and  replaced  upon  the  throne, 
aio  ;  he  lays  fuares  for  Agis,  2x9,  and  puts  him  to  death,  221  ;  he 
obliges  the  wife  of  that  prince  to  marry  his  fon  Cleomtnes,  222  ;  death 
of  Leonidas,  224  ;  his  charadter,  208. 

I.eontides,  poiemarch  of  Thebes,  puts  the  citadel  of  that  place  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spartans,  jv  259  ;  lie  imprifons  Ifmenius,  who  was  his  op¬ 
ponent,  .bid. ;  he  fends  perrons  to  Athens  to  aiTaflinate  the  principal 
exiles.  264  ;  Pelopidas,  at  the  head  of  the  confpirutors,  kills  him,  268. 

Leontium,  city  of  Sicily,  iii  226. 

Leontius,  Philip’s  general,  infults  Aratus  grofsly  at  a  feaft,  vi.  290;  he  is 
fecurity  for  the  fine  laid  on  Megaleas  upon  the  fame  account,  ibid.  ■,  Phi- 
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lip  takes  the  command  of  his  troops  from  him,  and  puts  him  to  death, 
294,  &c. 

Leolthenes,  Athenian,  informs  Athens  of  Alexander’s  death,  and  animates 
them  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  v.  335  ;  he  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Greeks  allied  againft  Antipater,  337  ;  his  glorious  exploits, 
ibid. ;  he  receives  a  wound  at  the  fiege  of  Lamia,  338  ;  and  dies  foon 
after,  339. 

Leotychides,  king  of  Lacedtemonia,  in  conjunction  with  Xanthippus  the 
Athenian,  gains  a  famous  victory  over  the  Perfians  near  Mycale,  ii.  59. 

Leotychides,  fon  of  Ternxa,  wife  of  Agis.  pafles  for  the  ton  of  Alcibiades, 
and  for  that  reafon  is  excluded  the  throne,  iii.  241,  iv.  6. 

Leptinus,  brother  of  Dionyfuis,  is  put  to  flight  by  the  Carthaginians  with 
the  fleet  under  his  command,  iv.  186  ;  he  is  banllhed,  200  ;  and  loon  af¬ 
ter  recalled,  ibid.  ;  he  kills  Calippus,  Dion’s  murderer,  237  ;  he  furren- 
ders  himfeif  to  Titnoleon,  who  lends  him  to  Corinth,  252. 

Leptinus,  Syrian,  kills  OiStavius  the  Roman  ambaflador,  vii.  277  ;  Deme¬ 
trius  delivers  him  up  to  the  fenate,  280. 

Leptinus,  Syracufan,  Hicro's  father-in-law,  viii.  48. 

L-efbos,  illand  of  Greece,  ii.  247  ;  revolt  of  that  ifland  againft  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  iii.  185  ;  the  Athenians  reduce  it  to  its  former  obedience,  191. 

Levinus,  Roman  conlul,  defeated  by  Pyrrhus,  vi.  134. 

Levinus  (M.  Valerius)  is  lent  into  Greece  and  Macedonia  in  quality  of 
praetor,  to  oppofe  the  enterprifes  of  Philip,  vi.  305  ;  enemies  he  excites 
againft  that  prince,  ibid.,  &c. 

Lewis  XV.  king  of  France  :  glorious  teftimony  which  that  prince  renders 
the  French  nation,  vii  37. 

Libya,  part  of  Africa  .-  war  of  Libya,  or  of  the  mercenaries,  i.  298. 

Liciuius,  conlul,  is  fent  into  Macedonia  againft  Perfeus,  vii.  158 ;  he  en¬ 
camp;  near  the  river  Peueus,  iftt  ;  is  defeated  in  a  battle,  164,  &c. ; 
and  afterwards  gains  feme  advantage  over  Perfeus,  168. 

I.iguria,  province  of  Italy,  vi.  236  ;  its  inhabitants  fubjedted  to  the  Marfeil- 
lians  by  the  Romans,  ibid. 

Lilybaeum,  city  of  Sicily,  belleged  by  the  Romans,!-.  292. 

Livtus,  conlul,  is  fent  into  Cifalpine  Gaul  to  oppofe  the  entrance  of  Af- 
drubal  into  Italy,  i.  350  ;  he  defeats  that  general  in  a  great  battle,  352. 

Lucretius,  praetor,  commands  the  Roman  fleet  fent  againft  Perfeus,  vii.  13  3  ; 
he  befieges  Haliartus,  a  city  of  Beeotia,  and  takes  and  demolilhes  it  entire¬ 
ly,  160. 

Lncullus  commands  the  Roman  fleet  fent  againft  Mithridates,  and  gains 
two  great  victories  over  that  prince,  viii.  116;  he  is  eledted  conful,  and 
charged  with  the  war  againft  Mithridates,  126;  he  obliges  that  prince 
to  raife  the  fiege  of  Cyzicum,  128  ;  and  defeats  his  troops,  ibid.  :  he 
gains  a  complete  victory  over  him,  130  ;  and  obliges  him  to  take  refuge 
with  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  133;  he  fends  an  ambaflador  to  de¬ 
mand  Mithridates,  ibid. ;  he  regulates  the  affairs  of  Afia,  ibid.  &c.  ;  he 
declares  war  againft  Tigranes,  136  ;  and  marches  againft  him,  137  ;  he 
befieges  Tigranoceria,  138;  he  gains  a  great  vidtory  over  Tigranes, 
141  ;  and  takes  Tigranocerta,  142;  he  gains  a  fecond  victory  over  the 
joint  forces  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  146  ;  hi:,  army  refufes  to  obey 
him,  147  ;  Pompey  is  fent  to  command  iii  his  ftead,  132  ;  LucuLus  re- 
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turns  to  Rome,  and  receives  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  153  ;  his  charac¬ 
ter,  149. 

Lufitania,  part  of  the  ancient  Spain,  i.  247. 

Lycia,  province  of  Aha  Minor,  i.  26. 

Lyccrtas,  Polybius’s  father,  is  fent  by  the  Achteans  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
vii.  ;  he  is  elected  their  general,  and  avenges  Philopoemen’s  death, 
61. 

Lycurgus,  fon  of  Eunomus,  king  of  Sparta,  governs  the  kingdom  as  guar- 
dian  to  his  nephew  Charilaus,  ii.  261  ;  he  endeavours  to  reform  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Sparta,  and  makes  feveral  voyages  with  that  view,  ibid.  ; 
on  his  return  he  changes  the  form  of  the  government,  262  ;  he  goes  to 
Delphi  to  confuit  the  oracle,  and  dies  voluntarily  by  abftaining  from 
food,  271  ;  refle&ions  upon  Lycurgus’s  death,  272: 

Lydia,  country  of  Afia  Minor,  i.  26. 

Lynceftes  (Alexander)  is  convidled  of  a  confpiracy  againft  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  put  to  death,  v.  222. 

Lyfandra,  Ptolemy’s  daughter,  marries  Agathocles,  fon  of  Lyfimachus,  vi. 
1 1 2  ;  after  the  death  of  her  hufband,  fne  retires  to  Seleucus,  and  en¬ 
gages  him  to  make  war  againft  Lyiimacbus,  113. 

I.yfar.der,  Spartan,  is  appointed  admiral  by  the  Spartans,  ii.  294;  his  in¬ 
fluence  with  Cyrus  the  Younger,  296  :  he  beats  the  Athenian  fleet  near 
Ephefus,  297  ;  his  envy  of  Callicratidas,  fent  to  fucceed  him,  299  ;  he 
commands  the  fleet  of  the  Spartans  a  fecond  time,  and  gains  a  famous  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Athenians  at  JEgofpotamos,  313  ;  he  takes  Athens,  and 
entirely  changes  the  form  of  the  government,  316  ;  he  returns  to  Spar¬ 
ta,  and  fends  thither  before  him  all  the  gold  and  filver  taken  from  the 
enemy,  ibid.;  he  is  fent  to  re-eftablifh  the  thirty  tyrants,  329;  he 
ftrangely  abufc$  his  power,  and  differs  the  Grecian  cities  of  Afia  Minor  to 
confecrate  altars  to  him,  332  ;  upon  the  complaint  of  Pharnabafus,  he  is 
recalled  to  Sparta,  333  ;  Lyfander  accompanies  Ageiilaus  into  Alia,  iv. 
10  ;  he  quarrels  with  him,  12,  and  returns  to  Sparta,  13  ;  bis  ambitious 
defigns  for  changing  the  fucceflion  to  the  throne,  ibid.;  he  is  killed  before 
Haliartus,  which  he  was  going  to  beliege,  24  ;  fome  time  after  his  death, 
the  plot  he  had  formed  againft  the  two  kings  is  difcovered,  30  :  Lyfan- 
der’s  character,  iii.  296. 

Lyfander  is  elected  one  of  the  Ephori  at  Sparta  by  the  favour  of  Agis,  vi. 
212  ;  he  endeavours  to  make  the  people  receive  the  ordinances  of  that 
excellent  young  king,  ibid. 

Lyfiades,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  renounces  his  power  upon  the  remonftran- 
ces  of  Aratus,  and  makes  his  city  enter  into  the  Aehtean  league,  207  ; 
they  make  him  their  captain -general  three  times  fucceflively,  and  then 
expel  him,  ibid  ;  he  is  killed  in  battle,  ibid. 

Lyfias,  kinfmau  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  made  governor  by  that  prince 
of  part  of  his  dominions,  and  preceptor  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  vii.  125; 
Antiochus  gives  him  the  command  of  the  army  againft  the  Jews,  ibid.; 
lie  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  129  ;  he  poffeffes  himfelf  of  the  re¬ 
gency  during  the  minority  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  268  ;  the  government 
of  C'celofyria  and  Paleftine  is  given  to  him,  169  ;  he  is  defeated  by  Judas 
Maccabeus,  270;  he  makes  peace  with  the  Jews,  ibid.;  he  is  delivered 
up  to  Demetrius  Soter,  who  puts  him  to  death,  278. 
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I.rfus,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  defeated  the  Spartans  near  the 

'  illands  Arginttfae.,  and  at  his  return  was  condemned  to  die,  iii.  302,  307. 

Lyfias  of  Syracufe,  Greek  orator,  goes  to  fettle  at  Thorium,  iii.  159  ;  he 
raifes  5C0  men  to  aid  the  Athenians  againft  the  tyrants,  328  ;  he 
carries  Socrates’s  difcourfe  for  his  defence,  78  ;  character  of  Lyfias’s  ftyie, 
ibid. 

Lyficies  commands  the  Athenian  army  at  Cheronsea,  and  is  defeated  by  Phi¬ 
lip,  v.  61. 

J^yfimachus,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains:  provinces  which  fell  to  him  af¬ 
ter  Alexander’s  death,  v.  331.;  he  enters  into  a  league  with  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  and  Calfander,  againft  Antigonus,  vi.  30  ;  treaty  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  thole  princes,  which  is  immediately  .broken,  vi.  40  ;  Lyfimachus, 
Ptolemy,  Calfander,  and  Seleucus,  again!!  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  vi. 
76  ;  they  divide  Alexander’s  empire  amongft  them,  79  ;  alliance  of  Ly¬ 
fimachus  with  Ptolemy,  82.;  he  takes  Macedonia  from  Demetrius,  90; 
and  divides  it  with  Pyrrhus,  92  ;  he  obliges  Pyrrhus  foon  after  to  quit 
it,  93  ;  he  marches  againft  Seleucus,  gives  him  battle,  and  is  killed,  116. 

M  A 

MACCABEES,  martyrdom  of  them,  vii.  119. 

Macedonia,  Macedonians,  kingdom  of  Greece,  ii.  246  ;  origin  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians,  248.;  commencement  of  their  empire,  2,5.5.;  king*  before  Phi¬ 
lip,  v.  1  ;  reigns  of  Philip,  6  ;  and  his  fon  Alexander,  90 ;  Alexander’s 

.  fuccdTors  who  reigned  in  Macedonia  Calfander,  vi.  79  ;  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  88  ;  Pyrrhus,  90  ;  Lyfimachus,  93  ;  Seleucus,  116  ;  Pto¬ 
lemy  Ceraunus,  ibid.;  Softhenes,  121.;  Antigonus  Gonatus,  I2J  ;  De¬ 
metrius,  fon  of  Antigonus,  184;  Autigonus  Dofon,  190  ;  Philip  fon  of 
Demetrius.  247  ;  Perfeus,  vii.  75  ;  Macedonia  is  declared  free  by  the 
Romans,  vii.  207  ;  and  fome  time  after  reduced  into  a  Roman  province, 
244. 

Mschanidas  becomes  tyrant  of  -Sparta,  vi.  308.;  .endeavours  to  fubjedt  Pe¬ 
loponnesus,  331  :  Philopoemen  marches  againft  him,  ibid. :  Machanidas 
is  defeated  and  killed  in  battle,  35a. 

Magas,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Lybia,  revolts  againft  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delpftus,  and  caufes  himfelf  to  be  declared  king  of  thofe  provinces,  vi. 
163-.  he  caufes  overtures  of  accommodation  to  be  made  to  that  prince, 
and  dies  during  the  negotiation,  168. 

Magasput  to  death  by  his  brother. Ptolemy  Philopater,  vi.  261. 

Magi,  directors  of  the  worlhip  of  the  Persians,  ii.  226  .-  their  religion,  227. 

Magnefia,  city  of  Caria,  in  Afia  Minor,  i.  25  .-  Artaxerxes  gives  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  it  to  Tliemiftocies,  iii.  90. 

Mago,  Carthaginian  general,  is  feat  into  Sicily  to  make  war  againft  Diony- 
fius  the  cider,  iv.  i84:U‘.fter  various  -efforts,  he  concludes  a  peace  with 
that  tyrant,  190:  he  kills  himfelf,, ibid. 

Mago,  the  former’s  fon,  commands  the  army  of  die  Carthaginians  in  Sicily, 
and  gains  a  great  vidtory  over  Diotiylius  the  elder,  i.  262  :  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  pkee  him  at  the.headcf  their  troops  in  Sicily  againft  Dionyfius 
the  younger,  263,  iv.  249  :  he  lhamefully  abandons  the  conquell  of  Sici¬ 
ly,  i.  264  :  he  returns  to  Carthage,  and  kills  himfelf  through  defpair, 
ibid.:  iv.  249. 
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"Mago,  Carthaginian  general,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  fent  to  aid 
the  Romans  againft  Pyrrhus,  i.  276  ;  he  goes  to  Pyrrhus  in  order  to 
found  his  defigns  in  refped!  to  Sicily,  ibid. 

Mago,  Hannibal's  brother,  carries  the  news  of  that  general’s  vidtory  over 
the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Cann*  to  Carthage,  i.  344. 

Mago,  Carthaginian  general,  taken  prifoner  in  Sardinia,  i.  346. 

Malli.a  people  of  India  ;  their  war  with  Alexander,  v.  273  ;  they  fubmit 
to  that  prince,  274. 

Mamertines,  people  originally  of  Italy,  feize  Medina,  i.  278  ;  defeated  by 
Pyrrhus,  vi.  145  ;  a  divifion  amongfl  them  occafions  the  firfl  Punic  war, 
L  278,  viii.  50. 

Manaffeh,  king  of  Judah,  is  put  in  chains  by  the  generals  of  Efarhaddon,  and 
carried  captive  to  Babylon,  ii.  26  ;  obtains  his  liberty,  and  returns  to 
Jerufalem,  ibid. 

Mandana,  daughter  of  Ailyages  king  of  the  Medes,  is  given  in  marriage 
to  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia,  ii.  46;  Ihe  goes  to  Media,  and  carries  her 
fon  Cyrus  with  her,  60  ;  ihe  returns  into  Perfia,  63. 

Mania,  wife  of  Zenis,  governs  aEolia,  after  the  death  of  her  hufband, 
with  admirable  condudl,  iv.  3  ;  Ihe  is  aflaflinated,  with  her  fon,  by  Midias 
her  fon-in-law,  ibid. 

Manius  Curius,  conful,  defeats  Pyrrhus,  and  obliges  him  to  -quit  Italy,  vi. 

149- 

Manius  Aquilius,  conful,  ends  the  war  with  Ariftonicus,  302  ;  and  enters 
'Rome  in  triumph,  3p  3. 

Manlius  (L.)  is  appointed  conful  with  Regulus,  i.  281  ;  they  jointly  gain 
a  great  vidtory  over  the  Carthaginians  near  Ecnoma  in  Sicily,  282  ; 
they  go  to  Africa,  ibid.  ;  Manlius  is  recalled,  ibid. 

Marcellus  (M.)  conful,  is  fent  into  Sicily  to  appeafe  the  troubles  there,  vii. 
68  ;  he  forms  the  liege  of  Syracufe,  76  ;  the  confiderable  Ioffes  of  men 
and  Ihips  by  the  dreadful  machines  of  Archimedes  obliges  him  to  turn 
the  liege  into  ablockade,  79  ;  he  undertakes  feveral expeditions  in  Sicily, 
80 ;  he  makes  himfelf  mailer  of  Syracufe  by  means  of  his  intelligence  in 
it,  82  ;  he  abandons  the  city  to  be  plundered,  85  ;  honours  which  he 
pays  to  the  memory  of  Archimedes,  86  ;  Marcellus,  at  firft  as  praetor* 
and  afterwards  as  conful,  gains  feveral  advantages  over  Hannibal,  i.  346. 

Marcius,  ambaffador  of  the  Romans  in  Greece,  has  an  interview  with  Pcr- 
feus  near  the  river  -Peneus,  vii.  154;  he  returns  to  Rome,  156  1  he  is 
fent  again  into  Greece  to  regulate  affairs  there,  15  7. 

Marcius  Philippus  (Q.)  conful,  charged  with  the  War  again!!  Perfeus, 
vii.  172  j  advances  towards  Macedonia,  173  ;  which  he  penetrates  into, 
and  takes  feveral  cities  there,  ibid.  &c. 

Mardonius,  fon-in-law  of  Darius,  enters  Macedonia,  ii.  360:  his  ill  fuccefs 
obliges  Darius  to  recall  him,  ibid. ;  perfuades  Xerxes  to  invade  Greece, 
iii.  2  ;  Xerxes  choofes  him  one  of  his  generals,  17  ;  -and  leaves  him  with  a 
numerous  army'  to  reduce  Greece,  40  ;  makes  advantageous  offers  to  the 
Athenians,  46  ;  enters  Athens,  and  burns  it,  47  ;  defeated  and  killed  at 
Plataea,  J2. 

Maronsca,  city  of  Thrace ;  cruel  treatment  of  its  inhabitants  by  Philip,  vii. 
54- 

Marius, lieutenant  under  Metellusj'fupplants  that  general,  and  caufes  him¬ 
felf  to  be  appointed  general  for  terminating  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  i» 
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416  ;  whom  he  gets  into  his  hands,  and  mates  an  ornament  of  his  tri- 
•uniph,  417. 

Marius  (M.)  fent  to  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  viii.  124;  taken  by  Lucul- 
lus,  and  put  to  death,  128. 

Marfeillians  :  their  embafly  to  Rome,  vii.  236;  their  origin,  237;  they 
fettle  in  Gaul,  ibids  ;  wifdom  of  their  government,  238  ;  attachment  to 
the  Romans,  240 ;  obtain  grace  for  Phocaja,  which  had  been  condemn¬ 
ed  to  be  deftroyed,  303. 

MafiniiTa,  king  of  Numidia,  efpoufes  the  party  of  the  Romans  againft  the 
Carthaginians,  i.  353,  377;  aids  the  Romans  againft  Perfeus,  vii. 
152  ;  marries  Sophonifba,  and poifons  her,  i.  380;  contefts between  him- 
andthe  Carthaginians,  whom  he  defeats  in  battle,  381  ;  at  his  death 
appoints  Scipio  jEmilianus  guardian  of  his  children,  391. 

Mafiftus,  fon  of  Darius  and  Atofia,  is  one  of  the  fix  commanders  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  iii.  17  ;  tragical  death  of  him  and  his  children,  62,  63. 

Mattathias,  Jew,  refufes  to  obey  Antiochus,  vii.  118  ;  retires  with  his  fa¬ 
mily  to  avoid  the  perfecution,  ibid. ;  his  death,  122. 

Matho,  in- concert  with  Spendius,  caufes  the  mercenaries  to  revolt  againft 
the  Carthaginians,  i.  300 ;  he  is  placed  at  their  head,  ibid. ;  takes  Han-- 
nibal  pril'oner,  and  caufes  him  to  be  hanged  up  in  the  room  of  Spendius, 
30J  ;  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  executed,  306. 

Maufolus,  king  of  Caria,  enters  into  a  confpiracy  againft  Artaxerxes,  iv.' 
321  ;  he  fubjedts  the  Rhodians,  and  the  people  of  Cos,  339  ;  bis  death, 
ibid.  ;  honour  paid  to  his  memory  by  Artemifa  his  wife,  ibid. 

Medes,  ancient  people  of  Alia,  inhabiting  Media,  ii.  36  ;  hiftory  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Medes,  ibid  ;  empires  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians  unit-- 
ed,  129;  revolt  of  the  Medes  againft  Darius  Nothus,  iii.  2x4;  that 
prince  obliges  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  ibid.  ;  manners  of  the 
Medes,  ii.  61 ;  manner  in  which  they  contratfted  alliances,  44. 

Media,  kingdom  of  Upper  or  Greater  Afia,  i.  25. 

Medon,  fon  of  Codrus,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  common  people1  of-' 
Athens,  under  the  title  of  Archon,  ii.  254. 

Megabates,  noble  Perfian,  occafions  the  mifearrying  of  the  enterprife  of  the 
Perfians  againft  Naxos,  through  jealoufy  of  Ariftagoras,  iii.  354. 

Megabyfus,  governor  of  Thrace  for  Darius,  occafions  the  permiffion  that 
prince  had  given  Hyftiseus  to  build  a  city  in  Thrace  to  be  revoked,  it. 
350  j  he  fends  deputies  to  demand  earth  and  water  of  Aminfas,  3  ;i  ; 
infolence  of  thofe  deputies  at  the  court  of  Amintas,  and  revenge  taken 
of  them  by  the  fons  of  that  prince,  ibid. 

Megabyfus,  fon  of  Zopyrus,  is  one  of  the  fix  generals  in  the  army  of  Xer¬ 
xes,  iii.  1 7  ;  difeovers  the  plot  formed  by  Artabanes  againft  .Artaxerxes, 
83;  charged  with  the  war  againft  the  Egyptians,  ici  ;  whom  he  fub- 
jedts,  and  promifes  to  fpare  their  lives,  ibid. ;  in  defpair  on  feeing  the 
Egyptians  put  to  death,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaty,  revolts  againft 
Artaxerxes,  103  ;  defeats  two  armies  fent  againft  him,  ibid.;  reftored  to 
favour,  and  returns  to  court,  ibid. ;  Artaxerxes’s  jealoufy  of  Megabyfus 
at  an  hunting-match,  ibid. ;  death  of  Megabyfus,  ibid. 

Megacles,  fon  of  Alcmason,  puts  himfelf  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  factions 
that  divided  Athens  in  Solon’s  time,  ii.  293  ;  his  marriage  with  Agorifta , 
daughter  of  Clifthenes,  ibid. ;  drives'Pififtratus  out  of  Athens,  and  foon 
after  recalls  him,  296  ;  he  is  obliged  to  quit  Athens,  ibid. 
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Megaleas,  Philip’s  general,  devotes  himfelf  to  Apelles,  that  prince’s  mini- 
fter,  vi.  284;  he  infuits  Aratus,  in  concert  with  i.eontius,  at  the  break- 
ing  up  of  a  feaft,  290-;  Philip  imprifons  him,  and  then  fets  him  at  li¬ 
berty,  ibid. ;  his  bad  defigns  againft  Philip  are  difeovered,  294  ;  he  kills 
hiinfelf  to  avoid  a  trial,  and  the  execution  of  fentence  againft  him,  ibid. 

Megalopolis,  city  of  Arcadia :  Aratus  makes  it  enter  into  the  Achtean 
league,  vi.  207. 

Megai*a,  city  of  Achaia,  ii.  258. 

M'ciitus,  Athenian  orator,  accufes  Socrates,  iv.  77  ;  fuccefs  of  that  accufa- 
tion,  85  ;  he  is  condemned  to  die,  ibid. 

Memnoir,  Rhodian,  reinftated  in  the  favour  of  Ochus,  againft  whom  he 
had  taken  arms,  iv.  349  ;  advifes  Darius’s  generals  from  fighting  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Granicus,  v.  103;  defends  Miletus,  107,  and  Halicarnaflus, 
againft  Alexander,  108  :  he  tranfports  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  the 
ifland  of  Cos,  109  ;  he  advifes  Darius  to  carry  the  war  into  Macedonia, 
112  ;  that  prince  gives  the  execution  of  that  enterprile  to  him,. and  makes 
him  generaliffimo,  ibid.;  Memnon  befieges'  Miiyieiie,  and  dies  before 
that  place,  'ibid. 

Memphis,  city  of  Egypt;  its  foundation,  i.  188;  taken  by  Cambyfes,  ii, 

;  148  and  afterwards  by  Alexander,  v.  1  ;o. 

Menander,  Athenian,  colleague  to  Nicias  in  Sicily,  iii.  25 7  ;  whom  he 

■  forces  to  engage  in  a  fea-ftght,  in  which  he  is  worfted,  262 ;  partly  the 
caufe  of  the  Athenians’  defeat  near  ./Egofpotanios,  312. 

Menander,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains,  vii.  22 ;  provinces  that  fell  to  him 
after  that  prince’s  death,  v.  331. 

Mendes,  city  of  Egypt,  iv.  320  ;  a  prince  of  that  city  difputes  the  crown 
with  Necftanebus,  ibid. ;  but  is  defeated  by  Agefilaus,  ibid. 

Menelaus  fupplants  his  brother  Jafon,  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  vii.  104  ; 
Jafon  drives  him  out  of  Jerufalrm,  107  ;  reinftated  by  Antiochus,  108.: 

Menes,  or  Mifraim,  firft  king  of  Egypt,  i.  187. 

Mentor,  Rhodian,  bfent  by  Ne&anebus  into  Phoenicia  to  fupport  the  re¬ 
bels  there,  iv.  342  ;  confounded  on  the  approach  of  Ochus,  345;  he  puts 
the  city  of  Sidon  into  that  prince’s  hands,  ibid.  ;  Ochus  gives  -him  the 
command  of  a  detachment  of  his  army  againft  Egypt,  346  ;  Mentor’s 
atftions  in  Egypt,  347  ;  Ochus  makes  him  governor  of  all  the  coaft  of 
Alia,  and  declares  him  generaliffimo  of  all  the  troops  on  that  fide,  349  ; 
Mentor’s  conduct  in  his  government,  ibid. 

Mercury,  to  whom  Egypt  was  indebted  for  moft  of  their  arts,  i.  174. 

Merodach-Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  fent  to  congratulate  Hesekiah  upon 
his  recovery,  ii.  22. 

Meffenia,  part  of  Peloponnefus,  i.  112. 

Mefienians:  firft  war  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  112;  whom  they  de¬ 
feat  near  Ithoma,  1x4;  they  fubmit  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  117  ;..fe- 
cond  war  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  ibid.  ;  are  at  firft  victorious,  it 8; 
then  defeated,  120;  and  entirely  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  He¬ 
lots,  ibid. ;  reinftated  by  the  Thebans,  iv.  285  ;  troubles  between  the 
Mefienians  and  Achaeans,  vii.  60;  the  Mefienians  put  Pbilopcemen  to 
death,  61  ;  fubjeded  by  the  Achaeans,  62  ;  fault  of  the  MefTeniaus, 

•  which  occafioned  all  their  misfortunes,  iv.  285. 

Metellus  (L.)  coniul,  commands  againft  Jugurtha,  i.  4IJ  ;  fupplanted  by 
Marius,  416  ;  enters  Rome  in  triumph,  416. 
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Metellus  (Q^Caccilius),  Roman  praetor,  defeats  Andrifcus,  vii.  244,  and 
fends  him  to  Rome,  ibid. ;  routs  another  adventurer,  named  Alexan¬ 
der,  ibid. 

Methone,  city  of  Thrace,  deftroyed  by  Philip,  v.  20. 

Micipfa  fucceeds  his  father  Mafinifla  in  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  i.  410  ; 
adopts  Jugurtha  his  nephew,  and  makes  him  co-heir  with  the  reft  of 
children,  41 1 ;  his  death,  412. 

Miletus,  city  of  Ionia,  ii.  360 ;  cruelties  a  died  there  by  Lyfander,  iii.  332  ; 
befxeged  and  taken  by  Alexander,  v.  108. 

Milo,  champion  of  Crotona,  defeats  the  Sybarites,  iii.  158  ;  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  ftrength  of  that  combatant,  163  ;  voracity,  ibid,  and  death,  164. 

Mdtiades,  Athenian  tyrant  of  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  accompanies  Da¬ 
rius  in  his  expedition  againft  the  Scythians,  and  is  of  opinion  that  fatis- 
fadtion  ought  to  be  made  them,  ii.  348  ;  an  irruption  of  the  Scythians 
into  Thrace  obliges  him  to  abandon  the  Cherfonefus,  whither  he  returns 
foon  afrer,  35 x  ;  he  fettles  at  Athens,  263  ;  he  commands  the  army  of 
the  Athenians,  and  gains  a  famous  vidlory  at  Marathon  over  the  Per- 
fians,  373  ;  moderate  reward  given  him  by  the  Athenians,  376;  he  feu 
out  with  a  fleet  to  reduce  the  revoked  iflands,  and  has  ill  fuccefs  in  the 
ille  of  Pharos,  378  ;  he  is  cited  to  take  his  trial,  and  has  a  great  fine 
laid  upon  him,  ibid  ;  not  being  able  to  pay  it,  he  is  put  in  prifon  and 
dies  there,  ibid. 

Mindarus,  Spartan  admiral,  is  defeated  and  killed  in  a  battle  by  Alcibiades, 
iii.  288. 

Minerva,  goddefs,  i.  29  ;  feaft  at  Athens  in  honour  of  her,  ibid. 

Mines;  product  of  mines  was  the  principal  riches  of  the  ancients,  i.  232. 

Minos,  firft  king  of  Crete,  iv.  1 1 2  ;  laws  inftituted  by  him  in  his  kingdom, 
ibid,  i  hatred  of  the  Athenians  for  Minos,  1 18;  caufe  of  that  hatred, 
ibid. 

Minucius  (M.)  is  appointed  mailer  ofhorfe  to  Fabius,  i.  333’;  he  gains  a 
flight  advantage  over  the  Carthaginians  in  that  didlator’s  abfence,  336; 
which  procures  him  equal  authority  with  the  dictator,  ibid ;  engages 
with  difadvantages,  out  of  which  Fabius  extricates  him,  337  ;  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  bis  fault,  and  returns  to  his  obedience,  ibid.  ;  he  is  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Cann.u,  341. 

Mithridates  I.  king  of  Pontus,  i.  128  ;  that  prince  fubmits  to  Alexander, 
and  accompanies  him  in  his  expeditions,  v.  109. 

Mithridates  II.  king  of  Pontus,  flies  to  avoid  the  rage  of  Antigonus,  i.  129. 

Mithridates  Ill.  king  of  Pontus,  adds  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to  his 
dominions,  i.  129. 

Mithridates  IV.  king  of  Pontus,  i.  129. 

Mithridates  V.  fumamed  Evergetes,  king  of  Pontus,  aids  the  Romans 
againft  the  Carthaginians;  i.  129';  the  Romans  reward  him  with  Phry¬ 
gia  Major,  vii.  303  •,  his  death,  313. 

Mithridates  VI.  lurnamed  Eupator,  afeends  the  throne  of  Pontus,  i.  129, 
vii.  313,  viii.  99  ;  the  Romans  take  Phrygia  from  him,  ico;  he  poflef- 
fes  himfelf  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  after  having  expelled  their 
kings,  101  ;  he  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  ibid.  ;  open  rupture  between  Mithridates  and  the  Romans, 
103  ;  that  prince  gains  fome  advantages  over  the  Romans,  104 ;  he 
caufes  all  the  Romans  and  Italians  in  Alia  Minor  to  be  maffacred  in  cne 
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day,  105  ;  he  mates  himfelf  matter  of -Athens,  106  ;  two  of  Iris  generals 
are  defeated  by  Sylla,  114,  &c.  and  himfelf  by  Fimbria,  115  ;  his  fleet 
is  alfo  twice  beaten,  1 1  6  ;  he  has  an  interview  with  Sylla,  and  concludes 
peace  with  the  Romans,  119  ;  fecond  war  of  the  Romans  with  Mithri- 
dates  under  Murena,  121  ;  it  fubfifts  only  three  years,  ibid.;  Mithri- 
dates  mates  a  treaty  with  Sertorius.  123  ;  he  prepares  to  renew  the  war 
with  the  Romans,  125  ;  he  feizes  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia,  ibid.;  the 
Romans  fend  Lucullus  and  Cotta  againfl  him,  126;  Mithridates  defeats 
Cotta  by  fea  and  land,  ibid. ;  he  forms  the  fiege  of  Cyzicum,  ibid.  ;  Lu¬ 
cullus  obliges  him  to  raife  it,  and  defeats  his  troops,  128  ;  Mithridates 
takes  the  field  to  oppofc  the  progrefs  of  Lucullus,  130 ;  he  is  entirely 
defeated  and  obliged  to  fly,  ibid. ;  he  fends  orders  to  his  fitters  and  wives 
to  die,  131  ;  he  retires  to  Tigranes  his  fon-in-law,  1  33  :  Tigranes  fends, 
him  back  into  Pontus  to  raife  troops,  138  ;  Mithridates  endeavours  to 
ronfole  Tigranes  after  his  defeat,  142  ;  thefe  two  princes  apply  in  con¬ 
cert  to  railing  new  forces,  143  .•  they  are  defeated  by  Lucullus,  146; 
Mithridates,  taking  advantage  of  the  mifunderflanding  in  the  -Roman 
army,  recovers  all  his  dominions,  147,  148  ;  he  is  defeated  on  feveral 
occafions  by  Ponipey,  155  ;  he  endeavours  in  vain  to  find  an  afylum 
with  Tigranes  his  fon-in-law,  ibid.  :  he  retires  into  the  Bofphorus,  158  ;. 
he  puts  his  ion  Xiphares  to'death,  160  ;  he  makes  propofols  of  peace  to 
Pompey,  which  are  rejected,  162  ;  he  forms  the  delign  of  attacking  the 
Romans  in  Italy,  163  ;  Pharnaces  makes  the  army  revolt  againfl  Mi¬ 
thridates.,  who  kills  himfelf,  164  ;  character  of  Mithridates,  ibid. 

Mithridates  II.  furnamed  the  Great,  afcends  the  throne  of  Parthia,  vii. 
307:  he  re-eftablilhes  Antiochus  Eufebes,  327;  fends  an  ambaflador  to 
Sylla  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  viii.  ico  ;  his  death,  6. 

Mithridates  III.  king  of  Parthia,  viii.  7  ;  Orodes  his  brother  dethrones  and 
puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

Mithridates  of  Pergamus  brings  troops  to  Ctefar  in  Egypt,  viii.  182. 

Mitylene,  capital  of  the  ifle  of  Lefbos,  ii.  247  ;  that  city  is  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  iii.  191. 

Modefty  ;  traces  of  it  among  the  ancients, ii.  47. 

Mcsris,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  188  ;  famous  lake  made  by  him,  143. 

Molo  is  made  governor  of  Media  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  vi.  251  ;  he 
makes  himfelf  fovereign  in  his  province,  232  ;  but  being  defeated,  he 
kills  himfelf  out  of  defpair,  236. 

Monarchy  :  original  d:fign  of  monarchy,  ii-  38  ;  the  beft  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  160. 

Mumrnius,  conful,  is  charged  with  the  war  in  Achaia,  vii.  248  :  defeats 
the  Achscans,  250  :  takes  Corinth,  and  demolifties  it,  ibid.:  preferves 
the  flatues  of  Philopcemen,  232:  his  difinterefteanefs,  ibid.:  enters 
Rome  in  triumph,  23  5  :  goes  on  an  embaffy  into  Egypt,  Afia,  and 
,  EgTPL  330- 

Murena  commands  the  left  wing  of  Sylla’s  army  at  the  battle  of  Chero- 
nata,  viii.  112:  Sylla,  on  fitting  out  for  Rome,  leaves  him  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Afia,  121:  he  makes  war  againfl  Mithridates,  123,  and  is  de¬ 
feated,  ibid. : '  but  receives  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  ibid. 

Mufeunt :  academy  of  the  learned,  militated  under  that  name  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  vi.  99  :  defcription  of  the  building  called  the  Mu  fas  uni,  101. 

Muftc ;  to  what  perfection  carried  by  the  ancients,  ii.  214  ;  conlidered  by 
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the  Greet?  a?  nn  efferrtial  part  in  the  education  of  youth,  iv.  139,  &c. 
theatre  of  mufic  at  Athene,  iii.  122  .  prize  of  muiic,  inftiluted  at  the 
feaft  of  Panathenia  by  Pericles,  i.  29. 

Mycenae,  city  of  Argos,  ii  252  ;  kings  cf  Mycenae,  ibid. 

Mycerinus,  king  of  Egypt,  i-  198  ;  mildnefs  of  his  reign,  ibid. 

Myfceilus,  Achaean  general,  founder  oi  Crotona,  iii.  157. 

N  E 

NABARZANES,  general  of  the  borfe  in  the  army  of  Darius,  betrays 
that  prince,  v.  204  ;  he  lurrenders  himlelf  to  Alexander  upon  his  pro- 
mife,  212. 

Nab  is  makes  himfelf  tyrant  of  Sparta,  vi.  336  ;  inftances  or  his  avarice  and 
cruelty,  337,  &c. ;  Philip  puts  Argos  into  bis  hands  by  way  of  deposit, 
374  ;  Nabis  declares  for  the  Romans  againft  that  prince,  ibid.  ;  the  Ro¬ 
mans  declare  war  againft  bint,  375  ;  C_  Flamininus  marches  againft 
him,  ibid,  befieges  him  in  Sparta,  399,  obliges  him  to  demand  peace, 
400,  and  grants  it  him, » ibid.  ;  Nabis  breaks  the  treaty,  406  ;  he  is  de¬ 
feated  by  Phiiopeemen,  411,  and  obliged  to  ibut  himfelf  up  in  Sparta,, 
ibid.  ;  he  is  killed,  416. 

Nabonafihr,  or  Bclefis,  king  of  Babylon,  ii.  21. 

Nabopolaffir,  king  of  Babylon,  joins  with  Cyaxares  king  of  Media,  be¬ 
fieges  and  entirely  ruins  Nineveh,  ii.  27  ;  he  affociates  his  fon  Naboco- 
r.ofcr  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  fends  him  at  the  head  of  an  army 
againft  Nechao,  28  ;  his  death,  ibid. 

Naoocodonofor  I.  or  Saofduchinus,  king  of  Nineveh,  ii.  26  ;  attacked  by 
Phraortes  king  of  the  Medes,  41,  whom  he  defeats  and  put  to  death,  42  ;■ 
fends  Holoferues  with  a  powerful  army  to  revenge  him  upon  the  na¬ 
tions  who  had  refufed  him  aid,  ibid. ;  entire  defeat  of  his  army,  ibid. 

Nabocodonofor  II.  is  affociated  in  the  empire  of  Affyria  by  Nabopolaffar, 
ii.  28  ;  defeats  Nechao,  and  conquers  Syria  and  Paleftme,  ibid. ;  tabes 
Jerufalem,  and  carries  away  a  great  number  of  Jews  to  Babylon,  ibid.  }, 
reigns  alone  after  the  death  of  his  father,  ibid.  :  his  firft  dream,  29  ; 
marches  againft  Jerufalem,  takes  it,  and  carries  away  all  its  treafures, 
30  ;  defeats  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  returns  to  Jerufelem,  and  demolifhes 
its  fortifications,  ibid.  ;  caufes  himfelf  to  be  adored  as  a  god,  31  ;  be- 
fieges  Tyre,  and  takes  it,  ibid.  ;  he  makes  himfelf  mafter  of  Egypt, 
where  he  takes  great  fpoils,  i.  214  ;  his  fecond  dream,  ii.  32  ;  he  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  condition  of  a  beaft,  33  ;  recovers  his  former  lhape,  re-af-' 
cends  the  throne,  and  dies,  ibid. 

Naupaclum,  city  of  fEtolia  :  taken  by  Acilius,  vi.  427. 

Naxos,  ifland,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  ii.  353. 

Nearchus,  officer  of  Alexander,  furveys  the  coaft  from  the  Indus  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  v.  279  ;  he  fucceeds  in  his  enterprife,  281. 

Nechao,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  207 ;  he  undertakes  to  open  a  communication 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  ibid.;  able  navigators  by  his  order 
undertake  to  fail  round  Africa,  and  happily  effeeft  it,  ibid.;  inarches 
againft  the  Babylonians  and  Medes,  to  put  a  ftop  to  their  progrefs, 
ibid.  ;  defeats  Jofiah  king  of  Judah,  who  oppofed  his  march,  ibid.  :■ 
beats  the  Babylonians,  takes  Carchemiffi,  and  returns  into  his  king¬ 
dom,  ibid. ;  on  his  way  he  goes' to  Jerufalem,  deprives  Jehoahaz  of  the 
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crown,  and  gives  it  to  Jehoiakim,  ibid. ;  conquered  by  Nabocodonofor, 
who  retakes  Carchemilb,  209  ;  his  death,  ibid. 

Nctftanebus  is  placed  by  the  revolted  Egyptians  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt 
in  the  room' of  Tachos,  iv.  320  ;  he  is  fupported  by  Agefilaus,  ibid  i  by 
his  aid  he  reduces  the  party  of  the  prince  of  Mendes,  ibid. ;  not  being 
able  to  defend  himfelf  againft:  Ochus,  he  efcapes  into  Ethiopia,  from- 
whence  he  never  returns,  348. 

Nehemiah,  Jew,  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerses,  obtains  permiffion  to  return  to 
Jerufalem,  and  to  rebuild  its  fortifications,  in.  106  ;  he  acquits  himfelf 
of  his  commifiion  with  incredible  zeal,  ibid. 

Neoptolemus,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains  ;  provinces  that  fell  to  him  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  that  prince,  v.  331  ;  he  joins  Antipater  and  Craterus 
againft  Perd'ccas  and  Eumenes,  332  ;  he  marches  with  Craterus againft 
the  latter,  ibid. ;  is  killed- in  a  battle,  354  i  chara&er  of  Neoptolemus, 


3 r2.  t  . 

Neoptolemus,  uncle  of  Pyrrhus,  reigns  in  Epirus  in  his  nephew  s  place,  i. 

13 1  ;  Pyrrhus  caui'es  him  to  be  killed,  ibid. 

Nerigliffor  confpires  againft  Evilmerodach  king  of  Affyria,  and  reigns  m 
his  ftead,  ii.  34  ;  he  makes  war  againft  the  Medes,  and  is  killed  m  a 

battle,  78.  .  ,  „  .  . 

Nero  (C-  Claudius),  conful,  quits  his  province,  and  makes  halte  to  join 

his  colleague,  in  order  to  their  attacking  Afdrubal,  i.  350. 

Nicanor,  lieutenant-general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  marches  againft  the 
Tews,  and  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabams,  vii.  128  ;  Demetrius  Soter 
fends  him  with  an  army  into  Judaea  to  afiift  Alcimus,  278  ;  he  is  killed 

in  battle,  ibid.  .  ,  , 

Nicias,  general  for  the  Athenians,  makes  them  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  iii.  214  ;  oppofes  the  war  of  Sicily  in-  vain,  228  ;  he  is 
appointed  general  with  Lamachus  and  Alcibiades,  ibid. ;  his  conduct  on 
arriving  in  Sicily,  237;  after  fome  expeditions,  he  forms  the  fiege  of. 
Svracufe,  231  1  the  city  is  reduced  to  extremities,  ibid.  ;  the  arrival  ot 
Gylippus  changes  the  face  of  affairs,  252  :  Nicias  writes  to  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  the  ftate  of  his  condition,  and  to  demand  reinforcement,  255  ;  two 
colleagues  are  appointed  him,  237,  who  compel  him  to- engage  in  a  lea- 
fight,  in  which  he  is  defeated,  262,  as  is  alfo  hisrland  army,  264  ;  haz¬ 
ards  another  fea-fight,  and  is  again  defeated,  270;  determines  to  retire 
by  land,  ibid.;  reduced  to  furrender  at  diferetion,  273;  condemned  to 

die,  and  executed,  273.  .  ,  ... 

Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos,  fubmits  to  Ptolemy,  vi.  34;  makes  an  alliance 
fecretly  with  Antigonus,  and  kills  himfelf,  ibicr  , 

Nicolaus,  one  of  Ptolemy’s  generals,  refufes  to  defert  with  Theodotus,  and. 
continues  to  adhere  to  Ptolemy,  vi.  261. 

Nicomedes  I.  king  of  Eithynia.  i.  127.  .. 

Nicomedes  II.  foil  of  Prufias  king  of  Bithyma,  goes  to  Rome,  V».  234, 
kills  his  father,  who  had  given  orders  to  kill  him,  and  reigns  m  his 
ftead,  233  ;  fets  up  a  child  under  the  name  or  Ariarathes,  and  caules 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  to  be  demanded  for  him  of  the  Romans, 

viii.  100;  his  death,  roi.  .  ,  , 

Nicomedes  III.  afeends  the  throne  of  Bithyma,  v„i.  ici  ;  dethroned  by 
Mithridates,  ibid. ;  but  reinftated  by  chc  Romans,  ibid. ;  again  expel 
by  Mithridates,  104 ;  Sylla  reconciles  him  with_  Mithridates,  who  re- 
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ftore*  him  his  dominions,  1 19 ;  Nicomedes,  in-  gratitude,  at  his  death, 
leaves  the  Roman  people  his' heirs,  124.; 

Kile,  river  of  Africa  :  its  fources,  i.  145  ;  catara<fts  of  the  Nile,  ibid.  ;  cau- 
fesof  its  inundation,  46  ;  time  that  its  inundation  continues,  ibid. ;  mea- 
fttre  or  depth  of  its  inundation,  147  ;  canals  of  the  Nile,  148  ;  fertility 
occafioned  by  the  Nile,  149;  canal  of  communication  between  the 
two  leas  by  the  Nile,  152. 

Nimrod1  founder  of  the  Affyrian  empire,  ii.  2  ;  hiftory  confounds  him  with 
his  fon  Ninus,  3  ;  the  i'cripture  places  him  very  near  Abraham,  and 
for  what  reafon,  5. 

Nineveh,  city  of  Affyria,  its  foundation,  ii.  4 ;  defeription  of  that  city,  6  ; 
kirrgsof  Nineveh,  ibid.  ;  its  deftruction,  27. 

Ninus,  king  of  AfTyria,  often  confounded  with  Nimrod,  ii.  3  ;  builds  Ni¬ 
neveh^;  conquers  the  Badlrians,  ibid;  marries  Semiramis,  has  a  fon 
by  her,  and  dies  foon  after,  ibid. 

Ninyas,  fon  of  Ninus,  reigns  in  Affyria,  ii.  18;  effeminacy  and  doth  of 
that  prince,  ibid. 

Nitocris,  queen  of  Babylon,  ii.  34  ;  infeription  on  her  tomb,  3  j. 

No-ammon,  famous  city  of  Egypt,  i.  202. 

Nobility  :  what  is  truly  fo,  vi.  29. 

Nemi,  or  governments  of  Egypt,  i.  136. 

Numidians-,  people  of  Africa,  whole  principal  force  confided  in  cavalry,  i. 

377- 

Nipfius,  general  of  Dionyfius  the  younger,  relieves  the  citadel  of  Syracufo 
clofely  befieged  by  the  Syracufans,  iv.  228  ;  he  hums  and  plunders  part 
of  the  city  of  Syracufe,  231  ;  Dionyfius  drives  him  out  of  Syracufp,  of 
which  he-  had  made  himfelf  mailer,  241. 

O  L 

Ochns,  fon  of  Artaxerxes  Dongimanus,  marches  at  the  head  of  a  great  ar¬ 
my  againfl  Sogdianus,  iii.  203.;  whom  he  takes  and  puts  to  death,  ibid  ; 
he  afeends  the  throne  of  Perfia,  and  changes  hi6  name  from  Oqhus  to 
Darius,  204.  See  Darius  Nothus. 

Ochus,  fon  of  ArtaXerxes  Mnemon,  opens  his  way  to  the  empire  by  the 
murder  of  his  brothers,  iv.  323  ;  he  abends  the.throne  of  Perfia,.  pud 
takes  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  328;  cruelties  which  he  commits,  ibid  ; 
fuccefsful  expedition  againfl  Phoenicia,  345  ;  Cyprus,  346;  and  Egypt, 
348  ;  he  abandons  himfelf  to  pleafures,  349  ;  poifonpd  by  Bagoas,  3 30,  _ 

Odlavius  (Cn.),  praetor,  commands  the  Roman  fleet  againfl  Perfeus,  viL 
185  ;  means  which  he  tiles  to  make  that  prince  quit  the  iftand  of  Samo- 

•  thracia,  which  was  deemed  a  facred -and  inviolable  alylum,  203  ;  Perfeus 
puts  himfelf  into  his  hands,  204  ;  Odavius  receives  the  honour  of  a  tri¬ 
umph,  215  ;  lent  into  Syria  as  ambaflador,  270 ;  where  he  is  murdered, 
277  ;  the  fenate  eredt  a  llatue  to  him,  ibid. 

Olympiads,  their  Epocha,  ii  255. 

Ol/mpias,  daughter  of  Ncoptoiemus,  is  married  to  king  Philip, .and  ha?  by 
him  Alexander  the  Great,  v.  1 1  ;  Philip  repudiates  her,  69  ;  Alexander 
carries  to  Epirus,  ibid. ;  Poiyfperchon  recalls  her,  and  divides  the  go¬ 
vernment  with  her,  362  ;  fke  caufcs  Aridatus  and  his  wife  to  be  put 
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to  death,  vi.  15;  Caffander  befieges  her  in  Pyffna,  takes  her  priioner, 
and  puts  her  to  death,  17. 

Olympia,  city  of  Elis,  famous  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  i.  32. 

Olympic,  folemn  games  of  Greece,  i.  52. 

Olynthus,  city  of  Thrace,  iv.  258  ;  the  Lacedtemonians  declare  war  againft 
it,  ibid. ;  it  is  reduced  to  furrender,  261  ;  Olynthus,  upon  the  point  of 
being  befiegtd  by  Philip,  implores  aid  of  the  Athenians,  v.  2j  ;  Philip 
makes  himfelf  mailer  of  that  city,  by  the  treafon  of  two  of  its  citizens,, 
and  plunders  it,  29. 

Onias,  fon  of  Jaddus,  high-prieil  of  the  Jews,  fucceeds  his  father,  v.  357  ; 
his  death,  vi.  8 1. 

Onias,  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  venerable  for  his  piety,  vii.  97;  refufes 
Heliodorus  the  treafures  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  ibid.  ;  depofed  by. 
Jafon  his  brother,  101  ;  his  death,  104. 

Onias,  fon  of  the  former,  retires  into  Egypt,  vii.  284,  and  builds  a  temple, 
there  for  the  Jews,  ibid. 

Ophelias,  governor  of  Lvbia  and  Cyrenaica,  revolts  againft  Ptolemy,  vi. 
43  ;  he  buffers  himfelf  to  be  feduced  by  Agathocles,  and  carries  hit 
troops  into  the  country  of  the  Carthaginians,  44,  i.  274;  put  to  death 
by  Agathocles,  ibid. 

Oreftes,  Roman  commiffary,  goes  to  Corinth,  and  notifies  to  the  Achxar.s: 
the  decree  of  the  fenate  for  feparating  feveral  cities  from  their  league, 
vii.  245  ;  flies  to  efcape  the  violence  of  the  people,  ibid. 

Oretes,  governor  of  Sardis,  puts  Polycrates  to  death,  and  feizes  the  ifland 
of  Samos,  ii.  155  ;  himfelf  put  to  death  by  Darius,  325. 

Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  viii.  7  ;  war  of  that  prince  with  the  Romans 
under  Craffus,  ibid. ;  Orodes,  jealous  of  Surcna’s  glory  by  the  defeat-  of 
Craffus,  puts  him  to  death,  29  ;  grief  of  that  prince  for  the  death  of 
his  fon  Pacorus,  33  ;  he-  choofes  Phraates  fot  his  fucceffor,  who  puts 
him  to  death,  34. 

Orcntes,  fon-in-law  of  Artaxerxes  Mnernon,  commands  the  land-army  of 
that  prince  in  the  war  againft  Evagoras,  iv.  40 ;  he  accufes  Tiribafus 
faifely,  41  ;  he  terminates  the  war  with  Evagoras  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 
42  ;  Artaxerxes  punifhes  him  for  his  falfe  accufation,  47. 

Orcntes  governor  of  Myfia,  joins  in  a  plot  againft  Artaxerxes  Mnernon^ 
and  then  betrays  it,  iv.  321. 

Orfices,  old  general,  accompanies  Pacorus  in  his  expeditions,  by  order  of 
Orodes,  viii..  30  ;  killed  in  battle,  ibid. 

Orfines,  governor  of  PafTagardte,  re-eftablifhes  good  order  throughout  the 
wh<de  province,  v.  283  ;  he  goes  to  Alexander  with  magnificent  pre» 
fents,  ibid.  ;  put  to  death  by  the  intrigues  of  the  eunuch  Bagaos,  284. 

Oftracifm,  Sentence  amongft  the  Athenians,  by  which  perfnns  were  con¬ 
demned  to  banifument,  iii.  378  ;  an  end  put  to  it  by  thp  bauifliment  of 
Hyperboles,  223,  » 

Ofymandias, king  of  Egypt,?.  187  ;  magnificent  edifices  which  he  canfes  to 
be  er.-6led,  ibid. ;  famous  library  founded  by  that  prince,  188;  his  tomb 
furrouuded  by  a  circle  of  gold,  ibid  ;  which  Cambyfes  afterwards  took* 
away,  ii.  150. 

Otanes,  Perfiatt  lord,  difcovers  the  irr.pofture  of  Smerdis  the  Magus,  by 
the  means  of  his  daughter,  it.  157  .  he  forms  a  confpiracy  againft  that, 
ufurper,  158  7  re-eftablilhes  Sylofon  tyrant  of  Samos,  331. 
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Oxydrac*,  people  of  India,  v.  27 3  ;  their  capital  taken  by  Alexander,  274  ; 
to  whom  they  fubmit,  ibid. 

Oxyrinchus,  city  of  the  lower  Thebais,  full  of  nuns  and  monks,  i.  169; 
wonder  related  of  that  city  by  the  Abbe  Fiuery,  ibid. 

P  A 

PACORUS,  fon  of  Orodes,  king  of  the  Parthians,  enters  Syria  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  befiges  Antioch,  viii.  30 ;  he  raifes  the  fiege  of 
that  city,  and  is  defeated  in  a  battle,  ibid.  ;  returns  into  Syria,  and  is  de¬ 
feated  and  killed,  33. 

Palelline,  province  of  Syria,  i.  26. 

Pahfades,  difference  of  thofe  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  fortifying 
their  camps,  vi.  376. 

Pamphylia,  province  of  Alia  Minor,  i.  26. 

Panthasa,  wife  of  Abradates,  is  taken  prifoner  by  Cyrus,  ii.  80  ;  conduct  of 
that  prince  in  regard  to  her,  ibid  ;  ihe  brings  over  herhufband  to  Cyrus, 
82  1  her  dii'couri'e  with  him  before  the  battle  of  Thymbria,  94;  her 
exceflive  grief  upon  the  death  of  Abradates,  toe  ;  flabs  htrfelf  with  a 
dagger,  and  falls  dead  upon  her  hufband,  ibid. 

Paphlagonia,  province  of  Alia  Minor,  i.  2 3. 

Parafanga,  Perfian  meafure,  iii.  368. 

Parchment,  invention  of  it,  i.  1 8c. 

Paris,  Trojan,  returning  home  wich  Helen,  whom  he  had  ravtlhed,  is  car¬ 
ried  by  a  tempeft  into  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  i.  197  ;  Proteus 
king  of  Egypt  obliges  him  to  leave  Helen  with  him,  and  to  quit  Egypt, 
ibid.;  Paris  returns  to 'Troy,  ibid. 

Parmenio,'  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  infan¬ 
try  in  the  expedition  of  that  prince  againft  the  Perfians,  and  does  him 
great  fervice,  v.  ioi  ;  feizes  the  pais  of  Syria,  and  makes  himfelf  matter 
of  Iffus,  122  ;  Alexander  confides  the  treafures  laid  up  in  Damafcus,  and 
the  keeping  of  the  prifoners,  to  him,  135  Parmenio  advifes  Alexander 
to  accept  Darius’s  offers,  138  ;  furprife  on  feeing  Alexander  proftra  c 
himfelf  before  the  high-prieft  Jaddus,  16 1  ;  Alexander  caufes  him  to  be 
killed  as  an  accomplice  in  the  confpiracy  of  Philotas,  222  ;  his  praiie,  223. 

Parthia,  country  of  the  Parthians,  province  of  Upper  Alia,  i.  24  ;  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  empire  of  the  Parthians,  viii.  4  ;  kings  of  Parthia  from  Ar- 
faces  I.  to  Orodes,  j,  &e. 

Paryfatis,  fitter  and  wife  of  Darius  Nothus,  iii.  204  ;  fondnefs  of  Paryfatis 
for  her  fon  Cyrus,  295,  320  ;  ihe  obtains  pardon  of  Artaxerxes  for  him, 
and  caufes  him  to  be  fent  back  to  his  government,  321  ;  cruelty  and 
jealoufy  of  Paryfatis,  371  ;  ihe  poifons  Statira,  372;  Artaxerxes  con¬ 
fines  her  in  Babylon,  ibid. 

Pafagarda,  city  of  Perfia,  fubmits  to  Alexander,  v.  20  r. 

.Patifithes,  chief  of  the  Magi,  places  his  brother  Smerdis  upon  the  throne 
of  Perfia,  ii.  1 55  ;  he  is  kiiled  with  his  brother,  159. 

'Patroclus  commands  the  fleet  fent  to  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  vi.  163  ; 
caufes  Sotades  the  fatyric  poet  to  be  put  to  death,  ibid. 

Paufanias,  king  of  Dacedatmon,  commands  the  Greeks  jointly  with  Anili¬ 
des  at  tlie-battle  of  Flataea,  iii.  48  ;  his  pride  lofts  the  Latedttmoniaus 
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the  command,  70;  his  fccret  conspiracy  with  the  Perfians,  71  ;  he  is 
dilcovered,  72,  and  punilhed,  7 3- 

Paulan  ias,  king  of  Sparta,  commands  at  the  fiege  of  Athens,  in.  31 3  ;  ob¬ 
tains  peace  for  the  Athenians,  339  ;  neglects  to  join  Lyfander,  and  is 
fummoned  to  appear,  34  >  hut  refufes,  and  is  condemned  to  die,  ibid.  ; 
retires  to  Tegtea,  and  dies  there,  ibid 
Paufanias,  Macedonian  prince,  poffeffes  liimfelf  of  the  throne  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  v.  4  ;  he -is  dethroned,  ibid. 

Pella,  capital  of  Macedonia,  famous  for  the  birth  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 

.  V.  3. 

Pelopidas,  Theban  :  his  character,  iv.  261  ;  hisfriendfhip  with  Epamioon- 
das,  ibid.  •,  he  abandons  Thebes,  and  retires  to  Athens,  360 ;  forms  the 
defign  of  re-inflating  the  liberty  ol  his  country,  364  ;  elected  Bceotarch, 
369  ;  drives  the  •garrifon  out  of  the  citadel,  ibid. ;  he  caufes  the  Athe¬ 
nians  declare  for  the  Thebans,  3.73;  gains  an  advantage  over  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  near  Ttgyra,  274;  commands  the  facred  battalion  at  Leuc- 
tra,  37  8  ;  with  Epaminondas,  ravages  Laconia,  and  advances  to  the  gates 
of  Sparta,  383,383  ;  at  his  return  he  isaccul'ed  and  acquitted,  287  ;  lent 
ambaffador  to  the  court  of  Perlia,  3S9  ;.his  credit  with  Artaxerxes,  ibid.; 
Pelopidas  marches  agajnft  Alexander  tyrant  of  Phene,  and  reduces  him, 
393;  he  goes  to  Macedonia  to  appeafe  the  troubles  of  that  court,  and 
brings  away  Philip  as  an  hoftage,  393,  v.  3  ;  he  returns  into  Theffaly, 

iv.  393  '  is  leized  and  made  prifoner  by  treachery,  294,  he  animates 
Thebe,  wife  of.  Alexander,  agaiuft  her  hufband,  395;  is  delivered  by 
Epair.inondas,  297  i  Pelopidas  marches  ag-ainfl  tl.e  tyiant,  gams  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  him,  and  is  killed  in  the  battle,  399  ;  fiugular  honours  paid  to 
his  memory,  300. 

Pelopidas,  Pent  ambaffador  by  Mithridates  to  demand  fatisfaclion  of  the 
Romans,  and  to  declare  war  againli  them  in  caie  ofrefulal,  viii.  1.03. 
.Pelooonneius,  fouth  part  of  Greece,  now  called  the  Moiea,  ii.  243  ;  Pelo- 
pomielian  war,  iii.  164. 

Peiops,  gives  his  name  to  .Peloponnefus,  ii.  233. 

Peluiinni,  the  key  of  Egypt,  i.  147. 

Perdiccas,  ion  of,  Amyntas  11.  made  king  of  Macedonia  by  Pelopidas,  393 

v.  3  :  killed  in  a  battle  againft  the  Illyrians,  iv.  203. 

Perdiccas,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  receives  that  prince’s  ring  a  momem 
before  his  death,  v.  302  :  provinces  which  fell  to  him,  332  :  appointee 
guardian  of  Aridaus,  and  regent  of  the  empire,  331  :  puts  Statira 
Alexander’s  widow,  to  death,  333  :  quells, the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  n 
Ana,  3  34 :  puts  Eumenes  into  pcfieilion  of  Cappadocia,  35 1  •  marfie 
Cleopatra,  Alexander’s  lifter,  ibid.  :  his  unfortunate  expedition  inti 
Egypt,  333  :  where  he  is  killed,  ibid. 

Per-  anius,  city  of  Great  IVIylia  m  Aha  iYIinor,  i.  23  :  its  kings,  127  •  1 
becomes  a  Roman  province,  vii.  303. 

Periander,  king  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  feven  fv.ges,  ii.  233,  313. 

Pericles,  Athenian  i  his  extradion,  lii.  107:  bis  education,  ibid. :  care  tha 
he  takes  to  cultivate  his  mind  by  the  fludy  of  the  iciences,  and  of  exeij 
cibng  himfelf  in  eloquence,  ibid.:  means  that  he  employs  for  gainiwj 
the  tivour  of  the  people,  112:  reduces  the  power  of  the  Areopagus 
113  :  Thucidydes  is  oppofcd  to  him,  1 19  :  he  adorns  Athens  with  mag 
miicerit  buildings,  120  :  envied  by  the  Athenians,  121 :  julufics  himfell 
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aa<3  caufes  Thucydides  to  be  banilhed,  123  :  be  changes  his  condudfc  in 
refpecft  to  the  people,  ibid.:  his  great  authority,  124  :  his  di  G11  tore  feed- 
nefs,  1 25  :  expeditions  of  Pericles  into  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  iii. 
129:  about  Peloponnefus,  ibid. :  and  again!!  Euboea,  1 30 :  die  reduces 
the  Samians,  and  demoliihes  their  walls,  13 1  :  caufes  aid  to  be  granted 
to  the  people  of  Corcyra  again!!  the  Corinthians,  132  :  troubles  given 
him  by  his  enemies,  138  ;  determines  die  Athenians  to  enter  into  a  war 
with  the  Lacedxmonians,  141  :  and  to  fhut  themfelves  up  within  their 
walls,  167  ;  he  prevents  them  from  taking  the  field,  whilft  their  lands 
are  ravaged,  168:  he  makes  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Athenians  killed 
during  the  campaign,  171;  he  is  divefted  of  die  command,  and  fined, 
176;  his  grief  for  the  death  of  his  fon,  177  ;  the  Athenians  reinftate 
him,  178  ;  and  permit  him  to  enrol  his  illegitimate  fon  among!!  the  ci¬ 
tizens,  180  ;  death  of  Pericles,  ibid. ;  his  praife,  ibid. 

Pericles,  fon  of  the  former,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  who  defeated  the 
Lacedxmonians  near  the  iflands  Arginufx,  is  condemned  with  his  col¬ 
leagues  to  die,  iii.  302,  307. 

Perjury-,  punifiiment  of  perjury  in  Egypt,  i.  160. 

Perpenna,  Roman  ambafl'ador  to  Gentius,  is  imprifoned,  vii.  189  ;  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Anicius,  and  fen t  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  his  vieftory,  190; 
when  conl'ul,  defeats  Ariftomcus  and  takes  him  prifoner,  302 ;  he  die* 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  ibid. 

Perfeus,  firft  king  of  Mycenx,  ii.  252. 

Perfeus,  fon  of  Philip,  laft  king  of  Macedonia,  conl'pires  again!!  his  brother 
Demetrius,  and  accufes  him  to  Philip,  vii.  75,  ike. :  his  fpeech  ag-ainft 
his  brother,  80 ;  removes  from  court  to  avoid  his  father’s  indignation, 

95  ;  takes  polfeffion  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia  after  his  father’s  death, 

96  ;  puts  Antigonus,  whom  his  father  had  chofen  his  fucceffor,  to  death, 
143;  he  prepares  for  war  with  the  Romans,  ibid  ;  he  endeavours  to 
gain  allies,  1 45 ;  be  tries  in  vain  to  bring  over  the  Achaians,  ibid  ;  the 
Romans  are  informed  of  his  fecret  meafures,  147;  Eumenes  confirms 
them  concerning  his  proceedings,  ibid. ;  Perfeus  endeavours  to  rid  hini- 
felf  of  that  prince,  firft  by  alTaffination,  149  ;  and  afterwards  by  poifon, 
ibid. ;  rupture  between  him  and  the  Romans,  150 ;  interview  with  Mar- 
•cius,  152  ;  war  declared  in  form,  153;  Perfeus  advances  with  his  troops 
near  the  river  Peneus,  161  ;  battle  of  the  cavalry,  in  which  he  is  viefor, 
but  makes  an  ill  ufe  of  it,  164;  makes  propofals  of  peace,  which  are 
rejected,  168  ;  he  takes  fright  upon  the  arrival  of  the  conful  Marcius 
in  Macedonia,  and  leaves  him  the  paflage  open,  175;  he  refumes  cou¬ 
rage  foon  after,  177  ;  folicits  aid  on  all  fides,  186;  his  avarice  lofts  him 
confiderable  fuccours,  187  ;  he  is  entirely  defeated  by  Paulus  JEmilius 
at  Pydna,  2CO,  &c.  ;  taken  prifoner  with  bis  children,  704 ;  and 
ferves  as  an  ornament  in  the  triumph  of  Paulus  TEmilius,  213  ;  death 
of  Perfeus,  ibid. 

Perfepolis,  capital  of  Periia,  taken  by  Alexander,  who  burns  fhe  palace  ia 
a  drunken  frolic,  v.  200. 

Perfia,  province  of  Afia,  i.  :  5  ;  foundation  of  the  Perfiin  empire  by  Cy¬ 
rus,  ii.  57;  kings  who  reigned  in  Perfia;  Cyrus,  ibid. ;  Cambyfes,  146  ; 
Smerdis  the  Magian,  156  ;  Darius  fon  of  Hyftai'pes,  321  ;  Xerxes,  iii.  1  ; 
Artaxerxes  Lor.gimanus,  83  ;  Xerxes,  II.  ii.  202  :  Sogdianus.  ibid. ;  Da¬ 
rius  Nothus,  203  ;  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  319  ;  Ochua,  Ja2  ;  Arfes,  331 : 
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Darias  Codomanus,  352  ;  deftru<5tion  by  Alexander,  v.  204:  with  the 
vices  which  occafioned  that  decline  and  ruin,  ibid.,  ii.  232,  &c. :  man¬ 
ners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Perfians,  ii.  161  :  education  of  the  Perfians  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  59  ;  government.of  thePerfians,  161 ;  form  of  it  mo- 
narchial,  ibid.  :  coronation  of  their  kings,  361 :  refpedt  paid  to  them, 
ii.  161  ;  manner  of  educating  their  children,  183;  public  council,  1844 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  .187  ;  attention  to  provinces,  191  ;  invention 
of  polls  and  couriers,  196;  care  of  their  finances,  198  ;  of  war,  2014 
entrance  into  the  troops,  ibid. ;  arms  of  the  Perfians,  202  ;  their  cha¬ 
riots  armed  with  fythes,  203  ;  military  difeipline  of  the  Perfians,  205-; 
their  order  of  battle,  206  ;  quality  of  the  Perfian  troops  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  and  after  that  prince,  ii.  79,  211 ;  arts  and  fciences  of  the  Per¬ 
fians,  212  ;  their  religion,  224;  their  marriages  and  burials,  230. 

Petalifm,  kind  of  fentence  eftablilhed  at  Syracuse,  iii.  134. 

Peuceftes,  one  of  Alexander’s  caotains,  diiiingnilhes  himfelf  at  the  fiege  of 
Oxydracx,  v.  273  ;  provinces  which  fell  to  him  after  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  v.  331  ;  he  oppofes  the  progrefs  of  Pithon,  and  drives  him  out  of 
Media,  vi.  14. 

Phalanx,  Macedonian,  defeription  of  it,  v.  12. 

Phalecus  is  appointed  general  of  the  Phocseans  during  the  facred  war,  in 
the  room  of  Phyallus,  v.  21  ;  he  pillages  the  temple  of  Delphos,  as  the 
other  had  done,  and  is  depofed,  ibid. 

-Pharaoh,  common  name  of  the  kings,  of  Egypt,  L  189  ;  one  of  them  gives 

■  his  daughter  to  Solomon  in  marriage,  199. 

Pharrfees,  powerful  fed!  in  Judaea,  vii.  319,  320  ;  perfecution  of  Alexander 
J ann xus  and  his  party  by  the  Pharifees,  320,  &c. ;  end  of  that  perfecu¬ 
tion,  349. 

Pharnabafus,  governor  of  Alia,  and  general  of  the  troops  of  Darius  and 
Artaxerxes,  king,  of  Perfia,  aids  the  Lacedaemonians  againft  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  iii.  2884  he  makes  peace  with  the  latter,  291  ;  he  fends  com¬ 
plaints  againft  Lyfander  to  Sparta,  333  ;  his  whole  province  is  ravaged 
by  Agefilaus,  iv.  20  ;  interview  of  Agefilaus  and  Pharnabafus,  21  ;  the 
latter  charged  by  Artaxerxes  with  the  war  againft  Egypt,  315  ;  the  en- 
terprife  mifearries  through  his  fault,  317. 

pharnaces  revolts  againft  his  father  Mithridates,  and  is  eledled  king  in  his 
ftead,  viii.  164;  declared  th.e  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans,  166  ;  dri¬ 
ven  out  of  Pontus  by  C afar,  187. 

Phebidas,  Lacedtemonian,  fets.out  from  Sparta  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops  againft  -Olynthus,  iv.  259 ;  he  feizes  the  citadel  of  Thebes  by 
fraud,  ibid. ;  he  is  deprived  of  the  command,  and  fined,  260. 

Phenicia,  or  Phoenicia,  province  of  Syria,  i.  26 ;  revolts  againft  Ochus, 
iv.  342. 

Phila,  Antipater’s  daughter,  wife  , to  Craterus,  v.  347  ;  and  after  to  Deme- 
trios  Poliorcetes,  vi.  31  ;  kills  herfelfwith  poifon,  94. 

Phila,  daughter  of  Seleucus,  marries  Antigonus  Gonatus,  vi.  123. 

Philetera,  founder  of  the  kingdom  cf  Pergamus,  i.  127,  iv.  163. 

Philidas,  one  of  the  confpirators  againft  the-tyrant  of  Thebes,  iv.  264. 

Philip,  Ion  of  Amyntas  II.  king  of  Macedonia  ;  bis  birth,  v.  2  ;  Pelop'das 
carries  him  to  Thebes  as  an  hoftage,  iv.  293,  v.  4;  be  flies  from  Thebes 
into  Macedonia,  and  is  placed  upon  the  throne,  6  ;  beginnings  of  his 
,reign,  ibid. ;  he  makes  a  cautious  peace  with  the  Athenians,  7  ;  his  firft- 
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Conquefts,  9;  birth  of  Alexander,  xi  ;  Philip’s  care  of  his  education, 
ibid. ;  he  endeavours  to  fubjc<9  Thrace,  and  takes  Methone,  at  the  fiege 
of  which  pjace  he  lofes  an  eye,  20  ;  conciliates  the  amity  of  the  Theifali- 
ans,  and  expels  their  tyrants,  21  ;  he  endeavours  to  feize  the  pafs  ’of 
Thermopyla:  in  vain,  22  ;  he  takes  the  city  of  Olynthus,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  efforts  of  the  Athenians  to  prevent  it,  29  ;  he  declares  for  the- 
Thebans  againll  the  Phocteans,  and  begins  In  that  manner  to  fliare  in 
the  lacred  war,  30 ;  he  lulls  the  Athenians  with  a  falfe  peace,  and  fail'd" 
promifes,  32  ;  he  feizes  Thermopylae,  reduces  the  Phocseans,  and  ter¬ 
minates  the  facred  war,  3 5  ;  he  caufes  himfelf  to  be  admitted  into  the 
council  of  the  Amphidlyons,  36  ;  Philip,  on  his  return  into  Macedonia, 
pulhes  hisconquefts  into  Illyrium  and  Thrace,  38  ;  he  enters  into  a  lea¬ 
gue  with  the  Thebans,  Argives,  and  MefTenians,  for  attacking  Pelo-> 
ponnefus  with  their  joint  forces,  41 Athens,  declaring  for  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  breaks  that  league,  42 ;  Philip  makes  an  attempt  upon  Eu¬ 
boea,  43  ;  Phocion  drives  him  out  of  that  i Hand,  45  ;  Philip  forms  the 
lieges  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  48  ;  Phocion  obliges  him  to  rail's 
both  thefe  lieges,  51  ;  Philip  fubjedts  Atheas,  king  of  the  Scythians, 
and  the  Triballi,  people  of  Mcefia,  33  ;  by  his  intrigues  he  caufes  him- 
-  felf  to  be  declared  generalillimo  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  council  of  the' 
AmphycHons,  55  ;  he  feizes  Elataa,  36  ;  the  Athenians-  and  Thebans 
.  enter  into  a  league  againll  him-,  60 he  makes  propofals  of  peace,  which; 
are  rejected  by  the  advice  of  Demofthenes,  ibid. ;  battle  of  Chteronea, 
in  which  Philip  gains  a  great  victory,  61,  62  ;  Philip,  in  the  council  of 
the  Amphydtions,  caufes  himfelf. to  be  declared  general  of  the  Greeks 
againll  the  Perfwns,  and  prepares  for  that  great  expedition,  68  ;  domeftic 
troubles  in  his  family,  ibid.  ;  he  repudiates  Olympias,  and  marries  ano- 
.  rher  wife,  69  ;  he  celebrates  the  nuptials  of  Cleopatra,  his  daughter, 

.  with  Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  and  is  killed  in  the  midll  of  them,  71  ; 
memorable  adlions  and  fayings  of  Philip,  72  ;  good  and  bad  charablera 
of  that  prince,  74,  &c. 

Philip,  fon  of  Demetrius,  afceuds  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  vi.  247  ;  his 
afEedlion  for  Aratus,  272  ;  he  takes  upon  him  the  defence  of  the  Adri¬ 
ans  againft  the  .fEtolians,  273  ;  different  expeditions  of  Philip  againil. 

.  the  enemies  of  the  Achasans,  279  ;  ftrange  abufe  that  Apelles  his  mini- 
fler  makes  of  his  confidence,  280  ;  irruption  of  Philip  into  AEtolia,  286  ; 
he  takes  Therm  x  by  lurprife,  287  ;  exceffes  committed  there  by  his 
foldiers,  ibid. ;  prudence  which  he  Ihews  in  his  retreat,  289  ;  trouble  hi 
his  camp,  290  ;  punilhment  of  the  authors  of  them,  ibid.  ;  irruption  of 
Philip  into  Laconia,  291  ;  new  intrigue  of  the  confpirators,  ibid. ;  their 
punilhment,  294  ;  Philip  takes  Thebes  of  Phthiotis  from  the  JEtolians, 
297  ;  he  concludes  a  peace  with  them,  298  ;  he  concludes  a  treaty  with 
“Hannibal,  300  ;  he  makes  preparations  for  carrying  the  war  into  Italy, 
ibid. ;  he  is  furprifed  and  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Apollonia,  301  ; 
his  change,  of  conduct,  ibid. ;  his  bad  faith  and  irregularities,  ibid.;  he 
caufes  Ai  •  us  to  be  poifoned,  303  ;  he  makes  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city 
and  caftle  of  Liffus,  305  ;  he  gains  feveral  advantages  over  the  Altoli- 
aus,  309  ;  he  is  repulfed  near  the  city  of  Elis,  310  ;  different  actions  of 
Philip  againll  Sulpitius,  319,  & c.  ;  he  makes  peace  with  the  Romans, 
338  ;  he  enters  into  a  league  with  Antiochus,  for  invading  the  domini¬ 
ons  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  345  ;  bad  fuccefs  of  Philip  againft  Attalue 
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and  the  Rhodians,  346  ;  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  Cranians,  347  ;  ho 
befieges  and  takes  Abydos,  348,  &c. :  he  ravages  Attica,  350  ;  the  Ro¬ 
mans  declare  war  againft  him,  3 J2;  he  makes  ineffectual  attempts 
againft  Athens,  ibid.:  he  endeavours  to  bring  over  the  zEtolians  into- 
his  party,  355  ;  he  is  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Sulpitius,  359  :  he  is  re¬ 
duced  to  abandon  the  defiles  along  the  Apfus,  366  ;  ineffectual  inter¬ 
view  of  Philip  with  Flaminius,  concerning  peace,  373  ;  he  is  defeated 
bv  Flaminius  near  Scotulfa  and  Cynofcep.hale  in  Theffaly,  381  ;  the 
Romans  grant  him  a  peace,  385  ;  Philip  aids  Quintius  againft  Nabis, 
395;  his  conduct  to  Scipio,  vii.  4;  Philip’s  caul'es  of  difeontent  from 
the  Romans,  49;  the  Romans  order  him  to  evacuate  the  cities  of 
Thrace,  53  ;  he  difeharges  his  revenge  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Maro- 
nea,  54;  he  fends  his  fon  Demetrius  on  an  embafl’y  to  Rome,  55  ;  the 
Romans  lend  back  his  fon  with  ambafladors,  72;  Philip  prepares  to  re¬ 
new  the  war  with  the  Romans,  73  ;  plots  of  Perfeus  againft  Demetrius, 
75  ;  he  accufes  him  to  Philip,  78  ;  upon  a  new  accufation  Philip  cau-fe* 
Demetrius  to  be  put  to  death,  93  ;  he  difeovers  his  innocence  fame  time 
after,  and  Perfeus’s  guilt,  95  ;  whiift  he  meditates  the  puniftimeut  of 
the  latter,  he  dies,  96. 

Philip  pretends  himfelf  fon  of  Perfeus,  and  'feizes  die  kingdom  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  vii.  244  ;  lie  is  defeated  and  killed  by  TremelliUs,  ibid. 

Philip,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains;  provinces  that  fell  to  haju  after  that 
prince’s  death,  v.  331. 

Philip,  in  concert  with  his  brother  Antiochtis,  dcftroys  the  city  of  Mopfu- 
eftia,  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  brother  Seleucus,  vii.  326  ;  he  reigns. 

.  in  Syria  with  his  brother  Demetrius,  after  having  driven  out  Eufebes, 
ibid  ;  his  death,  328. 

Philip,  favourite  of  Antiochtis  Epiphanes,  made  guardian  to  his  fon  Antio-. 
chus  Eupator,  and  regent  of  Syria,  vii.  131  ;  Lylias  ufurps  tiiat  employ¬ 
ment,  and  Philip  retires  into  Egypt,  268. 

Philiftus,  the  hiftorian  of  Syracufe,  pays  a  fine  for  Dionyfius,  iv.  169,  tv  lux 
banifhes  him,  200  ;  recalled  by  Dionyfius  the  Younger,  2x0 ;  his  death, 

■  226  ;  he  may  be  confidered  as  a- great  hiftorian,  211. 

Philomelus,  general  of  the  Phocreans,  fets  them  againft  the  decree  of  the 
AmphiCtyons,  and  determines  them  to  take  arms,  v.  18  ;  he  makes  bim- 
.  felf  mafter  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  takes  the  riches  of  it  to  pay  bis. 
troops,  ibid.  ;  being  defeated  in  a  battle,  he  throws  himfelf  headlong 
from  the  top  of  a  rock,  19. 

Philopcemen,  Megalopolitan,  determines  his  citizens  to  reject  the  offers  of 
Cleomenes,  vi  237;  he  fignalizes  himfelf  at  the  battle  of' Selafia,  244; 
he  diftinguifhes  himfelf  in  the  battle  near  the  city  of  Elis,  310 ;  his  edu¬ 
cation,  3 1 1  ;  his  great  qualities,  ibid.  ;  he  is  eleCted  general  of  the  horfe 
by  the  Achtsans,  3x4  ;  he  reforms  the  Achxan  troops,  313  ;  he  is  elect¬ 
ed  captain-general  of  the  Achaeans,  330  ;  he  gains  a  famous  victory  over 
Muchanidus  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  kills  him  in  the  battle,  331,  334; 
the  Achxans  erect  him  a  ftutue,  ibid.  ;  honours  which  he  receives  in  the 
Effcmbly  at  the  Nemean  games,  335  ;  Philopcemen  is  defeated  at  fea  by 
the  tyrant  Nabis,  4x1 ;  he  gains  a  famous  victory  over  that  tyrant  near. 
Sparta,  ibid. ;  after  the  death  of  Nabis  he  feizes  Sparta,  and  obliges  that 
city  to  enter  into  the  Achaean  league,  416  ;  he  refufes  the  prel'ents  of¬ 
fered  him  by  the  Spartans,  417  ;  helecretly  favours  the  Spartan  exiles. 
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and  caufes  war  to  be  declared  againft  that  city,  vii.  32  ;  he  makes  him- 
l'elf  mailer  of  Sparta,  and  reinftates  the  exiles,  33,  34;  he  attacks  Mef- 
fene,  and  is  taken  pril'oner,  60  ;  the  Meffenians  put  him  to  death,  6i  : 
honours  paid  to  his  memory,  62  :  trial  of  Philopcemen  after  his  death, 
ibid. 

Philotas,  foil  of  Parmenio,  commands  a  body  of  horfe  in  Alexander’s  expe¬ 
dition  againft  Perfia,  v.  iot  ;  the  pretended  confpiracy  for  which  he  is 
put  to  death,  217,  &c. 

Phocis,  part  of  Greece,  ri.  246  ;  it  is  ravaged  by  Xerxes,  iii.  32  ;  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  deprive  the  people  of  Phocis  of  the  tuftody  of  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  130  ;  Pericles  reftores  it  to  them,  ibid.  ;  the  Phocseans  till  the 
ground  confecrated  to  Apollo,  v.  17,  and  are  charged  with  facrilege 
and  fined,  ibid. ;  they  take  up  arms  againft  the  decree  of  the  Amphidt- 
yons,  ibid. ;  the  latter  makes  war  againft  the  Phocatans,  19  ;  Philip  re¬ 
duces  them,  36. 

Phociou,  general  of  the  Athenians,  drives  Philip  out  of  Euboea,  v.  45  ;  he 
makes  that  prince  raife  the  liege  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  51  ; 
he  rejedts  the  offeis  of  Harpalus,  288  ;  he  endeavours  in  vain  to  prevent 
the  Athenians  from  engaging  in  the  Lamian  war,  335  ;  condemned  to 
die  by  the  Athenians,  vi.  2  ;  bis  body  is  carried  out  of  the  territory 
of  Attica,  3 ;  the  Athenians  eretft  a  ftatue  to  him,  and  inter  his  bones 
honourably,  7  ;  charadter  and  praife,  v.  44,  vi.  4. 

Phraates  1.  fon  of  Priapatius,  king  of  Parthia,  viii.  5. 

Phraates  II.  fucceedshis  father  Mithridates  in  the  kingdom  of  Parthia,  viii. 
5  ;  thrice  defeated  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  vi.  306  ;  defeats  Antiochus, 
who  is  killed  in  the  battle,  307  ;  he  releafes  Demetrius,  ibid.  ;  he  marries, 
one  of  that  prince  s  daughters,  ibid. ;  defeated  by  the  Scythians,  and  i* 
killed  in  flying,  308. 

Phraates  III.  furnatned  Theos,  king  of  the  Parthians,  viii.  5  ;  he  makes 
alliance  with  the  Romans  during  the  war  with  Mithridates,  7  ;  he  ef- 
poufes  the  part  of  Tigranes  the  younger  againft  his  father,  ibid. ;  death 
of  Phraates,  ibid. 

Phraates  IV.  is  nominated  king  by  his  father  Orodes,  viii.  34;  whom  lie 
puts,  with  his  brothers  and  his  fon,  to  death,  ibid. 

Phracrtes,  king  of  the  Medes,  fucceeds  his  father  Dejoces,  ii.  41  ;  fubdues 
Upper  Afia,  ibid. ;  makes  war  againft  the  A  (Tyrians,  ibid. ;  he  is  defeated 
and  put  to  death,  42. 

Phrygia,  province  of  Afia  Minor,  i.  26. 

Pindar,  Greek  lyric  poet,  charadter  of  his  works,  iii.  15 1. 

Pifander,  Athenian,  perfuades  the  Athenians  to  recal  Alcibiades.  iii.  284  ; 
the  Athenians  fend  him  to  treat  with  Alcibiades  and  Tiffaphernes,  ibid.  ; 
at  his  return,  he  changes  the  form  of  government,  285 ; 

Pifander,  Lacedaemonian,  is  appointed  by  Agefilaus  his  brother-in-law  to 
command  the  fleet,  iv.  19  ;  is  defeated  by  Couon  near  Cnidos,  and  kil¬ 
led  in  the  battle,  28. 

Pififtratus,  Athenian,  makes  himfelf  tyrant  of  Athens,  ii.  293  ;  lenity  of 
his  government,  296  death,  297;  his  charadter,  ibid.;  library  found¬ 
ed  by  him.  at  Athens,  ibid. 

Pifuthnes,  governor  of  Lydia  for  Darius,  revolts,  iii.  203  ;  is  taken  and  put 
to  death,  ibid. 

Fithon,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains,  is  made  governor  of  Media  by  Ar.ci- 
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pater,  v.  357  ;  Be  caufes  Philotas  to  be  put  to  death,  and  takes  pnfTeflToh; 
of  his  government,  vi.  14  ;  he  is  driven  out  of  Media  by  Peuccdtes,  and 
obliged  to  retire  to  Seleucns,  ibid.  ;  Andgonus  puts  him  to  death,  30. 

Plattea,  city  of  Bceotia,  ii.  246  :  the  Piatteans  acquire  glory  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  ii.  370 :  they  refufe  to  fubmit  to  Xerxes,  iii.  so-  the 
Greeks  decree  the  prize  of  valour  to  them  after  the  defeat  of  Mardoni- 
its,  54  .  inftitute  an  anniverfary  feftival  in  honour  of  thofe  who  died  in 
battle,  57  :  flege  of  Platata  by  the  Thebans,  164  :  Platsea  befieged  and 
taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  181 :  the  Platatans  retire  to  Athens,  ibid. 
Alexander  permits  them  to  build  their  city,  184. 

Plato  retires  to  Mtegara  to  avoid  the  rage  of  the  Athenians,  iv.  96: 
travels  into  Sicily,  18?,  ;  his  friendfhip  with  Dion,  ibid.  ;  fecond  voyage- 
into  Sicily,  210  ;  wonderful  change  -occafioned  by  his  prefeuce  at  the 
court  of  Dionyfius  the  Younger,  211  :  a  confpiracy  of  the  courtiers  to 
prevent  its  effeids,  212  :  he  quits  the  court,  and  returns  into  Greece, 
215:  adventure  that  happens  to  him  at  Olympia,  ibid.:  goes  a  third 
time  to  Sicily  r  returns  to  the  court  of  Dionyfius  the  Younger,  217  ; 
Dionyfius  differs  with  him,  218  :  he  permits  him  to  return  into  Greece,, 
ibid.:  his  death,  349. 

Polybius,  Greek  hiftorian  s  his  function  at  the  funeral  of  Philopoelnen,  vii. 
62;  ehofen  amhaffador  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  By  the  Achaeans,  70: 
eledled  general  of  the  horl'e,  1 7 1  ;  deputed  to  the  confui  Marcius,  173 
faves  the  Achseans  a  confiderable  expence,  177:  Be  is  included  in  the 
number  of  the  exiles,  and  carried  to  Rome,  227  :  his  friendfhip  with  the 
fecond  Scipio  Africanus,  ibid.  :  returns  in  Achaia,  vii.  253  :  zeaL  in  de¬ 
fending  Phifopaemen’s  memory,  ibid. ;  proof  which  he  gives  of  his  dif- 
iiltereftednefs,  254  :  he  eftablifhes  good  order  and-  tranquillity  in  the 
country,  ibid.  ;  returns  to  Rome,  and  accompanies  Scipio  to  the  fiege 
of  Numantia,  255  ;  after  Scipio’s  death  he  returns  to  his  own  country, 
where  he  ends  his  days,  ibid. 

Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  ii.  153  ;  Angular  hiflory  of  that  tyrant,  134  ; 
his  miferable  end,  155. 

Polygamy,  allowed  in  Egypt,  i.  r6o. 

Polyfperchon,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  reduces  a  country  called  Buha- 
cene,  v.  243  ;  ridicules  a  Perfian  for  proflratiirg  himfelf  before  Alexan¬ 
der,  246  ;  for  which  he  is  put  in  prifon,  and  foon  after  pardoned,  ibid.  ; 
takes  the  city  of  Ora,  254  ;  is  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  go¬ 
vernor  of  Macedonia  by  Antipater,  3.61  ;  be  recalls  Olympias,  362  ;  he 
endeavours  to  fecure  Greece  to  himfelf,  363  ;  driven  out  of  Macedonia" 
by  Callander,  vi  18  ;  caufes  Hercules  the  fon  of  Alexander,  and  his 
mother  Barfma,  to  be  put  to  death,  41. 

Pompey  fucceeds  Lucuilus  in  the  war  againft  Mithridates,  vlii.  132  :  his 
condudf  upon  arriving  in  his  government,  ibid.;  he  offers  Mithridates-’ 
peace,  153;  he  gains  feveral  vuSlories  over  that  prince,  ibid.,  r 33  :  he- 
marches  into  Armenia  againft  Tigranes,  who  comes  and  furrendees  hitn- 
felf  to  him,  156  ;  he  parities  Mithridates-,  and  in  his  way  fubjedts  the 
Albanians  and  Iberians,  138  ;  tired  Of  following  Mithridates,  he  comes 
to  Syria,  of  which  he  takes  poffeiTion,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  empire  of 
the  Seleucides,  vi.  333,  viii-  159.;  he  marches  to  Pontus,  x6o he  re¬ 
turns  into  Syria,  161 ;  after  having  reduced  Fontus,he  returns  to  Rome, 
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Viii.  r6fi;  he  receives  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  ibid.;  after  his  defeat 
at  Pharfalia,  he  retires  into  Egypt,  177  ;  he  is  killed,  178. 

Pontus,  kingdom  of  Afia  Minor,  i.  25,  128  ;  chronological  abridgment  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  ibid. 

Porus,  Indian  king,  deferred  and  taken  prifoner  by  Alexander,  who  reftores 
him  his  dominions,  v.  262. 

Pothinus,  Ptolemy’s  miniller,  dethrones  Cleopatra,  viii.  176  ;  advifes  the 
death  of  Pcmpey,  1 77  ;  endeavours  to  render  Cxfar  odious,  179  ;  he 
prevents  the  effedt  of  Cxfar’s  decree,  and  makes  the  Egyptians  take  arms 
againft  him,  18 1  ;  Cad'ar  puts  him  to  death,  182. 

Potidtea,  city  of  Macedonia,  revolts  againft  the  Athenians,  iii.  134.  who 
befiege  and  take  it,  ibid.  ;  Philip  takes  it  from  the  Athenians,  v.  10. 

Prexafpes,  confident  of  Cambyfes,  kills  Smerdis  by  his  order,  ii.  rji  ;  his 
hale  and  monftrous  flattery  of  Cambyfes,  13  2  ;  promifes  to  declare  Smer¬ 
dis  the  Magus  the  true  foil  of  Cyrus,  158;  fpeaks  to  the  people  from 
the  top  of  a  tower,  and  declares  the  contrary  ;  then  throws  himfelf 
down,  and  is  killed,  ibid. 

Protagoras,  brother  of  Nicocles,  expels  F.vagoras  IT.  from  Salamin,  and 
reigns  in  his  {lead,  iv.  343  ;  confirmed  by  Ochus,  346. 

Pruftas  I.  king  of  Bithynia,  i.  J27. 

Prufias  II  k.ng  of  Bithynia,  furnamed  the  Hunter,  declares  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans  againft  Antiochus,  vii  6;  makes'  war  againft  Eumenes,  64  ;  fer- 
vices  done  him  by  Hannibal,  ibid.,  i.  371  ;  who,  notwithftanding,  agrees 
to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Romans,  vii-  64  ;  defires  the  Remans  to  grant 
Perfeus  a  peace,  177  ;  his  abjeft  flattery  in  the  fenate,  229  ;  war  with 
Attains,  233  ;  the  fenate  obliges  him  to  defift,  and  make  fatisfadHon, 
234;  intending  to  put  his  fon  Nicomedes  to  death,  is  killed  by  him,  235. 

Prytanis,-  name  of  the  chief  magiftrate  of  Corinth,  i-  253. 

Plammer.itus,  king  of  Egypt,  is  conquered  by  Cambyfes,  who  ufes  him 
with  clemency,  i.  217,  iii  147  ;  but  ftriving  to  regain  the  throne,  is  put 
to  death,  i.  217,  ii.  148. 

Pi'ammis,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  209. 

Pfammitichus,  on'e  of  tire  twelve  kings  in  Egypt,  is  hanifhed,  i.  204 ;  de¬ 
feats  the  other  eleven,  and  remains  foie  monarch,  203  ;  makes  war 
againft  the  king  of  AfTyria,  ibid.  :  be  befleges  Azotus,  and  takes  it,  af¬ 
ter  a  liege  of  tw  enty-nine  years,  ibid. ;  he  prevents  the  Scythians  from 
invading  Egypt,  ibid.  r  his  method  of  knowing  whether  the  Egyptians 
were  the  moll  ancient  people  of  the  earth,  206. 

Ptolemaida,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  is  married  to  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  vi.  83. 

Ptolemy,  fon  of  Amyntas  II.  difputes  the  crown  with  Perdiccas,  i.  293 ; 
Pelopidas  excludes  him  from  the  throne,  293,  v.  4. 

Ptolemy,  fon  of  Seleucus,  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ipfus,  v.  76. 

Ptolemy  I.  fon  of  Lagus,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  takes  feveral  cities 
of  India,  v.  232;  he  is  dangeroufly  wounded  at  the  fiege  of  a  city  of 
India,  277  ;  he  is  cured  foon  after,  278;  provinces  which  fall  to  him, 
3  5  1 ;  caufcs  the  body  of  Alexander  to  be  carried  to  Alexandria,  330; 
enters  into  a  league  againfl;  Perdiccas  and  Eumcncs,  332;  becomes  maf- 
ter  of  Syria,  Phamicia,  and  Judtea,  339  ;  he  takes  Jerulalem,  ibid.  ;  he 
forms  a  league  againft  Antigonus,  vi.  30;  feizes  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
54;  defeats  Demetrius,  ibid-;  and  takes  Tyre,  33  ;  defeat  of  one  of  his 
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generals  by  Demetrius,  36  ;  different  expeditions  of  Ptolemy  again!!  An- 
tigonus,  42;  Ptolemy  is  defeated  by  Demetrius,,  who  takes  from  him 
the  ifie  of  Cyprus,  33  ;  Ptolemy  affumes  the  title  sf  king,  vi.  54  ;  fends- 
aid  to  the  Rhodians,  66,  68  ;  Ptolemy  allies  himfelf  with  Seleucus,  Caf- 
fander,  and  Lyfimachus,  againfl  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  76  ;  theie 
four  princes  divide  the  empire  of  Alexander  amongfl  them,  79  ;  Ptole¬ 
my  retakes  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  87  ;  he  renews  the  league  with  Lyfi- 
machus  and  Seleucus  againfl  Demetrius,  89  ;  he  abdicates  the  throne  to 
his  fon  Ptolemy  Philadelnhus,  97  ;  death  of  Ptolemy  Sster,  102  ;  praife 
of  that  prince,  ibid.  ;  famous  library  which  he  caufed  to  be  erected  at 
•Alexandria,  99. 

Ptolemy  II.  furnamed  Philadelphus,  is  placed  b-y  his  father  Ptolemy  Soter 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  vi.  97  ;  feafl  which  he  gives  the  people  on 
his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  ibid.  ;  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  112  ; 
his  refentment  againfl  Demetrius  Phalereus,  ibid.  ;  caufes  the  holy 
Scriptures  to  be  tranflated  into  Greek,  128;  cultivates  the  amity  of  the 
Romans,  161  ;  his  liberality  to  the'Roman  ambaffadors,  ibid.  :  fends  aid, 
to  the  Athenians,  162:  revolt  of  Magas,  163  :  Ptolemy  quells  a  con¬ 
spiracy  formed  againfl  him,  ibid. :  works  of  Ptolemy  of  advantage  to 
commerce,  167:  comes  to  an  accommodation  with  Magas,  168:  war" 
between  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus,  169-,  peace  between  thofe  princes,. 
270:  death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  173  :  character  and  qualities  of 
that  prince,  174. 

Ptolemy  III.  furnamed  Evergetes,  fucceeds  his  father  Ptolemy  Philadel¬ 
phus,  vi.  178  ;  for  the  death  of  his  fifter  Berenice,  puts  I.aodice  to  death,, 
and  feizes  part  of  Afia,  180 ;  in  returning  from  that  expedition,  he  goes 
to  Jerufalem,  and  offers  l'acrifices  there  to  the  God  of  I  fra  el,  182  ;  league 
of  Antiochus  Hierax  and  Seleucus  Caliinicus  againfl  Ptolemy,  184  ;  the 
latter  comes  to  an  accommodation  with  Seleucus,  ibid. ;  be  cauf'es  An¬ 
tiochus  to  be  feized  and  intprifons  him,  287  ;  he  augments  the  library 
of  Alexandria,  ibid. ;  he  gives  Jofeph  the  nephew  of  Onias,  the  farm  of 
the  revenues  of  the  provinces  of  Ccelofyria,  Phoenicia,  Judaia,  and  Sama¬ 
ria,  190 ;  arrival  of  Cleemenes  at  the  court  of  Egypt",  247;  death  of. 
Ptolemy  Evergetes,  ibid. ;  Ptolemy’s  liberality  to  the  Rhodians,  248. 

Ptolemy  IV.  furnamed  Philopacer,  afeends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  after  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  vi.  248,  250  ;  injuflice  and  cruelty  of  that 
prince  to  Cleomenes,  265,  266  ;  Antiochus  the  Great  undertakes  to  re¬ 
cover  Coelofyria  from  Ptolemy,  261,  262;  fhort  truce  between  thofe 
two  princes,  ibid.  ;  Ptolemy  gains  a  victory  over  Antiochus  at  Raphia, 
263  ;  he  comes  to  Jerufalem,  266  ;  rage  and  revenge  of  Ptolemy  againfl: 
the  Jews,  becaufe  they  refufe  to  let  him  enter  into  the  faniluary,  ibid. ; 
he  grants  Antiochus  peace,  ibid. ;  the  Egytians  revolt  againfl  Philopater, 
268  ;  that  prince  gives  himfelf  up  to  all  manner  of  exceffes,  269  ;  he 
puts  Arfinoe  his  wife  and  filler  to  death,  ibid. ;  he  dies  worn  out  with 
debauches,  342. 

Ptolemy  V.  called  Epiphanes,  at  the  age  of  five  years  afeends  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Philopater,  vi.  344 ;  Antiochus  the  Great  and 
Philip  enter  into  a  league  to  invade  his  dominions,  343  ;  Ptolemy  is  put 
under  the  guardianfhip  of  the  Romans,  330 ;  Arifromenes  the  young 
king’s  guardian  for  the  Romans,  takes  Palefline  and  Coelofyria  from  An¬ 
tiochus, 363;  Antiochus  takes  thofe  provinces,  364;  Scopas’confpiracy 
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-  egainft  Ptolemy  fru  ft  rated  by  Ariftomenes,  392  ;  Ptolemy  is  declared 
of  age,  393  •;  he  marries  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus*  407  ;  he 
makes  an  alliance  witli  the  Achasans,  vii.  45  ;  he  treats  Hyrcanus,  die 
fon  of  Jofeph,  with  great  marks  of  favour  and  friendlhip,  ibid.  ;  he  takes 
a  difguft  to  Ariftomenes,  and  puts  him  to  death,  vi.  392,  vii.  46;  he 
abandons  himfelf  to  all  forts  of  exceffes,  ibid.  ;  the  Egyptians  form  fe- 
veral  confpiracies  againft  him,  ibid.  ;  Ptolemy  choofes  Polycrates  for  his 
prime  minifter,  ibid. ;  with  that  minifter’s  affiftance,  he  gets  the  better 
of  the  rebels,  47  ;  he  renews  the  alliance  with  the  Achatans,  ibid. ;  he 
forms  the  defign  of  attacking  Seleucus,  70 ;  the  principal  pcrlons  of  his 
court  poifon  him,  ibid. 

Ptolemy  VI.  called  Philometer,  at  fix  years  old,  fucceeds  his  father  Ptole¬ 
my  Epiphanes,  vii.  70  ;  caufe  of  war  arifes  between  Ptolemy  and  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  102 ;  coronation  of  Ptolemy,  103  ;  he  is  defeated  by 
Antiochus,  105  ;  he  lofes  a  fecund  battle  againft  Antiochus,  and  is  taken 
prifoner,  106 ;  the  Alexandrians  eledt  his  brother  Ptolemy  E  verge tes, 
II.  furnamed  alfo  Phyfcon,  in  his  place,  108;  Antiochus  replaces  Philo- 
meter  in  appearance  upon  the  throne,  m  ;  the  two  brothers  unite  and 
.  reign  jointly,  ibid  the  Romans  prevent  Antiochus  from  difturbi-nar 
them,  1 13  t  Philometer  is  dethroned  by  his  brother  Phyfcon,  272;  he 
goes  to  Rome  to  implore  the  fenate’s  clemency,  ibid  :  the  Romans  dr-* 
vide  the  kingdom  between  the  two  brothers,  273  1  new  differences  urife 
between  Philomoter  and  Phyfcon,  ibid. :  Philometer  refufes  to  evacuate 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  274  :  he  gains  a  victory  Over  Phyfcon,  and  takes 
him  prifoner,  276  :  he  pardons  him  and  reftores  him  his  dominions,  ibid. : 
he  marries  his  daughter  Cleopatra  to  Alexander  Bala,  283  .•  he  permits 
Onias  to  build  a  temple  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  284  :  he  marches  to  th-s- 
aid  of  Alexander  his  fon-in-law,  attacked  by  Demetrius,  285  :  Ammo, 
nius’s  plot  againft  Ptolemy,  ibid :  upon  the  refufal  of  Alexander  to  de¬ 
liver  up  that  traitor,  Philometer  takes  his  daughter  from  him,  gives  her 
to  Demetrius,  and  aids  him  in  re-afeending  his  father’s  throne,  ibid.  : 
Philometer’s  death,  286. 

Ptolemy  VII.  called  Evergetes  II.  and  Phyfcon,  fon  of  Ptolemy  Epipha¬ 
nes,  is  placed  by  the  Alexandrians,  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  his  eld- 
eft  brother’s  ftead,  vii.  108  ;  the  two  brothers  unite  and  reign  jointly, 
rn  ;  they  prepare  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  attacks  of  Antio¬ 
chus,  ibid.  ;  tile  Romans  oblige  that  prince  to  leave  thofe  two  princes 
in  tranquillity,  1 13;  Phyfcon  dethrones  Philometer,  272  ;  the  Romans 
divide  the  kingdom  between  the  two  brothers,  273  ;  Phyfcon,  diff.itis- 
fied  with  the  part  given  him,  goes  to  Rome,  and  demands  to  be  put  in 
polTeffion  of  the  iftand  of  Cyprus,  ibid. ;  the  Romans  adjudg-e  it  to  him, 
274;  the  people  of  Cyrenaica  oppofe  Phyfcon’s  entrance  in  their  coun¬ 
try,  37J  ;  that  prince  re-eftablilhes  himfelf  in  that  country,  and  draws 
attempts  againft  his  life  upon  himfelf  by  his  bad  conduit,  ibid  ;  he 
-makes,  a  fecund  voyage  to  Rome,  and  carries  his  complaints  againft  his 
brother,  ibid. ;  he  undertakes  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  276  ;  Philometer  beats  and  takes  him  prifoner,  and  afterwards, 
generoufly  reftores  him  his  dominions,  ibid  ;  Phyfcon  marries  Cleopa¬ 
tra,  the  widow  of  Philometer,  afeends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  j  uf5 
his  brother’s  fon  to  death,  vii.  287  ;  Phyfcon’s  excefs  of  folly  and  de¬ 
bauchery,  296,  &c. ;  Scipio  Airicanus  the  .younger goes  to  that  prince’s 
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court,  298  :  Phyfcon  puts  away  Cleopatra,  and  marries  Her  daughter 
by  Philometer,  named  alfo  Cleopatra,  309  ;  horrible  cruelties  which  he 
commits  in  Egypt,,  ibid.  ;  a  general  revolt  obliges  him  to  quit  that  king¬ 
dom,  ibid. ;  new  cruelties  of  Phyfcon,  310  ;  he  returns  into  Egypt,  and 
re-afcends  the  throne,  3 1 1  ;  he  fupports  the  impoftor  Alexander  Zebi- 
na,  and  lends  him  an  army  to- place  him  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  ibid, 
he  gives  his  daughter  Tryphena  in  marriage  to  Grypus,  314 ;  Phyfcon’s 
death,  315. 

Ptolemy  VIII.  called  Lathyrus,  fucceeds  his  father  Phyfcon,  via  313  ;. 
Cleopatra  his  mother  obliges  him  to  repudiate  his  eldeft  filler,  and 
marry  Selena  the  youngeft,  ibid.  ;  Lathyrus  aids  Antiochus  the  Cyzice- 
nian  again!!  John  Hyrcanus,  318  ;•  Cleopatra  takes  her  daughter  Sele¬ 
na  from  Lathyrus,,  and  obliges  him  to  quit  Egypt,  and  content  himfelf 
with  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  322  ;  Lathyrus  fends  an  army  to  befiege 
Ptolemais,  and  marches  in  perfon  againft  Alexander  king  of  the  Jews, 
over  whom  he  gains  a  great  vidtory,  ibid.  ,  barbarous  a&ion  of  Lathy¬ 
rus  after  the  battle,  323 ;  he  raifes  the  fiege  of  Ptoleniais,  ibid.  ;  he  is 
recalled  by  the  Alexandrians,  and  replaced  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,. 
328  ;  a  rebellion  rifes  up  againft  him  in  Egypt,  329  ;  Lathyrus  dcftroys- 
Thebes,  whither  the  rebels  had  retired,  ibid. ;  he  dies  foon  after,,  ibid. 

Ptolemy  IX  king  of  Egypt.  See  Alexander  Ion  of  Phyfcon. 

Ptolemy  X.  fon  of  Alexander  I.  king  of  Egypt.  See  Alexander  II. 

Ptolemy  XI.  fumamed  Auletrs,  is  placed  by  the  Alexandrians  upon-  the' 
throne  of  Egypt,  in  the  room  of  Alexander  II.  vii.  334  ;  he  caufes  him— 
felf  to  be  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  by  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  Cxfar  and  Ponipey,  viii.  168  ;  he  opprefles  his  fubjedls  in  confe— 
quence  with  taxations,  and  is  dethroned,  ibid.  ;  the  Alexandrians  fub- 
ftitute  Berenice  in  his  place,  ibid.  ;  he  goes  to  Rome,  and  with  money 
gains  the  fuffrages  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  commonwealth  for 
his  re-eftablilhment,  169  :  he  caufes  moft  of  the  ambaffadors,  lent  by 
the  Egyptians  to  Rome  to  juftify  their  revolt,  to  be  murdered,  170  ;  an 
oracle  of  the  Sybil  is  trumpt  up  againft  him,  171  ;  Gabinius  reinftates 
him  upon  the  throne,  175  ;  Auietes  puts  his  daughter  Berenice  to  death* 
ibid.;  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy  to  Rabirius,  ibid  ;  death  of  Auietes, 
176. 

Ptolemy  XII-.  fon  of  Ptolemy  Auietes,  reigns  after  his  father  with  his  lif¬ 
ter  Cleopatra,  viii.  176  ;  he  expels  Cleopatra,  ibid.;  he  caufes  Pompey 
to  be  affafiinated,  by  the  advice  of  Theodotus,  178  ;  Cadar  makes  him¬ 
felf  judge  between  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  180 ;  he  fecurcs  the  perfon 
of  Ptolemy,  ibid.;  he  reieafes  him,  184;  Ptolemy  renews  the  war 
with  Ctefar,  ibid. ;  he  is  defeated,  and  drowned  in  the  Nile,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  efcape,  186. 

Ptolemy  I.  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Auietes,  is  depefed  by  the  Romans,, 
vii.  339  ;  he  poifons  himfelf,. ibid. 

Ptolemy  II.  fon  of  Auietes,  is  made  king  of  Cyprus  by  Catfar,  viii.  181  ;; 
alfo  of  Egypt  jointly  with  Cleopatra,  186  ;  fhe  poifons  Ptolemy,  1,87. 

Ptolemy,  fon  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  is-  proclaimed  king  of  Syria  by 
Antony,  viii.  1.96. 

Ptolemy  Apion,  natural  fon  of  Phyfcon,  is  made  king  of  Cyrenaica,  vii. 
313;  he  leaves  his  kingdom,  by  will,  to  the  Romans,  323. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  or  Thunderer,  Ion  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  quits  the  court,. 
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and  retires  to  Lyfimachus,  and  then  to  Seleucus,  vi.  97  ;  he  engage* 
sthe  latter  in  a  war  with  Lyfimachus,  114;  he  affaffinates  Seleucus,  and 
feizes  his  dominions,  117  ;  marries  his  fitter  Arfmoe,  widow  of  Lyfi¬ 
machus,  and  caufes  his  two  children  by  her  to  be  murdered,  119  ;  ba- 
nilhes  her,  ibid. ;  and  is  foon  after  killed  by  the  Gauls,  141. 

Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  Cyprus  under  Ptolemy  Philometer,  revolts 
and  gives  the  poffeffion  of  it  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  vii.  105  ;  Antio- 
chus  gives  him  a  fhare  in  his  confidence,  and  the  government  of  Cce- 
lofyria  and  Palefline,  ibid. ;  marches  againft  the  Jews,  and  is  defeated 
by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  148  ;  becomes  a  friend  to  the  Jews,  469  •,  Antio¬ 
chus  Epiphanes  deprives  him  of  his  government,  ibid.  ;  and  in  defpair 
he  poifons  himfelf,  ibid. 

Pydna,  city  of  Macedonia,  is  fubjedied  by  Philip,  v.  IO. 

Pyrrhus,  fon  of  /Lacides  king  of  Epinis,  flies  from  the  fury  of  the  revol- 
ters,  vi.  84  ;  he  is  re-eftablifhed  upon  the  throne  of  Epirus  by  Glaucius 
king  of  lllyrium,  ibid  ;  the  Moloflians  revolt  againft  him,  and  plunder 
all  his  riches,  85  ;  he  retires  to  Demetrius  the  fon  of  Antigonus,  ibid. ; 
be  diftinguiflies  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Ipfus,  79  ;  he  goes  to  Egypt  as 
an  hoftage  for  Demetrius,  85  ;  he  marries  Antigone,  daughter  of  Bere- 
.nice,  ibid.  ;  Ptolemy  gives  him  a  fleet  and  money,  of  which  he  makes 
ufe  for  repoffefiing  himfelf  ofji  is  dominions,  ibid. :  Pyrrhus  takes  Ma¬ 
cedonia  from  Demetrius,  and  is  declared  king  of  it,  90  ;  he  divides  that 
kingdom  with  Lyfimachus,  92  ;  he  is  foon  obliged  to  quit  it,  9.5  ;  the 
Tarentines  call  :n  Pyrrhus  to  their  aid  againft  the  Romans,  149  ;  that 
prince  goes  to  Italy,  131  ;  he  defeats  the  con  fill  Livinus,-  133  ;  he  cau- 
fes  propofals  of  peace  to  be  made  to  the  Romans,  135  ;  converfation 
of  Pyrrhus  witk  Fabricius,  T37  ;  Pyrrhus  gains  a  fecond  advantage  over 
the  Romans,  144;  expeditions  of  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily,  145;  he  returns 
into  Italy,  148  ;  he  plunders  the  temple  of  Proferpine,  in  the  country 
of  the  Locrians,  ib’id.  ;  he  is  defeated  by  the  Romans,  149  ;  he  retum3 
into  Epirus,  150  ;  he  throws  himfelf  into  Macedonia,  and  takes  poffef- 
fion  of  it  for  a  time,  after  having  defeated  Antigonus,  15 1  ;  expedition 
of  Pyrrhus  into  Peloponnefus,  154  ;  he  befieges  Sparta  ineffectually,  155  ; 
he  is  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Argos,  138  ;  good  and  bad  qualities  of  Pyrr¬ 
hus,  159. 

Pythagoras,  philofopher,  iii.  136  ;  goes  to  Italy,  and  fettles  at  Crotona, 
where  he  opens  a  lchool  for  philofophy,  ibid.  ;  noviciate  of  filence 
which  he  made  his  difeiples  obferve,  ibid. 

R  E 

RAMASSES  Miamum,  Ling  of  Egypt,  makes  great  flaves  of  the  Ifrael- 
ites,  i.  189. 

Regulus  (M.  Attilius)  conful,  defeats  at  fca  the  Carthaginians,  i.  482  ; 
goes  to  Africa,  ibid. ;  the  Romans  continue  him  in  the  command  as  pro- 
confu),  483  ;  defeats  the  Carthaginians,  and  feizes  Tunis,  4847  puffed 
up  with  fuccefs,  he  is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  Carthaginians, 
487  ;  who  fend  him  to  Rome  to  propofe  the  exchange  of  prifoners,  49O  ; 
at  his  return  they  put  him  to  a  cruel  death,  491. 

Religion  ;  origin  and  fource  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  i.  46,  &c. 

fCeomithraSj  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  jevqlt  againft  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
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delivers  up  the  principal  rebels,  to  make  his  own  peace,  and  keeps  the 
money  which  he  had  brought  from  Egypt- foF  the  coalition,  iv.  321. 

Rdhrredtioi:  of  the  body  ;  the  ancients  had  a  confuted  notion  of  it,  iii. 
3°S- 

Rampfmitusi  king  of  Egypt,  i.  197. 

Rhcgium,  city  of  Sicily,  forms  a  league  againft  Dionyfius,  iv.  175;  it 
makes  peace  with  that  tyrant,  ibid.  ;  its  refufal  to  give  him  a  wife, 
and  the  infolent  anfwer  with  which  that  ani'wer  is  attended,  181  :  Di¬ 
onyfius  belieges  it  out  of  revenge,  193  ;  nnferable  fate  of  that  city, 
ibid.  :  a  Roman  legion  by  the  aid  of  the  Mamertines  comes  and  fettles 
there,  after  having,  expelled  the  inhabitants,  i.  278  ;  the  Romans  re- 
eftablifli  the  inhabitants,  279. 

Rhodes,  ifland  and  city  of  Afia  Minor,  i.  25  ;  Rhodes  takes  arms  againft 
Athens,  iv.  330:  it  is  declared  free,  335  :  it  is  fubjedted  by  Maufolus 
king  of  Caria,  339  :  the  Rhodians  undertake  to  dethrone  Artemifa, 
widow  of  that  prince,  340  :  that  princefs  takes  their  city,  341 :  her 
death  reiilftates  their  liberty,  342  :  the  Rhodians  refnfe  to  aid  Antigo- 
nus  againft  Ptolemy,  vi.  58:  Demetrius  befieges  their  city,  ibid. :  he 
raifes  the  fiege  a  year  after,  by  a  peace  very  honourable  for  the  Rhodi¬ 
ans,  and  makes  them  a  prefent  of  all  the  machines  of  war  employed  in 
the  liege,  70:  the  Rhodians  ere (51;  the  famous  Coloffus,  With  the  money 
railed  by  the  fale  of  thofe  machines,  ibid. :  their  impious  flattery  of 
Ptolemy,  to  exprefs  their  gratitude  for  the  aid  he  had  given  them  dur¬ 
ing  that  fiege,  ibid.  ;  great  earthquake  at  Rhodes,  248  ;  emulation  of 
the  neighbouring  princes  in  confoling  that  affiitfted  city,  ibid. :  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  famous  Coloffus,  ibid. :  war  between  the  Rhodians  and  By¬ 
zantines,  and  the  caufes  of  it,  239  ;  peace  is  reftored  between  the  two 
People,  ibid. :  war  between  the  Rhodians  and  Philip,  346  :  they  defeat 
Hannibal  at  fea,  vii.  5  ;  difpule  between  the  Rhodians  and  Eumenes 
regarding  the  Greek  cities  of  Afia,  18,  &c. ;  the  Romans  lignalize  their 
zcai  for  Rome  in  the  war  with  Perfeus.  136  ;  they  fend  ambalfadors  to 
Rome,  and  to  the  Roman  army  in  Macedonia,  who  fpeak  there  in- fa¬ 
vour  of  Perfeus,  with  extraordinary  infolence,  177,  but  loon  after  lend 
deputies  to  Rome,  who  endeavour  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the  fenate, 
219  ;  after  long  and  warm  folicitations,  they  prevail  to  he  admitted 
into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman  people,  223. 

Romans  ;  fit  ft  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  i.  251,  fecond 
treatv,  263  ;  war  between  the  Romans  and  Pyrrhus,  vi.  132  ;  they  are 
defeated  in  two  batties  hv  that  prince,  r3j,  144;  they  gain  a  great 
vkftorv  over  him,  and  oblige  him  to  quit  Italy,  149 ;  they  puniflr  their 
citizens  who  fettled  in  Rhcgium,  i.  279  :  they  fend  ambaffadors  to  Pto¬ 
lemy  Phil  delphus,  and  make  an  alliance  with  that  prince,  vi.  161  ; 
they  aid  the  Mamertines  againft  the  Carthaginians,  i.  279  ;  they  form  a 
delign  of  fitting  out  a  fleet  for  the  firft  time,  1.  281;  they  beat  the 
Carthaginians  near  the  coaft  of  Myle,  and  afterwards  near  Ecncma, 
ibid.  282  ;  they  go  to  'Africa,  ibid,  where  they  are  at  firft  victorious, 
and  are  afterwards  defeated,  287  ;  they  defeat  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
in  light  of  Sicily,  291  ;  they  go  to  Sicily ,  and  form  the  fiege  of  Lilybse- 
um,  ibid.;  they  are  defeated  at  fea,  294  ;  they  gain  a  great  vidtoiy  over 
the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  they  grant  peace,  296  ;  they  take  Sardinia 
from  tire  Carthaginians,  i.  307  ;  they  drive  Teutna  out  of  lilyrium,  vi. 
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204  ;  they  fend  a  folemn  embaffy  into  Greece,  to  notify  their  treaty  with 
tht  Illyrians  ibid. ;  the  Corinthians  admit  them  to  the  Ifthmiau  games, 
and.  the  Athenians  grant  them  the  freedom  of  their  city,  ibid.;  the  R.o- 
mans  drive  Demetrius  of  Pharos  out  of  Illyricum,  27b;  they  fend  2m- 
baffudors  to  demand  him  of  Philip,  who  refufes  to  deliver  him  ud,  ibid. ; 
they  declare  war  againft  the  Carthaginians,  i.  314  :  they  are  defeated 
near  the  Ticinus,  326  :  near  Trebia,  329  ;  and  the  lake  of  Thrafyniene, 
■332  they  make  ftveral  conquefts  in  Spain,  338  ;  they  lofe  a  great  bat¬ 
tle  near  Cun®,  339:  Hannibal  bcfieges  Rome,  347;  the  Romans  are 
defeated  in  Spain,  349  ;  they  gain  a  great  battle  over  Afdrubal,  3 jfo  ; 
they  go  to  Africa,  353;  they  defeat  the  Carthaginians  near  Zama, 
oblige  them  to  demand  peace,  and  grant  it  them,  35 7  ;  the  Romans 
fend  deputies  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  to  renew  their  ancient  alliance 
with  Egypt,  vi.  268  ;  they  gain  ah  advantage  over  Philip  at  Apollo- 
nia,  30X  ;  they  break  with  Hieronymus,  viii.  67;  upon  the  news  of 
that  prince’s  death,  they  fend  Marcellus  into  Sicily,  68 ;  that  general 
takes  Syracufe,  84  ;  alliance  of  the  Romans  with  the  Aitolians,  vi.  306  ; 
the  Romans  fend  Sulpitius  to  the  aid  of  the  Aitolians  and  Philip,  308  ; 
various  expeditions  of  that  prsetor  in  Macedonia,  309  ;  general  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  Romans  and  Philip,  in  which  the  allies  on  both  files  are  in¬ 
cluded,  338  :  the  Romans  accept  the  guardianfhip  of  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes,  350  ;  they  declare  war  againft  Philip,  353  ;  they  defeat  that  prince 
in  a  battle,  359;  they  employ  their  credit  with  Antiochus  to  induce 
him  to  make  war  with  Attalus,  362  ;  expedition  of  the  Romans  in  Pho- 
cis,  367  ;  they  make  a  treaty  with  Nabis,  374;  they  gain  a  famous  vic¬ 
tory  over  Philip  near  Scotuffa  and  Cynofcephale,  381  ;  they  grant  that 
p  rince  peace,  385  ;  they  reinftate  Greece  in  its  ancient  liberty,  386  :  the 
Romans  fend  an  embaffy  to  Antiochus,  vi.  390;  it  tends  only  to  difpofe 
both  fdes  to  an  open  rupture,  391  ;  they  make  war  againft  Nabis,  395’; 
they  oblige  him  to  demand  peace,  and  grant  it  him,  400;  preparations 
on  all  ildcs  for  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  404  *  mutui  1 
embaffy  on  both  fdes,  without  effect,  ibid.  ;  the  Romans  fend  troops 
againft  Nabis,  who  had  broken  the  treaty,  410  ;  they  declare  war  againft 
Antiochus,  422  ;  they  gain  an  advantage  over  that  prince  at  Theme  - 
pyhe,  425  ;  they  defeat  Polyxenides,  Antiochus’s  admiral,  on  two  occa- 
fions,  vii.  2,  7  ;  they  go  to  Afia,  and  gain  a  great  vidtory  over  Antio¬ 
chus  near  Magnefia,  14;  they  grant  him  peace,  16;  they  reduce  the 
-ffitolians,  and  grant  them  peace,  31  :  they  fubjedl  the  Gauls  of  Aft  a 
■35,  dec.;  complaints  againft  Philip  earned  to  Rome,  50;  the  Roman, 
fend  commiflioners  to  examine  into  thofe  complaints,  and  to  t.  ke  cof- 
r.ifance  of  the  ill  treatment  of  Sparta  by  the  Achacans,  ib'd.;  new  com¬ 
plaints  carried  to  Rome  againft  Philip,  yt  ;  the  Romans  fend  hack  his 
foil  Demetrius  with  ambaffadors,  72  ;  the  Romans  fend  ambaffacors  into 
Macedonia,  to  have  an  eye  upon  the  condudt  of  Perfeus,  vii.  t.. j  ;  they 
break  with  that  prince,  150;  the  war  is  declared  in  form,  153;  the 
Romans  are  worfted  near  the  river  Peneus,  164  ;  the  fei.ate  make  a  wife 
decree  to  put  a  flop  to  the  avur.ee  of  the  generals  and  magsftrates  wl  q 
eppreffed  the  allies,  17  1  ;  the  Romans  penetrate  into  Macedonia,  173  ; 
t.'.ey  conquer  Gantius  king  of  Iilyrium,  189  *  they  gain  a  great  victory 
ever  Perfeus  near  the  efty  of  Pydna,  200  :  that  prince  is  t  iksn  with  his 
children,  204  ;  decree  of  the  fenare  which  grants  liberty  to  the  Macs*- 
vol.  vui.  j-I  h 
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donians  and  Illyrians,  207  ;  the  Romans  oblige  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
to  quit  Egypt,  and  leave  the  two  reigning  brothers  in  peace,  vi.  113  ; 
their  cruel  treatment  of  the  iEtolians,  223  ;  all  in  general  who  had  fa¬ 
voured  Perfeus  are  cited  to  Rome  to  anfwer  for  their  condudl  there, 
225  ;  a  thoufand  Achsans  carried  thither,  227  ;  the  fenate  bandhes 
them  into  feveral  towns  of  Italy,  ibid. ;  after  feventeen  years  of  banifh- 
ment,  they  are  fent  back  into  their  own  country,  229  ;  they  refufe  Eu- 
menes  entrance  into  Rome,  230 ;  the  Romans  divide  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt  between  Philometer  and  Phyfcon,  273  ;  one  of  their  ambaffadors 
is  killed  in  Syria,  277  ;  the  Romans  declare  the  Jews  their  friends  and 
allies,  vii.  279  ;  they  acknowledge  Demetrius  king  of  Syria,  280  ;  they 
conquer  the  Ligurians,  and  give  their  territory  to  the  Marfeiliians,  236, 
&c. ;  they  defeat  Andrifcus,  and  two  more  adventurers,  who  had  pof- 
feffed  themfelves  of  Macedonia,  and  reduced  that  kingdom  into  a  Roman 
province,  244  ;  decree  of  the  fenate  for  feparating  feveral  cities  from 
the  Achaan  league,  vii.  245  ;  troubles  in  Achaia,  ibid. ;  the  Romans 
defeat  the  Achteans,  and  take  Thebes,  248,  249  ;  they  gain  another 
vidtory  over  the  Achasans,  take  Corinth,  and  burn  it,  250  ;  they  reduce 
Greece  into  a  Roman  province,  251  ;  they  renew  the  treaties  made  with 
the  Jews,  292 ;  they  inherit  the  riches  and  dominion  of  Attalus  king  of 
Pergamus,  302  ;  they  reduce  Ariftonicus,  who  had  poffeffed  himfelf  of 
them,  303  ;  Ptolemy  Apion,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  and  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia,  leave  the  Romans  their  dominions  at  their  deaths,  323,  330  ; 
the  Romans  reduce  thofe  kingdoms  into  Roman  provinces,  326,  330 : 
the  Romans  re-eftablilh  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  expelied 
by  Mithridates,  viii.  100;  maffacre  of  all  the  Romans  and  Italians  in 
Afia  Minor,  103  :  the  Romans  gain  three  battles  againft  the  generals  of 
Mithridates,  no,  &c.  ;  they  grant  that  prince  peace,  119  ;  fecond  war 
of  the  Romans  with  Mithridates,  121  ;  they  are  defeated  by  that  prince 
in  a  battle,  126  ;  they  gain  a  great  vidlory  over  him,  and  reduce  him 
to  retire  into  Armenia,  to  Tigranes  his  fon-in-law,  128.  130;  they'  declare 
war  againft  Tigranes,  and  defeat  him  in  a  battle,  136;  fecond  vidtory 
of  the  Romans  over  the  united  forces  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  146  ; 
they  again  gain  feveral  vidtories  over  Mithridates,  who  had  recovered 
his  dominions,  133  ;  they  fubjedt  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  136  ;  they 
drive  Antiochus  Afiaticus  out  of  Syria,  and  reduce  that  kingdom  into  a 
Roman  province,  13  9  ;  the  Romans  are  declared  heirs  by  the  will  of 
Ptolemy  Alexander,  to  his  dominions  of  Egypt,  viii.  167  ;  end  of  the 
war  with  Mithridates,  viii.  164;  they  declare  Ptolemy  Auletes  their 
friend  and  ally,  168  ;  refledlion  upon  the  condudt  of  the  Romans  in  re- 
fpedt  to  the  ftates  of  Greece,  and  the  kings  both  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
vii.  28;  ftrokes  of  the  Roman  policy,  39,  &c. ;  difference  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Greeks;  Roman  haughtinefs,  113;  fetting  out  of  the 
conful  and  army,  138  ;  difference  of  taite  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  in 
cfpedt  to  Ihews,  i. -72. 

Roxana,  filter  of  Statira :  tragical  end  of  that  princefs,  322. 

Roxana,  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  wife  of  Alexander,  v.  243  ;  fhe  is  delivered 
of  a  fon  after  Alexander’s  death,  331;  caufes  Statira,  Alexander’s  wi¬ 
dow,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  alfo  Dryptetis,  Hephceftion’s  widow,  333  ; 
Caffandcr  deprives  her  of  all  the  honours  of  a  queen,  and  foou  after  puts 
her  to  death,  vi.  17,  41. 
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SAB  ACHTJS,  king  of  Ethiopia,  conquers  Egypt,  i.  200;  at  the  end  of 
fifty  years,  he  retires  voluntary  into  iEthopia,  201. 

Sadducees,  a  powerful  fedl  among  the  Jews ;  account  of  them,  vii.  320, 
Sages:  abridgement  of  the  lives  of  the  feven  fages  of  Greece,  iL  301. 
Saguntum,  a  city  of  Spain,  taken  by  Hannibal,!.  313. 

Salamanafar,  king  of  Nineveh,  ii.  23  ;  he  conquers  Hofeaking  of  Samaria,, 
loads  him  with  chains,  and  deftroys  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  ibid. ;  death 
of  Salamanafur,  ibid. 

Samaria,  city  of  Paleftine,  the  capital  of  the  kingdopr  of  Ifrael,  i.  26;  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  enmity  between  the  Samaritans  and  Jews,  ii.  26  j  the  Sama¬ 
ritans  oppofe  the  Jews  at  the  time  they  are  rebuilding  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem,  130,  329;  they  fubmit  to  Alexander,  iv.  139;  they  cannot 
obtain  the  fame  privileges  of  that  prince  as  the  Jews,  167  :  they  muti¬ 
ny,  175;  Alexander  drives  them  out  of  Samaria,  ibid.;  they  conform 
to  the  religion  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  vii.  116  ;  defirutftion  of  Sama¬ 
ria  by  Hyrcanus,  319. 

Samos,  ifland  and  city  of  Ionia,  ii.  247. 

Saridrocotta,  Indian,  pofTefTes  the  provinces  of  India,  fubdued  by  Alexan¬ 
der,  vi.  74  ;  Seleuchs  attempts  in  vain  to  drive  him  out,  ibid. ;  thofe  two 
princes  come  to  an  accommodation,  ibid. 

Sardinia,  fubjecfted  by  the  Carthaginians,  i.  246. 

Sardis,  in  Lydia,  fubje&ed  by  Cyrus,  ii.  101  ;  taken'  and  bumt.Lv  ii* 
Athenians,  357  ;  Alexander  takes  it,  v.  107. 

Scerdilides,  king  of  Illyrium,  exercifes  a  kind  of  piracy  at  the  expence  of 
his  neighbours,  vi.  203  ;  joins  the  Achaums  againft  the  aEtolians,  277  ; 
makes  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  306. 

Scipio  (Pubius),  marches  into  Spain  againft  Hannibal,  i.  318;  he  paffes 
the  Po,  and  is  defeated  near  the  Ticinus,  326  ;  he  is  fent  into  Spain,  and 
joins  his  brother  Cn.  Scipio  there,  346;  they  make  a  great  progrefs 
there,  ibid.  ;  they  divide  their  troops,  349  ;  Publius  is  killed  in  a  bat¬ 
tle,  ibid. 

Scipio  (Cneius)  is  fent  by  his  brother  into  Spain,  to  make  head  againft  Af- 
drubal,  i.  319;  the  two  brothers  join  each  ether,  and  have  great  fuc- 
cefs,  346  ;  Cneius  is  killed  in  a  battle,  349. 

Scipio  (P.  Cornelius),  furnamed  Africanus,  fubdues  all  Spain,  i.  333  ;  goes 
as  conful  to  Africa,  ibid. ;  has  an  interview  with  Hannibal,  and  u-’ains  a 
great  victory,  which  ends  in  peace,  357  ;  confers  with  Hannibal  atEphe- 
ius,  368,  vi.  408  ;  ferves  as  lieutenant  to  his  brother  L.  Corn.  Scipio,  in 
the  war  with  Antiochus,  vii.  3  ;  whofe  offer  he  rejeefts,  10. 

Scipio  (L.  Cornelius),  furnamed  Afiaticus,  charged  with  the  war  againft 
Antiochus,  vii.  3  ;  he  goes  to  Afia,  8  ;  he  gains  a  famous  vi&ory  over 
Antiochus  near  Magnefia,  14  ,  hetrumphs,  25. 

Scipio  (Nafica),  fon-in-law  of  Scipio  Africanus,  executes  an  important 
cormniffion  highly  for  his  honour,  vii.  193  ;  fent  into  Macedonia  to  ap- 
peafe  the  troubles  excited  by  Andrifcus,  243.  r 

Scipio  (Publius),  furnamed  Africanus,  the  younger,  diftinguiihes  himfelf 
in  the  war  with  Carthage,  i.  391  ;  he  returns  to  Rome  to  demand  the 
office  of  edile,  392  ;  obtains  the  confullhip,  ibid. ;  goes  to  Africa,  ibid. ; 
takes  and  demoliffies  Carthage,  397,  398  ;  fent  into  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Greece,  vii.  298  ;  ufe  which  he  makes  of  the  prefents  fent  him  by  A11- 
tiochus  Sidetes,  303. 
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Sccpas  commands  the  jEtolians  agaiuft  the  Achieafis,  vl.  273  ;  ravage's 
Macedonia,  279  ;  prevails  upon  the  EElolians  to  make  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  306  ;  goes  into  the  firvice  of  Ptolemy  Epiphancs,  363  ; 
pcfTefies  himfelf  of  Judsea,  ibid.  ;  defeated  by  Antiochus,  and  obliged  to 
accept  ignominious  conditions,  264  ;  he  confpites  againft  Ptolemy,  aud 
is  put  to  death,  392. 

Scythians  poffefs  themfelves  of  Upper  Alia,  ii.  43  ;  at  the  end  of  tiventy- 
eigkt  years  are  deftroyed  by  a  general  maffacre,  ibid. ;  Darius  defigns  to 
punifh  them  for  the  irruption  they  had  formerly  made  into  Alia,  335  ; 
they  fend  an  herald  to  Dariu9  with  prefents,  347  ;  ravage  Thrace,  351  ; 
fend  ambaffadors  to  Alexander,  who  fpeak  to  him  with  extraordinary 
freedom,  v.  229  ;  by  v.  hom  they  are  defeated  and  fubjedted,  232  ;  make 
w  ar  w  ith  Phraates,  defeat  him,  and  ravage  his  kingdom,  vii.  308  ; 
manners  of  the  Scythians  according  to  Herodotus  and  Juftin,  iii.  337  ; 
how  luxury  got  among!  them,  341. 

Seleuicides;  famous  xra,  vi.  37  ;  end  of  their  empire,  viii.  155. 

.Stlcucus  Nicator,  commands  at  the  head  of  all  the  cavalry  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  v.  331  ;  fettled  in  the  government  of  Babylon,  337  ;  he 
joins  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  againft  Burner, es,  vi.  14  ;  he  efcapes  from 
Babylon  and  retires  into  Egypt,  30  ;  forms  a  league  againft  Auqigonus, 
ibid.  ;  he  makes  himfelf  maft.tr  of  Babylon,  37  ;  be  affumes  the  title  of 
king,  J4  ;  he  flrengthens  himfelf  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  ibid.  ;  makes 
an  expedition  into  India,  73  ;  league  between  him,  Ptolemy,  Callander, 
and  Lyfimaehus,  againft  Antigonus. and  Demetrius,  76  ;  gains  a  famous 
vidtory  nc-ar  Ipfus,  73  ;  the  four  vidtotious  princes  divide  the  empire 
ci  Alexander,  79 ;  he  builds  feveral  cities,  81;  he  makes  an  alliance 
with  Demetrius,  82;  with  whom  he  quarrels,  and  takes  Cilicia  lrom 
him,  87  ;  he  builds  Seleucia,  89  ;  forms  a  league  againft  Demetrius,  90  ; 
gets  him  into  his  hands,  96  ;  gives  his  wife,  and  part  of  his  dominions, 
to  his  fon  Antiochus,  116  :  he  makes  war  againft  I.yfimachus,  defeats 
him,  and  gets  all  his  dominions,  ibid.  ;  is  afTaflinated  by  Ceraunus,  whom 
he  had  laden  with  favours,  117;  his  charadler,  1 1 9. 

Seleucus  Gallinicus,  afcer.ds  the  throne  of  Syria  after  his  father  Antiochus 
Theos,  poifoned  by  Laodice,  vi.  179;  he  endeavours  to  retake  whit 
Ptolemy  had  conquered  front  him,  and  is  unfuccefsful  on  feveral  occa- 
fions,  182;  he  unites  with  his  brother  Hierax  againft  Ptolemy,  284: 
war  between  the  two  brothers,  i8j  ;  Seleucus  marches  againft  Arlaces, 
287  he  is  taken  prifoner,  288  ;  death  of  Seleucus,  190. 

Seleucus  Ceraunus,  fucceeds  his  father  Callinicus,  vi.  250;  is  poifoned  by 
two  of  his  officers,  25 1. 

Seleucus  Philopator,  fon  of  Autiochus,  governs  Syria  during  his  father’s 
abfence,  vii.  39  ;  he  afeends  the  throne  of  Syria,  44;  fends  Heliodorus 
to  Jerufalem  to  bring  away  its  treafures,  97  ;  Heliodorus  caufes  him  to 
be  poifoned,  99.  _  .  .. 

Se!  ucu'  the  fon  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of  Syn4,  vn.  312  ;  his  mo* 
ther  Cleopatra  kills  him,  ibid. 

gtK.icus,  eideft  fon  of  Antiochus  Grypus  king  of  Syria,  fucceeds  him,  vii. 
32.'  ;  he  fuj’norts  himfelf  againft  Antiochus  tlie  Cyziceman,  ibid. ;  he 
Is  driven  out*  of  his  dominions  by  Eufebus,  and  burnt  in  Mopfueftia, 

ibid.  .... 

Seleucus;  Bvl'iofd£tes.  fon  of  Eufebes  and  Selena,  founts  the  Roman  ienate 
for  his  mother,  vii.  330;  accepts  the  crown  of  Egypt  and  Berenice,  viiLj 
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174  j  renders  himfelf  odious,  and  is  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Bere¬ 
nice,  ibid. 

Salinuntua.  city  of  Sicily,  iii.  227  ;  deftroved  by  Hannibal,  i.  254. 

Semiramis,  queen  of  Affyria  ;  her  birth,  li.  6  ;  marries  Ninus,  and  afcends 
the  throne,  7  ;  fhe  vifits  all  the  parts  of  her  empire,  12  ;  her  authority 
over  her  people,  13  ;  her  conquefts,  14;  refigns  the  government  to  her 
fon,  and  retires  from  the  fight  of  mankind,  16;  difference  between  her 
and  Sardanapalus,  20. 

Sempronius,  conful,  defeated  by  Hannibal,  i.  329. 

Sennacherib,  king  of  Nineveh,  declares  war  againft  Hezekiah,  and  reduce* 
Jerufalem  to  extremities,  ii.  23  ;  writes  to  Hezekiah  a  letter  full  of  blaf- 
phemies  againft  the  God  of  Ifrael,  and  inarches  againft  the  king  of 
Egypt,  whofe  dominions  he  ravages,  24 ;  he  returns  againft  Jerufalem, 
25  ;  his  army  deftroyed  by  an  angel,  ibid.  ;  murdered  by  his  own  child¬ 
ren,  ibid. 

Sefach,  or  Sefonchis,  king  of  Egypt,  marches  againft  Jerufalem,  and  carries 
away  all  its  treafures,  i.  199. 

Sefoftris,  king  of  Egypt,  his  education,  and  conquefts,  i.  191  ;  his  works 
beneficial  to  Egypt,  194  ;  his  blind  fondnefs  for  his  own  grandeur,  ibid  ; 
his  death,  ibid. 

Sethon,  king  of  Egypt,  caufes  himfelf  to  be  confecrated  high  prieft  of  Vul¬ 
can,  and  abandons  himfelf  entirely  to  fuperftition,  i.  201  ;  miraculous 
manner  in  which  Herodotus  relates,  that  he  was  delivered  from  Sennar- 
cherib’s  irruption  into  his  dominions,  ibid, :  death  of  Sethon,  203. 

Sicily,  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean ;  deferipton  of  it,  i.  250 ;  different  peo¬ 
ple  that  inhabited  it,  iii  226. 

Sicyon,  city  of  Peloponnefus ;  its  kings,  ii.  252 ;  freed  from  tyranny,  and 
united  to  the  Achaean  league  by  Aratus,  vi.  293  :  Sicvon  was  long  in 
great  reputation  for  arts  and  fciences,  196. 

Sidon,  city  of  Phoenicia,  i.  26  ;  defpair  of  the  Sidonians  when  they  fee  Ochus 
mafter  of  their  city,  iv.  343 ;  fubrnit  to  Alexander,  v.  137. 

Signals  by  fire  ;  manner  of  making  fignals  by  fire,  vi.  321. 

Simon,  furnamed  the  Juft,  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  vi.  81  ;  his  death,  89. 

Simon,  fon  of  Mattathias,  vii.  1 15  -,  chofen  general  in  the  room  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Jonathan,  marches  againft  Tryphon,  291 ;  made  high-prieft  and 
prince  cf  Judaea,  292  ;  renews  the  ancient  treaties  with  the  Romans, 
ibid. ;  his  death,  304. 

Simon,  keeper  of  the  temple,  his  treachery,  vii.  97. 

Semerdis,  or  Tanaoxares,  fon  of  Cyrus,  ii.  136;  Cambyfes  puts  him  to 
death,  151. 

Smerdis  the  Magus,  pafies  for  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  ii.  155,  &c. ;  and  his  im- 
poftare  is  difeovered,  157  ;  he  is  killed,  ibid. 

Smyrna,  city  of  ./Eolis,  ii.  247. 

Socrates,  prince  of  the  philofophers ;  his  birth,  iv.  54  ;  he  applies  himfelf 
at  firft  to  fculpture,  56;  then  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences,  ibid  ;  his 
wonderful  progrefs  in  them,  ibid  ;  his  character,  57  ;  his  employments, 
ibid. ;  fufferings  from  the  ill  temper  of  his  wife,  3  9  ;  dbemon  or  familiar 
fpirit  of  Socrates,  60  ;  the  Delphic  oracle  declares  him  the  wifeft  of 
mankind,  63  ;  diftinguifhes  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Potidrea,  and  at 
that  of  Delium,  iii.  134,  210;  his  intimacy  with  Alcibiades,  ibid.  ;  de¬ 
votes  himfelf  entirely  to  the  in  ft  ruction  of  the  Athenian  youth,  iv.  64; 
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attachment  of  his  difciples  to  him,  66;  admirable  principles  which  he 
gives  them  upon  government  and  religion,  68,  69,  &c.  ;  he  induftri- 
oufly  applies  himfelf  to  difcredit  the  fophiftsin  the  opinion  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  youth,  72  ;  what  we  are  to  underhand  by  the  ironical  manner  af- 
cribed  to  him,  73  :  Socrates  is  accufed  of  holding  bad  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  the  gods,  and  of  corrupting  the  youth  of  Athens,  75  ;  he  defends 
himfelf  without  art  or  meannefs,  78,  &c. ;  condemned  to  die,  85  ;  he 
refufes  to  efcape  out  of  prifon,  86  ;  paffes  the  laft  day  of  his  life  in  clif— 
ccurftng  with  his  friends  upon  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  91  ;  he 
drinks  the  hemlock,  95  ;  punifhment  of  his  accufers,  97  ;  honours  re- 
rendered  to  his  memory  by  the  Athenians,  ibid. ;  refledtions  upon  the 
fentence  paffed  on  Socrates  by  the  Athenians,  and  upon  Socrates  him¬ 
felf,  ibid.  ;  analogy  between  the  death  of  Socrates  and  that  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Tigranes,  ii.  74. 

Sogdiana,  province  of  Upper  Alia,  i.  24  ;  Alexander  makes  himfelf  mailer 
of  it,  v.  227  ;  revolt  againft  that  prince,  228  ;  great  courage  of  tltircy 
young  Sogdian  prifoners  condemned  to  die,  but  pardoned,  233. 

•  Sogdianus,  natural  foil  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  kills  Xetxes  II.  and 
reigns  in  his  {lead,  iii,  202  ;  puts  Bogorazus  to  death,  ibid. ;  but  is  de¬ 
throned  by  Ochus,  and  {tided  ia  allies,  203. 

Solar  year  ;  at  what  time  it  began  to  he  ufed,  i.  174- 

Solon,  one  of  the  feven  i'ages  of  Greece,  is  elected  archon  and  legiflator  by 
the  Athenian's,  ii.  286  ;  government  which  he  militates  at  Athens,  ibid.; 
laws  which  he  gives  the  Athenians,  288  ;  travels  of  Solon  into  Egypt 
•and  Lydia,  56,  293  ;  his  conduct  at  the  court  of  Croefus,  ibid.  ;  conver- 
fation  of  Solon  with  Thales  upon  marriage,  284 ;  at  his  return  to  Athens, 
he  finds  every  thing  changed,  298  ;  he  endeavours  to  make  Pifsitratus 
abdicate  the  tyranny  in  vain,  296  :  death  of  Solon,  297. 

'Sophocles,  tragic  poet,  difputes  the  prize  with  JEfcbylus,  and  carries  it 
againft  him,  i.  81  :  his  death,  ibid,  :  tragedies  of  his  come  down  to  as, 
82  :  in  what  manner  he  defended  himfeif  in  a  very  advanced  age  againft 
the  ingratitude  cfhis  children,  ibid.:  character  of  Sophocles,  84. 

Sofibis,  Ptolemy  Philopater’s  minifter,  caufcs  ArSnoe  the  king’s  idler  and 
wife  to  be  murdered,  vii.  26  )  ;  he  is  obliged  to  quit  his  employment, 
ibid. ;  prevents  him  from  aiding  Cleomene;-,  and  advtfes  him  to  feize 
his  perfon,  273. 

Spain  :  deferiptien  of  Spain,  i.  247  ;  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  232  fub- 
jedted  by  the  Carthaginians,  230 :  entirely  conquered  by  the  Romans, 

353-  .  ... 

Spendius  caufesthc  mercenaries  to  revolt  againft  the  Carthaginians,  1.  .3C0; 

*  he  is  placed  at  their  head,  ibid. ;  puts  Gifgo  to  death,  302  ;  he  treats  with 
the  Carthaginians,  304  :  he  is  feized  and  hanged,  ibid. 

Spithridates,  officer  of  Artaxerxes,  goes  over  to  Agelllaus,  and  does  him 
^  great  fervices.iv.  20;  but  offended  at  the  fe  verity  of  Htrippidas,  retires 
to  Sard's,  ibid. 

Stadium,  Greek  and  Roman  furlong,  i.  62. 

Stater,  ancient  coin  its  value,  iii.  174. 

Statira,  wife  cf  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  ;  her  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  bro¬ 
ther  Teriteochmes,  322  ;  poifoned  by  Parifatis,  372. 

Staoira,  wife  of  Darius,  prifoner  to  Alexander,  v.  130  ;  her  death,  173. 

Statira,  daughter  of  Darius,  marries  Alexander,  v,  286  ;  {he  is  murdered 
by  the  intrigues  of  Roxana,  333. 
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SufFetes,  chief  magiftrate  of  the  Carthaginians,  i.  225. 

Sulpitius  (P  ),  Roman  praetor,  is  lent  againft  Philip,  vii.  308  ;  different  ac¬ 
tions  of  Sulpitius  in  Macedonia,  309  ;  goes  as  conful  into  Macedonia, 
353;  gains  a  vidtory  over  Philip,  359. 

Sulpitius  Galius,  tribune  in  the  army  againft  Perfeus,  fortels  an  eclipfe  to 
the  troops,  vii.  196  ;  he  is  commiffioned  to  inf’pedt  feeretly  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  iiumenes  and  Antiochus,  231  ;  but  adls  very  unworthily,  ibid. 

Surena,  general  of  the  Parthians,  gains  a  great  vidtory  over  Craflus,  viii. 
19  ;  Orodes,  jealous  of  his  glory,  puts  him  to  death,  29  ;  his  praife,  ibid. 

Surveying  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  i.  175. 

Svbaris,  city  of  Great  Greece,  iii.  157;  its  luxury  and  effeminacy,  ibid.  ; 
total  ruin,  ibid. 

Sylla  ferves  under  Marius,  in  quality  of  queefter,  i.  417;  that  general  fends 
him  to  Bacchus  to  receive  Jugurtha  from  him,  ibid.  ;  he  cattles  a  rirsjj 
to  be  made  with  that  action  represented  on  it,  which  he  ul'ed  ever  us  his 
feul,  ibid.  ;  he  re-eftab!i(hes  Ariobarzancs  upon  tile  tltrone  of  Cappado¬ 
cia,  viii.  too;  he  is  charged  with  the  war  againft  Mithridates,  106  ;  hs 
h.elieges  Athens,  ibid.  ;  and  takes  it,  1 10  ;  he  is  victorious  :;i  three  great 
battles  againft  the  general  of  Mithridates,  114,  <Stc. ;  he  h.'.s  an  inter¬ 
view  with  that  prince,  and  grants  him  peace,  119  ;  he  marches  againft 
Fimbria,  120;  he  goes  to  Athens,  feizes  its  library,  and  lends  it  to 
Rome,  ibid  ;  his  death,  123. 

Syphax,  king  of  Numidia,  joins  the  Romans,  ii.  377  ;  defeated  by  Mafinif- 
fa,  ibid. ;  marries  SophcniPoa,  and  goes  over  to  the  Carthaginians, 
ibid;  taken  prifoner  by  Scipio,  ii.  378. 

Syracufe,  city  of  Sicily  ;  its  foundation,  iii.  226  ;  defeription  of  that  city, 
242;  hiftory  of  Syracufe  to  the  reign  of  Gelon,  iii.  144  ;  of  Hiero  I. 
149  ;  of  Thrafybulus,  133;  fiege  of  Syracufe  by  the  Athenians,  248  ; 
the  city  is  reduced  to  extremities,  251  ;  the  arrival  of  Gylippm.  changes 
the  face  of  affairs,  232  ;  the  Syracul'ans  make  therr.lelves  mailers  of  the 
Athenian  army,  and  put  the  two  generals  to  death,  273  ;  Diopyftus 
makes  himfelf  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  iv.  172;  ineffectual  attempts  of  the 
Syracufans  againft  him,  175,  288;  Dionyfius  the  Younger  fucceeds  his 
father,  205  ;  Dion  expells  him,  224,  &c  ;  horrible  ingratitude  of  the 
Syracufans  to  Dion,  223  ;  Dionyfius  the  Younger  re-.feends  the  throne, 
241  ;  Syracufe  implores  the  aid  of  the  Corinthians,  who  fend  them  Ti- 
moleon,  243  ;  that  general  reinftates  the  liberty  of  the  city,  23c  ;  Aga- 
thocles  ufurps  fupreme  authority  at  Syracufe,  i.  267  ;  after  the  death  of 
that  tyrant,  Syracufe  recovers  its  liberty,  viii.  93  ;  it  calls  in  the  aid  of 
Pyrrhus  againft  the  Carthaginians,  i.  276  ;  it  choofes  Hiero  I!,  king,  vui. 
49  ;  mildnefs  of  his  reign,  3  3  ;  Heronymus  fucceeds  Heiro,  64;  troubles 
at  Syracufe  after  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  68  ;  Syracufe  befieged  nd 
taken  by  Murcellus,  76,  83  ;  refiedtions  upon  the  government  and  cha- 
raetcr  of  the  Syracufans,  94.  ' 

Syria  in  Afia,  i.  26  ;  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  viii.  139. 

Syligzmbis,  mother  of  Darius,  taken  prifoner  by  Alexander  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Mils,  v.  130;  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  flie  dies  with  grief. 


TACHOS  afeends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  iv.  320  ;  he  raifes  troops  to  defend 
himfelf  againft  the  king  of  Perfia,  ibid. ;  he  obtains  troops  from  the  Da- 
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ced*monians,  who  arc  commanded  by  Agefilatts,  ibid.  ;  feeing  himfelf 
abandoned  by  Agefilaus,  he  quits  Egypt,  and  retires  to  the  court  of 
Perfia,  32 1  j  Artaxerxes  pardons  him,  and  gives  him  the  command  of 
his  troops  againft  the  rebels,  ibid. 

Tarentum,  city  of  Italy  ;  the  Tarentines  call  in  Pyrrhus  to  their  aid  againft 
the  Romans,  vi.  128  ;  that  prince  leaves  a  garrifon  in  their  city,  145. 

Teg*,  city  of  Arcadia,  ii.  246  ;  war  between  it  and  Mantinxa,  iv.  301. 

Teriteuchmes,  brother  of  Statira,  wife  of  Artaxerxes,  marries  Hameftris, 
daughter  of  Darius  III.  321  ;  tragical  hiftory  of  Teriteuchmes,  ibid. 

Teuta,  after  the  death  of  Agron  her  hufband,  prince  of  Illyriam,  reigns  in 
his  Head,  vi.  203  ;  her  grois  infult  on  the  Romans  in  the  perfon  of  their 
ambaffadors,  204  ;  file  is  obliged  to  demand  peace  of  them,  and  obtains 
it,  ibid 

Thales  of  Miletus,  philofopher,  ii.  284;  founder  of  the  Ionic  feift,  311. 

Thaleftris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  comes  to  vifit  Alexander,  v.  212. 

Thafus,  illand  in  Thrace,  revolts  againft  the  Athenians,  iii.  97  ;  Cimon  re» 
duces  it,  ibid. 

Theatre  ;  defeription  of  the  theatre  of  the  ancients,  i.  95. 

Thebuis,  part  of  Egypt,  1.  135. 

Thebes,  city  of  Boeotia  in  Greece;  its  foundation,  i.  2J4;  and  firft  kings, 
ibid.;  the  Thebans  befiege  Plattea,  iii.  164;  defeat  the  Athenians 
near  Debum,  210;  they  give  refuge  to  the  Athenians,  who  fled  after 
the  taking  of  their  city  by  Lyfander,  328  ;  they  enter  into  a  league 
againft  the  Lacedamionians,  iv.  23  ;  their  valour  at  the  battle  of  Caro- 
naea,  30 ;  they  are  compelled  by  the  treaty  of  Antalcides  to  give  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Boeotia  their  liberty,  257  ;  Thebes  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  259  ;  Pelopidas  reinftates  its  liberty,  266  ;  the  Thebans  gain 
a  confiderable  advantage  over  che  Lacedaemonians  near  Tegyra,  274  ;  they 
deftroy  Plat* a,  and  Thei'pi*,  273  ;  they  defeat  the  Lacedemonians  and 
put  them  to  flight  at  the  battle  of  Leutftra,  280;  they  ravage  Laconia, 
and  advance  to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  284;  they  fend  Pelopidas  to  the 
court  of  Perfia  to  gain  its  friendfhip,  289  ;  they  make  Alexander,  tyrant 
of  Phera:,  fubrnit,  292. 

The  Thebans  make  a  fecond  attempt  againft  Sparta,  iv.  302  ;  and. gains  the 
battle  of  Mantinasa,  305  ;  they  aid  Artabafus  againft  the  king  of  Perfia, 
329  ;  call  in  Philip  againft  the  Phocteans,  v.  30  ;  the  Thebans,  Meffe- 
nians,  and  Argives  entef  into  an  alliance  with  Philip  to  attack  Pelopon- 
nefus,  41  :  the  Thebans  join  the  Athenians  againft  Philip,  60  :  defeated 
near  Cherontea,  61,  62  :  Philip  puts  a  garrifon  into  their  city,  63  :  and 
the  Thebans,  after  his  death,  put  part  of  the  garrifon  to  the  iword,  92  : 
for  which  Alexander  dellroys  their  city,  93  :  reftored  by  Caffander,  vi. 
18:  make  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  againft  Perfeus,  vii.  155;  and 
fuxrender  themfelves  to  the  Romans,  169  :  Sylia  deprives  them  of  half 
their  territory,  viii.  116. 

Themiftocles,  Athenian,  diftinguifhes  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
iii.  372  ;  he  removes  Epicydes  from  the  command,  and  caufes  himfelf  to 
be  eledled  general  in  his  flead,  20  ;  fupports  the  decree  to  recal  Arifti- 
des,  21  ;  refigns  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  the  Lacedemonians,  de¬ 
termines  the  Athenians  to  abandon  their  city,  33  ;  and  the  Greeks,  to 
fight  in  the  flrait  of  Salamin,  36;  the  prize  of  wifdom  decreed  to  him 
after  the  vidfory  at  Salamin,  42  ;  he  reinftates  the  works  of  Athens,  and 
fortifies  the  Piraius,  62,  63 ;  black  defign  which  he  conceives  for  fup- 
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planting  the  Lacedemonians,  66  ;  he  isbaniflied  Athens,  7a  ;  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  Lacedemonians  uniting  againft  him,  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
confpiracy  of  Paufanias,  he  takes  refuge  with  Admetus,  75  ;  he  retires 
to  Artaxerxes,  88  ;  his  great  credit  with  that  prince,  90,  Sic. ;  he  kills 
himfelf,  98  ;  character  of 'l'hemiftocles,  iii.  99,  &c.  his  great  moderation 
on  many  occafions,  ibid. 

Theodotus,  governor  of  Ba&rians,  revolts  againft  ADtiochus,  and  gets  him¬ 
felf  declared  king,  vi.  170  :  he  dies,  188. 

Theodotus  fon  of  the  former,  fucceeds  his  father,  and  makes  a  league  with 
Arfaces,  vi.  186. 

Theodotus,  JEtolian,  governor  of  Codofyria  for  Ptolemy,  defends  it  againft 
Antiochus,  whom  he  obliges  to  retire,  vi.  25  4 ;  he  is  accufed,  and  ob¬ 
liged  to  go  to  the  court  of"  Egypt,  to  give  an  account  of  Lis  conduct, 
261  :  in  refentment  for  that  affront,  he  declares  for  Antiochus,  and  puts 
the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais  into  his  hands,  262  ;  enters  the  camp 
of  Ptolemy  in  the  night  with  defign  to  kill  him,  264 :  but  fails  and  el- 
capes  to  his  camp,  ibid. 

Theopompus,  king  of  Sparta,  eflablifhes  the  Ephori,  ii.  263  ;  commands 
againft  die  Argives,  i.  in  ;  and  againft  the  Mcffenians  112  ;  he  is  de¬ 
feated  and  put  to  death  by  Ariftomenes,  1 1 7. 

.Theramenes,  Athenian  general,  charged  with  the  care  of  burying  the  dead 
after  the  battle  of  the  Arginufte,  iii.  304  ;  not  being  able  to  execute  that 
order,  he  makes  the  other  generals  refponfible  for  it,  and  accufes  them 
at  Athens,  305  ;  he  is  deputed  to  Lyfander  during  the  liege  of  Athens, 
315:  oppofes  the  violence  of  bis  colleagues,  and  draws  their  hatred 
upon  himfelf,  326  :  accufed  by  Critias,  and  put  to  death,  327. 

Thermo,  capital  of  aTtolia,  taken  by  furpril'e  and  ravaged  by  Philip,  vi. 

*37-  . 

Thermopylae,  pafs  of  mount  Oeta,  Ju  Theualy,  iii.  24. 

Thefens,  king  of  Athens,  ii.  233  ;  dies  in  the  illand  of  Scyros,  whither  he 
had  been  obliged  to  fly,  iii-  93  ;  Cimon  brings  his  bones  to  Athens, 
ibid. 

Tbefpis,  Greek  poet,  confidered  as  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  ii.  294. 

Theffaly,  province  of  the  Ancient  Greece,  ii.  246  ;  the  Theflalians  fubhu't 
to  Xerxes,  iii,  24;  they  implore  the  aid  of  the  Thebans  againft  Alexan¬ 
der  of  Phene,  iv.  292  ;  Pelopidas  delivers  them  from  his  power,  ibid.  ; 
they  have  recourse  to  Philip  againft  their  tyrants,  v.  21  ;  that  prince  de¬ 
livers  them  from  his  power,  ibid.  ;  they  have  recourfe  to  Philip  againft 
their  tyrants,  v.  21  ;  that  prince  delivers  them,  ibid.' 

Thirty ;  Council  of  thirty  eftablilhed  at  Lacedaemon,  ii.  262  ;  thirty 
tyrants  ellabiiihed  at  Athens  by  Lyfander,  iii.  316  ;  cruelties  which  the/ 
commit  in  that  city,  326  ;  Thrfybulus  drives  them  out  of  Athens,  329  ; 
they  endeavour  to  reinftate  themfelves,  and  are  all  put  to  the  i’word, 
ibid. 

Thrace,  province  of  Europe  ii.  349. 

Thrafybuius,  brother  of  (felon,  reigns  at  Syracufe  after  Hiero’s  death,  iii. 
15  3  ;  but  is  dethroned  for  his  cruelty,  ibid. 

Thrafybuius,  general  of  the  Athenians,  iii.  286  ;  caufes  Alcibiades  to  be  de- 
pofed  288  :.he  quits  Athens  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the  thirty  tyrants,. 
328  ;  whom  he  expels  from  that  city,  and  reinftates  his  liberty,  329. 

Thucydides,  Greek  hiftorian,  lent  to  the  aid  of  Amphipoiis,  iii.  208  :  he  is 
banilhed  for  fuffering  that  city  to  be  taken,  269. 
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Thurium,  city  of  Sicily  :  its  foundation  iii.  159. 

Tiglath-Pilezer,  king  of  Nineveh,  aids  Ahaz  againft  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Ifrael,  ii.  22. 

Tigranes,  fon  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  releafed  by  the  Parthians, 
and  placed  upon  the  throne,  vii.  326  ;  accepts  the  crown  of  Syria,  328  ; 
marries  Cleopatra  daughter,  of  Mithridates,  viii.  101  ;  invades  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Cappadocia,  ibid  ;  gives  Mithridates  refuge,  133  ;  the  Romans 
declare  war  againft  him,  136  ;  defeated  by  Lucullus,  141  ;  he  raifesnew 
troops  in  concert  with  Mithridates,  143  ;  is  defeated  a  fecond  time,  146  ; 
Pompey  marches  againft  him,  and  finds  him  at  war  with  his  fon,  133  ; 
Tigranes  fubmits  his  perfon  and  crown  to  the  difcretion  of  Pompey,  1 56  ; 
who  leaves  him  part  of  his  dominions,  157. 

Tigranes,  the  former’s  fon,  makes  war  with  his  father,  135  ;  puts  himfelf 
under  the  protection  of  Pompey,  t 56  ;  but  not  complying  with  his  decree 
he  endeavours  to  fly,  157;  Pompey  referves  him  for  his  triumph, 

ibid. 

Timoieon,  Corinthian,  facrifices  his  brother  Timophanes  to  his  country,  iv, 
243  ;  he  is  fent  to  the  aid  of  Syracufe,  ibid.  i.  263  ;  he  eludes  the  vig¬ 
ilance  of  the  Carthaginians  by  a  wife  ftratagem,  iv.  245  ;  gains  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  Carthaginians  and  Icetes,  near  the  city  of  Adranon,  246  ; 
he  enters  Syracufe,  247  ;  Dionyfius  furrenders  himfelf  to  him,  ibid.  ;  Ti¬ 
moieon  fends  him  to  Corinth,  ibid. ;  he  gains  fevcral  victories  over  the 
Carthaginians,  249,  & c.  he  re-c-ftablilhes  the  liberty  of  Syracufe,  and 
inftitutes  wife  laws  there,  iv.  250 ;  he  frees  the  other  cities  of  Sicily  from 
from  the  tyranny,  252  ;  he  gains  a  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians, 
253  ;  he  is  accufed  and  cited  to  anfwer,  ibid.  ;  he  quits  his  authority, 
and  pafles  the  reft  of  his  life  in  retirement,  234  ;  he  dies  in  it,  233  ; 
great  honours  rendered  his  memory  ibid. ;  his  prail'e,  ibid. 

Timotheus,  fon  of  Conon,  is  fent  by  the  Athenians  to  aid  the  Thebans,  iv. 
272;  he  ravages  the  coafts  of  Laconia, and  makes  himfelf  matter  of  Corcy- 
ra,ibid. ;  he  is  emyloyed  by  the  Athenians  in  the  war  againft  the  allies, 
330;  he  is  accufed  by  Charts,  and  dies  at  Chalcis  333  ;  his  praife, 
33°> 

Timotheus,  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  defeated  by  Judas  Macca¬ 
beus,  vii.  128  ;  be  is  defeated  a  fecond  time  by  the  fame  captain,  in  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  271. 

Tiribafus,  general  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  determines  that  prince  not  to 
fly  before  his  brother  Cyrus, iii,  341  ;  he  commands  the  fleet  of  Artaxer¬ 
xes  againft  Evagoras,  and  beneges  that  prince  in  Salimin,  40  :  he  is  fafe- 
Iy  accufed  by  Cronfus,  and  carried  to  the  court  in  chains,  41  :  trird  of 
Tiribafus,  43  ;  the  king  difeovers  his  innocence,  and  reftores  him  to  his 
favour,  47  :  Tiribafus  accompanies  Artaxerxes  in  that  prince’s  expedition 
againft  the  Cadufeans,  ibid.  :  his  ftratagem  for  making  that  people  re¬ 
turn  to  their  obedience  ta  the  Periians,  48. 

Tiflaphernes,  Perfian  of  quality,  is  appointed  by  Darius  to  reduce  Pifuthues 
governor  of  Lydia,  iii.  203  :  he  effects  it,  and  has  the  government  of 
Lydia  for  his  reward,  ibid. :  he  buffers  himfelf  to  be  feduced  by  the  flat¬ 
tery  of  Alcibiadts,  and  gives  himfelf  up  entirely  to  him,  280  :  be  con¬ 
cludes  a  treaty  with  the  Peloponnefians,  284  -  he  caufes  Alcibiades,  to 
be  ikzed,  and  fent  prifaner  to  Sardis,  288  :  he  commands  in  the  army 
uf  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  at  the  battle  of  Cunu&a?  and  diftinguifhes  himfeli 
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In  it,  341,344:  he  fates  upon  him  to  re-condudl  the  Greeks  into 
their  own  country,  35a  :  he  feizes  Clearchus  and  the  other  generals  by 
treachery,  and  fends  them  to  Artaxerxes,  335  :  he  joins  Pharnabafus 
to  oppofe  the  enterprifes  of  Dereyllidas,  iv.  3  :  he  fends  to  command 
Agefilaus  to  quit  Afia,  and  to  declare  war  againft  him  in  cafe  ofrefufal, 
16:  he  is  defeated  near  Sardis,  17:  he  is  treacheroufly  accufed,  18: 
Artaxerxes  puts  him  to  diath,  ibid  :  character  of  Tiffaphernes,  ibid. 

Tunis,  in  Africa,  taken  by  Regulus,  i.  284  :  the  revolted  mercenaries  make 
it  their  place  of  anus,  299 

Tyre,  city  of  Phoenicia:  its  foundation,  v.  137  ;  Tyre  befieged  and  taken 
by  Nabuchodonofor,  ii.  31 ;  Darius  reinflates  it  in  its  ancient  priveleges, 
355  i  Tyre  befieged  and  taken  by  Alexander,  v.  140,  &c.;  then  by  An- 
tigonus,  vi.  33  :  accomplifhment  of  the  different  prophecies  concerning 
Tyre,  v.  132,  &c.  ® 

Tyrtmus,  Greek  poet.fent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  Lacedemonians  to  com¬ 
mand  them,  i.  119  ;  whofe  courage  he  revives,  and  occafions  their  <rain- 
ing  a  great  viftory  over  the  Meffemans,  120  ;  made  citizen  of  Sparta, 
ibid ;  character  of  bis  poetry,  ibid. 

V  A 

VARRO,  (C.  Terentius),  defeated  by  Hannibal  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  i, 
341- 

Uchoreus,  king  of  Egypt,  builds  Memphis  i.  188. 

Ventidius,  Roman  foldier,  rifes  to  the  highefl  dignities  by  his  merit,  viii. 
32  ;  he  revenges  the  difgrace  of  the  Rom  . ns  at  the  battle  of  Carr®,  and" 
defeats  the  Parthians  upon  feveral  occafions,  ibid. 

Urania,  divinity  of  the  Carthaginians,  i.  220. 

Uttica,  city  of  Africa,  joins  the  revolted  mercenaries,  i.  303  ;  reduced  to 
furrender  at  diferetion,  303  ;  l'ubmits  to  the  Romans,  383. 

Uxii,  people  upon  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  v.  iy6. 

W  R 


WRESTLING :  exercife  of  wreflling  among  the  ancients  i.  37. 

X  E 

XANTHIPUS,  Spartan,  commands  the  Carthaginians,  i.  283  ;  he  de¬ 
feats  Reguius,  286  ;  retires  and  difappears  foon  after,  288. 

Xanthipus,  Athenian,  joined  in  command  with  Leutychides  king  of  Sparta, 
defeats  the  Perfians  near  Mycale,  iii.  39.  r 

Xenophon,  hiftorian,  and  philofopher;  he  engages  in  the  fervice  of  Cvrui 
the  younger,  iii.  338  ;jhe  commands  the  Ten  Thoufand  after  the  death  ol 
Clearchus,  and  brings  them  back  into  their  own  country,  338  1  he  joins  tht 
Lacedemonians  in  the  war  with  Tiffaphernes  and  Pharnabaffus,  1 1  :  he 
ads  under  Agefilaus  at  the  battle  of  Coronia,  30. 

Xerxes  I.  fon  of  Darius,  is  eledeed  king  of  Perii.i  in  preference  to  his  bro- 
tlier  Artabazai.es,  11.  381  ;’he  confirms  the  Jews  in  their  priveleges,  iii.  1 
he  reduces  Egypt,  ibid  ;  he  prepares  to  invade  Greece,  ibid  ;  he  delibe- 
rates  wit, 1  his  council  concerning  that  ex:  .dition,  2  ;  wife  fpeech  of  Arta- 
bazaues  to  him,  3, 4 ;  rage  of  Xeixes  upon  that  occafion,  3  ;  he  difcoveri 
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his  error,  and  confefies  it  in  full  council,  ibid  ;  the  war  is  refolved  ?  ; 
Xerxes  enters  into  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  ibid.  i.  251  ;  he 
begins  his  march,  and  gives  order  for  cutting  a  vi ay  through  mount 
Athos,  iii.  9  ;  his  letter  to  that  mountain  upon  that  l'ubjedt;  iDid  ;  he 
advances  to  Sardis,  10  ;  his  cruelty  to  Pythius,  ibid;  he  marches  to¬ 
wards  the  Hellefpont,  12;  he  caufes  the  fea  to  be  chaftifed  for  having 
broken  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  he  had  laid  over  it,  13  ;  he  orders  a 
fecond  to  be  built,  and  paffes  the  Hellefpont  with  his  army,  15  ; 
numbers  of  his  forces,  ibid  ;  Demaratus  tells  him  freely  his  thoughts  of 
this  enterprife,  15;  three  hundred  Spartans  dil’pute  the  pais  of  Tiier- 
jiiopyire  with  Xerxes,  26  ;  that  prince  in  his  rage  caufes  the  dead  body 
of  Leonidas  to  be  aflixed  to  a  gibbet,  27  ;  he  takes  and  burns  Athens, 
35  ;  he  is  defeated  at  Salamin,  39  :  he  leaves  Mardonius  in  Greece,  and 
and  returns  precipitately  into  Alia,  40  ■■  violent  piaihon  of  Xerxes  for  the 
wife  of  his  brother  Mafiftus.  and  afterwards  for  Artainta,  that  princefs’s 
daughter,  61  •.  he  caufes  Mafiftus  to  be  j  ut  to  death,  63  ;  he  gives  him- 
ielf  up  to  luxury  and  voluptuoulhefs,  82  ;  he  is  killed  by  Artabanus  cap¬ 
tain  of  his  guards,  83  ;  character  of  Xerxes,  84. 

Xerxes  li.  foil  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  king  of  Perfia,  iii  202  ;  alfaflinat- 
ed  his  brother  Sogdianus,  ibid. 

Z  A 

XAI.EUCUS,  legiCator  of  the  I.ocrians,  wifdcm  of  his  laws,  iii.  161 . 

Zancle,  city  of  Sicily,  iii,  227.  See  MeiTene. 

Z.ereah,  king  of  Ethiopia  aud  Egypt,  defeated  by  Afa  king  of  Judah,  i.  200. 

Zopyrus,  fVrfian  lord,  mutilates  himfelf  to  regain  Eabyion  for  his  mafter, 
Darius  ii.  333  ;  he  makes  that  prince  maiter  of  Eabyion;  334  :  his  reward 
■for  fo  great  a  fervice,  ibid. 

Zoroafler,  founder  cf  the  fe<£f  of  the  Magi  among  the 'Perfians,  ii.  227. 

Zoroaltcr,  another  reformer'  of  the  fame  feci,  ii.  227. 
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